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HIS  MOST  CHRISTIAN  MAJESTY, 
CHARLES  X^°' 

KISO  OF  FRANCE  AND  KATAEBB. 
SlBIl, 

ToCB  Majes^'s  moat  gracious  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  th« 
Works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  your  condescei^on  in  permitting 
thia  last  volume  *  of  those  Works  to  be  inscribed  with  your 
Maj  esty'a  name,  would  alone  amply  remunerate  the  editor  for 
all  hia  pains  and  labours  ia  preparing  them  for  the  press ;  hut 
he  is  confident  that  your  Majesty  will  concede  to  him,  that 
the  greatest  gratification  h6  can  derive  &om  hia  labours  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reflection,  that  mankind  will  be  benefited  by 
the  publication  of  sentiments,  religious,  moral,  and  political, 
which  will  tend  to  enlighten  both  princes  aad  subjects  upon 
their  respective  duties. 

In  presenting  to  your  Majesty  this  work,  may  I  preeume  to 
point  out,  in  a  few  words,  its  six  principal  features. — lat, 
American  Taxation — 2nd,  A  system  of  Economy  in  the  Public 
Expenditure,  combined  with  additional  security  for  the  Inde- 
pendence  of  Parliament — 3rd,  East  Indian  Delinquency — 4th, 
French  Bevolution — 5th,  Emancipation  of  Soman  Catholic 
Bubjects  of  tbiA  Kingdom — 6th,  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery, 
•  Vul.  Tiii.  4to  Edition, 
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vm  i)£Di(u.Tioir. 

Wliilst  joux  Majesty  admires  tne  eflorta  of  Mr.  Burke's 
genius,  both  in  reBisting  lawleaa  power  and  in  correeting 
popular  errors,  you  will  recognise  and  adore  the  goodness  of 
that  Divine  Providence,  which  ia,  perha-ia,  in  no  respect  more 
conspicuous  than  in  giving  existence,  as  occasiou  may  require, 
to  human  talents,  and  to  other  instruments  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  its  mysterious  dispensations. 

Of  these  instruments  the  virtuee  of  princes  ore  among  the 
most  noble.  May  those  of  your  Majesty  and  of  your  family 
be  the  blessing  of  your  people.  When,  after  the  close  of  a 
reign  which  I  pray  Gkid  may  be  long  and  prosperous,  your 
Majesty's  subjects  shall  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's  experience,  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles 
so  clearly  dereloped  and  so  ahly  enforced  by  this  great 
writer,  the  merits  of  the  sage  and  of  the  prince  will  be  justly 
appreciated. 

Deign,  Sire,  to  accept  the  homage  of  my  most  perfect  re- 
spect, and  the  assurance  of  my  fervent  vows  for  the  wel&ro 
of  your  Majesty,  and  of  your  most  august  family ;  and  permit 
me  to  subscribe  myself, 

SiBE, 

Tour  Majesty's  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

WaiiKeh  Boghebtbe. 
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SPEECHES 

IS  THs  ncesAOHUBirT  of 

WARREN  HASTINGS. 


THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MILTON, 


Mt    DBAS  LOBQ, 

I  AJ£  persuaded  that  your  lordship  will  not  he  dieplesseci 
to  see  yoiir  name  inacribed  at  the  beginning  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Burke'a  posthumous  works. 
The  hereditary  iaterest  which  you  poaseBs  in  whatever  re- 
gards the  public  labouia  of  that  great  man  and  diBtioguiahed 
statesman  will  form,  I  trust,  hut  a  small  part  of  your  claim 
to  such  a  distinction .  Your  father,  aud  your  great-uncle,  the 
late  Marquees  of  Bockingham,  in  addition  to  the  happiuesa 
which  they  enjoyed  of  his  personal  intimacy  and  frienaahip, 
had  also  the  cratificatiou  of  being  in  a  hiA  degree  instru- 
m^tal  in  the  direction  of  those  labours  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  I  well  remember  that  Mr.  Burke  manifested  no 
ordinary  sensation  of  joy  at  your  birth — an  event  which  he 
considered  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  The  heir  to  a  title  conveying  the  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation,  and  to  a 
landed  property  among  the  first  in  value  andamphtude, — the 
future  bead  of  a  &mily  whose  alliances  and  connexions 
spread  its  influence  through  a  wide  range  of  social  and  politi- 
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cal  iotercouTBe,  aad  gave  it  a  Benaible  and  permanent  weight 
in  all  matters  of  state,  could  not  be  regarded  by  him  with 
indifference.  Nor  will  this  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  ia 
considered  that  the  piinciplea  of  the  party  of  which  he 
knew  you  would  almost  necCTsarily  become  a  distinguished 
member,  and  probably  im  eminent  support — principles  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  political  liberty,  and  calculated  in  their 
practical  apphcation  to  promote  its  security  in  this  nation- 
had  been  more  philosophically  developed  and  more  accu- 
rately defined,  more  syBteraatically  arranged  and  applied 
with  more  profound  wisdom  to  their  practical  object,  by  him 
than  by  any  other  person,- — principles,  too,  not  less  warmly 
cberisbed  in  his  heart  than  firmly  embraced  by  hia  under- 
standing. Disinterested  patriotism,  he  knew,  you  would 
imbibe  irom  the  lessons  of  your  virtuous  parents,  and  aWhig 
patriot  alone  was  to  be  eipectod  irom  the  house  of  Went- 
worth.  When  he  was  taken  from  us,  you  had  not  attained 
an  age  that  enabled  you  to  profit,  as  your  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  done,  by  his  Mendship  in  private  and  cooperation 
in  public  life.  But  hereditary  veneration  for  his  character 
and  the  studious  perusal  of  his  writings  have  in  a  great  de- 
gree supplied  that  loss.  Had  he  lived  to  know  how  firmly 
and  zealously  you  are  attached  to  the  principles  which  ha 
had  invariably  maintained,  and  how  steadily  and  manfiilly 
you  come  forward  upon  all  occasions  to  their  support,  he 
would  have  derived  from -that  knowledge,  in  the  present  in- 
auspicious state  of  public  aflairs,  some  consolation,  at  least, 
perhaps  some  hope  of  better  times ;  notwithstanding  the  tri- 
umphant career  which  lies  open  to  the  enemies  of  Whiggism, 
in  consequence  of  divisions  within  itself,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
people  from  without. 

In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  political  principles  were  not 
objects  of  barren  speculation.  Wisdom  in  hmi  was  always 
practical.  Whatever  his  understanding  adopted  as  truth, 
made  its  way  to  his  heart,  and  sunk  deep  into  it ;  and  hia 
ardent  and  generous  feeling  seized  with  promptitude  and 
eagerness  every  occasion  of  applying  it  to  the  use  of  man- 
kind. How  large  a  portion  of  an  active  and  laborious  life 
was  thus  employed,  will  be  seen  in  our  future  history  of  it. 
Where  shall  we  find  recorded  exertions  of  active  benevolence, 
at  once  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  important,  made  by 
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one  man  P  Amonget  these,  the  redrees  of  wrongs  and  the 
protection  of  weakuess  from  the  oppreasion  of  power  were 
moat  conspicuous ;  and  of  this  kind,  the  Impeachment  of  Mr. 
Eastings  was  conciidered  by  Mr.  Burke  as  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  interesting  and  momentous. 

The  volume  which  is  now  inscribed  to  your  lordship  re- 
lates to  that  proceeding, — a  proceeding  which  that  virtuous 
and  enlightened  representative  held  to  be  the  moat  important 
of  bis  parliamentary  labours. 

The  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  whether  under  the  veu  of  legitimacy,  or  skulkiDg 
in  the  disguise  of  state  necessity,  or  presenting  the  sbameleBS 
front  of  usurpation, — whether  the  prescriptive  claim  of  as- 
cendency, or  the  brief  career  of  official  authority,  or  the  newlj- 
acqnired  dominion  of  a  mob,' — waa  the  sure  object  of  his 
detestation  and  hostility.  His  endeavours  to  stifle  it  in  its 
birth,  or  to  obstruct  its  march  and  impede  its  progress,  or  to 
redrcas  its  oppressions,  wiU  be  found  to  hare  oceupied  in  va- 
,  rioua  instances,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  small  portion  of  his 
life.  The  scale  upon  which  oppressions  of  this  kind  had 
been  exercised  in  our  East-Indian  possessions,  was  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  it  required  a  mind  like  bis  to  grapple  vrith 
them.  His  ardent  zeal  and  unwearied  perseverance  were 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  He  weU  knew  that  the 
impunity  of  Jndian  delinquency  was  demanded  by  interest 
too  weighty  and  extensive,  and  was  secured  by  influence 
and  protection  too  powerful,  to  be  resisted.  The  event,  ac- 
cordingly, did  not  correspond  with  his  wisbes :  but  the  eclat 
of  a  triumph  was  neither  necessary  to  his  fame,  nor  the  tri- 
umph itsell'  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind.  The  real 
cause  which  he  advocated  did  not  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  judicative  before  which  the  impeachment  was 
tried.  From  the  moment  it  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  the  attainment  of  its  main  object  was  placed  out  of  the 
power  of  his  opponents  to  wrest  from  him. — The  existence 
of  the  enormities,  with  the  commission  of  which  the  governor- 
general  was  charged,  how  much  soever  the  managers  might 
fail  in  the  technical  proof  of  his  gmlt,  required  only  to  be 
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known;  and  Mr.  Burke  was  firmly  persuaded,  that  by  the 
iiiTeatigatioii  of  the  affaire  of  that  government  resulting  from 
the  trial,  and  by  the  public  exposure  of  the  crimes  which  had 
been  perpetrated,  he  had  not  only  discharged  a  nacred  and 
imperative  duty,  but  at  the  same  time  had  interposed  a  pow- 
erful check  to  the  commission  in  future  of  such  enormities. 

It  WB«  from  tliia  view  of  the  subject  that  he  hsd,  a  short 
time  before  hia  last  sickness,  begun  to  prepare  materials  for 
a  complete  histoiy  of  the  impeachment.  His  subsequent  ina- 
bility to  proceed  m  it  was,  I  know,  most  sensibly  felt  by  him  ; 
and  it  was  among  the  last  requests  he  made  me,  that  1  would 
collect  and  arran^  those  materials,  and  publ^h  so  much  of 
them  as  I  might  judge  fit  for  publication. 

With  this  desire  of  my  most  dear  and  honoured  friend  I 
am  endeavouring  to  comply.  The  cultivatota  of  literatnre 
will  for  ever  lament  the  want  of  his  finishing  hand.  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  substance  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  these  volumes,  and  that  the  philosopher  and 
the  statesman  will  not  be  insensible  of  their  value.  This 
volume  contains  the  speeches  which  he  made  at  the  cl(»e  of 
the  impeachment,  ana  which  were  continued  for  nine  days. 

In  a  subsequent  volume  an  essay  wUl  be  made  towards  a 
history  of  his  life,  comprising  such  part  of  his  correspondence, 
and  other  fugitive  compositions,  as  may  be  judged  fit  for  pub- 
lic petusal.  This  volume,  the  termination  of  my  labours  and 
of  our  joint  trust  in  editing  the  posthumous  works  of  Mr. 
Burke,  I  purpose  dedicating  to  the  earl,  your  venerable  father. 
But  as  it  may  not  be  the  Divine  will  that  I  should  live  to 
accomplish  my  intention,  you  wiU  not,  I  hope,  my  dear  lord, 
refuse  permission  to  my  availing  myself  of  this  present  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  world  how  greatly  I  love  nim,  and  how 
highly  I  honour  him. 

Soon  after  mv  first  acquaintance  with  him,  he  succeeded 
to  the  splendid  possessions  of  his  uncle,  the  Marquess  of 
Bockingham,  my  revered  master  and  patron ;  and,  together 
with  them,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Whig  cause  in  England  and  Ireland.  From 
that  time  his  politicil  conduct  is  well  known  to  his  countrv ; 
for  covertly  or  in  concealment,  I  may  confidently  assert,  he 
has  done  nothing.  To  his  country,  tlien,  I  may  safely  leave 
the  judgment  of  that  conduct.    His  political  knowledge,  and 
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luB  abilitj'  for  the  admimBtratlbn  of  public  affaire,  are  known 
to  those  who  have  either  sat  in  council  or  have  held  cor- 
raspondence  with  him  upon  political  subjects.  His  official 
services,  indeed,  during  the  late  long  reign  will  not  appear 
frequent  in  the  historic  page,  nor  his  name  prominently  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  paftj ;  hut  in  the  silent  operation 
M  those  causes  which  have  lutherto  transmitted  to  ua  the 
constitution,  if  not  unimpaired,  perhaps  without  essential 
deterioration,  through  the  Vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  period, 
and  which  have  rescued  it  from  frequent  and  imminent  dan- 
gers, the  pohtician  who  looks  below  the  surface  of  things 
will  discover  abundant  proofs  of  his  influence.  Ever  keeping 
steadily  in  his  view  the  essential  equipoises  of  our  consti- 
tution, he  conceived  it  to  be  his  paramount  duty,  however 
painful  the  performance  of  it  might  be,  to  endeavour  to  main- 
tain that  balance  between  its  constituent  parts  which  is 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  constitution  itself. 

If  at  one  time  be  abdicated,  as  it  were,  the  high  rank 
which  he  held  as  a  leader  of  the  old  Whig  party,  by  concur- 
ring! ij^  aygij  a  formation  of  a  new  party,  as  to  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  public  appeared  tinged  with  a  factious  pursuit  of 
[Ktwer,  and  which  excited  suspicions  of  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciples, it  was  because  he  well  knew  that  no  such  dereliction 
had  taken  place,  and  that  there  were  no  other  means  of  com- 
bating with  effect  that  favourite  system  which,  &om  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lat«  reign,  was  directed  in  all  its  operations 
to  the  very  extinction  of  Wbiggiam. 

I^  in  an  alarming  exigent^,  when  all  constituted  authority 
was  threatened  with  subversion,  he  submitted*  to  the  pain&l 
necessity  of  acting  in  septuntion  from  men  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  esteem,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  habits  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and  in  concert 
with  those  of  whose  political  conduct  he  had  before  generally 
disapproved,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  pro- 
jects of  innovation  which  had  been  avowedly  espoused  by 
those  who  were  then  called  the  New  Whigs  :  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing,  by  strengthening  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  government,  those  inroads  upon  the  constitution,  to 

■  The  coalition  vi(h  Loid  North,  in  1783. 

■  The  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1794,  and  the  fonaation  of  Loid  Gien- 
ville'i  admuustralion,  in  1806. 
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which  the  executive  administration,  when  weskly  formed,  is 
often  driven  in  popular  disturbances  to  have  recourse ;  and 
particularly  it  waa  with  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  pro- 
curing thereby  the  accomplishment  of  n  great  act  of  national 
justice,  by  the  restoration  of  our  Homan  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jecta  to  their  political  righta.  This  support  of  the  executive 
government  required  no  compromiBe  of  public  principles ;  on. 
the  contrajy,  the  additional  strength  acquired  by  the  admin- 
istration m^ht  both  have  disposed  and  enabled  it  to  effectuate 
measures  of  salutary  reform,  of  prudent  retrenchments  of 
expense,  and  of  necessary  economy.  On  the  part  of  Lord 
i'itzwillxam,  this  separatioa  was  marked  with  a  moderation 
which  disarmed  the  animosity  of  the  friends  he  had  quitted 
and  left  open  the  avenues  to  reunion  with  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  indicated  the  terms  and  extent  of  the  new  alli- 
ance,  and  was  a  pledge  to  the  people  that  the  security  of 
their  righto  and  of  the  constitution  was  with  him  the  sole 
object  of  that  alliance. 

Afterwards,  when  the  independence  of  Europe  was  endan- 
gered by  an  overwhelming  force,  which  nothing  but  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  appeared  able  to  resist,  he  united  hia 
endeavours  with  those  of  statesmen  of  the  highest  character 
and  reputation,  to  call  forth  those  resources  in  the  support  of 
a  war,  which,  whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  of  its 
policy  at  its  commencement,  he  then  conceived  to  be  a  mea- 
sure of  unavoidable  necessi^. 

Lastly,  when  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  to  Ma 
country  he  was  exposed  to  the  effects  of  political  intrigues, 
he  bore  the  consequences'  with  that  dignity  which  natiually 
belongs  to  conscious  merit,  when  deprived  of  any  meime  of 
being  useAil. 

Whilst  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  people  for  their 
judgment  upon  his  public  conduct,  to  those  wno  are  most 
intimately  aequainted  with  hia  private  life  I"may  with  equal 
confidence  appeal,  and  ask.  By  what  private  virtue  is  it  not 
eminently  distinguished  F    Is  this  adidation  F    His  advanced 

'  The  disniiBsion  of  (he  coalition  minigDy  in  !J84,  and  the  aubsequent 
discomlilure  of  the  Whig  candidates  at  the  General  Election  in  the  eame 
year ;  his  resignalion  of  the  lord- lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  1795 ;  the  dia- 
miBsioD  of  (hs  Grenville  sdoimistration,  in  1S07  ;  and  Lord  FiUwilliam'a 
lemaval  from  the  locd-Ueateaancy  of  Yorluhire,  in  1819. 
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ftge  and  mine,  as  they  remove  frota  me  almoet  aU  tempta- 
tdoa  to  be  a  flatterer,  may  well  exempt  me  from  auch  an 
imputation.  May  you,  my  dear  lord,  ever  escape  ite  poison- 
ous arts.  May  your  labours  in  the  service  of  your  country 
procure  for  you,  together  with  its  praise,  ite  confidence ;  and 
may  that  confidence,  whOst  it  is  your  reward,  become  in 
your  hands  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  and  securing  its 
moat  valuable  interests  and  general  prosperity.  With  fliese 
and  every  other  good  wish,  and  with  the  sincerest  regard,  I 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.   BOGHSSTEB. 


P.  8. — Some  apology  seems  necessary  for  the  insertion  of 
so  much  matter  extraneous  to  the  immediate  design  of  this 
introduction.  I  have  no  other  to  offer,  but  the  natural  gar- 
rulity, one  of  the  many  infirmities,  of  old  age. — If  age  cannot 
Bcreen  me  from  the  severity  of  criticism,  I  must  demand 
from  the  pubUc  the  indulgence  which  I  may  require,  for 
the  venial  gratification  of  i>rivate  and  personal  fe^ings,  aa 
no  unreasonable  compensation  for  the  labour  and  pains  be- 
stowed in  preparing  these  posthumous  worts  for  it?  perusal. 
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TRIAL  OF  WAEBEN  HASTINGS,  ESQUIRE, 


THIRD  DAY,  15th  FEBRDABY,  1 


(Mb.  BtmsE.) 
Ml  LoKDS, — The  gentlemen  who  have  it  in  command  to 
support  the  impeachment  agaiost  Mr.  Hastings,  hare  directed 
me  to  open  the  cause  with  a  general  view  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Commons  have  proceeded  in  their  charge 
against  him.  The^  have  directed  me  to  accompany  this  with 
another  general  view  of  the  extent,  the  m^nitude,  the  na- 
ture, the  tendency,  and  the  effect  of  the  crimes  which  they 
allege  to  have  been  by  him  committed.  They  have  also  di- 
rected me  to  give  an  explanation  (with  their  aid  I  may  be 
enabled  to  give  it)  of  Buch  circumstances  preceding  the 
crimes  chained  on  Mr.  Hastings,  or  concomit^t  with  them, 
SB  may  tend  to  elucidate  whatever  may  be  found  obacure  in 
the  articlee  as  they  stand.  To  these  tney  wished  me  to  add 
a  few  illustrative  remarks  on  the  laws,  customs,  opinionB,  and 
jnannera  of  the  people  concerned,  and  who  are  the  objects  of 
the  crimes  we  charge  on  Mr.  .Hastings. 

The  several  articles,  aa  they  appear  before  you,  will  be 
Opened  by  other  gentlemen  with  more  particularity,  with 
more  distinctness,  and,  without  doubt,  with  infinitely  more 
ability,  when  they  come  to  apply  the  evidence  which  itatur- 
ally  belongB  to  each  article  of  this  accusation.  This,  my 
loTOs,  is  the  plan  which  we  mean  to  pursue  on  the  great 
charge  which  is  now  to  abide  your  judgment. 

My  lords,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  an  auspicious  circum- 
stance to  this  cause,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  &te  of  many  nations  are  involved,  that,  from  the 
first  commencement  of  our  parliamentary  procesB  to  this  the 
hour  of  solemn  trial,  not  the  smaileat  dinerence  of  opinion 
has  arisen  between  the  two  Houses. 
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My  lords,  there  are  persona  who,  looking  rather  upon 
what  was  to  be  found  in  our  records  and  hiatoriea  than  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  public  justice,  had  formed 
hopes  consolatory  to  themselves  and  aishonourable  to  ua. 
They  flattered  themaelvea  that  the  corruptions  of  India 
would  escape  amidst  the  dissenaions  of  parliament.  They 
ai«  disappointed.  They  will  be  dieappointed  in  all  the  rest 
of  their  expectations,  which  they  have  formed  upon  every- 
thing except  the  merits  of  their  cause.  The  Commons  wiU 
not  have  the  melancholy  unsocial  glory  of  baring  acted  a 
solitary  part  in  a  noble  but  impCTfect  work,  what  the 
greatest  inquest  of  the  nation  has  begun,  its  highest  tribunal 
will  accomplish.  At  length  justice  will  be  <k>ne  to  India. 
It  is  true  that  your  lordships  will  have  your  full  share  in 
this  great  achievement ;  but  the  Commons  have  alwava  con- 
aiderad,  that  whatever  honour  is  divided  with  you  is  doubled 
on  themselves. 

My  lords,  I  must  confeas,  that  amidst  theae  encouraging 
prospects  the  Commons  do  not  approach  your  bar  without 
awe  and  anxiety.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  which 
we  have  in  chuge  will  reconcile  some  degree  of  aolicitude 
for  the  event. with  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which 
we  repose  ourselves  upon.yoiur  lordahipa'  juatiee,  Por  we 
ore  men,  my  lords ;  and  men  are  so  made,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  greatness  of  danger,  but  the  value  of  the  adventure, 
which  measures  the  degree  of  our  concern  in  every  under* 
iakins.  I  solemnly  assure  your  lordships,  that  no  standard 
is  sufficient  to  estunate  the  value  which  the  Commons  set 
upon  the  event  of  the  cause  they  now  bring  before  you. 
My  lords,  the  business  of  this  day  is  not  the  busineas  of  this 
man — it  is  not  solely  whether  the  priaoner  at  the  bar  be 
found  innocent  or  guilty ;  but  whether  millions  of  mankind 
shall  he  made  miserable  or  happy. 

Tour  lordships  will  see  in  the  progress  of  this  cauae,  that 
there  is  not  only  a  long-connecteil,  systematic  seriea  of  mis- 
demeanours, but  an  equally  connected  system  of  maxims  and 
principles  invented  to  justify  them.  Upon  both  of  these 
you  must  judge.  According  to  the  judgment  that  you  shall 
give  upon  the  past  transactions  in  Inoia,  inseparably  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  principles  which  support  them, 
the  whole  character  of  your  future  government  in  that  dis- 
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tant  empire  is  to  be  unalterably  decided.  It  will  take  ita 
perpetual  tesour,  it  will  receive  ite  Snal  impredfiiou,  &om  the 
ataoip  of  of  this  very  hour. 

It  is  not  only  the  interest  of  India,  now  the  most  consider- 
able part  of  the  British  empire,  which  is  concerned,  but  the 
credit  and  honour  of  the  British  naiion  itself  will  be  decided 
by  this  decision.  We  are  to  decide  by  this  judgment, 
whether  the  crimes  of  individuals  are  to  be  tume»i  into  pub- 
lic guilt  and  national  ignominy ;  or  whether  this  nation  wiU 
convert  the  very  offences  which  have  thrown  a  trausient 
shade  upon  ita  goTemment,  into  Bomething  that  will  reflect 
a  permanent  lustre  upon  the  honour,  justice,  and  humanity  of 
this  kingdom. 

My  lords,  there  is  another  cdnsideration,  which  augments 
the  solicitude  of  the  Commons,  equal  to  those  other  two 
great  interns  I  have  stated,  those  of  our  empire  and  our 
national  character ;  something  that,  if  possible,  comes  more 
home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  every  Bnglishmui  i  I 
mean,  the  interests  of  our  constitution  itself,  which  ia  deeply 
involved  in  the  event  of  this  cause.  The  future  use,  and 
the  whole  effect,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  process  of 
%ii  impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  before 
the  peers  of  this  kingdom,  upon  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
mons, will  very  much  tie  decided  by  your  judgment  in  thia 
cause.  This  tribunal  will  be  found  (I  hope  it  will  always 
be  found)  too  great  for  petty  causes ;  if  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  found  incompetent  to  one  of  the  greatest, — that 
is,  if  little  offences,  from  their  minuteness,  escape  you,  and 
the  greatest,  foim  their  magnitude,  oppress  you, — it  is  im- 
possible that  this  form  of  trial  should  not.  In  the  end,  vanish 
out  of  the  constitution.  For  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves ; 
whatever  does  not  stand  with  credit  cminot  stand  long.  And 
if  the  constitution  should  be  deprived,  I  do  not  mean  in 
form,  but  virtually,  of  this  resouree,  it  is  rirtually  deprived 
of -everything  else  that  is  valuable  in  it.  Por  this  process 
is  the  cement  which  binds  the  whole  together ;  this  is  the 
individuating  principle,  that  makes  England  what  England 
is.  In  this  court  it  is,  that  no  subject,  in  no  part  of  the  em> 
pire,  can  fail  pf  competent  and  proportionable  justice :  here 
it  is  that  we  provide  for  that  which  ia  the  aubataatial  excel* 
lence  of  our  constitution ;  I  mean,  the  great  circulatioD  of 
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reBpoDBibility,  by  which  (eicepting  the  supreme  power)  no 
man,  in  no  circum  stance,  can  escape  the  accoimt  which  he 
owes  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  It  ia  by  this  prooess  that 
magistracy,  whict  tries  and  controls  all  other  things,  is  itself 
tried  and  controlled.  Other  constitutions  are  satisfied  with 
making  good  subjects  ;  this  is  a  aecurity  for  good  gOTemora. 
It  is  by  this  tribunal  that  statesmen  who  abuse  their  powar, 
are  accused  by  statesmen,  and  tried  bv  statesmen,  not  upon 
the  niceties  di  a  narrow  jurisprudence,  but  upon  the  enlai^;ed 
and  solid  principles  of  state  morality.  It  is  here  that  those 
who  by  the  abuse  of  power  have  violated  the  spirit  of  law, 
can  never  hope  for  protection  from  any  of  its  forma : — it  is 
here  that  those  who  have  refused  to  conform  themselves  to 
its  perfections,  can  never  hope  to  escape  through  any  of  its 
defects.  It  ought,  therefore,  my  lords,  to  become  our  com- 
mon care  to  guard  this  yoor  precious  deposit,  rare  in  its  uae, 
but  powerful  in  its  eflect,  with  a  religious  vigilance,  and  never 
to  suffer  it  to  be  either  discredited  or  antiquated.  For  this 
great  end  your  lordships  are  invested  with  great  and  plenary 
powers  :  but  you  do  not  suspend,  you  do  not  supersede,  you 
do  not  annihilate,  any  subordinate  jurisdiction  ;  on  the  con-  ' 
trajy,  you  axe  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  them  all. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  felicity  of  our  times,  less  fer- 
tile  in  great  offences  than  those  which  have  gone  before 
us,  or  whether  it  is  from  a  sluggish  apathy  which  has  dulled 
and  enervated  the  public  justice,  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
determine ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  now  sixty- 
three  years  since  any  impeachment,  groimded  upon  abuse  of 
authority  and  misdemeanour  in  ofGce,  has  come  before  this 
tribunal.  The  last  is  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1725.  So  that  the  oldest  process  known 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country  has,  upon  its  revival,  some 
i^pearance  of  novelty.  At  this  time,  when  all  Europe  is 
in  a  state  of,  perhaps,  contagious  fermentation, — when  an- 
tiquity has  lost  all  its  reverence  and  all  its  effect  on  the  minds 
of^men,  at  the  anme  time  that  novelty  is  stDl  attended  with 
the  suspicions  that  always  will  be  attached  to  whatever  is 
new, — we  have  been  anxiously  careful,  in  a  business  which 
'  leems  to  combine  the  objections  both  to  what  is  auti^uated 
and  what  ia  novel,  so  to  conduct  ourselves  that  nothmg  in 
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the  revival  of  this  great  parliamentary  process  shall  afford  a 
pretext  for  its  future  dieuse. 

My  lords,  strongly  impressed  as  they  are  with  these  senti- 
ments,  the  CoinmonB  have  conducted  themselves  with  singu- 
lar care  and  caution.  Without  losing  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a 
public  prosecution,  they  have  comported  themselves  with 
such  moderation,  temper,  and  decorum,  as  would  not  have  ill 
become  the  final  judgment,  if  with  them  rested  the  final  judg- 
ment, of  this  great  cause. 

With  very  few  interroisBionB,  the  affairs  of  India  have  con- 
stantly engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons  for  more  than 
fourteen  years.  We  may  safely  affirm,  we  have  tried  every 
mode  of  legislative  provision,  before  we  had  recourse  to  any- 
thing of  penal  process.  It  was  in  the  year  1774  we  framed 
an  act  of  parliament  for  remedy  to  the  then  existing  disorders 
in  India,  such  as  the  then  information  before  us  enabled  us 
to  enact.  Finding  that  the  act  of  parliament  did  not  an- 
swer all  the  ends  that  were  expected  from  it,  we  had,  in  the 
year  1782,  recourse  to  a  bod^  of  monitory  resolutions. 
Neither  had  we  the  expected  Iruit  from  them.  When,  there- 
fore, we  fo\md  that  our  inquiries  and  our  reports,  our  laws 
and  our  admonitions,  were  alike  despised  ;  that  enormities  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  they  were  forbidden,  detected,  and 
exposed ;  when  we  found  that  guilt  stalked  with  an  erect  and 
upright  front,  and  that  legal  authority  seemed  to  akult  and 
hide  its  head  like  outlawed  guilt ;  when  we  found  that  some 
of  those  very  persons  who  were  appointed  by  parliament  to 
assert  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  were  the 
most  forward,  the  most  bold,  and  the  most  active  in  the 
conspiracy  for  their  destruction ;  then  it  was  time  for  the 
justice  of  the  nation  to  recollect,  itself.  To  have  forborne 
longer  would  not  have  been  patience,  but  collusion ;  it  would 
have  been  participation  with  guilt ;  it  would  have  been  to 
make  ourselves  accomplices  with  the  criminal. 

We  found  it  was  impossible  to  evade  painful  duty  without 
betraying  a  sacred  trust.  Having,  therefore,  resolved  upon 
the  last  taiA  only  resource,  a  penal  prosecution,  it  was  our 
next  business  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  long  deli- 
beration.  In  all  points  we  proceeded  with  selection.  Wa 
have  chosen  (we  trust  it  will  so  appear  to  your  lordships) 
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Buch  a  crime,  and  such  a  crimmal,  and  such  a  body  of  evi- 
dence, and  Buch  a  mode  of  process,  as  would  have  reconi' 
mended  this  course  of  justice  to  posterity,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  supported  by  an  example  in  the  practice  of  our  fra*- 
&tbers. 

Pirat,  to  speak  of  the  process  :  we  are  to  inform  your  lord- 
ships,  that,  besides  that  long  previous  deliberation  of  fourteen 
years,  we  examined,  aa  a  preliminary  to  this  proceeding,  every 
circumstance  which  could  prove  favourable  to  parties  appa- 
rently delinquent,  before  we  finally  resolved  to  prosecute. 
There  was  no  precedent  to  be  found  in  the  journals,  favour- 
able to  persons  in  Mr.  Hastings's  circumstances,  that  was  not 
appUed  to.  Many  measureB  utterly  unknown  to  former  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  which,  indeed,  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  enfeeble  them,  but  ithich  were  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  that  were  to  he  prosecuted,  were  adopted,  for 
tbe  first  time,  upon  this  occasion. — In  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  the  criminal  desired  to  be  heard.  He  was  heard  j 
and  he  produced  before  the  bar  of  the  House  that  insolent 
and  unbecoming  paper  which  lies  upon  our  table.  It  was  do. 
liberately  given  in  by  his  own  hand,  and  signed  with  his  own 
name.  The  Commons,  however,  passed  by  everything  offen- 
sive in  that  paper  with  a  m^nanimity  that  became  them. 
They  considered  nothing  in  it  but  the  facta  that' the  defend- 
ant alleged,  and  the  principles  he  maintained;  andafter  a  de- 
liberation, not  short  of  judicial,  we  proceeded  with  confidence 
to  your  bar. 

So  &r  as  to  tbe  process  ;  which,  though  I  mentioned  last 
in  the  line  and  order  in  which  I  stated  the  objects  of  oor 
selection,  I  thought  it  best  to  despatch  first. 

As  to  the  crime  which  we  chose,  we  first  considered  well 
what  it  was  in  its  nature,  under  all  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it.  We  weighed  it  with  all  its  extenuations,  and 
with  all  its  ^gravations.  On  that  review  we  are  warranted 
to  assert,  that  the  crimes  with  which  we  charge  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  are  substantial  Crimea ;  that  they  are  no  errors  or 
mistakes,  such  as  wise  and  good  men  might  possibly  fall  into ; 
which  laAj  even  produce  Tery  pernicious  efiects,  without 
being  in  (act  great  offences.  The  Commons  are  too  liberal 
not  to  allow  for  tbe  difficulties  of  a  great  and  arduous  public 
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situation.  They  koow  too  well  the  domineormg  neceasitiee, 
which  frequently  occur  in  all  great  affairs.  They  know  the 
exigency  of  a  presaing  occasion,  which  in  ita  precipitate 
career  bears  everything  down  before  it,  which  does  not  give 
time  to  the  mind  to  recollect  its  laculties,  to  reinforce  its 
reason,  and  to  have  recourse  to  fixed  principlea,  hut,  by  com- 
pelling an  instant  and  tumultuous  decision,  too  often  obliges 
men  to  decide  in  a  manner  that  calm  judgment  would  cer- 
tainly have  rejected.  We  know,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by 
men,  that  the  persona  who  serre  us  must  be  tried  aa  men, 
and  with  a  very  large  allowance  indeed  to  human  infirmity 
and  himian  error.  This,  my  lords,  we  knew,  and  we  weighed 
before  we  came  before  you.  But  the  crimes  which  we 
charge  in  these  articles,  are  nbt  lapses,  defects,  errors,  of  com- 
mon human  frailty,  which,  as  we  know  and  feel,  we  can, 
allow  for.  We  charge  this  ofTender  with  no  crimes  that 
have  not  arisen  from  paasiona  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbour; 
with  no  ofiences  that  have  not  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity, 
pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treacherv,  cruelty,  malignity  of 
temper ;  in  short,  in  notning  that  does  not  argue  a  total  ei- 
tinctioa  of  all  moral  principle,  that  does  not  manifest  an  in- 
veterate blackness  of  heart,  died  in  grain  with  malice,  vitiated, 
corrupted,  gangrened  to  the  very  core.  If  we  do  not  plant 
his  crimes  in  those  vices  which  the  breast  of  man  is  made 
to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws  human  and  divine  to 
interdict,  we  desire  no  longer  to  be  heard  upon  thia  occasion. 
Let  everything  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of  surprise 
or  error,  upon  thoae  grounds  he  pleaded  with  success:  we 
give  up  the  whole  of  thoae  predicaments.  We  urge  no 
crimes  that  were  not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  charge 
him  with  nothing  that  he  did  not  commit  upon  deliberation  ; 
that  he  did  not  commit  against  advice,  supplication,  and 
remonstrance ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  the  direct 
command  of  lawful  authority  ;  that  he  did  not  commit  after 
reproof  and  reprimand,  the  reproof  and  reprimand  of  those 
who  are  authorized  by  the  lawa  to  reprove  and  reprimand 
him.  The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings  are  crimes  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  aggravated  by  being  crimes  of  contumacy. 
They  were  crimes  not  against  forms,  but  against  thoae  eter- 
nal laws  of  justice,  which  are  our  rule  and  our  birthright. 
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His  offence  are,  not  in  formal,  technical  language,  but  in  re- 
ality, in  Bulffitance,  and  effect,  high  Crimea  and  high  misde- 


So  far  as  to  the  Crimea.  Aa  to  the  criminal,  we  have 
chosen  him  on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  selected  the 
crimes.  We  haTe  not  chosen  to  bring  before  you  a  poor, 
puny,  trembling  delinquent,  misled,  perhaps,  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  taught  him  better,  but  who  have  afterwards 
oppressed  liim  by  their  power,  as  they  had  first  corrupted  him 
by  their  example.  Instances  there  have  been  many,  wherein 
the  punishment  of  minor  offences,  in  inferior  pereons,  has 
been  made  the  means  of  screening  crimes  of  a  bigh  order, 
and  in  men  of  high  description.  Our  course  is  different. 
"We  have  not  brought  before  you  an  obscure  offender,  who, 
when  his  insignificance  and  weakness  are  weighed  against  the 
power  of  the  prosecution,  gives  even  to  pubfie  justice  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  oppression ;  no,  my  lords,  we  have 
brought  beforeyou  the  first  man  of  India  in  rank,  authority, 
and  station.  We  have  brought  before  you  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of  eastern  offenders ;  a 
captain-general  of  iniquity,  under  whom  aU  the  fraud,  all  the 
peculation,  all  the  tyranny,  in  India,  are  embodied,  disciplined, 
arrayed,  and  paid.  This  is  the  person,  my  lords,  that  we 
bring  before  you.  We  have  brought  before  you  such  a  per- 
son, that,  if  you  strike  at  him  with  the  firm  and  decided  arm 
of  justice,  you  will  not  have  need  of  a  great  many  more  ei- 
amples.     Tou  strike  at  the  whole  corps,  if  you  s^ike  at  the 

80  far  as  to  the  crime  :  so  far  as  to  the  criminal.  Now, 
my  lords,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have  brought  to  support  such  a  charge,  and  which 
ought  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  charge  itself.  It  is  chiefly 
evidence  of  record,  officially  signed  by  the  criminal  himseu 
in  many  instaneeff.  We  have  brought  before  you  his  own 
letters,  authenticated  by  his  own  hand.  On  these  we  chiefly 
rely.  But  we  shall  likewise  bring  before  you  living  wit- 
nesses, competent  to  speak  to  the  points  to  which  they  are 
brought. 

When  you  consider  the  late  enormous  power  of  tiie  pris- 
oner ;  when  you  consider  his  criminal,  indefatigable  assidu- 
ity in  the  destruction  of  all  recorded  evidence ;  when  you 
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conaider  the  influence  be  has  orer  &ImpBt  ^1  living  teBiimo* 
ny ;  wben  you  consider  the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action, — 
I  believe  your  lordships,  and  I  believe  the  world,  will  be 
astonished  that  ho  much,  so  clear,  so  solid,  and  so  concluaive 
evidence  of  all  kinds  has  been  obtained  against  him.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  nine  instances  ia  ten  the  evidence  is  sucb 
as  would  satisfy  the  narrow  precision  supposed  to  prevail, 
and  to  a  degree  rightly  to  prevail,  in  all  subordinate  power 
and  delegated  jurisdiction.  But  your  lordships  vrill  maintiun, 
what  we  assert  and  claim  as  the  right  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain, — that  you  are  not  bound  by  any  rules  of  evi- 
dence, or  any  other  rulea  whatever,  eicept  those  of  natural, 
immutable,  and  substantial  Justice. 

God  forbid  the  Commons  should  desire  that  anything 
should  be  received  aa  proof  from  them,  which  is  not  by  na- 
ture adapted  to  prove  the  thing  in  question.  If  they  should 
mate  such  a  request,  they  would  aim  at  overturning  the 
very  principles  of  that  justice  to  which  they  resort.  They 
would  give  the  nation  an  evil  example,  that  would  rebound 
back  on  themselves,  and  bring  destruction  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  on  those  of  all  their  posterity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  htfve  too  much  confidence  in  the 
learning  with  which  you  will  be  advised,  and  the  liber^ty 
and  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  with  which  you  are  born, 
to  suspect  that  you  would,  by  any  abuse  of  the  forms,  and 
a  technical  course  of  proceemng,  deny  justice  to  so  great  & 
part  of  the  world  that  claims  it  at  your  bands.  Your  lord- 
ships always  had  an  ample  power,  and  almost  unlimited  juris- 
diction ;  you  have  now  a  boundless  object.  It  is  not  from 
this  district,  or  from  that  parish,  not  from  this  city,  or  the 
other  prorince,  that  relief  is  now  applied  for :  eiiled  and 
undone  princes,  extensive  tribes,  suffering  nations,  infinite 
descriptions  of  mfen,  different  in  language,  in  manners,  and 
in  rites^men,  separaled  by  every  barrier  of  nature  from  yon, 
by  the  providence  of  God  are  blended  in  one  common  cause, 
and  are  now  become  suppliants  at  your  bar.  For  the  honour 
of  this  nation,  in  vindication  of  this  myaterioiia  providence, 
let  it  be  known  that  no  rule  formed  upon  municipal  maxims 
(if  any  such  rule  exists)  will  prevent  the  course  of  that 
imperial  justice  which  you  owe  to  the  people  that  call  to 
you  from  all  parts  of  a  great  disjointed  world.     For,  situated 
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aa  this  kingdom  is,  an  object,  thank  Gtod,  of  envy  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  nations ;  its  conduct  in  that  high  and  elevated  situation 
will  undoubtedly  be  scrutinized  witn  a  severity  as  great  as 
its  power  is  invidioua. 

It  is  well  known,  that  enormous  wealth  has  poured  into 
this  coimtry  from  India  through  a  thousand  channels,  public 
and  concealed ;  and  it  is  no  particular  derogation  from  our 
honour  to  euppose  a  possibility  of  being  corrupted  by  that 
by  which  other  empires  have  been  corrupted,  and  assem- 
blies almost  as  respectable  and  venerable  as  your  lordships 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  vitiated.  Forty  millions  of 
money  at  least  have  within  our  memory  been  brought  from 
India  into  England.  In  this  case  the  most  sacred  judicature 
ought  to  look  to  its  reputation.  Without  offence  we  may 
Tenture  to  suggest,  that  the  best  vray  to  secure  reputation  is 
not  by  a  proud  defiance  of  public  opinion,  hut  by  guiding 
our  actions  in  such  a  manner  aa  that  public  opinion  may  in 
the  end  be  securely  defied'  by  having  been  previously  re- 
spected and  dreaded.  No  direct  fake  judgment  is  appre- 
hended from  the  tribunals  of  this  country.  But  it  is  feared 
that  partiality  may  lurk  and  nestle  in  the  abuse  of  our  forma 
of  proceeding.  It  is  neceasary,  therefore,  that  nothing  in 
that  proceeding  should  appear  to  mark  the  slightest  trace, 
should  betray  tlie  fainteat  odour,  of  chicane,  God  forbid  that. 
when  you  try  the  most  serious  of  all  causes,  that  when  you 
try  the  cause  of  Asia  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  there  should 
be  the  least  suspicion  that  a  narrow  partiality  utterly  de- 
structive of  juBtice  should  so  guide  ua,  that  a  British  subject 
in  power  should  appi!ar  in  substance  to  poasesa  rights  which 
are  denied  to  the  bumble  allies,  to  the  attached  dependants 
of  this  kingdom,  who  by  their  distance  have  a  double  demand 
upon  your  protection,  and  who  by  an  implicit  (I  hope  not  a 
weak  and  useleas)  trust  in  yon  have  stripped  themselves  of 
every  other  reaource,.  under  heaven. 

I  do  not  say  this  from  any  fear,  doubt,  or  hesitation,  con- 
cerning what  your  lordships  will  finally  do — none  in  the 
world  ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  ears  to  the  rumours  which  you 
all  know  to  be  disaeminated  abroad.  The  abusers  of  power 
may  have  a  chance  to  cover  themselves  by  those  fences  and 
intrenchments  which  were  made  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people  against  men  of  that  very  description.     But  God 
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forbid  it  should  be  bruited  from  Pckin  te  Paria,  that  the  laws 

of  EnglMid  are  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  hut  to  the 
poor,  the  miserable,  and  defenceless. they  afford  no  resource 
ftt  all  God  forbid  it  should  be  said,  no  nation  ia  equal  to 
the  English  in  eubgiantial  violence  and  in  formal  justice, — 
that  in  this  kingdom  we  feel  ourselves  competent  to  confer 
the  most  extravagant  and  inordinate  powers  upon  public  min< 
istera,  but  that  we  are  deficient,  poor,  helpless,  lame,  and  im- 
potent in  the  means  of  calling  them  to  account  for  their  use 
of  them.  An  opinion  has  been  insidiously  circulated  through 
this  kingdom,  and  through  foreign  nations  too,  that  in  order 
to  corer  our  participation  iu  guilt,  and  our  common  interest 
in  the  plunder  of  the  East,  we  have  invented  a  set  of  scho- 
lastic distinctions,  abhorrent  to  the  common  sense  aad  un- 
propitious  to  the  common  necessities  of  mankind,  by  which 
we  are  to  deny  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  knows,  and  what  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  both 
knows  and  feels,  I  do  not  deprecate  any  appearance  which 
may  give  countenance  to  this  aspersion  from  suspicion  that 
any  corrupt  motive  can  influence  this  court ;  I  deprecate  it 
from  knowing  that  hitherto  we  have  moved  within  the  nar- 
row  circle  of  municipal  justice.  I  am  afraid  that,  from  the 
habits  acquired  by  moving  within  a  circumscribed  sphere, 
we  may  be  induced  rather  to  endeavour  at  forcing  nature 
into  that  municipal  circle,  than  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
national  justice  to  the  necessities  of  the  empire  we  have 
obtained. 

This  ia  the  only  thing  which  does  create  any  doubt  or 
difGculty  in  the  minds  of  sober  people.  But  there  are  those 
who  will  not  judge  so  equitably.  Where  two  motiveB, 
neither  of  them  perfectly  justifiable,  may  be  aasigaed,  the 
worst  has  the  chance  of  being  preferred.  If,  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  chicane  in  the  court,  justice  should  fail,  all  men 
will  say,  better  there  were  no  tribujutls  at  all.  In  my  humble 
oDiuion,  it  would  be  better  a  thousand  times  to  give  all  coii>- 
plainants  the  short  answer  the  Dey  of  Algiers  gave  a 
British  ambassador  representing  certain  grievances  sufiered 
by  the  British  merchants, — "My  friend"  (as  the  story  ia 
related  by  Dr.  Shawe),  "  do  not  you  know  that  my  aubjecta 
are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captain  ?"— better 
it  would  be  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  thousand  times 
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more  muily,  than  a  hypocritical  procesB,  which,  under  a 
pretended  reverence  to  punctilious  ceremonies  and  obeerv- 
ancea  of  law,  ahacdons  mankind,  without  help  and  reaource, 
to  all  the  desolating  conaequencea  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
conduct  and  event  of  this  cause  will  put  an  end  to  such 
doubts,  wherever  they  may  be  entertained.  Tour  lordshipa 
will  eiereiae  the  great  plenary  powers  with  which  you  are 
invested  in  a  manner  that  will  do  honour  to  the  protecting 
justice  of  this  kingdom,  that  will  completely  avenge  the 
great  people  who  are  subjected  to  it.  Ton  will  not  suffer 
your  proceedings  to  be  squared  by  any  rules,  but  by  their 
necessities,  and  by  that  law  of  a  common  nature  which 
cements  them  to  us  and  us  to  them.  The  reports  to  the 
contrary  have  been  spread  abroad  with  uncommon  induatry, 
but  they  will  be  speedily  refuted  by  the  humanity,  simplicity, 
dignity,  and  nobleness  of  your  lordships'  justice. 

Having  aaid  aU  that  J  am  instructed  to  say  concerning 
the  process  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  used,  concern- 
ing the  crimes  which  they  have  chosen,  concerning  the  crim- 
inal upon  whom  they  attach  the  crimes,  and  concerning  the 
evidence  which  they  mean  to  produce,  I  am  now  to  proceed 
to  open  that  part  of  the  business  which  falls  to  my  share.  It 
is  rather  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  than  tm  enforce- 
ment of  the  crimes. 

Tour  lordships  of  course  will  be  apprized,  that  this  cause 
is  not  what  occurs  every  day  in  the  ordinary  round  of  muni- 
cipal affairs  ;  that  it  has  a  relation  to  many  things,  that  it 
touches  many  points  in  many  places,  which  are  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  beaten  orbit  of  our  English  affairs. 
In  other  affairs  e*rery  allusion  immediately  meets  its  point  of 
reference ;  nothing  can  be  started  that  does  not  immediately 
awaken  to  your  attention  something  in  your  own  laws  and 
usages  which  you  meet  with  every  day  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life.  But  here  you  are  caught  aa  it  were  into  an- 
other world  ;  you  are  to  have  the  way  pioneered  before  you. 
As  the  subject  is  new,  it  must  be  explained ;  as  it  is  intricate 
as  well  as  new,  that  Aplanation  can  be  only  comparatively 
short :  and  therefore,  knowing  your  lordships  to  be  poasessed, 
along  with  all  other  judicial  virtues,  of  the  first  and  founda- 
tion of  them  all,  judicial  patience,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
grudge  a  few  hours  to  the  explanation  oi  that  which  ban  cost 
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the  Commons  fourteen  years'  assiduous  application  to  ac- 
quire;— that  your  lordabips  will  not  disdain  to  grant  a  few 
hours  to  what  has  cost  the  people  of  India  upwards  of  thirty 
yearsof  that  iunate,  inTeteratei  tiereditary  patience  to  endure. 
My  lords,  the  powers  which  Mr.  Hastings  ia  charged  with 
having  abuaed,  are  the  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the  East- 
India  Company.  The  East-India  Compajiy  itseu  acts  under 
two  very  dissimilar  sorts  of  powers,  derived  from  two  sources 
very  remote  from  each  other.  The  first  source  of  its  power 
is  under  charters  which  the  Crown  of  Qreat  Britain  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  parliament  to  grant ;  the  other  ia  from 
several  charters  derived  from  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  the 
person  in  whose  dominions  they  were  chiefly  conversant : 
particularly  that  great  charter  by  which,  in  the  year  1766, 
they  acquired  the  high  stewardship  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa.  Under  those  two  bodies  of  charters, 
the  East- India  Company  and  all  their  servants  are  authorized 

As  to  those  of  the  first  description,  it  is  from  the  British 
charters  that  they  derive  the  capacity  by  which  they  are 
considered  as  a  public  body,  or  at  all  capable  of  any  public 
Unction.  It  is  from  thence  they  acquire  the  capacity  to  take 
from  any  power  whatsoever  any  other  charter,  to  acquire  any 
other  offices,  or  to  hold  any  other  possessions.  This,  being 
the  root  and  origin  of  their  power,  reodera  them  responsible 
to  the  party  from  whom  all  their  immediate  and  consequen- 
tial powers  are  derived.  Aa  they  have  emanated  from  the 
supreme  power  of  this  kingdom,  the  whole  body  and  the 
whole  train  of  their  servants,  the  corporate  body  aa  a  corpo- 
rate body,  individuals  as  individuals,  are  responsible  to  the 
high  justice  of  this  kingdom.  In  delegating  great  power  to 
the  East-India  Company  this  kingdom  has  not  released  its 
sovereignty;  on  the  contrary  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
pany is  increased  by  the  greatnesa  and  sacredness  of  the  pow- 
ers that  have  been  intrusted  to  it.  Attempts  have  been  mado 
abroad  to  circulate  a  notion  that  tbe  acts  of  the  East-India 
Company  and  their  servants  are  not  co|;nizable  here.  I  hope 
on  this  occasion  your  lordsbips  will  show  that  this  nation 
never  did  give  a  power,  without  annexing  to  it  a  proportion- 
able degree  of  responsibility.  ' 

As  to  their  other  powers,  the  Company  derives  them  from 
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the  Mogul  empire  by  various  charters  &om  that  crown,  and 
from  the  great  magistrates  of  that  crown,  and  particularly  by 
the  Mogm  charter  of  1765,  by  which  they  obtained  the  Du- 
anni,  that  is,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  king- 
doms of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  By  that  cbfU'ter  they 
bound  themselTes  (and  bound  incluBively  all  their  servanta) 
to  perform  all  the  duties  belonging  to  that  new  office,  and  to 
beheld  by  all  the  ti^  belonging  to  that  new  relation.  If 
the  Mogul  empire  had  existed  in  its  vigour,  they  would  have 
been  bound  under  that  responsibihty  to  observe  the  laws, 
rights,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  to  pursue 
their  benefit  in  all  things.  For  this  duty  was  inherent  in 
the  nature,  institution,  and  purpose  of  the  office  which  they 
received.  If  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  from  whom  they 
derived  those  powers,  should  by  any  revolution  in  human 
affairs  be  annihilated  or  suBpended,  their  duty  to  the  people 
below  them,  which  was  created  under  the  Mogul  charter,  is 
not  annihilated,  is  not  even  suspended;  and  for  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  performance  of  that  duty  they  are  thrown 
back  upon  that  country  (thank  God,  not  annihilated)  from 
whence  their  original  power  and  all  subsequent  derivative 
powers  have  flowed.  When  the  Company  acquired  that  high 
office  in  India,  an  English  corporation  "became  an  integml 
pari;  of  the  Mogul  empire.  When  Great  Britain  virtually 
assented  to  that  grant  of  office,  and  afterwards  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  Great  Britain  guaranteed  the  performance  of  all 
its  duties.  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  virtual  act  of  union 
with  that  country,  by  which  we  bound  ourselves  as  securities 
to  preserve  the  people  in  all  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties 
which  their  natural  original  sovereign  was  bound  to  support, 
if  he  had  been  in  condition  to  support  them.  By  the  dis- 
position of  events  the  two  duties,  flowing  from  two  different 
sources,  are  now  united  in  one.  The  people  of  India  there- 
fore come,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  but 
in  their  own  right,  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  before  the  su- 
preme royal  justice  of  this  kingdom,  irom  whence  originally  all 
the  powers  under  which  they  have  suffered  were  derived. 

It  may  be  a  little  necessajy,  when  we  are  stating  the 
powers  the  Company  have  denved  from  their  charter,  and 
which  we  state  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  abused,  to  state  in  as 
short  and  as  comprehensive  words  as  I  can  (for  the  matter  is 
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large  indeecl)  whst  the  conatitution  of  that  Company  is  ;  I 
mean,  chiefly,  what  it  ia  in  inference  to  its  Indian  service,  the 
great  theatre  of  the  abuse.  Tour  lordships  will  naturally 
conceive,  that  it  is  not  to  inform  you,  but  to  revive  circum- 
stances in  your  memory,  that  I  enter  into  this  detail. 

Ton  will  therefore  recollect,  that  the  East-India  Company 
had  its  origin  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
a  period  of  projecta,  when  all  sorts  of  commercial  adventures, 
companies,  and  monopolies  were  in  fashion.  At  that  time 
the  Company  was  constituted,  with  extensive  powena  for  in- 
creasing the  commerce  and  the  honour  of  this  country ;  be- 
cause increasing  its  commerce  without  increasing  its  honour 
and  reputation  would  have  been  thought  at  that  time,  and 
will  be  ttiought  now,  a  bad  bargain  for  the  country.  The 
powers  of  the  Company  were,  under  that  charter,  merely  com- 
mercial. By  degrees,  as  the  theatre  of  operation  was  distant ; 
as  its  intercourse  was  with  many  great,  some  barbarous,  and 
all  of  them  armed  nations — nations  in  which  not  only  the 
sovereign  but  the  subjects  were  armed ;  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  their  powers.  The  firat  power  they  obtained 
was  a  power  of  naval  diaeipline  in  their  ships — a  power  which 
haa  been  since  dropped  ;  the  neit  was  a  power  of  law  mar- 
tial ;  the  neit  was  a  power  of  civil  and,  to  a  degree,  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own  factories,  upon  their 
own  people  and  their  own  servants ;  the  neit  was — and  here 
was  a  stride  indeed — the  power  of  peace  and  war.  Those 
high  and  almost  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
which  were  hardly  ever  known  before  to  be  parted  with  to 
any  subjects,  and  which,  in  aeveral  states,  were  not  wholly 
intrusted  to  the  prince  or  head  of  tbe  commonwealth  himself, 
were  given  to  the  East-India  Company.  That  Company  ac- 
quired these  powera  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
and  they  were  afterwards  more  fully  as  well  as  more  legally 
given  by  parliament  after  the  Be  volution.  From  this  time 
the  East-India  Company  was  no  longer  merely  a  mercantile 
company,  formed  for  the  extension  of  the  British  commerce ; 
it  mora  nearly  resembled  a  delegation  of  the  whole  power 
and  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom,  sent  into  the  East.  From 
that  time  the  Company  oyght  to  be  considered  as  a  subordi- 
nate sovereign  power ;  that  is,  aovereign  with  regard  to  the 
olgects  which  it  touched,   subordinate  with  regard  to  the 
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power  from  whence  its  great  trust  waa  derived.  Under  these 
Buccessive  arrangements  things  took  a  course  very  different 
from  their  usual  order.  A  new  disposition  tooli  place,  not 
dreamt  of  in  the  theories  of  speculative  politicians,  and  of 
.  which,  few  eiamplea  in  the  least  resembling  it  have  been 
Been  in  the  modern  world,  none  at  all  in  the  ancient.  In 
other  instanceB  a  political  body,  that  acts  as  a  commonwealth, 
was  first  settled,  and  trade  followed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
protection  obtained  by  political  power  ;  but  here  the  course 
of  afiairs  was  reversed.  The  constitution  of  the  Company 
began  in  commerce,  and  ended  in  empire.  Indeed,  wherever 
the  sovereign  powers  of  peace  and  war  are  given,  there  wants 
but  time  and  circumstance  to  maie  these  powers  supersede 
every  other.  The  affairs  of  commerce  will  fall  at  last  into 
their  proper  rank  and  situation.  However  primary  in  their 
original  intention,  they  will  become  secondary.  The  pos- 
session, therefore,  and  the  power  of  assertion  of  these  great  - 
authorities  coinciding  with  the  improved  state  of  Europe, 
with  the  improved  state  of  arts  in  Europe,  with  the  improved 
state  of  laws,  and,  what  is  much  more  material,  the  improved 
state  of  military  discipline,  more  and  more  perfected  every 
day  with  us, — univeraal  improvement  in  Europe  coinciding 
with  the  general  decay  of  Asia  (for  the  proud  day  of  Asia  is 
pa8aed),^this  improvement  coinciding  with  the  relaxation 
and  dissolution  of^the  Mogul  government,  with  the  decline 
of  its  warlike  spirit,  with  the  total  disuse  of  the  ancient  atriet- 
nesB  of  the  military  discipline  established  by  Tamerlan^ — 
the  India  Company  came  to  be  what  it  is — a  great  empire, 
cwrying  on  suhordinately  a  great  commerce ;  it  became  that 
thing  which  was  supposed  by  the  Eoman  law  irreconcilable 
to  reason  and  propriety — eimdem  negotiatorem  et  dominion  ; 
the  same  power  became  the  general  trader,  the  same  power 
became  the  supreme  lord.  ' 

In  this  exalted  situation  the  India  Company,  however,  still 
preserves  traces  of  its  original  mercantile  character.  The 
whole  eiterior  order  of  its  political  service  is  carried  on  upon 
a  mercantile  plan  and  mercantile  principles.  In  fact  the 
Eaet-India  Company  in  Asia  is  a  state  in  the  disguise  of  a 
merchant.  Its  whole  service  is  a  system  of  public  offices 
in  the  disguise  of  a  counting-house.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
external  order  and  series  of  the  service,  aa  I  observed,  is  com- 
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mercial;  the  principal,  the  inward,  the  re&l,  is  almost  en- 
tirdy  political. 

This  Bystemof  the  Company's  Bervice,its  order  and  disci- 
pline, is  neceasary  to  be  eipiaiued  to  yonr  lordships,  that 
you  may  see  in  what  manner  the  abuses  have  affected  it. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  persons  who  go  abroad  in  the 
Company's  civil  service  enter  aa  clerks  in  the  counting-house, 
and  are  called  by  a  name  to  correspond  to  it,  writers.  In 
that  condition  they  are  obliged  to  serve  five  years.  The 
second  step  is  that  of  a/actor,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to 
serve  three  years.  The  third  step  they  take  is  that  of  a 
junior  merchant,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  serve  three 
years  more.  At  that  period  they  become  senior  merchants, 
which  is  the  highest  stage  of  advance  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice ;  a  rank  by  which  tney  had  pretensions,  before  the  year 
1774,  to  the  council,  to  the  succession  of  the  presidency,  and 
to  whatever  other  honours  the  Company  has  to  bestow. 

The  Company  had,  in  its  early  times,  established  factories 
in  certain  places,  which  factories  by  degrees  grew  to  the 
name  of  presidencies  and  council,  in  proportion  as  the  power 
and  ii^uence  of  the  Company  increased,  and  as  the  political 
began  first  to  struggle  with  and  at  length  to  predominate 
over  the  mercantile.  In  this  form  it  continued  till  the  year 
1773 ;  when  the  legislature  broke  in,  for  proper  reasons  urg- 
ing them  to  it,  upon  that  order  of  the  service,  and  appointed 
to  the  superior  department  persons  who  had  no  title  to  that 
place  under  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  service.  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Barwell,  whatever  other  titles  they  might  have  had, 
held  solely  under  the  act  of  parliament  nominating  them  to 
that  authority ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  except  where  the 
act  and  other  subsequent  acts  have  not  broken  in  upon  it, 
the  whole  course  of  the  service  remains  upon  the  ancient 
footing,  that  is,  the  com  mercial  "footing,  as  to  the  gradation 
and  order  of  service. 

Tour  lordships  see  here  a  regular  series  of  gradation, 
which  requires  eleven  years  before  any  persons  can  arrive 
at  the  highest  trusts  and  situations.  You  will  therefore  be 
astonished,  when  so  long  a  probationary  service  was  required, 
that  effects  very  different  from  those  to  be  eipected  from 
long  probation  have  happened ;  and  that  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  those  eleven  years  you  have  seen  persons  returning 
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into  this  kingdom  with  affluent,  with  overbearing  fortunea. 
It  will  be  a  great  part  of  your  inquiry,  when  we  come  before 
your  lordships  to  substantiate  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
to  discover  how  that  order  came  to  be  bo  completely  broken 
down  and  erased  that  scarce  a  trace  of  it  for  any  good  pur- 
pose remains.  Though  I  will  not  deny  that  that  order,  or 
that  any  order  in  a  state,  may  be  superseded  by  the  ruling 
power  when  great  talents  upon  pressing  eiigencies  axe  to  be 
called  forth,  jet  I  must  say  the  order  itself  was  formed 
upon  wise  principles.  It  furnished  the  persons  who  were 
put  in  that  course  of  probation  with  an  opportunity  (if  cir- 
cumBtances  enabled  them)  of  acquiring  eiperience  in  busi- 
ness of  revenue,  trade,  and  policy.  It  gave  to  those  who 
watched  them  a  constant  inspection  of  their  conduot  through 
all  their  progress.  On  the  eipectante  of  office  it  imposed 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  character  in  proportion  to  their 
standing,  in  order  that  all  which  they  had  gained  by  the 
good  behaTiour  of  years  should  not  be  lost  by  the  misconduct 
of  an  hour.  It  was  a  great  substantial  regulation.  But 
scarce  a  trace  of  the  true  spirit  of  it  remains  to  be  discovered 
in  Mr.  Hastings's  government ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  established 
offices,  nay,  whole  systems  of  offices,  and  especially  a  system 
of  offices  m  1781,  which  being  altogether  new,  none  of  the 
rul^  of  gradation  applied  to  them  ;  and  he  filled  those  offices 
in  such  a  manner  as  suited  best,  not  the  Qonstitution  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  service,  but  his  own  particular  views  and 
purposes.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  persons  in  the 
most  immature  stages  of  life  have  been  appointed  to  conduct 
affairs  which  required  the  greatest  maturity  of  judgment, 
the  greatest  possible  temper  and  moderation.  Efiects  natur- 
ally consequent  have  followed  upon  it. — I  shall  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  any  further  observations  on  this  system 
of  gradation. 

I  must  however  remark,  before  I  go  further,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  representation  of  the  East-India  Company, 
in  their  oriental  territory,  diiferent  from  that,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  nation  that  has  ever  transported  any  part  of  its  power 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  East-India  Company,  in 
India,  is  not  properlj'  a  branch  of  the  British  nation,  it  ia 
only  a  deputation  of  individuals.  When  the  Tartars  entered 
into  Chii^  when  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  successively  entered 
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into  Hindostau,  when  the  Gotha  and  Vandala  penetrated  mt<j 
Europe,  when  the  Normans  forced  their  way  into  England, 
.  indeed  in  all  conquests,  migrations,  Bettlements,  and  colooiza- 
tiona,  the  new  people  came  aa  the  offset  of  a  nation.  The 
Company  in  Inaiadoea  not  exist  as  anational  colony.  In  effect 
and  substance,  nobody  can  go  thither  that  does  not  go  in  its 
servicei  The  English  in  India  are  nothing  but  a  seminary 
for  the  succession  of  officers.  They  are  a  nation  of  placemen ; 
— they  are  a  commonwealth  without  a  people ;  they  are  a 
state  made  np  wholly  of  magistratea.  There  is  notbine  to  be 
in  propriety  caUed  people,  to  watch,  to  inspect,  to  balance 
against  the  power  of  office.  The  power  of  ofGce,  ao  far  as  the 
Engliab  nation  is  concerned,  ia  the  aole  power  in  the  country. 
The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  being  a  kingdom  of  magis- 
tratea, what  is  commonly  called  the  esprit  du  corp*  is  strong 
in  it.  This  spirit  of  the  body  predominates  equidly  in  all  its 
parts  -,  by  which  the  members  must  consider  themselves  as 
having  a  common  interest,  and  that  common  interest  separ- 
ated both  from  that  of  the  country  which  sent  them  out,  and 
from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  No  control  upon 
them  eiiata  ;  none,  I  mean,  in  persona  who  understand  their 
language,  who  understood  their  manners,  or  can  apply  their 
conduct  to  the  laws.  Therefore,  in  a  body  so  constituted  con- 
federacy ia  easy,  and  has  been  general.  Tour  lordships  are 
not  to  expect  that  that  should  nappen  in  such  a  body  which 
never  happened  in  any  body  or  corporation,  that  is,  that 
tljey  should  in  any  instance  be  a  proper  check  and  control 
upon  themaelves.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany's syslem  ia  monopoly  in  some  sense  or  other.  The  same 
principle  predominates  in  the  service  abroad  and  the  aerrice 
at  home;  and  both  aystema  are  united  into  one,  animated 
with  the  same  apirit,  that  is,  with  the  corporate  spirit.  The 
whole,  taken  together,  is  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Moors,  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  in  no  old,  in  no  recent  examples.  The  Dutch  may  re- 
semble it,buttheyhave  not  an  empire  properly  so  denominated. 
By  means  of  this  peculiar  circumstance  it  has  not  been  diffi- 
cult for  Mr.  Hastings  to  embody  abuse,  and  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  regular  system  of  corruption. 

Another  circumstance  in  that  service  is  deserving  of  m>- 
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tice.  Except  in  tbe  higheet  parts  of  all,  the  emoluments  of 
office  do  DOt  in  any  degree  correspond  with  the  trust,  nor  the 
nature  of  the  office  with  its  name.  In  other  official  Bjstema 
the  style,  in  general,  is  above  the  Ainction ;  here  is  it  the 
reverse.  Under  the  name  of  junior  merchant,  Benior  mer- 
chant, writer,  and  other  pctt^  appeUations  of  the  counting- 
house,  jou  have  magistrates  of  high  dignity,  you  have  ad- 
miniBtratora  of  reyenues  truly  royal ; — you  liave  judges  civil, 
Knd  in  eome  reepects  criminal,  who  pans  judgment  upon  the 
greateet  properties  of  a  great  country.  The  legal  public 
emoluments  that  belong  to  them  are  very  often  so  inadequate 
to  the  real  dignity  of  the  character,  that  it  is  impossible,  ^- 
most  absolutely  iiaposaible,  for  the  subordinate  parte  of  it, 
which  though  subordinate  ate  stations  of  power,  to  exist  as 
Englishmen  who  look  at  a  fortune  to  be  enjoyed  at  home  as 
their  ultimate  object,  and  to  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect  incor- 
ruption  in  that  service. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  situa- 
tions are  often  attended  with  but  little  emolument ;  yet  still 
they  are  filled.  Why  ?  Because  reputation,  glory,  fame,  the 
esteem,  the  love,  the  tears  of  joy  which  flow  from  happy 
sensibility,  the  honest  applauses  of  a  grateful  country,  some- 
timea  pay  the  cores,  aniieties,  and  toils  which  wait  on  great 
situations  in  the  commonwealth :  and  in  these,  they  pay  in 
mcaiey  what  cannot  be  paid  in  fame  and  reputation.  It  is 
the  reverse  in  the  service  of  the  India  Company.  Glory  is 
not  the  lot  of  subordinated  merit;  and  all  the  subordinate 
ports  of  the  gradation  are  officers  who,  in  comparison  with 
the  offices  and  duties  intrusted  with  them,  are  miserably 
provided  for ;  whereas  the  chief  of  each  great  presidency 
has  emoluments  securing  him  against  every  mode  of  tempta- 
tion. But  if  this  haa  not  aecured  the  head,  we  may  easily 
judge  how  the  members  are  to  be  coerced.  Mr.  Hastings 
at  toe  head  of  the  service,  with  high  legal  emoluments,  has 
fouled  his  hands  and  sullied  his  government  with  bribes.  He 
has  aubatituted  oppreaaion  and  tyranny  in  the  place  of  legal 
gorernment.  With  all  that  unbounded,  licentious  power 
which  he  has  assumed  over  the  public  revenues,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  find  a  series  of  gradual,  progressive,  honours 
able,  and  adequate  rewards  for  the  persons  who  serve  the 
publio  in  the  subordinate  but  powerful  situatiooB,  he  baa 
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left  them  to  prey  upon  tbe  people  without  the  emalleat  de- 
gree of  control.  In  default  of  honest  emolument,  there  u 
the  unbounded  license  of  power ;  and  (as  one  of  the  bonest- 
eat  and  ablest  Bervants  of  the  Company  said  to  me  in  cod- 
vereation)  the  civil  service  of  the  Company  resembled  the 
military  service  of  the  Mabrattas— little  pay,  but  unbounded  ■ 
license  to  plunder.  I  do  not  eav  that  some  of  the  satariea 
given  in  India  would  not  sound  well  here ;  but  when  you 
consider  the  nature  of  the  trusts,  the  dignity  of  the  situation, 
whatever  the  name  of  them  may  he,  the  powers  that  are 
granted,  the  hopes  that  every  man  has  of  establishing  himself 
at  home, — I  repeat,  it  is  a  source  of  infinite  grievance— of  in- 
finite abuse ;  of  which  source  of  corrupt  power  we  charee 
Mr.  Hastings  with  having  availed  himself-  in  filling  up  the 
void  of  direct  pay,  by  finding  out  and  countenancing  every 
kind  of  oblique  and  unjust  emolument;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  is  far  from  being  solely  guilty  of  this  offence. 

Another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  East-India 
Company  is  the  youth  of  the  peraona  who  are  employed  in 
the  system  of  that  service,  lue  servants  have  almost  uni- 
versfllly  been  sent  out  to  begin  their  progress  and  career  in 
active  occupation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  high  authority,  at 
that  period  of  life  which  in  all  other  places  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  course  of  a  rigid  education.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter in  a  few  words,  they  are  transferred  from  slippery  youth 
to  perilous  independence,  from  perilous  independence  to  in- 
ordinate expectations,  from  inordinate  expectations  to  hound- 
less  power.  School-boys  without  tutors,  minors  without 
guardians,  the  world  is  let  loose  upon  them,  with  all  its  tempt- 
ations ;  and  they  are  let  loose  upon  the  world,  with  all  the 
powers  that  despotism  involves. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  these  servants  exercise,  what 
your  lordshipa  are  now  eTercisiug,  high  judicial  powers ;  and 
they  exercise  them  without  the  smalleat  study  of  any  law 
either  general  or  mimicipal.  It  is  made  a  sort  of  rule  in  the 
eervice,  a  rule  confirmed  even  by  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  correct  it  (I  mean,  con&med  by  Sir  Elijah  Irapey, 
when  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hastings  he  undertook  to 
be  legislator  for  India),  that  the  judicial  character,  the  last  in 
the  order  of  legal  progrees,  that  to  which  all  professional 
men  look  up  as  the  ovwn  of  Mieir  labours,  that  ultimate 
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hope  of  men  grown  grej  in  professional  practice,  is  among 
the  first  experimental  situationa  of  a  Company's  servant.  It 
ie  expressly  said  in  that  body  of  regulationa  to  which  I  al- 
lude, that  the  office  and  aituation  of  s  judge  of  the  dewanny 
coortB  of  adawlet  is  to  be  filled  by  the  junior  Bervant*  of  the 
Company  ;  and  as  the  judicial  emolument  is  not  Buhatantiallj 
equal  to  that  of  other  situations,  the  office  of  a  judge  is  to  be 
talccn,  as  it  were  in  fraoMtu,  as  a  passage  to  other  offices  not 
of  a  iudicial  nature.  As  soon  therefore  as  a  young  man  has 
sapplied  the  defects  of  hia  education  by  the  advantage  of  some 
experience,  he  is  immediately  translated  to  a  totally  different 
office :  and  another  young  man  is  substituted  to  learn,  at  the 
expense  of  the  property  of  India,  to  fill  a  situation  which 
when  he  may  be  qualified  to  fill  he  is  no  longer  to  hold. 

It  is  in  a  great  meaaure  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other 
situations.  .They  are  the  situations  of  ^at  statesmen, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world,  require,  to  fill 
properly,  rather  a  large  converse  with  men  and  much  inter- 
course in  life,  than  de^  study  of  books ;  though  that  too  has 
its  eminent  service.  We  know  that  in  the  habits  of  civilized 
life  in  cultivated  society  there  is  imbibed  by  men  a  good  deal 
of  the  solid  practice  of  government,  of  the  true  maxims  of 
state,  and  everything  that  enables  a  man  to  serve  his  country. 
But  these  men  are  sent  over  to  exercise  functions  at  which 
a  statesman  here  would  tremble,  vrithout  any  theoretical  study, 
and  without  aay  of  that  sort  of  experience  which  in  mixed 
societies  of  buBinesa  and  converse  form  men  gradually  and 
iasensibly  to  great  affairs.  Low  cunning,  intrigue,  and  stra- 
tagem are  soon  acquired ;  but  manly,  durable  policy,  which 
never  sacrifices  the  general  interest  to  a  partial  or  momentary 
advantage,  is  not  so  cheaply  formed  in  the  human  under- 


Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  defences  he  has  made  before  your  lordships,  has 
lamented  his  own  situation  in  this  particular.  It  was  much 
to  be  lamented  indeed.  How  fejrit  will  furnish  justification, 
extenuation,  or  palliation  of  his  conduct,  when  we  come  to 
examine  that  conduct,  will  be  seen. 

These  circumstances  in  the  system  have  in  a  great  degree 
vitiated  and  perverted  what  is  in  reahty — and  many  things  are 
in  reality — excellent  in  it.     They  have  rendered  the  applica- 
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tion  of  all  coirectiTeB  and  remedies  to  abuse  at  beet  precari- 
ous in  their  operation.  The  lawB  that  we  have  made,  the 
covenants  which  the  Company  has  obliged  its  servants  to 
enter  into,  the  occasional  orders  that  have  been  given  at  least 
ostensibly  good,  all  have  proved  nosious  to  the  country,  in- 
stead of  beaeficial.  To  illustrate  this  point  I  beg  leave  to 
observe  to  your  lordships,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company 
are  obliged  to  enter  into  that  service  not  only  with  an  im- 
preesioa  of  the  general  duty  which  attaches  upon  all  servants, 
but  are  obliged  to  engage  in  a  specific  coveoant  with 'their 
masters  to  perform  all  the  duties  described  in  that  covenant 
(which  are  all  the  duties  of  tbeir  relation)  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties. They  are  bound  to  a  repetition  of  these  covenants  at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  from  writer  to  factpr,  from  factor 
to  junior  merchant,  and  from  junior  merchant  to  senior  mer- 
chant. Tbey  ought,  according  to  the  rule,  to  renew  these 
covenants  at  these  times  by  something  (I  speak  without 
offence)  which  may  he  said  to  resemble  confirmation  in  the 
church.  They  are  obliged  to  renew  their  obligation  in  par- 
ticular to  receive  no  gifts,  gratuities,  or  presents  whatsoever. 
This  scheme  of  covenants  would  have  been  wise  and  proper 
if  it  had  belonged  to  a  judicious  order  and  rational  consistent 
scheme  of  discipline.  The  orders  of  the  Company  have  for- 
bidden their  servants  to  take  any  extraneous  emoluments. 
The  act  of  parliament  has  fulminated  against  them.  Clear 
positive  laws  and  clear  positive  private  engagements  have  no 
exception  of  circumstances  in  them,  no  difference  quoad  majus 
et  minu»,  but  every  one  who  offends  against  the  mw  is  liable 
to  the  law.  The  consequence  is  this ;  — he  who  has  deviated 
but  an  inch  &om  the  straight  line,  he  who  has  taken  but  one 
penn^  of  unlawful  emolument, — and  all  have  taken  many 
pennies  of  unlawful  emolument, — does  not  dare  to  complain 
of  the  most  abandoned  extortion  and  cruel  oppression  in  any 
of  hia  fellow-servants.  He  who  has  taken  a  trifle  perhaps  as 
the  reward  of  a  good  action  is  obliged  to  be  silent  when  be 
sees  whole  nations  de-solated  around  him.  The  great  crimi- 
nal at  the  head  of  the  service  has  the  laws  in  his  hand ;  he  is 
always  able  to  prove  the  small  offence,  and  crush  the  person 
who  has  committed  it.  This  is  one  grand  source  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's power.  After  he  had  got  the  better  of  the  parliament- 
ary commission,  no  complaint  from  any  part  of  the  service 
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has  appeared  againet  Mr.  Hastings.  He  ia  bold  enoiigh  to 
state  it  as  one  presumption  of  his  merit,  that  there  has  been 
no  Buch  complaint.  No  such  complaint  indeed  can  exist. 
The  spirit  of  the  corps  would  of  itself  almost  forbid  it ;  to 
which  spirit  an  informer  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  of 
all  characters,  and  ia  hunted  down,  and  baa  always  been 
hunted  down,  as  a  common  tmemy.  But  here  is  a  new  aecur- 
ity.  "Who  can  complam,  or  dares  to  accuse  ?  The  whole  aer- 
vice  is  irregular :  nobody  is  free  from  small  offencea  ;  and,  as 
I  have  aaioj  the  great  offender  can  always  crush  the  small  one. 
If  you  examine  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Rastings,  you 
wonld  imagine,  from  many  expressions  very  deliberately  used 
by  him,  that  the  Company's  aervice  was  made  out  of  the 
Tery  filth  and  drega  of  human  corruption;  but  if  youeramine 
his  conduct  towards  the  corrupt  body  be  describes,  you  would 
imt^ine  he  had  lived  in  the  speculative  schemes  of  visionary 
perfection. 

He  waa  fourteen  years  at  the  head  of  that  service ;  and 
there  is  not  an  instance,  no,  not  one  single  instance,  in  which 
lie  endeavoured  to  detect  corruption, — or  that  he  ever  in  any 
one  single  Lnatance  attempted  to  punish  it ;  but  the  whole 
service,  with  that  whole  masa  of  enormity  which  he  attributes 
to  it,  fJept  as  it  were  at  once  under  his  terror  and  his  pro- 
tection;— under  his  protection  if  they  did  not  dare  to  move 
against  him  ;  under  terror  from  bis  power  to  pluck  out  indi- 
viduals, and  make  a  public  example  of  them  wheneVer  he 
thought  fit.  And  therefore  that  service,  under  his  guidance 
and  influence,  was,  beyond  even  what  its  own  nature  disposed 
it  to,  a  service  of  confederacy,  a  service  of  connivance,  a  ser- 
vice composed  of  various  systems  of  guilt,  of  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  the  head  and  the  protector.  But  this  general  con- 
nivance he  did  not  think  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  the  general 
support  of  the  Indian  interest.     He  went  further.     We  shall 

{rove  to  your  lordships  that  when  the  Company  were  driven 
y  shame,  not  by  inclination,  to  order  several  prosecutions 
against  delinquents  in  their  service,  Mr.  Hastings,  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  office,— directly  contrary 
to  the  express  and  positive  law  of  the  court  of  directors, 
which  law  parliament  had  bound  uponbira  as  his  rule  of  action, 
— not  satisfied  with  his  long  tacit  connivance,  ventured  before 
be  left  his  gorenunent,  and  among  hia  last  acts,  to  pass  a  gen- 
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eral  &ct  of  pardon  and  iadenm%,  and  at  once  ordered  the 
whole  body  of  the  proseeutione  directed  by  his  masterB,  the 
Company,  to  be  diBcharged. 

HaTing  had  fourteen  years'  lease  of  connivance  to  beetow, 
and  giving  at  the  end  a  general  release  of  all  suits  and  actioDS, 
he  now  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  vast  body  enriched  by 
his  bounties,  connivances,  and  indemnities,  and  expects  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  fiiUy  rewardea  and  die- 
charged  from  the  pursuit  of  the  laws.  You  will  find  in  the 
course  of  this  business  that  when  charges  have  been  brought 
against  him  of  any  briberyj  corruption,  or  other  malversation, 
his  course  has  been  to  answer  little  or  nothing  to  that  specie 
fio  bribery,  corruption,  or  malversation ;  hia  way  has  been  to 
call  on  the  court  of  directors  to  inquire  of  every  servant  who 
comes  to  Europe,  and  to  say  whether  there  was  any  one  man 
in  it  that  will  give  him  an  ill  word.  He  has  put  himself  into 
a  situation  in  which  he  may  always  safely  caD  to  his  cbaracter, 
and  will  always  find  himself  utterly  incapable  of  justifying 
his  conduct.  So  far  I  have  troubled  your  lordships  with  the 
system  of  confederacy  and  connivance  which  under  his 
auspices  wsb  the  vital  principle  of  almost  the  whole  service. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  service  which  I  have  omitted ; 
but  whether  I  ought  to  have  put  it  first  or,  as  I  do  now,  last, 
I  must  confess  I  am  at  some  loss ;  because,  though  it  appears 
to  bo  the  lowest  (if  any  regular)  part  of  the  service,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  considerable  and, the  most  ef&cient;  without  a 
full  consideration  and  explanation  of  which  hardly  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  many  others  that  may 
be  in  his  situation,  can  be  fully  understood. 

I  have  given  your  lordships  an  account  of  writers,  factors, 
merchants,  who  exercise  the  office  of  judges,  lord  chancellors, 
chancellors  of  the  eicheqiier,  ministers  of  state,  and  managers 
of  great  revenues.  But  there  is  another  description  of 
men  of  more  importance  than  them  all,  a  description  you 
have  often  heard  of,  but  which  l|^  not  been  sufficiently  ei- 
plained ;  I  mean  the  banyan.  When  the  Company's  service 
was  no  more  than  mercantile,  and  the  servants  were  gener- 
ally unacquainted  with  the  country,  they  used  the  int-erven- 
tion  of  certain  factors  among  the  natives,  which  were  called 
banyans ;  we  called  them  so  because  they  were  of  the  tribe 
or  caste  of  the  banyans  or  merchants,  the  Indians  being  gen- 
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erally  distributed  into  trades  according  to  their  tribes.  The 
name  stilt  contioues  when  the  fucctioiiB  of  tbe  banyans  are 
totally  altered.  Tbe  banyan  is  known  by  other  appellations. 
He  is  called  dewan  or  steward ;  and,  indeed,  this  ia  a  term 
with  morfe  propriety  applied  to  him  in  several  of  bis  func- 
tions. He  is,  by  nis  name  of  office,  the  steward  of  the 
housebold  of  tbe  European  gentleman :  be  has  tbe  manage- 
ment of  hi8  affairs,  and  tbe  ordering  of  his  servants.  He  is 
himself  a  domestic  servant,  and  generally  chosen  out  of  that 
claaa  of  natives  who  by  being  habituated  te  misery  and  sub- 
jection can  submit  to  any  orders,  and  are  fit  for  any  of  the 
basest  services.  Trained  under  oppreaaion  (it  is  tbe  true 
education),  they  are  fit  to  oppreaa  athers.  They  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  servitude,  to  qualify  them  for  the  trade  of 
tyranny.  They  knQw  all  tbe  devices,  aU  tbe  little  irauds,  all 
the  artifices  and  contrivances,  the  whole  panoply  of  the  de- 
fensive armour  by  wbicb  ingenious  slavery  aecures  itaelf 
against  tbe  violence  of  power.  They  know  all  tbe  lurking 
holes,  all  tbe  winding  recesses,  of  tbe  uufortnnate  ;  and  they 
hunt  out  distress  and  misery  even  to  their  last  retreats. 
Tbey  have  suffered  themaelvea ;  but  far  from  being  taught  by 
those  Bufierings  to  abstain  from  rigour,  tbey  have  only  learned 
the  methods  of  afflicting  their  feUow  slaves.  They  have  tbe 
best  intelligence  of  what  is  done  in  England.  The  moment 
a  Company's  servant  arrives  In  India,  and  his  English  con- 
nexions are  known  to  be  powerful,  some  of  that  claaa  of 
people  immediately  take  posaeaaion  of  him  as  if  be  were  their 
mheritanee.  They  have  knowledge  of  the  country  and  ita 
aiFairs ;  they  have  money,  tbey  hare  tbe  arts  of  making 
money.  The  gentleman  wbo  comes  from  England  has  none 
of  these ;  be  enters  into  that  world  as  be  enters  into  the 
world  at  large,  naked.  His  poriiion  is  great  simplicity,  great 
indigence,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  relieve  himself.  The 
■banyan,  once  in  possession,  employs  bia  tyranny,  not  only 
over  the  native  people  of  hia  country,  but  often  over  the 
master  himaelf,  wbo  has  little  other  share  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  servant  but  in  giving  him  the  ticket  of  bis  name,  to 
mark  that  he  is  connected  with  and  supported  by  an  Euro- 
pean, vrho  is  himself  well  connected  and  supported  at  home. 
This  is  a  commission  which  nothing  can  resist.  From  that 
moment  forward  it  is  not  the  Englishman,  it  is  the  black 
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buiyan  that  is  the  master.  The  nommal  master  often  lives 
fiwm  hia  hand.  We  know  how  young  men  are  sent  out  of 
this  country :  we  know  how  happy  we  are  to  hear  soon  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  burthen  to  their  friends  and  parents. 
The  banyan  knows  it  too.  He  supplies  the  young  servant 
with  money.  He  has  him  under  his  power ;  first,  irom  the 
necessity  of  employing  such  a  man ;  and  next  (and  this  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two),  he  has  that  dreadful  power 
over  his  maater  which  every  creditor  has  over  his  debtor. 
Actions  the  most  abhorrent  to  bis  nature  he  must  see 
done  before  his  lace :  and  thousands  and  thousands  worse 
are  done  in  his  absence,  and  he  dare  not  complain.  The  ban- 
yan extorts,  robs,  plunders,  and  then  gives  him  just  what 
proportion  of  the  spoil  he  pleases.  If  the  maater  should 
murmur,  the  very  power  that  waa  sent  over  to  protect  the 
people  of  India  from  these  very  abuses  (the  beat  things 
being  perverted  when  apphed  to  unknown  objects,  and  put 
into  unsuitable  situationa) — the  very  laws  of  England,  by 
making  the  recovery  of  debts  more  easy,  infinitely  increase 
the  power  of  the  bwiyan  over  his  master.  Thus  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  the  destined  corrector  of  all  abuses,  becomes 
a  collateral  security  for  that  abominable  lyranny  exercised  by 
the  monied  banyans  over  Europeans  as  well  as  the  natives.  So 
that  while  we  are  here  boasting  of  the  British  power  in  the 
East,  we  are  in  perhaps  more  than  half  our  service  nothing 
but  the  inferior  miserable  instruments  of  the  tyranny  which 
the  lowest  part  of  the  natives  of  India  exercise,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  British  authority,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  is 
respectable  among  their  own  countrymen.  They  have  sub- 
verted the  first  houses,  totally  mined  and  undone  the  country, 
cheated  and  defrauded  the  revenue ;  the  master  a  silent, 
sometimes  a  melancholy,  spectator,  until  some  office  of  high 
emolument  has  emancipated  him.  This  has  often  been  the 
true  reason  that  the  Company's  servants  in  India,  in  order 
to  free  themselves  from  this  horrid  and  atrocious  servitude, 
are  obhged  to  become  instruments  of  another  tyranny,  and 
must  prostitute  themselves  to  men  in  power,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain some  ofGce  that  may  enable  them  to  escape  the  servi- 
tudes below,  and  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts.  And  thus 
many  have  become  the  instruments  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
These  banyans  or  dewans  were  originally  among  the  lower 
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CBstea  in  the  country.  But  now  it  is  true  that,  after  eeeing 
tike  power  and  profits  of  these  men, — that  there  is  neither 
power,  profeaaion,  nor  occupation  to  lie  had,  which  a  reput- 
able person  can  exercise,  hut  through  that  channel, — men  of 
higher  castes,  and  bom  to  better  things,  have  thrown  thein- 
Beives  into  that  disgraceful  servitude,  have  become  menial 
Becrants  to  Eoghshmen,  that  they  might  rise  by  their  de- 
gradation. But  whoever  they  are,  or  of  whatever  birth,  they 
have  equally  prostituted  their  integrity,  they  have  equally 
lost  their  chfuw;ter ;  and  once  entered  into  that  course  of 
life,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  beat  castes  and  the 
■  worst.  That  system  Mr,  Hastings  confirmed,  established, 
increased,  and  made  the  instrument  of  the  moat  austere  ty- 
ranny, of  the  basest  peculations,  and  the  most  scandalous 
and  iniquitous  eitortions. 

In  the  description  I  have  given  of  banyans  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made,  xour  lordships  must  distinguish  the  banyans 
of  the  British  servants  in  subordinate  situations,  and  the 
banyans  who  are  such  to  persons  in  higher  authority.  In  the 
latter  case  the  banyan  i$  in  strict  subordination,  because  he 
may  always  be  ruined  by  his  superior ;  whereas  in  the  former 
it  is  always  in  his  power  to  rum  his  nominal  superior.  It 
was  not  through  fear  but  voluntarily,  and  not  for  the  ban- 
yan's purposes  hut  his  own,  Mr.  Ilastings  has  brought  for- 
ward his  banyan.  He  seated  him  in  the  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  and  invested  him  with  farms  of  the  revenue  ; 
he  has  given  him  enormous  jobs ;  he  has  put  him  over  the 
heads  of  a  nobility  which  for  their  grandeur,  antiquity,  and 
dignity  might  aknost  be  matched  with  your  lordships.  He 
has  made  nim  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  judge  even  of 
the  very  castes,  in  the  preaervation  of  the  separate  rules  and 
separate  privileges  of  which  that  people  exists.  He  who  has 
dominion  over  th«  caste,  has  an  absolute  power  over  aome- 
thii^  more  than  life  and  fortune. 

Suc^  is  that  first  or  last  (I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  order 
in  the  Company's  service  called  a  banyan.  The  mutseddies, 
clerks,  accountMits,  of  Calcutta,  generally  fall  nnder  this  de- 
scription. Tour  lordships  will  see  hereafter  the  necessity 
of  giving  you,  in  the  openmg  of  the  case,  an  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  banyan.  Tou  will  see,  as  no  Englishman,  properly 
speaking,  acta  by  himself,  that  he  must  be  made  responsible 
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for  tliat  person  called  his  banyan,  for  the  power  be  either 
uaes  under  him,  or  the  power  be  has  acquired  over  him.  The 
banyan  escapee,  in  the  night  of  hie  complexion  and  situation, 
the  inquiry  that  a  white  man  cannot  stand  before  in  this 
country.  Through  the  banyans  or  other  black  natives  a  bad 
servant  of  the  Company  receives  his  bribes.  Through  them 
he  decides  falsely  against  the  titles  of  litigants  in  the  court 
of  castes,  or  in  the  offices  of  public  registry.  Through  them 
Mr.  Hastings  has  exercised  oppressions  which,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  in  his  own  name,  in  his  own  character,  daring  as  he  is 
(and  he  is  the  most  daring  criminal  that  ever  existed),  he 
never  would  dare  to  practise.  Many,  if  not  moat,  of  the  iniqui-  ' 
ties  of  his  interior  bad  administration  have  been  perpetrated 
through  these  banyans  or  other  native  agents  and  coxmdanf  s ; 
and  we  shall  show  you  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  one  of 
them ;  confiding  few  of  his  secrets  to  Europeans,  and  hardly 
any  of  his  instruments,  either  native  or  European,  knowing 
the  secrets  of  each  other.  This  is  the  system  of  banyanism 
and  of  concealment  which  Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  eradicat- 
ing out  of  the  service,  has  propagated  by  example  and  by 
support,  and  enlarged  by  converting  even  Europeans  into 
that  dark  and  insidious  character. 

I  have  explained  or  endeavoured  to  explain  to  your  lord- 
ships these  circumstances  of  the  true  spirit,  genius,  and 
character,  more  than  the  ostensible  institutions,  of  the  Com- 
pany's service.  I  now  shall  beg  leave  to  bring  before  you 
one  institution,  taken  from  the  mercantile  constitution  of 
the  Company,  so  excellent  that  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
human  wisdom  has  never  exceeded  it.  In  this  excellent  in- 
stitution the  c/)unting-bouse  gave  lessons  to  the  Btat«.  The 
active,  awakened,  and  enlightened  principle  of  self-intorest 
will  provide  a  better  system  for  the  guard  of  that  interest, 
than  the  cold,  drowsy  wisdom  of  those  Svho  provide  for  a 
good  otft  of  themselves  ever  contrived  for  the  public.  The 
plans  sketched  by  private  prudence  for  private  interest,  the 
regulations  by  mercantile  men  for  their  mercantile  purposes, 
when  they  can  be  applied  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
state,  produce  a  discipline  and  order  which  no  state  should 
be  ashamed  to  copy.  The  Company's  mercantile  regulations 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  government  of  a  remote,  large, 
disjointed  empire.     As  merchants  having  factors  abroad  in 
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distant  parta  of  the  world,  they  hara  obliged  them  to  a  mi- 
QuteneBB  and  strictnesB  of  register,  and  to  a  regularity  of 
con'eHpODdeDce,  wbicH  no  state  has  ever  used  in  the  same 
degree  with  regard  to  its  public  tninistere.  The  Company 
haa  made  it  a  fundamental  part  of  their  constitution,  that 
almost  their  whole  gOTemment  shall  be  a  written  govern- 
ment. Your  lordships  will  observe,  in  the  course  of  tbe  pro- 
ceeding, the  propriety  of  opening  fullj^  to  you  this  cireum- 
stauce  in  the  government  of  India  ;  that  is,  that  the  Company's 
government  is  a  government  of  writing, — a  government  of 
record.  The  strictest  court  of  justice,  in  its  proceeding,  is 
not  mord,  perhaps  not  so  much,  a  court  of  record  as  tbe  India 
Company's  executive  service  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  itapro- 

In  the  first  place,  they  oblige  their  servants  to  keep  a 
journal,  or  diary,  of  all  their  transactions,  public  and  private  : 
they  are  bound  to  do  this  by  an  eipreas  covenant.  They 
oblige  them,  as  a  corrective  upon  that  diary,  to  keep  a  letter- 
book,  in  which  all  their  letters  are  to  be  regularly  entered. 
And  they  are  bound,  by  the  same  covenant,  to  produce  all 
those  books  upon  regnisition,  although  they  should  be  mixed 
with  affairs  concerning  their  own  private  negotiations  and 
transactions  of  commerce,  or  their  closest  and  most  retired 
concerns  in  private  life.  But,  as  the  great  corrective  of  all, 
they  have  contrived  that  every  proceeding  in  public  council 
shwl  be  written: — no  debates  merely  verbal.  The  argu- 
ments, first  or  last,  are  to  be  in  writing  and  recorded.  All 
other  bodies,  the  Houses  of  Lords,  Commons,  Privy  Council, 
Cabinet  Councils  for  secret  state  deliberations,  enter  only 
resolves,  decisions,  and  final  resolutions  of  affairs ;  the  argu- 
ment, the  discussion,  the  dissent,  does  very  rarely,  if  at  aU, 
appear.  But  the  Company  has  proceeded  much  further,  and 
done  much  more  wisely,  because  they  proceeded  upon  mer- 
cantile principles  i  and  they  have  provided,  either  by  orders 
or  course  of  office,  that  all  shall  be  written — tbe  proposition, 
the  argument,  the  dissent.  This  is  not  confined  to  their 
great  council ;  but  this  order  ought  to  be  observed,  as  I  con- 
ceive, and  I  see  considerable  traces  of  it  in  practice,  in  every 
provincial  council,  whOsfc  the  provincial  councils  existed,  and 
even  down  to  tbe  minutest  ramification  of  their  service. 
Tbese  books,  in  a  progression  firom  the  lowest  councils  to  the 
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highest  preeidencf ,  are  ordered  to  be  tnmBmitted,  delicate 
and  triplicate,  by  every  ship  that  sails  to  Europe.  Cni  thia 
syatem  on  able  servaat  of  the  Company,  and  high  in  their 
service,  has  recorded  his  opimon,  ana  strongly  eipressed  his 
sentiments,  "Writing  to  the  coiirt  of  directors,  he  says,  "  It 
ought  to  he  remembered  that  the  basis  upon  which  you  rose 
to  power,  and  have  been  able  to  stand  the  ebock  of  repeated 
coaTulfiiona,  has  been  the  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  mercan- 
tile method,  which  makes  every  transaction  in  your  service, 
and  every  expenditure,  a  matter  of  record." 

My  lords,  this  method  not  only  must  produce  to  them,  if 
strictly  observed,  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  nature  of  their  expenditures,  but  it  must 
afford  them  no  trivial  opportunity  and  means  of  knowing  the 
true  characters  of  their  servants,  their  capacities,  their  ways 
of  thinking,  the  turn  and  bias  of  their  minds.  If  well  em- 
ployed, and  but  a  little  improved,  the  Eaat-India  Company 
possessed  an  advantage  unknown  before  to  the  chief  of  a 
remote  government.  In  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  minutest  parts  of  a  remote  service,  everything 
came  before  the  principal,  with  a  domestic  accuracy  and  locd 
familiarity.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  director,  sitting  in 
London,  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  every  incident  that 
happened  upon  the  Gtangea  and  the  Gogra. 

The  use  of  this  recorfed  system  did  not  consist  only  in 
the  facility  of  discovering  what  the  nature  of  their  amirs 
and  the  cuaracter  and  capacity  of  their  servants  were,  but 
it  Aimished  the  means  of  detecting  their  misconduct ;  fre- 
quently (rf  proving  it,  too,  and  of  producing  the  evidence  to 
it  judicially  under  their  own  hands.  For  your  lordships 
must  have  observed  that  it  is  rare  indeed,  that  in  a  continued 
course  of  evil  practices  any  uniform  method  of  proceeding 
will  serve  the  purposes  of  the  delinquent.  Innocence  is 
plain,  direct,  and  simple:  guilt  is  a  crooked,  intricate, incon- 
stant, and  various  thing.  The  iniquitous  job  of  to-day  may 
be  covered  by  specious  reasons ;  but  when  the  job  of  iniquity 
of  to-morrow  succeeds,  the  reasons  that  have  coloured  the  first 
crime  may  expose  the  second  malversation.  The  man  of 
fraud  fells  into  contradiction,  prevarication,  confusion.  This 
hastens,  this  facihtates,  conviction.  Besides,  time  is  not 
allowed  for  corrupting  the  records.     They  are  flown  out  of 
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their  bands ;  they  are  in'Europe  ;  they  are  safe  ia  the  regis- 
ters of  the  CompaDy ;  perhaps  they  are  under  the  eye  of  par- 
liament, hefore  the  wntera  of  them  have  time  t«  invent  an 
excuse  for  a  direct  contrary  conduct  to  that  to  which  their 
former  pretended  principles  applied.  Ibis  is  a  great,  a  ma- 
terial j^art  of  the  coiwtitution  of  the  Company,  My  lords,  I 
do  not  think  it  to  be  much  apologized  for,  if  I  repeat  that 
this  is  the  fundamental  regulation  of  their  seryice,  and  which, 
if  preserved  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  official 
practice  in  India,  and  then  used  as  it  ought  to  he  in  England, 
would  afford  such  a  mode  of  goveming  a  great,  foreign,  dis- 
persed empire,  as  I  will  venture  to  say  lew  countries  ever 
possessed  even  in  governing  the  moat  limited  and  narrow 
jurisdiction. 

It  was  the  great  business  of  Mr.  Hastings's  policy  to  sub- 
vert this  great  poUtical  edifice.  His  first  mode  of  subverting 
it  was  by  commanding  the  public  ministers,  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany, to  deliver  their  correspondence  upon  the  most  critical 
and  momentous  affairs  to  him,  in  order  to  be  suppressed  and 
destroyed  at  his  pleasure.  To  support  bim  in  this  plan  of 
spoliation,  he  has  made  a  mischievous  distinction  in  public 
business,  between  public  and  private  correspondence.  The 
Company's  orders  and  covenants  made  none.  There  are, 
readily  I  admit,  thousands  of  occasions  in  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  divulge  proiniscuously  a  private  correspondence, 
though  on  public  affairs,  to  the  world ;  hut  there  is  no  occa- 
sion in  which  it  is  not  a  necessary  duty,  on  requisition,  to 
communicate  your  correspondence  to  tnose  who  form  the 
paramount  government,  on  whose  interests,  and  on  whose 
concerns,  and  under  whose  authority,  this  correspondence 
has  been  carried  on.  The  veij  same  reasons  which  require 
secrecy  with  regard  to  others,  demand  the  freest  communica- 
tion to  them.  But  Mr.  Hastings  has  established  principles 
of  confidence  and  secrecy  towards  himself,  which  have  cut  off 
all  confidence  between  the  directors  and  their  ministers,  and 
effectually  kept  them  at  least  out  of  the  secret  of  their  own 

"Without  entering  into  all  the  practices  by  which  he  has 
attempted  to  maim  the  Company's  records,  I  shall  state  one 
more  to  your  lordships ;  that  is,  his  avowed  appointment  of 
spies  and  under-agents,  who  shaU  carry  on  the  real  state 
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buamesB,  while  there  are  public  and  ostenaible  agents  who 
are  not  in  the  secret.  The  correspondence  of  those  private 
agents  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  commiinicateH  as  he  thinks 
proper,  hut  moet  commonly  withholds.  There  remains  nothing 
for  the  directors  but  the  shell  aud  husk  of  a  dir,  formal, 
official  correspondence,  which  neither  means  anything,  nor 
was  intended  to  mean  anything. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  he  has  defeated 
the  purposes  of  the  excellent  institution  of  a  recorded  admin- 
istration. But  there  are  cseea  to  be  brought  before  this 
court,  in  which  he  has  laid  the  aie  at  once  to  the  root ;  which 
was,  by  del^ating  out  of  his  own  hands  a  great  department 
of  the  powers  of  the  Company,  which  he  was  himself  bound 
to  execute,  to  a  board  which  was  not  bound  to  record  their 
deliberations  with  the  same  strictness  as  he  timself  was 
bound.  He  appointed  of  his  own  usurped  authority  a  hoard 
for  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  the  members  of  which 
were  expressly  dispensed  from  recording  their  dissents,  untQ 
they  chose  it ;  and  in  that  office,  as  in  a  great  gulf,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Company's  transactions  has  been  buried. 

Notwithstanding  his  unwearied  pains  in  the  work  of  spo- 
liation, some  precious  fragments  are  left,  which  we  ought  in- 
finitely to  value,  by  which  we  may  leam  and  lament  the 
loss  of  what  he  has  destroyed.  If  it  were  not  for  those  in- 
estimable fragments  and  wrecks  of  the  recorded  government, 
which  have  been  saved  from  the  destruction  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings intended  for  them  all,  the  most  shameful  enormities 
that  have  ever  disgraced  a  government  or  harassed  a  people 
would  only  be  known  in  this  coiintry  by  secret  whispers  and 
unauthentioated  anecdotes;  the  disgracers  of  government, 
the  veiers  and  afflicters  of  mankind,  instead  of  being  brought 
before  an  awful  pubhc  tribunal,  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  highest  distinctions  and  rewards  their  country  has 
to  bestow ;  and  sordid  bribery,  base  peculation,  iron-handed 
extortion,  fierce,  unrelenting  tyranny,  might  themselves  have 
been  invested  with  those  sacred  robes  of  justice,  before  which 
this  daythey  have  caiwe  to  tremble. 

Mr.  Hastmga,  sensible  of  what  he  suffers  from  this  regis- 
ter of  acts  and  opinions,  has  endeavoured  to  discredit  and 
ruin  what  remains  of  it.  He  refuses,  in  his  defence  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  letters  to  the  court  of  directors,  is 
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variouB  writiiigs  and  declarations,  he  refuBes  to  be  tried  b; 
his  own  recorded  declarations ;  be  refuses  to  be  bound  by 
his  awn  opinions,  delivered  under  bis  own  hand.  He  knows 
that  he  and  the  record  cannot  exist  together.  He  knows 
that  what  remains  of  the  written  constitution,  which  he  has 
not  destroyed,  is  enough  to  destroy  him.  He  claims  a  priri- 
lege  of  systematic  inconstancy ;  a  privilege  of  preTarieation ; 
a  privilege  of  contradiction  ;  a  priv  Jege  of  not  only  changing 
his  conduct,  but  the  principles  of  hie  conduct,  whenever  it 
suits  bis  occasions.  But  I  hope  your  lordships  wiU  show  the 
destroyers  of  that  wise  constitution,  and  the  destroyers  of 
those  records,  tvhich  are  to  be  the  securities  against  mEuversa- 
tion  in  oiEce,  the  diacoverera  and  avengers  of  it,  that  whoe7er 
destroys  the  discoverer  establishes  the  iniquity ;  that,  there- 
fore, your  lordships  will  hind  him  to  his  own  declarations, 
given  on  record  under  his  own  hand ;  that  you  will  say  to 
this  unfaithful  servant  of  the  Company,  what  was  said  to 
another  unfaithful  person,  upon  a  far  less  occasion,  by  a  far 
greater  authority,  "  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thou  wicked  servant." 

Having  gone  through  what  I  have  been  instructed  might 
be  necessary  to  state  to  your  lordships  conceriiing  the  Com- 
pany's constitution, — I  mean  the  real  inside,  and  not  the  shell, 
of  its  constitution ;  having  stated  the  abuses  that  existed  in 
it ;  having  stated  bow  Mr.  Hastings  endeavoured  to  perpe- 
tuate, and  to  increase,  and  to  profit  of  the  abuse,  and  how  he 
has  systematically  endeavour^  to  destroy,  and  has  in  some 
instances  in  fact  destroyed,  many  things  truly  excellent  in 
that  constitution ;  if  I  have  not  wasted  your  time  in  eiplana- 
tion  of  matters  that  you  are  already  well  acquainted  with,  I 
shall  next  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the  abuse  in  some  parti- 
culars of  the  other  part  of  the  public  authority,  which  the  Com- 
pany acquired  over  the  natives  of  India  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
charter  of  the  present  Mogul  emperor,  in  the  year  1766. 

My  lords,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  of  the  abase 
Mr.  Hastings  has  made  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  it  will  he 
expedient  to  consider  a  little  who  the  people  are,  to  whoso 
prejudice  he  has  abused  these  powers.  I  shall  explain  this 
point  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  I  mean  to  bring  the  whole  before  your  lord^ 
siiips ;  and  I  beg  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  previous  dis- 
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covme,  rather  explanatoiy  than  accuBatorial  (if  I  may  use 
the  eipreeaion),  is  meant  rather  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
matter  to  come  before  jou  ia  regular  charges,  than  as  proof 
of  the  chaises  themselveB. 

I  know  ^at  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  advocates, 
when  opening  a  cause  in  a  private  court,  to  indulge  thorn- 
selves  in  their  narrativeB  leading  to  the  charges  they  intend 
to  bring.  They  are  not  always  called  to  the  strictest  account 
for  such  prefatory  matter,  because  the  coiu^,  when  it  comes 
to  judge,  sifts  and  diatinguisbes  it  from  the  points  to  be 
strictly  proved,  and  on  whose  merits  the  cause  relies. 

But  I  wish  your  lordBhipa  to  know,  that,  with  the  high 
opinion  I  have  of  your  gravity  (and  it  is  inipiMsible  for  a 
man  to  conceive  a  higher),  and  sensible  of  the  weight  of  those 
I  represent  at  this  place,  namely,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  I  should  he  sorry  that  any  one  substantial  fact, 
even  in  this  eiplanatoiy  opening,  or  even  the  colour  of  the 
fact,  should  be  alleged,  which,  when  called  upon,  I  should 
not  be  ready  to  make  good  to  you  by  prooft— 1  mean,  by  proof 
adapted  to  its  nature  ;  public  opinion  by  evidence  of  public 
opinion ;  by  record  that  to  which  record  is  applicable ;  by 
oral  testimony  things  to  which  oral  testimony  alone  can  be 
produced  ;  and  last  of  all,  that  which  ia  matter  of  historic 
proof  by  historic  evidence.  This  I  hope  to  do  with  the  usual 
allowance  to  errors  and  mistakes  which  is  the  claim  of  hu- 
man infirmity. 

Then,  my  lords,  two  distinct  people  inhabit  India.  Two 
sorts  of  people  inhabit  the  same  country,  as  totally  distinct 
from  each  other  in  characters,  lives,  opinions,  prejudices,  and 


,  8  the  inhabitants  of  countries  mort  remote  from 
each  other.  For  both  of  these  descriptions  Mr.  Hastings 
was  bound  to  provide  equally,  agreeabie  to  the  terms  of  the 
charterwhich  tne  Company  received  from  the  lawful  govern- 
ing power  of  that  country, — a  charter  received  at  ite  own 
solicitation, — a  charter  not  forced  upon  ua  by  a  superior 
power,  but  given  at  the  immediate  soficitation  of  the  princi- 
pal servants  belonging  to  the  Company  , — a  charter  solemnly 
accepted  by  the  Company,  and  by  them,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say,  little  regarded,  or,  at  least,  little  regarded  by  their  prin- 
cipid  servants. 
My  lords,  the  first  description  of  people  who  are  subjected 
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virtuaUj  to  the  British  empire  through  those  medtume  which 
I  have  described  to  you,  are  the  original  inhabitanta  of  Hiu- 
dost^i,  who  have  in  all  time,  and  heyosd  all  the  eras  which 
we  use  (I  mean  always  the  two  grand  eras  excepted),  been 
theaboriginal  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  that  country;  with 
maimers,  religion,  customs,  and  usages  appropriated  to  them- 
eelves,  and  !ittle  resembling  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  description  of  men  ia  commonly  called  Gentoos.  The 
eyBtem  and  principle  of  that  goremment  is  locality.  Their 
laws,  their  manners,  their  religion,  are  all  local. 

Their  l^alator,  whoever  he  was  (for  who  he  was  is  a 
matter  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  most  obscure  antii^uity),  had  it 
88  a  great  Ifeading  principle  of  his  policy  to  connect  the  peo- 
ple with  their  soQ.  Accordingly,  by  one  of  those  anomalies 
which  a  larger  acquaintance  with  our  species  daily  discovers, 
and  which  perhaps  an  attentive  reflection  might  explain  in 
the  nature  of  .man,-  this  aboriginal  people  of  India,  who  are 
the  softest  in  their  manners  of  any  of  our  race,  approaching 
almost  to  feminine  tenderness,  who  are  formed  constitution- 
ally  benevolent,  and  in  many  particulars  made  to  fill  a  larger 
circle  of  benevolence  than  oin'  morals  take  in,  who  extend 
their  goodwill  to  the  whole  animal  creation, — these  people 
are,  of  all  nations,  the  most  unalliable  to  any  otbcr  part  of 
mankiud.  They  cannot — the  highest  orders  of  them,  at  least, 
cannot — come  into  contact  with  any  other.  That  bond  which 
IB  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  society,  and  which,  support- 
ing the  individual,  connects  the  species,  can  have  no  eiisteneo 
with  them — I  mean  the  eonvivisd.  bond.  That  race  can  be 
held  to  no  other  by  that  great  linV  of  life.  No  Hindoo  can 
mix  at  meals  even  with  those  on  whom  he  depends  for  the 
meat  he  eats.  This  circumstance  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to 
enter  with  due  sympathy  into  their  concerns,  or  for  them  to 
enter  into  ours,  even  when  we  meet  on  the  same  ground. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  render  our  inter- 
course, in  our  mutualrelation,  very  fdl  of  diificultr.  Thesea 
is  between  us.  The  mass  of  that  element  which,  by  appear- 
ing to  disconnect,  unites  mankind,  is  to  them  a  forbidden 
road.  It  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  you  and  them — not  so 
much  that  elementary  gulf,  but'  that  gulf  which  manners, 
opinions,  and  laws  have  radicated  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
people.  None  of  their  high  castes,  without  great  danger  to  his 
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sihiation,  religion,  rank,  aod  estimation,  can  ever  pass  the 
sea;  and  this  forbids,  far  ever,  aJl  direct  communication  be- 
tween that  country  and  this.  That  materiid  and  affecting  cir- 
cumstance, mj  lordB,  makes  it  ten  times  more  necessary, 
since  they  cannot  conie  to  us,  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all 
persons  who  go  to  them.  It  impoaeB  upon  us  a  stricter  duty 
to  guard,  with  a  firm  and  powerful  vigilance,  those  whose 

frinciplea  of  conscience  weaken  their  principlea  of  self-defence. 
f  we  undertake  to  govern  the  inhabitantB  of  such  a  country, 
we  must  govern  them  upon  their  own  principles  and  mazimB, 
and  not  upon  oura.  We  must  not  ihink  to  force  them  into 
the  narrow  circle  of  our  ideas  ;  we  must  extend  ours  to  take 
in  their  system  of  opiniona  and  rites,  and  the  necessities  which 
result  from  both  :  all  change  on  their  part  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable. We  have  more  versatiiitj  of  character  and  man- 
ners, and  it  is  we  who  must  conform.  We  know  what  the 
empire  of  opinion  is  in  human  nature.  I  had  almost  said 
that  the  law  of  opinion  was  human  nature  itself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  strongest  principle  in  the  composition  of  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  more  of  the  happiness  and  unhappi- 
nesB  of  mankind  resides  in  that  inward  principle  than  in  all 
external  circumstances  put  together.  But  if  such  is  the  em- 
pire of  opinion  even  amongst  us,  it  has  a  pure,  unrestrained, 
complete,  and  despotic  power  amongst  them.  The  varieij  of 
balanced  opinions  in  our  minds  weakens  the  force  of  each ; 
for  in  Europe,  sometimes,  the  laws  of  religion  differ  from  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  sometimes,  the  laws  of  the  land  differ  from 
our  laws  of  honour ;  our  laws  of  honour  are  full  of  caprice, 
differing  from  those  other  laws,  and  sometimes  differing  from 
themselves  :  but  there  the  laws  of  religion,  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  laws  of  honour,  are  all  united  and  consohdated 
in  one  invariable  system,  and  hind  men  by  eternal  and  in- 
dissoluble bonds  to  the  rules  of  what,  amongst  thtm,  is  called 
his  coite. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  to  your  lordships  what  a 
eaite  is.  The  Gentoo  people  from  the  oldest  time  have  been 
distributed  into  various  orders,  all  of  them  hereditary ;  these 
family  ordersarecalledcaates;  these  castes  are  thefunaamental 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Qentoo  commonwealth,  both 
in  their  church  and  in  their  state. 

Tour  lordships  are  bom  to  hereditary  honours  in  the  chief 
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of  your  houaeB.  The  reBt  mix  with  the  people.  With  the 
GtentooB,  they  who  are  horn  noble  can  never  Ml  into  any 
second  rank.  They  are  divided  into  four  orders ;  the  Brah- 
mins, the  Chittery,  the  Bice,  and  the  Soodur,  with  many 
aubdiTisiona  in  each.  An  eternal  barrier  is  placed  between 
them.  The  higher  cannot  paaa  into  the  lower;  the  lower 
cannot  rise  into  the  higher.  They  have  all  their  appropriated 
rank,  place,  and  situation,  and  their  appropriated  religion  too ; 
which  ia  essentially  different  in  ita  rites  and  ceremonies, 
sometimes  in  its  object,  in  each  of  those  castea.  A  man  who 
ia  bom  in  the  highest  caste,  which  at  once  unites  what  would 
be  tantamount  in  this  country  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage 
and  the  ennobled,  sanctity  of  the  epiacop^  character,  the 
Brahmin,  who  sustains  these  characters,  if  he  loses  his  caste, 
does  not  foil  into  an  inferior  order,  the  Chittery,  the  Bice, 
or  the  Soodur,  hut  he  is  thrown  at  once  out  of  all  ranks  of 
society.  He  is  precipitated  fiom  the  proudest  elevation  of 
respect  and  honour  to  a  bottomless  abyss  of  contempt,  from 
glory  to  infamy,  from  purity  to  pollution,  from  sanctity  to 
proianatiou.  No  honest-  occupation  is  open  to  bim.  His 
children  are  no  longer  his  children.  Their  parent  loses  that  . 
name.  The  conjugal  bond  is  dissolved.  Few  survive  thia 
most  terrible  of  all  calamities.  To  speak  to  an  Indian  of  his 
easte  is  to  apeak  to  him  of  his  all. 

But  the  rule  of  caste  haa,  with  them,  given  one  power  more 
to  fortune  than  the  manners  of  any  other  nation  were  ever 
known  to  do.  For  it  is  sin^lar,  the  caste  may  be  lost,  not 
only  by  certain  voluntaiy  crimes,  but  by  certain  involuntary 
sufferings,  disgraces,  and  pollutions,  that  are  utterly  out  of 
their  power  to  prevent.  Those  who  have  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  imprisonment — those  who  have  not  flinched  from 
the  scourge— those  who  have  been  as  unmoved  as  mai-ble 
under  torture — those  who  have  laughed  at  the  menaces  of 
death  itself — have  instantly  given  way  when  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  subject  them  to  any  of  those  pollutions  by  which 
they  lose  caste.  To  this  caste  they  are  bound  by  all  laws  of 
all  descriptions,  human  and  divine ;  and  inveterate  usage  has 
radicated  it  in  them  to  a  depth  and  with  au  adhesion  with 
which  no  other  known  prejudice  has  been  known  to  exist. 
Tyranny  is,  therefore,  armed  agaihst  them  with  a  greater 
variety  of  weapons  than  are  found  in  its  ordinary  stores. 
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This,  tunongat  a  thousand  other  coiuideratiouB,  speaks  to 
us  in  Terr  authoritative  language,  with  what  care  and  cir- 
cumspection we  ought  to  handle  people  so  delicate.  In  the 
course  of  this  trial  ^ovir  lordships  will  see  with  horror  the 
use  which  Mr.  Kastinga  made,  through  several  of  his  wicked 
and  abominable  instrumenta,  chosen  from  the  natives  them- 
selves, of  these  superadded  means  of  oppression.  I  shall 
prove,  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  he  has  put  his  own  < 
menial  domestic  servant — a  wretch  totally  dependent — a 
wretch  grossly  iKnorant— the  common  instrument  of  bis 
bribery  and  peculation ; — he  has  enthroned  him,  I  say,  on. 
the  first  seat  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  was  to  de- 
cide upon  the  castas  of  all  those  people,  including  their  rank, 
their  femily,  their  honour,  and  their  happiness  here,  and,  in 
their  judgment,  their  salvation  hereafter.  Under  the  awe 
of  this  power,  no  man  dared  to  breathe  a  murmur  against 
his  tyranny.  Fortified  in  this  security,  he  says,  A^fho  com- 
plains of  me  ? — No,  none  of  us  dare  complain  of  you,  says 
the  trembling  Gentoo.  No !  your  menial  servant  has  my 
caste  in  his  power.  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordships  witn 
mentioning  others;  it  was  enough  that  Canto  Baboo  and 
Ginga  Govind  Sing,  names  to  which  your  lordshipff  are  to 
be  familiarized  hereafter, — it  is  enough  that  those  persons 
bad  the  caste  and  character  of  all  the  people  of  Bengid  in 
their  hands.  Through  them  he  has  taken  efiectual  security 
against  all  complaint.  Your  lordships  will  hence  discern 
how  very  necessary  it  is  become  that  some  other  personage 
should  intervene,  should  take  upon  him  their  representa- 
tion, and  by  his  freedom  and  his  power  should  supply  the 
defects  arising  from  their  servitude  and  their  impotence. 
The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  charge  themselves  with  this 
character. 

My  lords,  these  Gentoo  people  are  the  original  people  of 
Hindostan.  They  are  stiU.  beyond  comparison  the  most 
numerous.  Faults  this  nation  may  have,  but  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  judgment  upon  people  who  framed  their  laws 
and  institutions  prior  to  our  insect  origin  of  yesterday. 
"With  all  the  faults  of  their  nature,  and  errors  of  their  institu- 
tiona,  their  institutions,  which  act  so  powerfully  on  their  nap 
■  tures,  have  two  material  characteristics  which  entitle  them 
to  respect : — first,  great  force  and  stability ;  and  next,  excel- 
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lent  moral  and  civil  efFects.  Their  stability  has  been  proved 
by  their  holding  on  an  uniform  tenor  for  a  duration  com- 
mensurate to  aU  the  empireB  with  which  histoY  ^^^  made 
na  acquainted  ;  and  they  still  exist  in  a  green  old  age,  with 
aU  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  with  ^1  the  passion  that 
people  have  to  novelty  and  change.  They  have  stood  firm 
on  their  ancient  base— they  have  cast  their  roots  deep  in 
their  native  soil;  perhapa  because  they  have  never  spread 
them  an^here  elae  than  in  their  native  soil.  Their  blood, 
their  opmiona,  and  the  soil  of  their  country,  make  one  eon- 
sistent  piece;  admitting  no  misture,  no  adulteration,  no 
improvement :  accordingly,  their  religion  has  made  no  coa- 
verta  ;  their  dominion  has  made  no  conqneatB  ;  hut  in  pro- 
portion as  their  laws  and  opinions  were  concentred  within 
themselves,  and  hindered  from  spreading  abroad,  they  have 
doubled  their  force  at  home.  They  have  existed  in  spite  of 
Mahomedan  and  Portuguese  bigotry,  in  spite  of  Tartarian 
and  Arabian  tyranny,  in  spite  of  all  the  fury  of  successive 
foreign  conquest,  in  spite  of  a  more  formidable  foe — the  ava- 
rice of  the  En^luh  dominion. 

I  have  spoken  now,  my  lords,  of  what  their  principles  are ; 
— their  laws  and  religious  institutions,  in  pdnt  of  force  and 
stability  :  I  have  given  instances  of  their  force  in  the  very 
circumstance  in  wmch  all  the  institutions  of  mankind  in  other 
respects  show  their  weakness.  They  have  existed  when  the 
country  has  been  otherwise  subdued.  This  alone  fumishea 
full  proof  that  there  must  be  some  powerful  influence  result- 
ing &om  them  beyond  all  our  little  fashionable  theories  upon 
such  subjects. 

The  second  consideration  m  the  Gentoo  institutioDS  is  their 
beneficial  efiects,  moral  and  civil.  The  policy,  civil  or  reli- 
giouB,  or,  as  theirs  is,  composed  of  both,  that  makes  a  people 
nappy,  and  a  state  fiourianing  putting  further  and  higher 
considerations  out  of  the  way,  which  are  not  now  before  ua), 
must  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  human  considerations  prevail,  be 
a  policy  wisely  conceived  in  any  scheme  of  government.  It  is 
confirmed  by  all  observation,  that  where  the  Hindoo  religioii 
lias  been  established,  that  country  has  been  fiourishing.  We 
have  seen  some  patterns  remaining  to  this  day.  The  very 
country  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  your  lordships'  judicial 
inquiry  is  an  instance,  by  an  entire  change  of  government,  of 
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the  different  effects  resulting  from  the  rapacity  of  a  foreign 
hand,  and  the  paternal,  lenient,  prgtecting  ann  of  a  native 
government,  formed  on  the  long  conneiion  of  prejudice  and 
power.  I  shall  give  you  its  state  under  the  Hmdoo  govern- 
ment from  a  hook  written  by  a  very  old  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, whose  authority  is  of  the  greater  weight  as  the  very 
destruction  of  all  this  scheme  of  government  is  the  great 
jjbieet  of  the  author. 

The  author,  Mr.  Holwell,  divides  the  country  of  Bengal 
into  its  different  provinces.  Ho  Bupposes  what  they  then 
paid  to  the  supreme  government ;  he  euppoBes  what  the 
country  is  capable  of  yielding  ;  and  his  project  is  to  change 
entirely  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and 
to  secure  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  government.  In  enu- 
merating these  provinces,  at  last  he  comes  to  the  province  of 
Burdwan. 

"  In  truth  (says  this  author),  it  would  be  almost  cruelty 
to  molest  this  happy  people  ;  for  in  this  district  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  the  beauty,  purity,  piety,  regularity,  equity,  and 
strictness  of  the  ancient  Hindostan  government.     Here  the 

goperty  BB  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  people  are  inriolat*, 
ere  no  robberies  are  heard  o^  either  public  or  private. 
The  traveller,  either  with  or  without  merchandise,  becomes 
the  immediate  care  of  the  government,  which  allots  him 
guards,  without  any  eipcnse,  to  conduct  him  from  stage  to 
stage ;  and  these  are  accountable  for  the  safety  and  accom- 
modation of  his  person  and  effects.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  he  is  delivered  over,  with  certain  benevolent  formalities, 
to  the  guards  of  the  ueitj  who,  after  interrogating  the 
traveller  ae  to  the  usage  he  Had  received  in  hia  journey,  dis- 
miss the  first  guard  with  a  written  certificate  of  their  beha- 
viour, and  a  receipt  for  the  traveller  and  his  effects ;  which 
certificate  and  receipt  are  returnable  to  the  commanding 
ofBcer  of  the  first  stage,  who  registers  the  same,  and  regularly 
reports  it  to  the  rajah." 

"  In  this  form  the  traveller  is  passed  through  the  country ; 
and  if  he  only  passes,  he  is  not  suffered  to  be  at  any  expense 
for  food,  accommodation,  or  carriage  for  his  merchandise  or 
ba^age  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  is  permitted  to  make  any 
residence  in  one  place  above  three  days,  unless  occasioned  by 
any  unavoidable  accident.     If  anything  is  lost 
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in  this  district,  for  instance,  a  ba^  of  money  or  other  valu- 
ables, the  person  who  finds  it  hangs  it  upon  the  next  tree, 
and  gives  notice  to  the  nearest  chowkey,  or  place  of  guard ; 
the  dmcer  of  which  orders  immediate  publication  of  the  same 
by  beat  of  tomtom,  or  drum." 

These,  my  lords,  are  the  effects  nniTersaDy  produced  by  the 
Hindoo  pofity  throughout  that  vast  region,  before  it  was  dis- 
torted and  put  out  of  frame  by  the  barbarism  of  foreign  con- 
quests.  Some  choice  reserved  spots  continued  to  nourish 
under  it  to  the  year  1756.  Some  remained  till  Mr.  Hastings 
obtained  the  means  of  utterly  defacing  them.     Such  was  the 

§  respect  of  Benares  under  the  happy  government  of  Bulwant 
ing.  Such  was  the  happy  state  of  the  same  Benares  in  the 
happy  days  of  Cheit  Sing,  until  in  the  year  1781  Mr.  Hast- 
ings introduced  hi*  reform  into  that  countiy. 

Having  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  manners  of  the 
origioal  people  of  Hmdostan,  having  stated  the  general 
principles  of  their  policy,  which  either  prohibit  connexion, 
or  oblige  us  to  a  connexion  veij  different  from  what  we  have 
hitherto  used  towards  them,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordships' 
judgment  whether  you  wUl  suffer  such  fair  monuments  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  to  be  defaeed  by  the  rapacity  of 
your  governors.  I  hope  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
brme  before  you  any  circumstance  relative  to  the  Gentoo 
religion  and  manners,  further  than  as  they  relate  to  the  spirit 
of  our  government  over  them ;  for  though  there  never  was 
such  food  for  the  curiosity  of  the  humau  mind  as  is  found 
in  the  manners  of  this  people,  I  pass  it  totally  over.        ' 

I  wish  to  divide  this  preliminary  view  into  six  periods ; 
and  your  lordships  will  consider  that  of  the  Hindoos,  which 
I  have  now  mentioned,  as  the  first  era. 

The  second  era  is  an  era  of  great  misfortune  to  that  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world  in  general ;  I  mean,  the  time  of  the 
propbet  Mahomed.  The  enthusiasm  which  animated  his 
first  followers,  the  despotic  power  which  religion  obtained 
through  that  enthusiasm,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
both  over  the  enervated  great  empires  and  broken,  disunited 
lesser  governments  of  the  world,  extended  the  influence  of 
that  proud  and  domineering  sect  from  the  banks  of  the 
Qanges  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

This  second  periud  is  the  era  of  the  Arabs.     These  people 
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made  a  great  and  lasting  impreBsion  on  India.  They  estab- 
lished, very  early,  Mahomedan  sovereigns  in  all  par^  of  it ; 
particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  principal 
object  of  our  present  inquiry.  They  held  that  kingdom,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-three  kings  j 
having  begun  their  conquest  and  founded  their  dominion  in 
Bengal  not  very  long  after  the  time  of  their  prophet. 

These  people,  when  they  first  settled  iu  India,  attempted 
with  the  ferocious  arm  of  their  prophetic  sword  to  change 
the  religion  and  manuere  of  that  country ;  but  at  length  per- 
ceiving that  their  cruelty  wearied  out  itself  and  never  could 
touchthe  constancy  of  the  sufferers,  they  permitted  the  na- 
tive people  of  the  country  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  left  the 
Mahomedan  religion  to  operate  upon  them  as  it  coiild,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  the  great,  or  by  taking 
the  lower  people,  who  have  lost  their  castes,  into  this  new 
sect;  and  thus,  from  the  refuse  of  the  Gentoo,  increasing  the 
bounds  of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Tliey  left  many  of  the 
ancient  rajahs  of  the  country  possessed  of  an  inferior  sove- 
reignty ;  and  where  the  strength  of  the  country  or  other 
circiunstances  would  not  permit  this  subordination,  they  suf- 
fered them  to  continue  in  a  separate  state,  approaching  to 
independence,  if  not  wholly  independent. 

The  Mahomcdans,  during  the  period  of  the  Arabs,  never 
expelled  or  destroyed  the  native  uentoo  nobihty,  zemindani, 
or  landholders  of  the  country.  They  all,  or  almost  all,  re- 
mained fixed  in  their  places,  properties,  and  dignities ;  and 
the  shadows  of  several  of  them  remain  under  our  jurisdiction. 

The  next,  which  is  the  third  era,  is  an  era  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  observe  upon,  because  Mr.  Hastings  has  made 
many  applications  to  it  in  his  defence  before  the  Commons ; 
namely,  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  or  the  era  of  Tamer- 
lane. These  Tartars  did  not  establish  thomselves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  conquests  were  over  the  other 
Mahomedans  ;  for  Tamerlane  invaded  Hindostan,  as  he  in- 
vaded other  countries,  in  the  character  of  the  great  reformer 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  He  came  as  a  sort  of  successor 
to  the  rights  of  the  prophet  upon  a  divine  title.  He  struck 
at  all  the  Mahomedan  princes  who  reigned  at  that  time. 
He  considered  them  aa  apostates,  or  at  least  as  degenerated 
from  the  faith,  and  as  tyrants  abusing  their  power.     To  fa- 
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Ctlitate  hia  conquests  over  theee,  lie  was  often  obliged  to  come 
to  a  sort  of  a  compoaition  with  the  people  of  the  country  he 
invaded.  Ismerlane  had  neither  time,  nor  means,  nor  inclin- 
atioo,  to  disposaesH  the  ancient  rajahs  of  the  coimtrj. 

Tour  lordships  will  observe,  that  I  propose  nothing  more 
than  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  policy  which 
prevailed  in  these  several  revolutiona,  and  not  a  history  of 
the  furious  military  achievements  of  a  barharous  invader. 
Higtorians,  indeed,  are  generally  very  liberal  of  their  inform- 
ation concerning  everything  but  what  we  ought  to  be  veiy 
anxious  to  know.  They  tell  ua  that  India  was  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  and  conquered  in  such  a  year.  The  year  will  be 
found  to  coincide  aotnewhere,  I  believe,  with  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thinking  the  mere  fact  as  of  little  mo- 
ment, and  its  chronology  as  nothing,  tut  thinking  the  policy 
very  material,  which,  indeed,  ia  to  be  collected  only  here  and 
there,  in  various  booka  written  with  various  views,  I  ahaU 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  jou  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
relative  to  that  policy,  and  taken  from  the  same  book  to 
which  I  formerly  referred,  Mr.  Holwell'a. 

"  When  the  Hindoo  rajahs,  or  princea  of  Hindostan,  sub- 
mitted to  Tamerlane,  it  vraa  on  these  capital  stipulations : — 
that  the  emperor  should  marry  a  daughter  of  Eajab  Cheit 
Sing's  house;  that  the  head  of  this  house  should  be  in 
perpetuity  governors  of  the  citadel  of  Agra,  and  anoint  the 
king  at  his  coronation ;  and  that  the  emperors  should  never 
impoae  the  jessera  (or  poU  tai)  upon  the  Hindooa." 

Here  was  a  conqueror,  as  he  is  called,  coming  in  upon 
terms;  mixing  his  blood  with  that  of  the  native  nobility  of  the 
country  be  conquered;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  mixture, 
placing  them  in  succession  upon  the  throne  of  the  country 
he  subdued ;  making  one  of  them  even  hereditary  constable 
of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  thereby  putting  hia  pos- 
terity as  a  pledge  into  their  lumds.  What  is  full  aa  remark- 
able, he  freed  the  Hindoos  for  ever  from  that  tax  which  the 
Mahomedans  have  laid  upon  every  country  over  which  the 
sword  of  Mahomed  prevailed,  namely,  a,  capitation  tax  upon 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  religion  of  the  Mahomedans. 
Bnt  the  Hindoos,  by  express  charter,  were  exempted  from 
that  mark  of  aervitude,  and  thereby  declared  not  to  be  a  con- 
quered people.     The  native  princes,  in  all  their  transaetioQa 
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with  the  Mo^l  government,  carried  the  evident  marka  of 
thiB  free  condition  in  a  noble  independent^  of  spirit.  Within 
their  own  diatricta  the  authority  of  many  of  them  eeemed 
entire.  We  are  often  led  into  mistakea  concerning  the  go- 
vernment of  Hindostan,  by  comparing  it  with  thoee  govem- 
menta  where  the  prince  is  armed  with  a  full,  speculative,  en- 
tire authority ;  and  where  the  great  people  have,  with  great 
titles,  no  privUegea  at  all ;  or,  naving  privilegea,  have  tbose 
privileges  only  as  subjects.  But  in  Hindostan  the  modes, 
the  degrees,  the  circumstances  of  subjection,  varied  infinitely. 
In  some  places  hardly  a  trace  at  all  of  subjection  was  to  be 
discerned',  in  some  the  rajahs  were  ahnost  assessors  of  the 
throne,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Bajah  Cheit  Sing.  These  cir- 
cumstances mark,  that  Tamerlane,  however  he  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  odious  names  of  Tartar  and  conqueror,  was  no 
barbarian ; — that  the  people,  who  submitted  to  him,  did  not 
submit  with  the  abject  submission  of  slaves  to  the  sword  of 
a  conqueror,  but  admitted  a  great,  supreme  emperor,  who 
was  just,  prudent,  and  politic,  instead  of  the  ferocions,  op- 
pressive lesser  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  who  had  before  forced 
their  way  by  the  sword  into  the  countir. 

That  country  resembled  more  a  republic  of  princes  with  a 
great  chief  at  their  head,  than  a  territory  in  absolute,  uni- 
form, systematic  subjection  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  in 
which  light  Mr.  Hastings  and  others  of  late  have  thought 
proper  to  consider  it.  According  to  them,  if  a  subordinate 
prince  like  Cheit  Sing  was  not  ready  to  pay  any  ezorbituit 
sum  on  instant  demand,  or  submit  to  any  extent  <n  fine  which 
should  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  mere  will  of  the  person 
who  called  robbery  a,Jbie,  and  who  took  the  measure  of  that 
fine  without  either  considering  the  means  of  paying,  or  the 
degreeof  delinquency  that  justified  it,  theirproperties,  liber- 
ties, and  lives  were  instantly  forfeited.  The  rajahs  of  that 
country  were  armed ; — they  had  fortresses  for  their  security ; 
■  —they  had  troops.  In  the  receipt  of  both  their  own  and  the 
imperial  revenue,  their  securities  for  justice  were  in  their  own 
hands :  but  the  policy  of  the  Mogul  princes  very  rarely  led 
them  to  push  that  people  to  such  extremity  as  it  is  supposed 
that  on  every  slight  occasion  we  have  a  nght  to  push  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  our  pretended  conquest. 
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Mr.  Holwell  throws  macli  light  on  this  policy,  which  he- 
eame  the  standing  law  of  the  empire. — 

"In  the  iinibrtunate  ware  which  followEd  the  death  of 
Manz  O'Din  Sevajee,  Cheit  Sing  (the  great  rajah  we  have 
jaat  mentioned)  with  a  select  body  of  fihajapoots,  by  a  well- 
conducted  retreat,  recovered  Agra ;  and  was  BOon  after  recon- 
dled  to  the  king  (the  Mogul)  and  admitted  to  his  fevour ; 
conformable  to  the  steady  policy  of  this  government  in  keep- 
ing a  good  understanding  with  the  principal  rajaha,  and  more 
BMWcially  with  the  head  of  this  house,  who  is  ever  capable 
ofraising  and  fomenting  a  very  formidable  party  upon  any  in- 
tended revolution  in  this  despotic  and  precarious  monarchy." 

You  see  that  it  was  the  monarchy  that  was  precarious,  not 
the  rights  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.  Your  lordships  see  that, 
notwithstanding  our  ideas  of  oriental  despotism,  under  the 
successors  of  Tamerlane  these  principal  rajabs,  instead  of  be- 
ing called  wretches,  and  treated  as  such,  as  Mr.  KtHtinge  has. 
thought  it  becoming  to  call  and  treat  them,  when  they  were 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign  were  regarded  with  respect, 
and  were  admitted  to  easy  reconciliations ;  because  in  reaKty, 
in  their  occasional  hostiliticB,  they  were  not  properly  rebelli- 
ttus  subjects,  but  princes,  often  asserting  their  natural  rights 
and  the  just  constitution  of  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  policy  which  prevailed  during  the  dynasty 
of  Tamerlane  naturally  conducts  me  to  the  next,  which  is  tbe 
fourth  era  in  this  history — I  mean  the  era  of  the  emperor 
Akber.  He  was  the  first  of  the  successors  of  Tamerlane 
who  obtained  pOBsession  of  Bengal.  It  is  easy  to  show  of 
what  nature  his  conquest  was.  It  was  over  the  last  Maho- 
medan  dynasty.  He  too,  lite  his  predecessor  Tamerlane, 
conquered  the  prince,  not  the  country.  It  is  a  certain  mark 
liat  it  was  not  a  conquered  country  in'  the  sense  in  which 
we  commonly  call  a  country  conquered, — that  the  natives, 
great  men  and  land-holders,  continued  in  every  part  in  the 
possession  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  iurisdicbons  annexed 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  several  wars  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Mogul  empire,  and  in  other  of  their  internal  wars, 
severe  revenges  were  taken,  which  bore  resemblance  to  those 
taken  in  the  war  of  the  Eases  in  this  country,  where  it  was 
tbe  common  course,  in  the  heat  of  blood, — "  Off  with  his  head. 
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BO  much  for  Buciineham." — Xet,  where  the  countiyagiiia  re- 
covered its  form  aad  settlement,  it  recovered  the  spirit  of  a 
mUd  eovemment.  Whatever  rigour  was  used  with  regard  to 
the  Mahomedan  adventurers  from  Persia,  Turkey,  ana  other 
parts,  who  filled  the  places  of  servile  grandeur  in  the  Mogul 
court,  the  Hindoos  were  a  favoured,  protected,  gently  treated 
people. 

Tbe  nezt,  which  ia  the  fifth  era,  is  a  troubled  and  vexatious 
period — the  era  of  the  independent  soubahs  of  Beugal. 
Five  oftheseBoubahHiOrviceroySjgovemed  from  about  theyeap 
1717,  or  thereabouts.  They  grew  into  independence  partly 
by  tbe  calamitieB  and  concussions  of  that  empire,  which  hap- 
pened during  the  diaputeB  for  the  succession  of  Tamerlane ; 
and  partly,  and  indeed  principally,  by  the  ^eat  shock  which 
the  empire  received  when  Thamas  Kouli  £h^  broke  into 
that  country,  carried  off  its  revenues,  overturned  the  throne, 
and  massacred  not  only  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  but  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  city.  This  rude  shock,  which 
that  empire  was  never  able  to  recover,  enabled  the  viceroys 
to  become  independent :  but  their  independence  led  to  their 
ruin.  Those  who  had  usurped  upon  their  masters,  had  serv- 
ants who  usurped  upon  them.  Allaverdy  Khan  murdered 
his  master,  and  opened  a  way  into  Bengal  for  a  body  of  fo- 
reign invaders,  the  Mahrattaa,  who  cruelly  harassed  the  coun- 
try for  several  years.  Their  retreat  was  at  length  purchased, 
and  by  a  sum  which  ia  supposed  to  amount  to  £5,000,000 
sterling.  By  this  purchase  he  secured  the  eihausted  remains 
of  an  exhausted  kingdom,  and  left  it  to  hia  grandson,  Surajah 
w  Dowlah,  in  peace  and  poverty.  On  the  fall  of  Surajah  w 
Dowlah,  in  1756,  commenced  the  last,  which  is  the  sixth, — 
the  era  of  the  British  empire. 

On  tbe  fifth  dynasty  I  have  only  to  remark  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  at  its  close  the  Hindoo  chiefs  were  atmost  every- 
where found  in  possession  of  the  country ;  that  though  Alla- 
verdy Khan  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  though  be  was  an  untitled 
usurper,  though  he  racked  and  tormented  the  people  under 
his  government,  urged,  however,  by  an  apparent  necessity 
from  an  invading  army  of  oae  hundred  thousand  horse  in  hia 
dominions ;  yet  under  him  the  rajahs  still  preserved  their 
rank,  their  dignity,  their  castles,  their  houses,  their  seigni- 
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ories,  all  tbe  iiiHignia  of  their  situation,  and  always  the  right, 
Bometimea  also  ttie  me&ns,  of  protecting  their'  subordinate 
people,  till  the  laat  and  unfortunate  era  of  1756. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  sketch  of  history  I  wish  to  im- 
press but  one  great  and  important  truth  upon  your  minda ; 
namely,  that  through  all  these  revolutions  in  govemment^ 
and  changes  in  power,  au  Hindoo  polity,  and  the  spirit  of  an 
Hindoo  goTcnunent,  did  more  or  less  exiat  in  that  proyince, 
with  "which  he  was  concerned,  until  it  was  finally  to  be  de- 
rtroyed  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  lords,  I  have  gone  through  all  the  eras  precedent  to 
those  of  the  Britieh  power  in  India,  and  am  come  to  the  first 
of  those  eras.  Mr.  Hastings  existed  in  India,  and  was  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Company,  before  that  era,  and  had  his  education 
between  both.  He  is  an  antediluvian  with  regard  to  the  BrJt- 
iah  dominion  in  Bengal.  He  was  coexistent  with  all  the 
acts  and  monuments  of  that  revolution,  and  had  no  small  share 
in  all  the  abuses  of  that  abusive  period  which  preceded  his 
ftctual  government,  But,  as  it  was  during  that  transit  &om 
eastern  to  western  power  that  most  of  the  abuses  had  their 
origin,  it  will  not  be  perfectly  easy  for  your  lordships  tho- 
roughly to  enter  into  uie  nature  and  circumstances  of  them, 
without  an  explanation  of  the  principal  events  that  happened 
from  the  year  1756,  until  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's government ;  during  a  good  part  of  which  time  we  do 
not  often  lose  sight  of  him.  If  I  find  it  agreeable  to  jour 
lordsbips ;  if  I  find  that  you  wish  to  know  these  annata  of 
Indian  sufitering  and  British  delinquency ;  if  you  desire  that 
I  should  unfold  the  series  of  the  transactions  from  1766  to 
the  period  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government  in  1771 ; — ^that  you 
may  know  how  far  he  promoted  what  was  eood ;  how  &r  he 
rectified  what  was  evil ;  how  far  he  abstained  fi^m  innovation 
in  tyranny,  and  contented  himself  with  the  old  stock  of  abuse; 
—your  lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to  consult  the 
strength  which,  from  late  indisposition,  begim  almost  to  fail 
me.  And  if  you  think  the  explanation  is  not  time  lost  in 
this  new  world,  and  in.this  new  business,  I  shall  venture  to 
sketch  out,  as  briefly  and  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  I  can 
give  them,  the  leading  events  of  that  obscure  and  perplexed 
period  which  intervened  between  the  British  settlement  in 
1757  and  Mr.  Hastings's  government.    If  I  should  be  so 
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hftppy  as  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  your  lordehips'  minds 
will  be  prepared  for  hearing  this  cause.  Tbea  your  lordships 
will  have  a  clear  view  of  the  ongiii.  and  nature  of  the  abasea 
which  preyaaled  in  that  govemment  before  Mr.  Haatinga  ob- 
tained nia  greatest  power,  and  eiiLce  that  time ;  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  enter  fully  and  explicitly  into  the  nature  of 
the  cause ;  and  I  should  hope  that  it  wUl  pave  the  way,  and 
make  eveirthiD^  easy  for  your  aubseijuent  justiee, 

I  therefore  wish  to  stop  at  this  period,  in  which  Ur.  East- 
ings became  active  in  the  service,  pretty  near  the  time  whea 
he  began  his  political  career ; — and  here,  my  lords,  I  pause, 
wishing  your  indulgence  at  such  time  as  will  suit  your  con- 
e  for  pursuing  the  rest  of  this  eventful  history. 


TRIAL. 

FOURTH  DAY,  16ih  FEBRUARY,  1788. 


(Mb.  Busks.) 
Mt  LoBDa, — In  what  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before 
your  lordships  yesterday,  and  in  what  I  may  further  trouble 
you  with  to-day,  I  wish  to  observe  a  distinction,  which  if  I 
did  not  lay  down  ao  perfectly  as  I  ought,  I  hope  I  shall  now 
be  able  to  mark  it  out  with  sufficient  eiactneee  and  perspi- 
cuity. 

I^t,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  what  I  shall  think  neces- 
sary to  state  as  matter  of  preliminary  explanation,  in  order  to 
give  your  lordships  a  true  idea  of  the  scene  of  action — of  the 
instruments  which  Mr.  Hastings  employed — and  the  effects 
which  they  produced — all  this  I  wish  to  be  distinguished 
from  matter  brought  to  criminate.  Even  the  matter  as 
stated  by  me,  which  may  be  hereafter  brought  to  criminate, 
BO  far  as  it  fells  to  my  share  at  ^present,  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  stage  of  the  business,  as  merely  illustrative. 
Your  lordships  are  to  expeot,  as  undoubtedly  ^ou  will  require, 
substantial  matter  of  crimination  to  be  laid  open  for  that 
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paipo6e,  &t  the  moment  when  the  evidence  to  each  charge  is 
ready  to  he  produced  to  you.  Thua  your  lordahipa  will  easily 
separate  historical  illustration  from  criminal  opening.  For 
..inst&nce,  if  I  stated  yesterday  to  your  lordships,  as  I  did, 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  one  of  the  uBurpme  viceroys, 
whose  usurpation  and  whose  vices  led  the  way  to  the  deatruc- 
tioQ  of  his  country,  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  power 
— I  do  not  mean  to  chfii^  Mr.  Hastings  with  any  part  of 
that  guilt.  What  hears  upon  Ur.  Hastings  is,  his  having 
avowedly  looked  to  such  a  tyrant  and  such  a  usurper  as  his 
model,  and  followed  that  pernicious  example  with  a  servile 
fidelity. 

When  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  to  your  lordships 
anything  abusive,  or  leading  to  abuse,  from  defects  or  errors 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Company's  service — I  did  not  mean 
to  criminate  Mr.  Hastings  on  any  part  of  those  defects  and 
erroTB.  I  state  them  to  show,  that  he  took  advantage  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  institution  to  let  in  his  abuse  of  the 
power  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  If,  for  a  further  in- 
stance, I  have  stated  that  in  general  the  service  of  the  India 
Company  was  insufficient  in  legal  pay  or  emolument,  and 
abundant  in  the  means  of  illegal  profit,  I  do  not  state  that 
defect  as  owing  to  Mr.  Hastings.  But  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  to 
show  in  what  manner  and  on  what  pretences  he  did,  fraudu- 
lently, corruptly,  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition, 
take  advant^  of  that  defect ;  and,  under  colour  of  reforma- 
tion, make  an  illegal,  partial,  corrupt  rise  of  emoluments  to 
certain  favoured  persons,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
serrice  at  large :  increasing  rather  than  lessening  the  means 
of  illicit  emolument,  as  well  as  loading  the  Company  with 
maxLj  heavy  and  ruinous  expenses  in  avowed  salaries  and 
allowances. 

Having  requested  your  lordships  to  keep  in  mind — which  I 
trust  you  would  do  even  without  my  taking  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  it  to  you — these  necessary  distinctions,  I  snail 
revert  to  the  period  at  which  I  closed,  yesterday — that  great 
<md  memorable  period  which  has  remotely  given  occasion-  to 
the  trial  of  this  day, 

Mj  lords,  to  obtain  empire  is  common  :  to  govern  it  well 
has  been  rare  indeed.     'I\)  chastise  the  guilt  of  those  who 
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have  been  inatniments  of  imperial  away  over  other  natdona, 
by  the  high  Bupermtending  j  uBtice  of  the  eovereiga  state,  has 
not  many  atriking  examples  among  anv  people.  Hitherto 
ne  have  not  fumiahedoiir  contingent  to  tne  records  of  hosonr. 
We  have  heen  confounded  with  the  herd  of  conquepora. 
Our  dominion  has  been  a  vulgar  thing.  But  we  begin  to 
emerge ;  and  I  hope  that  ft  severe  inspection  of  ourselvea,  a 
purification  of  our  own  offencea,  a  lustration  of  the  exorbit- 
ances of  our  own  power,  is  a  glorv  reserved  to  this  time,  to 
this  nation,  and  to  this  august  triounal. 

The  year  1756  is  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world — it  introduced  a  new  nation  from  the  remotest  verge  of 
the  western  world,  with  new  manners,  new  customs,  new  in- 
stitutions, new  opinions,  new  laws,  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 

My  lords,  if  m  that  part  of  Asia  whose  native  regular 
government  was  then  broken  up ;  if,  at  the  moment  when  it 
had  &Ueu  into  darkness  and  confusion,  from  having  become 
the  prey  and  almost  the  sport  of  the  ambition  of  its  home- 
bom  erandecs ;  if,  in  that  gloomy  season,  a  star  had  risen 
from  the  west,  that  would  prognosticate  a  better  generation, 
and  would  shed  down  the  sweet  influences  of  order,  peace, 
science,  and  security  to  the  nativea  of  that  vexed  and  ha- 
rassed country ;  we  should  have  been  covered  with  genuine 
honour.  It  would  have  been  a  beautiful  and  noble  spectacle 
to  mankind. 

Indeed  aomething  might  have  been  expected  of  the  kind, 
when  a  new  dominion  emanated  from  a  learned  and  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  world  in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  its 
eiistence.  Still  more  might  it  have  been  expected,  when 
that  dominion  was  found  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  a  free 
country,  that  it  would  have  carried  with  it  the  full  benefit 
of  the  vital  principle  of  the  British  liberty  and  constitution, 
though  its  municipa]  forms  were  not  communicable,  or  at 
least  the  advantage  of  the  liberty  and  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution.  Had  this  been  the  case  (alas  !  it  was  not), 
you  would  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  this  day.  It 
might  have  been  expected  too,  that  in  that  enlightened  state 
of  the  world,  influenced  by  the  beat  reli^on,  and  from  an 
improved  description  of  that  best  religion,—!  mean  the  Christ- 
ion  reformed  religion, — that  we  should  have  done  honour  to 
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Europe,  to  letters,  to  laws,  to  religion ;  done  honour  to  all 
tlie  circumetauces  of  which  in  this  islaad  we  boast  ourBetveB 
at  the  great  ^d  critical  moment  of  that  revolution. 

Mj  lords,  it  has  happened  otherwiae.  It  in  now  left  for  ub 
to  repair  our  former  errors,  fieauming  the  history  where  I 
broke  off  yesterday  by  your  indulgence  to  my  weakness, — 
Surajah  Dowla  was  the  adopted  grandson  of  Ally  Verdy 
Cawn,  a  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrant;  the  manner  of  whose 
acquisition  of  power  I  have  already  stated.  He  came  too 
young  and  uneiperienced  to  that  tlione  of  usurpation.  It 
was  a  usurpation  yet  green  in  the  country,  and  the  country 
felt  uneasy  under  it.  It  had  not  the  advantage  of  that  pre- 
scriptive usage,  that  inveterate  habit,  that  traditionary  opin- 
ion, which  a  long  continuance  of  any  system  of  government 
secures  to  it,  Mie  only  real  security  which  Surajah  Dowla's 
government  could  possess,  was  the  security  of  an  army.  But 
die  great  aim  of  this  prince  and  his  predecessor  was  to  sup- 
ply the  weakness  of  his  government  by  the  strength  of  hia 
Cse ;  he  therefore  amassed  treasures  by  all  ways  and  on  all 
ds.  But,  as  the  Indian  princes  in  general  are  as  un- 
wkely  tenacious  of  their  treasure  as  they  are  rapacious  in 
getting  it,  the  more  money  he  amassed,  the  more  be  felt  the 
effects  of  poverty.  The  consequence  was,  that  their  armies 
were  unpaid,  and  being  unpaid,  or  uregiilarly  paid,  were  un- 
disciplined, disorderly,  unlaithiul.  In  this  situation,  a  youi^ 
prince,  confiding  more  in  the  appearances  than  examining 
into  tbe  reality  of  things,  undertook  (irom  motives  which  the 
House  of  Commons  with  all  their  industry  to  discover  the 
drcumstances  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  out)  to  attack 
a  little  miserable  trading  fort  that  we  had  erected  at  Calcutta. 
He  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  only  because  success  in  that 
attempt  was  easy.  A  close  impriBonment  of  the  whole  set- 
tlement followed ;  not  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  direct  will  of 
the  prince,  but,  what  will  always  happen  when  the  will  of  the 
prince  is  but  too  much  the  law,  to  a  gross  abuse  of  his  power 
by  his  lowest  servants ;  by  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
more  of  our  countrymen  perished  miserably  in  a  dungeon  by 
a  fate  too  tragical  for  me  to  he  desirous  to  relate,  and  too 
well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  it. 

At  the  time  that  this  event  happened,  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  concurrence  of  other  events,  which,  from  this 
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partial  and  momentary  weakneea,  displayed  tbe  strength  of 
Great  Britain  in  Asia.  ?or  sOme  years  before,  the  French 
and  English  troops  began,  on  tbe  ooast  of  Coromandel,  to  ex- 
hibit the  power,  force,  and  efBcacy  of  European  discipline. 
Aa  we  daily  looked  for  a  war  with  France,  our  settlementa 
on  that  coast  were  in  some  degree  armed.  Lord  Pigot,  then 
goremor  of  Madras, — Lord  Pigot,  the  preserver,  and  the  ric- 
tim,  of  the  British  dominion  in  Asia, — detached  such  of  the 
Company's  force  aa  could  be  collected  and  spared,  and  such  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  as  were  on  that  station,  to  the  aesiatanoe 
of  Calcutta.  And  to  hasten  this  histoir  to  its  conclusion, — 
the  daring  and  commanding  genius  of  Clive, — the  patient  and 
firm  ability  of  Watson, — the  treachery  of  Meer  JafGer, — and 
the  battle  of  Flassey,  gave  ua  at  once  the  patronage  of  a 
kingdom  and  the  command  of  all  its  treasures,  We  nego- 
taated  with  Meer  Jaffier  for  the  vice-royal  throne  of  his  mas- 
ter. On  that  throne  we  seated  him.  Ajid  we  obtained,  on 
our  part,  inimenae  sums  of  money.  We  obtained  £1,000,000 
sterOng  for  the  Company  ;  upwards  of  £1,000,000  for  indi- 
viduals :  in  the  whole  a  sum  of  about  £2,230,000  for  various 
purposes  from  the  prince  whom  we  had  set  up.  We  obtain- 
ed too  the  town  of  Calcutta,  more  completdy  than  we  had 
before  possessed  it,  and  the  twenty-four  districts  adjoining. 
This  was  the  first  small  seminal  principle  of  the  immense  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  we  have  since  made  in  India. 

Many  cireumstances  of  this  acquisition  I  pass  by.  There 
is  a  sacred  veil  to  be  drawn  over  the  beginnings  of  all  go- 
vernments. Ours,  in  India,  had  an  origin  like  those  which 
time  has  sanctified  by  obscurity.  Time,  in  the  origin  of 
most  governments,  has  thrown  this  mysterious  veil  over  them; 
prudence  and  discretion  make  it  necessary  to  throw  some- 
thing of  the  same  drapery  over  more  recent  foundatione, 
in  which  otherwise  the  fortune,  the  genius,  the  talents,  and 
military  virtue  of  this  nation  never  shone  more  conspicu- 
ously. But,  whatever  neceasity  might  hide,  or  excuse,  or 
palliate  in  the  acquisition  of  power,  a  wise  nation,  when  it 
has  once  made  a  revolution  upon  its  own  principles  and  for 
its  own  ends,  rests  there.  The  first  step  to  empire  is  revo- 
lution, by  which  power  is  conferred ;  the  next  is  good  lawa, 
good  orders,  good  institutions,  to  give  that  power  stability. 
J  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  reverse  of  this  policy  was  the 
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jMiDciple  on  wMch  the  gentlemea  in  India  acted.  It  wa» 
such  as  tended  to  make  the  new  goTemment  aa  unstable  as 
the  old.  By  the  vaat  auma  of  money  acquired  by  individuals 
upon  thia  occasion,  by  the  immense  audden  prodigies  of 
fortune,  it  waa  discovered  that  a  reTolution  in  Bengal  was 
a  mine  much  more  easily  worked,  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
ductive, than  the  mines  of  Fotosi  and  Mexico.  It  was  found, 
that  the  work  was  not  only  very  lucrative,  but  not  at  all 
difficult.  Where  Clive  forded  a  deep  water  upon  an  unknown 
bottom,  be  left  a  bridge  for  his  successors,  over  which  the 
lame  could  hobble,  and  the  blind  might  grope  their  way. 
There  was  not  at  that  time  a  knot  of  clerka  m  a  counting- 
house  ;  there  was  not  a  captain  of  a  band  of  ragged  topaases, 
that  looked  for  anything  less  than  the  deposition  of  soubahs 
and  the  aale  of  kingdoms.  Accordingly,  this  revolution, 
which  ought  to  have  precluded  other  revolutions,  unfortun- 
ately became  fruitful  of  them ;  and  when  Lord  Clive  re- 
turned to  Europe  to  enjoy  his  fame  and  fortune  in  his  own 
country,  there  arose  another  description  of  men,  who  thought 
that  a  revolution  might  be  made  upon  his  revolution,  ana  as 
lucrative  to  them  as  nis  was  to  the  first  projectora.  Scarcely 
was  Meer  JafBer,  Lord  Olive's  nabob,  aeated  on  hia  musnuo, 
than  they  immediately,  or  in  a  ahort  time,  projected  another 
revolution — a  revolution  which  was  to  unsettle  all  the  former 
had  settled — a  revolution  to  make  way  for  new  disturbances 
and  new  wars,  and  which  led  to  that  long  chain  of  peculation 
which  ever  since  has  afflicted  and  oppreaaed  Bengal. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Bengal  should  have  had 
respite  from  internal  revolutions,  it  waa  thia.  The  governor 
fiirced  upon  the  natives  was  now  upon  the  throne.  All  the 
great  lords  of  the  country,  both  Gentoos  and  Mahomedans, 
were  uneasy,  discontented,  and  disobedient ;  and  some  abso- 
lutely in  arms,  and  refusing  to  recognise  the  prince  we  had 
set  up.  An  imminent  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  an  actual 
invasion  headed  by  the  son  of  the  Mogul,  tlie  revenues,  on 
account  of  the  late  shock,  very  ill  collected,  even  where  the 
country  was-  in  some  apparent  quiet,  a  hungry  treasury  at 
Calcutta,  an  emp^  treasury  at  Moorahedab^ — everything 
demanded  tranquillity,  and  with  it  order  and  economy.  In 
this  situation  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  new  and  entirely 
meraenary  revolution,  and  to  set  up  to  sale  the  government, 
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secured  to  ita  present  possesBor  by  every  tie  of  public  faith, 
and  every  sacred  obligation  which  could  bind  or  influence 
maoikind.  TMs  secoiid  revolution  forma  that  period  in  the 
Bengal  history  which  had  the  most  direct  influence  upon  all 
the  subsequent  transactions.  It  introducea  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  most  active  in  the  succeeding  scenes,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  has  given  its  tone  and  character  to  the 
British  aflaira  and  government.  It  marks  and  speciflea  the 
origin  and  true  principle  of  all  the  abuses  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  afterwards  appointed  to  correct,  and  which  the 
Commons  charge  that  Be  continued  and  aggravated — namely, 
the  venfti  depositions  and  venal  exaltations  of  the  connt^ 
powers, — the  taking  of  bribes  and  corrupt  presents  from  all 
parties  in  those  changes ;  the  vitiating  and  maiming  the 
Company's  records ;  the  suppression  of  public  correspond- 
ence ;  corrupt  combinations  and  conspiracies ;  perfidy  in 
negotiation  established  into  principle ;  acts  of  tho  most  atro- 
cious wickedness  justified  upon  purity  of  intention  ;  mock 
trials  and  collusive  acquittals  among  the  parties  in  common 
guilt, — and  in  the  end,  the  court  of  directors  supporting  the 
scandalous  breach  of  their  own  orders.  I  shall  state  the 
particulars  of  this  second  revolution  more  at  large. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  which  had  seated  Meer  Jaffier 
on  the  vice-royal  throne,  the  spirit  of  the  Mogul  empire  be- 
gan, as  it  were,  to  make  one  faint  struggle  before  it  finally 
expired.  The  then  heir  to  that  throne,  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  held  his  father  prisoner,  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  several  chiefs,  collected  under  the 
standard  of  his  bouse,  and  appeared  in  force  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  upon  both  which  he 
made  some  impression.  This  alarmed  the  new  powers,  the 
Kabob  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  presidency  of  Calcutta ;  and  aa 
in  a  common  cause,  and  by  the  terms  of  their  mutual  alli- 
ance, they  took  the  field  against  him.  The  Nabob's  eldest 
son,  and  heir-apparent,  commanded  in  chief.  Major  CaUiaud 
commanded  the  English  forces  imder  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta. Mr.  Holwefi  was  in  the  temporary  possession  of  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Vansittart  was  hourly  expected  to  super- 
sede him.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  a  young  gentleman  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  resident  for  the  Company  at 
the  durbar,  or  court,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  our  new-created  Nabob 
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of  Bengal,  allied  to  this  country  by  the  most  solemn  treaties 
that  can  bind  men,  for  which  treaties  he  had  paid,  and  was 
thea  paying,  immease  Bums  of  money.  Mr.  Warren  Hast- 
ings was  flie  pledge  in  his  hands  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements. 

In  thifl  situation,  Mr.  Holwell,  whom  the  terrible  example 
of  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta  had  not  cured  of  ambition, 
thought  an  hour  was  not  to  be  lost  io  accompliahing  a  revo- 
lution, and  selling  the  reigning  Nabob. 

My  lords,  there  was  in  the  bouse  of  Meer  JafSer,  in  hia 
court,  and  in  his  family,  a  man  of  an  intriguing,  crafty,  subtile, 
and  at  the  same  time  bold,  daring,  desperate,  bloody,  and 
ferocious  character,  called  Cossim  Ally  Cawn.  He  was  the 
Bon-in-law  of  Meer  JatBer ;  and  he  made  no  other  use  of 
this  affinity  than  to  find  some  means  to  detlmme  and  to 
murder  him.  This  was  the  person  in  whose  school  of  poli- 
tics Mr.  Hastings  made  his  first  studies,  and  whose  conduct 
he  quotes  as  bis  example,  and  for  whose  friends,  ^euts,  and 
favouritea  he  has  always  shown  a  marked  predilection.  This 
dangerous  man  was  not  long  without  finding  persons  who 
observed  bis  talents  with  admiration,  and  who  thought  fit  to 
employ  him. 

The  council  at  Calcutta  was  divided  into  two  departments ; 
one,  the  council  in  general,  the  other,  a  select  committee, 
which  they  had  arranged  for  the  better  carrying  on  their 
political  afiairs.  But  the  select  committee  had  no  power  of 
acting  wholly  without  the  council  at  large,  at  least  finally 
and  Gonclusivelj.  The  select  committee  thought  otherwise. 
Between  these  litigant  parties  for  power  I  sl^  not  deter- 
mine on  the  merits ;  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  use  that  was 
made  of  the  power,  to  whomsoever  it  belonged.  This  secret 
committee,  then,  without  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
council,  formed  the  plan  for  a  second  revolution.  But  the 
concurrence  of  Major  CaJliaud,  who  commanded  the  British 
troops,  was  essential  to  the  purpose,  as  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  force.  Mr.  Hastings's  assistance  was  necea- 
sa^,  as  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  treachery. 

These  are  the  parties  concerned  in  the  intended  revolution. 
Mr.  Holwell,  who  considered  himself  in  posaesaion  only  of 
temporary  power,  was  urged  to  precipitate  the  husinesa ;  for 
if  Mr.  Yansittart  should  arrive  before  bis  plot  could  be  finally 
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put  into  execution,  he  would  have  all  tlie  leading  advantages 
of  it,  and  Mr.  Holwell  would  be  cxtneidered  onlj  ae  a  second* 
ary  instrument.  But  whilst  Mr.  Holwell,  who  originally 
conceived  this  plot,  urged  forward  the  execution  of  it,  in 
order  that  the  cuief  ehue  of  the  profits  might  fall  to  him, 
the  Major,  and  possibly  the  resident,  held  back,  till  they 
might  receive  the  sanction  of  the  permanent  governor,  who 
was  hourly  expected,  with  whom  one  of  them  was  connected, 
and  who  wBifl  to  cany  with  him  the  whole  weight  of  the 
authority  of  this  kingdom.  This  difference  produced  discus- 
sions. '  Holwell  endeavoured  hj  his  correspondence  to  stimu- 
late Calliaud  to  thia  enterpnee,  which  without  him  could 
not  be  undertaken  at  all.  But  Major  Calliaud  had  different 
views.  He  concurred  inwardly,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  all 
the  principles  of  this  intended  revolution,  in  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  it.  He  only  wished  delay.  But  he  gave 
such  powerful,  solid,  and  satisfactory  reasons,  not  against  the 
delay,  but  the  very  merits  of  the  design  itseli^  exposing  the 
injustice  and  the  danger  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of 
mending  by  it  their  condition  in  any  respect,  as  must  have 
damned  it  in  the  mind  of  all  rational  men.  At  least  it  ought 
to  have  damned  it  for  ever  in  his  own.  But  you  will  see 
that  Holwell  persevered  in  bis  plan  ;  and  that  Major  Calliaud 
thought  two  things  necessary ;  first,  not  wholly  to  destroy 
the  scheme,  which  he  tells  us  he  always  approved,  but  to 
postpone  the  execution ;  and,  in  the  mean  tune,  to  delude 
the  Nabob  by  the  most  strong,  direct,  and  sanguine  assur- 
ances of  friendehip  and  prote<M3on  that  it  was  possible  to 

Whilst  the  projected  revolution  stood  suspended ;  whilst 
Mr.  HolweU  urged  it  forward,  and  Mr.  Tansittart  was  ex- 
pected every  day  to  give  it  effect ;  whilst  Major  Calliaud 
with  this  design  of  mining  the  Nabob  lodged  in  his  breast, 
suspended  in  execution,  and  condemned  in  principle,  kept 
the  fairest  lace  and  the  most  confidential  interviews  with 
that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  son — as  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  relaxed,  the  army  drew  near  to  Moorshedabad,  the 
capital — when  a  truly  extraordinary  scene  happened,  such  I 
am  sure  the  English  annals  before  that  time  h^fiunished  no 
example  of,  nor  will,  I  trust,  in  future.  I  shall  state  it  as  one 
piece  from  beginning  to  end — ^reserring  the  events  which 
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xiterrened ;  because,  ae  I  do  not  produce  any  pEut  of  this 
aeries  for  the  gratification  of  histoncal  curioaity,  the  contex- 
ture is  neceesary  to  demonstrate  to  your  lordsKipe  the  spirit  of 
our  Bengal  politics,  and  the  necessity  of  some  other  sort  of 
judicial  inquiries  than  those  whicli  that  government  institute 
for  themselves.  The  transaction  so  manifestly  marks  the 
character  of  the  whole  proceeding,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
blamed  for  suspending  for  a  moment  the  narrative  of  the 
steps  taken  towards  the  revolution,  that  you  may  oee  the 
whole  of  this  episode  together ;  that  by  it  you  may  judge  of 
the  causes  which  led  progressively  to  tne  state  in  which  the 
Company's  afiairs  stood  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reforming  it. 

The  business  I  am  going  to  enter  into  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  stoty  of  the  three  seals ;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  No.  10,  to  the  first  report  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Bast-Jjidia  Company,  made  in  1773.  The 
word  report,  my  lords,  is  sometimes  a  little  equivocal ;  and 
may  signify  sometimes,  not  what  is  made  known,  but  vfhat 
remains  in  obscurity ;  the  detail  and  evidence  of  many  facts 
referred  to  in  the  report  being  usually  throvm  into  the  ap- 
pendix. Many  people,  and  I  among  the  rest  (I  take  shame 
to  nayself  for  it),  may  not  have  fiiUy  examined  that  appen- 
dix. I  was  not  a  member  of  either  of  the  India  committees 
nf  1778.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  within  this  year,  that  I  have 
been  thoroughly  acquunted  with  that  memorable  history  of 
the  three  seats. 

The  history  is  this :  in  the  year  1760  the  allies  were  in 
the  course  of  operations  against  the  son  of  the  Mogul,  now 
the  present  Mogul,  who,  as  I  have,  already  stated,  had  made 
an  irruption  into  the  kingdom  of  Babar,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  lower  provinces  to  his  obedience.  The  parties  opposing 
him  vrere  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  and  the  Company's  troops 
under  Major  Calliaud.  It  was  whilst  they  faced  the  common 
enemy  as  one  body,  this  negotiation  for  the  deatruction  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal  by  his  faithful  allies  of  the  Company 
was  going  on  with  diligence.  At  that  time  the  Nabob's  son 
Meeran,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  bold,  vigorous, 
active ;  fiill  of  the  politics  in  which  those  vfho  are  versed  in 
usorpation  are  never  wanting ;  commanded  the  army  under 
his  mther;  but  was,  in  rea£ty,  the  efficient  person  in  all 
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tbinge.  About  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1760,  aa  I  have  it  from 
Major  Calliaud'a  letter  of  that  date,  the  Nabob  came  into  his 
tent ;  and,  with  looks  of  tbe  utmost  embarrassment,  big  with 
some  design,  which  swelled  his  bosom,  something  that  waa 
too  large  and  burdensome  to  conceal,  and  yet  too  critical  to 
be  told,  appeared  to  be  in  a  Btate  of  great  dlHtraction.  The 
Major,  BceiQg  him  in  this  condition,  kindlj,  gently,  liie  a 
&st  and  sure  &iend,  employed  (to  use  his  own  expression.) 
tome  of  tkote  aatvranee*  that  tend  to  make  men  Jvllg  opett 
their  heartt;  and  accordingly,  fortified  by  his  assurances, 
and  willing  to  disburden  himself  of  the  secret  that  oppressed 
him,  he  opens  his  heart  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  new- 
Mends,  aHies,  and  protectors.  The  N'ahob,  thus  assured,  did 
open  himself,  and  informed  Major  Calliaud  that  he  had  just 
received  a  message  from  the  prince,  or  his  principal  minister, 
informing  him,  that  the  prince  royal,  now  tbe  Mogul,  had  au 
intention  (as  indeed  be  rationally  might,  supposing  that  we 
were  as  well  disposed  to  him  as  we  showed  ourselves  after- 
wards) to  Burrenaer  himself  into  the  hands  of  him,  the  Nabob  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  wished,  as  a  guarantee,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Ehiglish  forces  should  give  him  security 
for  his  life  and  his  honour,  when  he  should  in  that  maanei 
surrender  himself  to  the  Nabob.  I  do  not  mean,  my  lords, 
by  surrendering,  that  it  waa  Bupposed  be  intended  to  sur* 
render  himself  prisoner  of  war  i  but  as  a  sovereign,  dubious 
of  tbe  fidelity  of  those  about  him,  would  put  himself  into  tbe 
hands  of  hia  feithful  subjects,  of  those  who  claimed  to  derive 
all  their  power,  as  boUi  we  and  tbe  Nabob  did,  under  hia 
authority.  The  Nabob  stated  to  the  English  general,  that, 
without  this  English  security,  the  prince  would  not  deliver 
himself  into  his  hands.  Here  he  confessed  he  found  a  diffi- 
culty. Tor  the  giving  this  feith,  if  it  were  kept,  would  defeat 
his  ultimate  view,  which  was,  when  the  prince  had  delivered 
himself  into  his  bands,  in  plain  terms,  to  murder  him.  This 
grand  act  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  English 
general.  In  the  first  place,  the  prince,  without  the  English 
security,  would  not  deuver  himself  into  the  Nabob's  hands; 
and  afterwards,  without  the  English  concurreuce,  he  could 
not  be  murdered.  These  were  difficulties  that  pressed  upon 
the  mind  of  tbe  Nabob. 

The  English  commander  beard  this  astonishing  proposition 
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without  any  apparent  emotion.  Beinc  a  man  habituated  to 
great  afiaira,  versed  in  Tevolutione,  and  with  a  mind  fortifed 
agtunst  estraordinaiy  events,  he  heard  it  and  answered  it 
without  showing  any  signs  of  abhorrence  or  detestation;  at 
the  same  time  with  a  protestation  that  he  would  indeed 
serve  him,  the  Nabob,  but  it  should  be  upon  such  terms  as 
honour  and  justice  could  support ;  infonning  him,  that  an 
araurance  for  the  prince's  safety  could  not  be  given  by  him 
until  he  had  consulted  Mr.  HolweD,  who  waa  governor,  and 
his  superior.  This  conversation  passed  in  the  morning.  On 
that  verv  morning,  and  whilst  the  transaction  was  hot,  Major 
Cftlliaud  writes  to  Mr.  Holwell  an  account  of  it.  In  his 
letter  he  informs  him  that  he  made  an  inquuy,  without  stat- 
ing from  whom,  but  that  he  did  inquire  the  probability  of  the 
Nabob's  getting  possession  of  the  prince  from  some  persons, 
who  assured  him  that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  prince's 
intention  to  deliver  himself  to  the  Nabob  on  any  terms.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  whole 
transaction  cttthe  morning  of  the  15th  of  April  was  not  very 
discouraging  to  the  Nabob  ;  not  such  as  would  induce  him  to 
consider  this  most  detestable  of  aU  projects  as  a  thing  utterly 
unfeasible,  and  as  such  to  abandon  it.  The  evening  came  on 
without  anything  to  alter  his  opinion.  Major  Calliaud  that 
evening  came  to  the  Nabob's  tent  to  arrange  some  matters 
relative  to  the  approaching  campaign.  The  business  soon 
ended  with  regard  to  the  campaign ;  but  the  proposal  of  the 
morning  to  Major  Calliaud,  as  might  be  expected  to  happen, 
was  in  effect  renewed.  Indeed  the  form  was  a  little  different, 
but  the  substantial  part  remained  the  same.  Your  lordships 
will  see  what  these  alterations  were. 

In  the  evening  scene  the  persons  were  more  numerous. 
On  the  part  of  the  Company,  Major  Calliaud,  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton,  Mr.  Enoz,  and  the  ambassador  at  the  Nabob's  court,  Mr. 
"Warren  Hastings.  On  the  part  of  the  Moorish  government, 
the  Nabob  himself,  his  son  Meeran,  a  Persian  secretary,  and 
the  Nabob's  head  spy,  an  officer  well  known  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  of  some  rank.  These  were  the  persona  of  the 
drama  in  the  evening  scene.  The  Nabob  and  his  son  did  not 
wait  &ir  the  prince's  committing  himself  to  their  faith,  which, 
it  seems,  Major  Calliaud  did  not  think  likely  to  happen :  so 
that  one  act  of  treachery  is  saved  j  but  another  opened  of  as 
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extraordinary  a  nature.  Intent  and  eager  on  the  ezecutioD, 
and  tlie  more  certain  of  their  design,  tliey  accepted  the  plan 
of  a  wicked  wretch,  princip^  servant  of  the  then  prime  min- 
ister to  the  Mogul,  or  themselveH  suggested  it  to  him.  A 
person  called  Conery,  dewan  or  principnl  steward  to  Gamgar 
Khan,  a  great  chief  in  the  service  of  the  sh&h  zadda,  or 
prince  (now  the  Great  Mogul,  the  Bovereign  under  whom  the 
Company  holds  their  charter),  had,  it  seems,  made  a  pro- 

foaal  to  the  Nabob,  that  if  a  considerable  territory,  then  held 
y  his  master,  was  assured  to  him,  and  a  reward  of  a  lack  of 
rupees,  £10,000  or  £12,000,  secured  to  him,  he  would  for 
that  consideration  deliver  the  prince,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Mogul,  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabob ;  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  effected,  he  engaged  to  murder  him  for  the  same  reward. 
But  as  the  assassin  could  not  rely  on  the  Nabob  and  his  soil 
for  his  reward  for  this  meritorious  action,  and  thought  better 
of  English  honour  and  fidelity  in  such  delicate  cases,  he  re- 
quired that  Major  CalHaud  should  set  his  seal  to  the  agree* 
ment.  This  proposition  was  made  to  an  English  commander  ; 
what  discourse  happened  upon  it  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Hastings 
is  stated  by  some  evidence  to  have  acted  as  interpreter  in  this 
memorable  congress.  But  Major  GaUiaud  agreed  to  it  with- 
out any  difScuIty.  Aecordinglv  an  instrument  was  drawn, 
an  indenture  tripartite  prepared  by  the  Persian  secretair,  se- 
curing to  the  party  the  reward  of  this  infamous,  perfiifious, 
murderous  act.  First,  the  Nabob  put  his  own  seal  to  the 
murder.  The  Nabob's  son  Meeran  affiled  Am  seal.  A  third 
seal,  the  most  important  of  all,  was  yet  wanting.  A  pause 
ensued:  Major  Owliaud'sseal  was  not  at  hand;  butMr.Lush- 
ington  was  sent  near  half  a  mile  to  bring  it.  It  was  brought, 
at  length ;  and  the  instrument  of  blood  and  treachery  was 
completely  executed.     Three  seals  were  set  to  it. 

This  business  of  the  three  seals,  by  some  means  not  quite 
fully  explained,  but  (as  suspected  by  the  parties)  by  means 
of  the  mformation  of  Mr,  HolWell,  who  soon  after  came 
home,  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  court  of  directors. 
The  court  of  directors  wrote  out,  under  date  of  the  7th  of 
October,  1761,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this 
extraordinary  transaction,  to  this  effect ; — that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Nabob,  Major  GaUiaud  had  signed  a  pape^ 
ofiering  a  reward  of  a  lack  of  rupees,  or  some  such  sum,  to 
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several  black  persona  for  the  aaeaasisation  of  the  eh&h  zadda, 
or  prince  heir-apparent ;  which  paper  vaa  offered  to  the 
then  chief  of  Fatna  to  sign,  hut  which  he  revised,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  infamy  of  the  measure.  As  it  appeared  in  the 
Bame  light  to  them,  the  directors,  they  ordered  a  strict  in> 
quiry  into  it.  The  India  Company,  who  here  did  their  duty 
with  apparent  manlineBs  and  vigour,  were  reaolved,  howeTer, 
to  do  it  with  gentleness,  and  to  proceed  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  produce  any  serioua  mischief  to  the  parties  charged  ; 
for  they  directed  the  commiBsion  of  inquiry  to  the  very  clan 
and  set  of  people  who,  from  a  participation  in  their  common 
offences,  stood  m  awe  of  one  another ;  in  effect,  to  the  parties 
in  the  transaction.  "Without  a  prosecutor,  without  an  mipar- 
tial  director  of  the  inquiry,  they  left  it  suhstantially  to  those 
persons  to  try  one  another  for  their  common  acts.  Here  I 
come  upon  the  principle  which  I  wish  moat  strongly  to  mark 
to  your  lordships  ;  I  mean  collusive  trials,  and  eoUusive  ac- 
quittals. "When  this  matter  came  to  he  examined,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  couri;,  which  was  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1762,  the  council  consisted  of  Peter  Maguire,  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  Hugh  Watts.  Mr.  Hastinga  had  hy  this  time  ac- 
Gomplished  the  business  of  resident  with  the  Nabob,  and  had 
taken  the  seat,  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him,  in  council. 
Here  a  difficulty  arose  in  limine.  Mr.  Hastings  was  repre- 
sented to  have  acted  as  interpreter  in  this  buaineas  ;  he  was, 
therefore,  himself  an  object  of  the  inquisition  ;  he  was  doubt* 
ful  as  evidence;  he  was  diaijualified  as  a  judge.  It  likewise 
appeared  that  there  might  be  some  objection  to  "others,  whose 
evidence  waa  wanting,  but  who  were  themselvea  concerned 
in  the  guilt.  Mr.  Lushington'a  evidence  would  be  useful, 
but  there  were  two  circumatancea  rather  unlucky.  Firat,  he 
had  put  the  seal  to  the  instrument  of  murder ;  and  secondly, 
and  what  was  moat  material,  he  had  made  an  affidavit  at 
Patna,  whilst  the  affair  was  green  and  recent,  that  he  had 
done  BO,  and  in  the  same  affidavit  had  deposed  that  Warren 
Hastings  waa  interpreter  in  that  transaction.  Here  were  dif- 
ficulties both  on  him  and  Mr.  Hastings.  The  question  was, 
how  to  get  Mr.  Hastings,  the  interpreter,  out  of  his  interpret- 
ation, and  to  put  him  upon  the  seat  of  judgment.  It  was 
effected,  however,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  efiected 
was  something  curious.    Mr.  Lushington,  who  by  this  time 
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iras  got  completely  over,  hiroBelf  tells  you,  that  in  conferenceB 
vdth  Major  Calli&ud,  and  by  ai^^umentB  and  reasonB  by  him 
delivered,  he  was  perauaded  to  unsay  his  sweariog,  and  to 
declare  that  he  believed  that  the  affidavit  which  he  made  at 
Patna,  and  while  the  transaction  was  recent,  or  nearly  re- 
cent, must  he  a  misteke ;  that  he  heUesed  (what  is  amazing 
iadeed  for  any  belief)  that  not  Mr.  Hastioga,  but  he,  himself, 
interpreted.  Mr.  Lushington  completely  loses  his  own  mem- 
ory, and  he  accepts  an  offered,  a  given  memoiy,  a  memory 
supplied  to  him  by  a  party  in  the  transaction.  By  this  opera- 
tion all  difficulties  are  removed ;  Mr.  Hastings  is  at  once 
put  into  the  capacity  of  a  judge.  He  is  declared hy  Mr.  Lush- 
mgton  not  to  have  been  an  interpreter  in  the  transaction. 
After  this,  Mr,  Hastings  is  himself  examined.  Tour  lordsbipa 
will  look  at  the  transaction  at  your  leisure,  and  I  think  you 
will  consider  it  as  a  pattern  for  iaq^uiries  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Hastings  is  examinea  :  he  does  not  recollect.  His  memory 
also  fails  on  a  busiaosB  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a 
man  could  be  doubtful  whether  he  was  present  or  not :  he 
thinks  he  was  not  there  ;  for  that,  if  he  had  been  there,  and 
acted  as  interpreter,  he  could  not  have  forgot  it. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  I  state  it ;  if  I  have  iallen 
into  any  error  or  inaccuracy,  it  is  easily  rectified ;  for  here  ia 
the  state  of  the  transaction  given  by  the  parties  themselves. 
On  this  inaccurate  memory  of  Mr.  Haatiogs,  not  venturing, 
however,  to  say  positively  that  he  was  not  5ie  interpreter,  or 
that  he  was  not  present,  he  is  discharged  from  being  an  ac- 
complice ;  he  is  removed  from  the  btur,  and  leaps  upon  the 
seat  of  justice.  The  court  thus  completed.  Major  Calliaud 
comes  manlully  forward  to  make  his  defence.  Mr.  Lushington 
is  taken  off  his  back  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  and  no  one 
person  remains  but  Captain  Enos.  Now,if  Captain  Knox  waa 
there  and  assenting,  he  is  an  accomplice  too,  Captain  Enox 
asserts,  that,  at  the  consultation  about  the  murder,  he  said, 
it  was  a  pity  to  cut  off  so  fine  a  young  fellow  in  such  a  man- 
ner, meaning  that  fine  young  fellow  the  prince,  the  descend- 
ant of  Tamerlane,  the  present  reigning  Mogul,  from  whom 
the  Company  derive  their  present  charter.  The  purpose 
to  bo  served  by  this  declaxation,  if  it  had  any  purpose,  was, 
that  Captain  Knox  did  not  assent  to  the  murder,  and  that 
therefore  his  evidence  might  be  yalid. 
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The  defence  Bet  up  by  Major  Calliaud  was  to  fhie  effect. 
He  was  apprehensive,  he  said,  that  the  Nabob  was  alarraed  at 
the  Tiolent  deeisna  that  were  formed  against  him  by  Mr, 
Holwell ;  and  that  therefore  to  quiet  hia  mind  (to  quiet  it 
by  a  proposition  compounded  of  Murder  and  treason ;  an  odd 
kmd  of  ftiind  be  bad,  that  was  to  be  quieted  by  such  means !), 
but  to  quiet  his  mind,  and  to  show  that  the  English  were 
willing  to  go  all  lengtbs  with  him,  to  sell  body  and  soul  to 
bim,  be  did  put  his  seal  to  this  extraordinary  agreement,  be 
put  his  seal  to  this  wonderful  paper.  He  likewise  stated,  that 
he  was  of  opinion  at  the  time  that  nothing  at  all  sinister 
could  happen  from  it,  that  no  sucb  murder  was  likely  to  take 
place,  wu^ver  migbt  be  the  intention  of  the  partieB.  Infact 
be  bad  very  luckilv  said,  in  a  letter  of  bis  written  a  day  after 
the  setting  the  seal, "  I  think  nothing  will  come  of  tbis  matter, 
but  it  is  no  barm  to  try."  This  experimental  treachery, 
and  these  essays  of  conditional  murder,  appeared  to  him  good 
enough  to  moke  a  trial  of;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  ^aid 
nothing  would  come  of  it.  In  general,  the  whole  gist  of  his 
defence  comes  to  one  point,  in  which  he  persists, — that,  what- 
ever the  act  might  be,  his  mind  is  clear — "  my  bands  are 
guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free."  He  conceived  that  it  would 
be  ve^  improper,  undoubtedly,  to  do  such  an  act,  if  he  sus- 
pected anything  could  happen  from  it ;  be,  however,  let  the 
thing  oat  of  his  own  hands ;  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
otbers;  he  put  the  commission  into  the  hands  of  a  murderer. 
The  &ct  was  not  denied — it  was  fidly  before  these  severe 
judges.  The  extenuation  was  the  purity  of  hia  heart,  and  the 
Dad  situation  of  the  Company's  a&ira  (the  perpetual  plea, 
wbicfa  your  lordships  will  bear  of  forever,  and  which  if  it  will 
justify  evil  actions,  they  will  take  good  core  that  the  most  ne- 
&riouB  of  tbeir  deeds  shall  never  wont  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion). But  then  he  calls  upon  his  life  and  his  character  to 
oppose  to  hie  seal;  and  though  he  baa  declared  that  Mr. 
Holwell  had  intended  ill  to  the  Nabob,  and  that  he  approved 
of  those  measures,  and  only  postponed  them,  yet  he  thought 
it  necessary,  he  says,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Nabob  ;  and 
from  this  motive  be  did  tm  act  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  and 
which,  he  says,  be  expressed  bis  abhorrence  of  the  morning 
after  he  signed  it :  not  that  he  did  bo  ;  but  if  he  had,  I  believe 
it  would  only  have  made  the  thing  so  many  degrees  worse. 
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Your  lordBhips  will  observe,  that  is  this  conference,  aa  stated 
by  himaelf,  tbese  reasons  and  apologies  for  it  did  not  appear, 
nor  did  tbey  appear  in  the  letter,  nor  anywhere  else,  till  next 
year  when  he  came  upon  his  trial.  Then  it  was  immediately 
recollected,  that  Mr.  HolweU'a  designs  were  so  wicked,  they 
certainly  must  be  known  to  the  Ifabob,  though  he  never  men- 
tioned them  in  the  conference  of  the  morning  or  the  evening 
of  the  1 5th ;  yet  such  was  now  the  weight  and  prevalence  of 
them  upon  the  Major's  mind,  that  he  calls  upon  Mr.  Hastings 
to  know  whether  the  Nabob  was  not  informed  of  these  designs 
t:f  Mr.  Holwell  against  him.  Mr.  Hastings's  memory  was 
iiot  quite  correct  upon  the  occasion.  He  does  not  recollect 
anything  of  the  matter.  He  certainly  seems  not  to  think 
that  he  ever  mentioned  it  to  the  Nabob,  or  the  Nabob  to  him ; 
but  he  does  recollect,  he  thinks,  speaking  something  to  some 
of  the  Nabob's  attendants  upon  it,  and  ^rther  this  deponent 
aayeth  not.  On  this  state  of  things,  namely,  the  purity  of 
intention,  the  necessities  of  the  Company,  tne  propriety  of 
keeping  the  Nabob  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  removing 
suspicions  from  his  mind,  which  suspicions  he  had  never  ex- 
pressed, they  came  to  the  resolution  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  read  to  you  :  "  That  the  representation,  given  in  the  said 
defence,  of  the  state  of  the  affavs  of  the  country  at  that  time 
(that  is,  about  the  month  of  Apnl,  1760)  Is  true  and  just 
[that  is,  the  bad  state  of  the  country,  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter]  ;  that,  in  such  circumatances,  the  Nabob's  urgent 
account  of  his  own  distressea,  the  colonel'a  desire  of  making 
him  easy  [for  here  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  defence], 
aa  the  first  tbingneceasary  forthegoodof  the  service,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  thing  proposed,  might  deprive  him  for  a 
moment  of  bis  recollection,  and  surprise  him  into  a  measure 
which,  as  to  the  measure  itself,  he  could  not  approve.  That 
such  only  were  the  motives  which  did  or  could  influence 
Colonel  Calliaud  to  assent  to  the  proposal,  ia  fully  evinced 
by  the  edpoaition  of  Captain  Knoi  and  Mr.  Luahington,  that 
bis  (CaiUaud'e)  eonaaienee,  at  the  time,  never  reproached  him 
with  a  bad  deiign." 

Your  lordships  have  heard  of  the  testimony  of  a  person  to 
hia  own  conscience ;  hut  the  testimony  of  another  man  to 
any  one's  conscience — this  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  it  ever 
appeared  in  a  judicial  proceeding.     It  ia  natural  to  say,  "  my 
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ooDBcience  acquits  me  of  it ; "  but  rtey  declare  that "  5m  con* 
BcieDce  never  reproached  him  with  a  bad  design,  and  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  the;  are  Batisfied  that  his  intention  waa 
good,  though  he  erred  in  the  measure." 

I  beg  leave  to  state  one  thin^  that  escaped  me,  that  the 
Xabob,  who  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  design,  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry,  a  sort  of  prisoner  or  an  exile  at  C^cutta; 
that  his  moonshee  was  there,  or  might  have  been  had ;  and 
that  his  spy  was  likewise  there  ;  and  that  they,  though  parties 
to  this  transactiou,  were  never  called  to  account  for  it  m  any 
sense  or  in  a^  degree,  or  to  show  how  far  it  was  necsMajy 
to  quiet  the  Nabob's  mind. 

The  accomplices,  by  acquitting  Vim  upon  their  testimony 
to  his  cotucience,  did  their  business  nobly.  But  the  good 
court  of  directors,  who  were  so  easily  satisfied,  so  ready  to 
condemn  at  the  first  proposition,  and  so  ready  afterwari^  to 
acquit,  put  the  last  fimshing  hand  of  a  master  to  it.  For  the 
accomplices  acquit  him  of  evil  intentions,  and  excuse  his  act. 
The  court  of  directors,  disapproving  indeed  the  measure,  but 
receiving  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  in  justification  of 
hia  conduct,  and  taking  up  the  whole  ground,  honourably  ac- 
quit him,  and  commend  this  action  as  an  instance  of  heroic 
zeal  in  their  service. 

The  great  end  and  purpose  for  which  I  produce  this  to 
yonr  lordships  is  to  show  you  the  necessity  there  is  for  other 
inquiries,  other  trials,  other  acquittals  of  parties,  than  those 
made  by  a  collusive  clan  abroad,  or  by  the  directors  at  home, 
who  had  required  the  parties  to  inquire  of  themselves,  and  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  judges  at  second-hand,  as  to  the  con- 
science of  the  party  accused,  respecting  acts  which  neither 
thOT  nor  any  man  liviog  can  look  upon  but  with  horror. 

I  have  troubled  your  lordships  with  the  story  of  the  three 
seals,  as  a  specimen  of  the  then  state  of  the  service,  and  the 
politics  of  the  servants,  civil  and  militair,  in  the  horrid 
abuses  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  render  at  length  the 
most  rigorous  reformation  necessary. 

I  close  this  episode  to  resume  the  proceedings  at  the  second 
revolution.  This  afiair  of  the  three  seals  was,  we  have  seen, 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Nabob.  His  fears  it  was,  indeed, 
necessary  to  quiet;  for  your  lordships  will  see,  that  the  man 
whose  fears  were  to  be  set  asleep  by  Major  Calliaud's  oSfering 
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him,  in  a  scheme  for  mufderiug  liia  aovereign,  an  add  Hort  of 
opiate,  made  up  of  blood  and  treason,  was  now  in  a  fidr  way 
ot  being  murdered  himself  by  the  machinatioos  of  him  whose 
seal  was  set  to  his  murderous  security  of  peace,  aad  by  those 
his  accomplices,  Holwell  and  Hastings ;  at  least  they  resolved 
to  put  him  in  a  situation  in  which  his  murder  was  m  a  man- 
ner inevitable,  as  you  will  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  transaction. 
Now  the  plan  proceeds.  The  parties  continued  in  the  camp; 
but  there  waa  another  retaora.  To  remove  a  nabob,  and  to 
create  a  revolution,  is  not  easy  ;  houses  are  strong,  who  have 
sons  grown  up  with  vigour  and  fitness  for  the  command  of 
armies.  They  are  not- easily  overturned  by  removing  the 
principal,  unless  the  secondary  is  got  rid  of :  and  if  this 
femora  could  be  removed,  everything  was  going  on  in  a  happy 
way  in  the  business.  This  plan,  which  now  (that  is,  about 
the  month  of  July)  began  to  get  into  great  ripeness  and  for- 
wardness, Mr.  Holwell  ui^d  forward,  Mr.  Vansittart  being 
hourly  expected. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  state  a  thing,  though 
it  is  upon  the  records,  which  w^  not  have  too  theatrical  an 
appearance  for  the  grave  state  in  which  we  are.  ■  But  here 
it  18 — the  difficulty,  the  knot,  and  the  solution,  as  recorded  by 
the  parties  themselves.  It  was  the  object  of  this  bold,  des- 
perate, designing  man,  Gosaim  Ally  Cawn,  who  aimed  at 
everything,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  do  anything  in  attaining 
what  he  aimed  at,  to  be  appointed  the  lieutenant  of  the  Vabob 
Jaffier  Ally,  and  thus  to  get  possession  of  his  office  during 
his  lifetime  under  that  name,  with  a  design  of  murdering  him ; 
for  that  office,  according  to  many  usages  of  that  count^,  to- 
tally supersedes  the  authority  of  the  iiret  magistrate,  renders 
him  a  cypher  in  his  hand,  gives  the  administration  of  his  af- 
fairs and  command  of  his  troops  to  the  heutenant.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  plan,  that  he  was,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
lieutenani^,  to  be  named  to  the  succession  of  the  Nabob, 
who  had  several  other  children ;  but  the  eldest  son  stood  in 
the  way. 

But  as  things  hastened  to  a  crisis,  this  difGcnlty  was  re- 
moved in  the  most  extraordinary  and  providential  unheard-of 
manner,  by  the  most  extraordinair  event  that,  I  believe,  is 
recorded  in  history.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  the 
moment  of  projection,  on  the  3rd   of  July,  this  prince 
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Meeran,  in  the  flower  of  hia  age,  bold,  active,  enterpriiring, 
lying  asleep  in  his  tent,  is  suddenly,  without  any  one's 
]uiowing  it,  without  any  alarm  or  menace  in  the  beaTens, 
that  ever  was  heard  of  or  mentioned,  without  any  one  what- 
eTer  being  hurt  or  even  alarmed  in  the  camp,  killed  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  My  lords,  thus  was  the  Qordian  knot  cut. 
This  prince  diea  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  Mr.  Lusbington 
(of  whom  you  have  beard)  comes  in  the  morning  with  bis 
hair  standmg  erect,  conies  frightened  into  the  presence  of 
Major  Calliaud,  and,  with  the  utmost  alarm,  teUs  him  of  a 
circumstance  that  was  afterwards  to  give  them  so  much 
pleaaure.  The  alarm  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Major,  who  waa  Beised  with  a  fright ;  and  fearing  lest  the 
armj  should  mutiny  upon  the  death  of  tbeir  chief,  it  was 
eontrived,  in  a  manner  that  I  believe  was  moat  difficult  to 
contrive,  that  what  might  have  excited  a  general  mutiny  was 
concealed  by  the  ability,  the  good  conduct,  and  dexterity  of 
Major  CaUiaud  for  seven  days  together,  till  be  led  the  army 
out  of  the  place  of  danger.  Thus  a  judgment  fell  upon  one 
of  the  (innocent)  muraerera  in  the  scene  of  the  three  seals. 
This  man,  who  was  probably  guilty  in  his  conscience  as  well 
as  in  act,  thus  fell  by  tbat  moat  lucky,  providential,  and  roost 
useful  flash  of  bgbtaing. 

There  were  at  that  time,  it  seems,  in  Calcutta  a  wicked 
sceptical  set  of  people,  who  somehow  or  other  believed  that 
human  agency  waa  concerned  in  this  electric  flash,  which 
came  ao  very  opportunely,  and  which  was  a  favour  so  thank- 
fully acknowledged.  These  wicked  ill-natured  sceptics  dis- 
seminated reports  (which  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  charge 
or  prove,  leaving  the  efiect  of  tbera  to  you)  very  dishonour- 
able, I  believe,  to  Coaaim  Ally  Cawn  in  the  busmesa,  and  to 
some  Englishmen  who  were  concerned. 

The  d^culty  of  getting  rid  of  Meeran  being  thus  removed, 
Mr.  Vansittart  comea  upon  the  acene,  I  verily  believe  he 
was  a  man  of  good  int^ntiona,  and  rather  debauched  by 
that  amazing  flood  of  iniquity  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
or  hurried  and  carried  away  with  it.  In  a  few  daya  he  sent 
for  Major  Calliaud.  AH  bis  objections  vanish  in  an  iiistanl; 
like  that  flash  of  lightning,  eveiytbing  ia  ijuiant.  The  Mai  or 
agrees  to  perform  bis  part.  They  send  for  Cossim  All^ 
Cawn  and  Mr.  Hastings,  tbey  open  a  treaty  and  conclude  it 
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with  liim,  leaving  the  management  of  it  to  two  personB,  Mr. 
Holwell  and  another  person,  whom  we  have  heard  of,  an 
Armenian,  called  Coja  Petruse,  who  afterwards  played  his 
part  in  another  illustrious  scene.  By  this  Petruse  and  Mr. 
Holwell  the  matter  ia  settled.  The  moment  Mr.  Holwell  is 
raised  to  be  a  Heoretary  of  state,  the  revolution  is  accom- 
plished. By  it  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  is  to  have  the  lieutenancj 
at  present,  and  the  succession.  Everything  is  put  into  hia 
hands,  and  he  ia  to  make  for  it  lai^e  concessions,  which  you 
win  hear  of  afterwards,  to  the  Company.  Cossim  Ally  Cawn 
proposed  to  Mr.  Holwell,  what  would  have  heen  no  had  sup- 
plement to  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  murder  of  the  Nabob  ; 
Dut  Mr.  HolweU  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour  and  con- 
science to  sufferthat.  He  instantly  flew  out  at  it,  and  declared 
the  whole  business  should  stop,  unless  the  afiair  of  the  mur- 
der was  given  up.  Accordingly,  things  were  so  settled.  But, 
if  he  gave  the  Nahoh  over  to  an  intending  murderer,  and 
delivered  his  person,  treasure,  and  everything  into  his  hands, 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn  might  have  had  do  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  being  left  to  the  execution  of  his  own  projects  in  hia 
own  way.  The  treaty  was  made,  and  amounted  to  this,  that 
the  Company  was  to  receive  three  great  provinces ;  for  here, 
as  we  proceed,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
with  the  progress  of  these  plots,  one  thing  which  has  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  pervaded  the  whole  of  these  projects, 
and  which  the  persons  concerned  in  them  have  avowea  as  a 
principle  of  their  actions — that  they  were  first  to  take  care 
of  the  Company's  interest,  then  of  tneirown;  that  is,  first  to 
'  secure  to  the  Company  an  enormous  bribe,  and  under  the 
'  shadow  of  that  bribe  to  take  all  the  little  emoluments  they 
could  to  themselves.  Three  great  rich  southern  provinces, 
maritime,  or  neariy  maritime,  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chittagong,  were  to  he  dissevered  from  the  soubah  and  to 
be  ceded  to  the  Company.  There  were  other  minor  stipula- 
tions, which  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  trouble  you 
with,  signed,  sealed,  and  executed  at  Calcutta,  between  these 
parties  with  the  greatest  possible  secrecy.  The  lieutenancy 
and  the  succession  were  secured  to  Cossun  AUv,  and  he  was 
likewise  to  give  somewhere  about  the  sum  of  £200,000  to 
the  gentlemen  who  were  concemed,  as  a  reward  for  serving 
him  so  efiectually,  and  for  serving  their  country  so  well. 
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Accordinglf  these  stipulations,  actual  or  usderfltood  (for 
ttey  were  eventually  earned  into  effect),  being  aettled,  a 
commisaion  of  delegation,  consisting  chiefly  of  Mr.  Vansittart 
and  Major  Calliaud,  was  sent  up  to  Moorsliedabad ;  the  new 
governor  taking  this  opportunity  of  paying  the  naual  visit  of 
respect  to  the  Nabob,  and  in  a  manner  which  a  new  governor 
coming  into  piace  would  do,  with  the  detail  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  you.  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  this  time  at 
the  durbar ;  and  having  everything  prepared,  and  the  ground 
Btnoothed,  they  first  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Nabob  to 
deliver  over  the  power  negotiated  for  into  the  hands  of  their 
friend  Cossitn  Ally  Cawn.  But  when  the  old  man,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wite,  asked,  "What  is  it  he  has  bid  for  me?" 
and  added,  "  I  will  give  half  as  much  again  to  save  myself; 
pray  let  me  know  what  my  price  is ; "  he  entreated  in  vain. 
They  were  true,  firm,  and  faithful  to  their  word  and  their 
engagement.  When  he  saw  they  were  resolved  that  he 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  he 
at  once  surrenders  the  whole  to  him.  They  instantly  grasp 
it.  He  throws  himself  into  a  boat,  and  will  not  remain  at 
home  an  hour,,  but  hurries  down  to  Calcutta  to  leave  his 
blood  at  our  door,  if  we  should  have  a  mind  to  take  it.  But 
the  life  of  the  Nabob  was  too  great  a  stake,  partly  as  a 
security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  and 
still  more  for  the  future  use  that  might  be  made  of  him,  to 
be  thrown  away,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
certainly  murder  him,  and  who  was  very  angry  at  being  re- 
ftised  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law.  The  price  of  this 
second  revolution  was,  according  to  their  shares  in  it  (I 
believe  I  have  it  here),  somewhere  about  £200,CX)0.  This 
little  effusion  to  private  interest  settled  the  matter,  and 
here  ended  the  second  revolution  in  the  country ;  effected 
indeed  without  bloodshed,  hut  with  infinite  treachery,  with 
infinite  mischief,  consequent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
country,  and  which  had  nearly  become  fatal  to  our  con- 
cerns there,  like  everything  else  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had 
any  share. 

This  prince,  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
knew  that  those  who  could  give  could  take  away  dominion. 
He  had  scarcely  got  upon  the  throne,  procured  for  him  by 
ourpublic  spirit  and  his  own  iniquities,  than  he  began  directly 
and  instantly  to  fortify  himself  and  to  bend  all  his  politics 
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a^iainet  those  who  were  or  could  be  the  douora  of  such  fatal 
gifts.  He  began  with  the  natives  who  were  ia  their  interest, 
and  cruelly  put  to  death,  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  clan,  all  thoee  who,  by  their  inouied  wealth  or  landed 
considerations,  could  give  any  effect  to  their  depositions  in 
favour  of  those  ambitious  strangers.  He  removed  &om 
Moorahedabad  higher  up  into  the  country,  to  Monghir,  in 
order  to  be  more  out  of  our  view.  He  kept  his  word  pretty 
well,  but  not  altogether  fiiithfully,  with  the  gentlemen ;  and 
though  he  had  no  money,  for  his  treasury  was  empty,  he  gave 
obligations,  which  are  Known  by  the  name  of  Jeep* — (the 
Indian  vocabulary  will  by  degrees  become  lamiliar  to  your 
lordships,  as  we  develope  the  modes  and  cuatomB  of  the  coun- 
try). As  soon  as  be  oad  done  this  he  began  to  rack  and 
tear  the  provinces  that  were  left  to  him,  to  get  as  much  from 
them  as  should  compensate  him  for  the  revenues  of  those 
great  provinces  be  bad  lost ;  and  accordingly  he  began  a 
scene  of  extortion,  horrible,  neferious,  without  precedent  or 
example,  upon  almost  all  the  landed  interest  of  Uiat  country. 
I  mention  this,  because  he  is  one  of  those  persons  whose 

fovemments  Mr.  Hsstings,  in  a  paper  called  his  defence, 
elivered  in  to  the  House  of  Commons,  baa  produced  as  pre- 
cedents and  examples,  which  he  has  thouglit  fit  to  follow, 
and  which  be  thought  would  justify  bim  in  the  conduct  he 
has  piursued.  This  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  after  be  had  acted  the 
^rant  on  the  landed  interest,  fell  upon  the  monied  interest. 
In  that  country  there  was  a  person  called  Juggut  Seit. 
There  were  several  of  tbe  family,  who  were  bankera  to  such  a 
magnitude  as  waa  never  beard  of  in  the  world.  Eeceivers  of 
tbe  public  revenue,  their  correspondence  extended  all  over 
Asia ;  and  there  are  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  house 
of  Juggut  Seit,  including  all  its  branches,  was  not  worth  less 
than  six  or  seven  millions  sterling.  This  house  became  the 
prey  of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn ;  but  Mr.  Holwell  had  predicted 
that  it  thould  he  delivered  over  to  Satan  to  be  buffeted  (bia 
own  pious  expression).  He  predicted  the  misfortunes  that 
should  befaU  them ;  and  we  chose  a  Satan  to  buffet  them, 
and  who  did  so  buffet  them  by  the  murder  of  the  principal 
persons  of  tbe  house,  and  by  robbing  them  of  great  sums  of 
their  weidth,  that  I  believe  such  a  scene  of  nefarious  tyranny, 
destroying  and  cutting  up  the  root  of  public  credit  in  that 
country,  was  scarce  ever  known.     In  the  mean  time  Cossim 
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was  extending  hU  tyranny  over  all  who  were  obnoxioua  to 
him ;  and  the  peraonB  he  first  aoTifiht  were  those  traitora 
who  hod  been  mends  to  the  English.  Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  he  murdered.  There  was  in  the  prorince  of 
Bahar  a  man  named  Bstnarain ;  he  had  got  the  moat  positive 
assuranceB  of  English  faith ;  but  Mr.  Mocguire,  a  member  of 
the  council,  on  the  receipt  of  5000  gold.mohors,  or  some- 
thing more  than  £8000  sterling,  delivered  him  up  to  be  first 
impriaoned,  then  tortured,  then  robbed  in  conBequence  of 
the  torture,  and  finally  murdered  by  Cosaim  Ally  Cawn.  In 
this  way  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  acted,  while  our  eovemment 
looked  on.  I  hardly  choose  to  mention  to  you  the  &te  of  a 
certain  native  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Mott,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  is  in  the  Company's  records 
— records  which  are  almoBt  buried  by  their  own  magnitude 
from  the  knowledge  of  this  country.  In  a  contest  with  this 
native  for  his  house  and  property,  some  scuffle  having  hap- 
pened between  the  parties,  the  one  attempting  to  seiie,  and 
the  other  to  defend,  the  latter  made  a  complaint  to  the  Na- 
bob,  who  was  in  an  entire  subjection  at  that  time  to  the 
English ;  and  who  ordered  this  unfortunate  man,  on  account 
of  '^is  very  scufQe  arising  from  defending  his  property,  to  be 
blown  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  In  short,  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  voor  lordships  of  all  the  nefarious  transactions  of 
this  man,  whom  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  set  upon  the  throne  of  Bengal.  But  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance in  this  business  that  comes  across  here,  and  will 
tend  to  show  another  grievance  that  vexed  that  country, 
which  vexed  it  long,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  chief  dis- 
asters, and  which,  I  fear,  is  not  bo  perfectlv  extirpated  bat 
that  some  part  of  its  roots  may  remain  in  the  ground  at  this 


Commerce,  which  enriches  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  was  bidnging  Bengal  to  total  rain.  The  Company,  in 
former  times,  li^en  it  had  no  sovereignty  or  power  in  the 
country,  had  large  privilege  under  their  dustuck  or  permit ; 
their  goods  passed  without  paying  duties  through  the  country. 
The  servants  of  the  Company  made  use  of  this  dustuck  for 
their  own  private  trade,  which,  while  it  was  used  with  modera- 
tion, the  native  government  winked  at  in  some  degree ;  bnt 
when  it  got  vhoUy  into  private  hands,  it  was  more  like  rob- 
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bery  than  trade.  Thpae  traders  appeared  everywhere ;  they 
Hold  at  their  own  prieea,  and  forced  the  people  to  sell  to 
them  at  their  own  prices  aleo.  It  appeared  more  like  an 
army  going  to  pillage  the  people,  under  pretence  of  com- 
merce, than  anything  else.  In  vain  the  people  claimed  the 
protection  of  their  own  country  courts.  This  Engliah  army 
of  tradera,  in  their  march,  ravaged  worse  than  a  Tartaii^i 
conqueror.  The  trade  they  carried  on,  aai  which  more  reaem- 
bled  robbery  than  commerce,  aaiticipated  the  reaources  of  the 
tyrant,  and  threatened  to  leave  him  no  materials  for  imposi- 
tion  or  confiscation.  Thus  this  miserable  countiy  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  horrible  rapaciousness  of  a  double  tyranny. 
This  appeared  to  be  ho  strong  a  caae,  tbat  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  him  at  his  new  capital,  Monghir,  to  form  a  treaty  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Home  relief  against  this  cruel,  cursed, 
and  oppressive  trade,  which  was  worse  even  than  the  tyranny 


well,  and  was  in  close  union  of  interests  with  the  tyrant, 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  by  a  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
treaty  of  Slonghir,  agreed  very  much  to  suppress  and  to  con- 
fine within  something  like  reasonable  hounds.  There  never 
was  a  doubt  on  the  face  of  that  treaty,  that  it  was  a  just, 
proper,  fair  transaction.  But  as  nobody  in  Bengal  did  then 
believe  that  rapine  was  ever  forborne,  but  infevourofbribery, 
the  persons  who  lost  every  advantage  by  the  treaty  of  Mon- 
ghir, when  they  thought  they  saw  corrupt  negotiation  carry- 
ing away  the  prizes  of  ualawiul  commerce,  and  were  likely  to 
see  their  trade  crippled  by  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  fell  into  a  most 
violent  fury  at  this  treaty  ;  and  as  the  treaty  was  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  the  Company's 
servants  grew  divided,  one  part  were  the,  advocates  of  the 
treaty,  the  other  of  the.  trade.  The  latter  were  universally 
of  opinion  that  the  treaty  was  bought  for  a  ^eat  sum  of 
money.  The  evidence  we  have  on  our  records  of  the  sums  of 
money  that  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  on  this  occasion,  has 
never  been  investigated  to  the  bottom.  But  we  have  it  on 
record  that  a  great  sum  (£70,000)  was  paid  to  persons  con- 
cerned in  that  negotiation.  The  rest  were  eaceedingly  wroth 
to  Bee  themselves  not  profiting  by  the  negotiation,  and  losmg 
the  trade,  or  likely  to  be  excluded  from  it ;  and  they  were  the 
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more  so  because,  aa  we  bave  it  upon  our  journals,  during  all 
that  time  the  trade  of  the  negotiatora  was  not  proscnDed, 
but  a  perwannab  was  issued  by  CosBim  Ally  Cawn,  that  the 
trade  of  his  fiienda,  Mr.  Vanaittart  and  Mr.  Hastings,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  general  regulations.  This  filled  the 
whole  settlement  with  ill  blood  ;  but  in  the  regulation  itself 
(I  put  the  motive  and  the  secret  history  out  of  the  case)  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Vansittatt  were  on  the 
right  side.  They  had  shown  to  a,  demonstration  the  mischief 
of  this  trade.  However,  as  the  other  party  were  strong,  and 
did  not  readily  let  go  their  hold  of  this  great  advantage,  first, 
dissensions,  murmurs,  various  kinds  of  complaints,  and  ill 
blood  arose.  Cossim  Ally  was  driven  to  the  wall ;  and,  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  made  what  he  thought  good  prepara- 
tions, a  war  broke  out  at  last.  And  how  did  it  break  out  f 
This  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  signalized  his  first  acts  of  hostility 
hj  an  atrocity  committed  against  the  faith  of  treaties,  agunst 
the  rules  of  war,  against  every  principle  of  honour.  This 
intended  murderer  of  his  father-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Hastily 
had  assisted  to  raise  to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  well  knowing 
his  character  and  his  disposition,  and  well  blowing  what  suoi 
a  man  'was  capable  of  domg,  this  man  massacred  the  English 
wherever  ho  met  them.  There  were  two  hundred  or  there- 
abouts of  the  Company's  servants,  or  their  dependants, 
slaughtered  at  Patna,  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most 
abominable  cruelty.  l%eir  limbs  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
tyrant  whom  Mr.  Hastings  set  up,  cut  and  hacked  the  limbs 
of  British  subjects  in  the  most  cruel  and  perfidious  manner; 
threw  them  into  wells,  and  polluted  the  waters  of  the  country 
with  British  blood.  Immediately  war  is  declared  against 
him  in  form.  That  war  sets  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze  j 
and  then  other  parties  begin  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  whose 
transactions  you  will  find  yourselves  deeply  concerned  in 
hereafter. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Cossim,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resolve  to  put  up  another  nabob,  and  to  have  another 
revolution ;  and  where  do  they  resort  hut  to  the  man,  whom, 
for  his  alleged  tyranny,  for  his  incapacity,  for  the  numberless 
iniquities  he  was  said  to  have  committed,  and  for  his  total 
unfitness  and  disinclination  to  all  the  duties  of  government, 
they  had  dethroned.     This  very  man  they  take  up  again  to 
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place  on  the  "throoe,  from  which  they  had  about  two  yeara 
before  removed  him,  and  for  the  effecting  of  which  they  had 
committed  ao  many  iniquities.  Even  this  revolution  was  not 
made  without  being  paid  for.  According  to  the  usual  order 
of  proceasion,  in  which  the  youngest  walk  first — Pirat  comes 
the  Company ;  and  the  Company  had  aecured  to  it  in  perpe- 
tuity those  provinces  which  CoBsim  Ally  Cawn  had  ceded,  as 
it  waa  thought,  rather  in  the  way  of  mortgage  than  any- 
thing else.  Them,  under  the  name  of  compensation  for  airf- 
feiings  to  the  people  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  in  the  name 
of  donation  to  an  army  and  a  navy,  which  had  little  to  do 
in  this  afiadr,  they  tax  him,  what  sum  do  vou  think  ?  They 
tax  that  empty  and  undone  treasury  of  that  miaerable  and 
imdone  country,  £500,000  for  a  private  emolument  to  them- 
Belves ;  for  the  compensation  for  tbia  iniquitouB  trade ;  for  the 
compensation  for  abuses,  of  which  he  was  neither  the  author 
T  the  abettor ;  they  tax  this  miaerable  prince  £500,000. 


That  sum  was  given  to  individuals.  !Now  cornea  the  Com- 
pany at  home,  which,  on  hearing  this  newa,  was  all  inflamed. 
The  directors  were  on  fire.     They  were  shocked  at  it,  and 


particularly  at  this  donation  to  the  army  and  navy.  They 
resolved  they  vfould  give  it  no  countenance  and  support.  In 
the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  did  not  trouble  their  heada  upon 
that  subject,  but  meant  to  exact  and  get  their  £dOO,000  as 
they  could. 

Here  was  a  third  revolution  bought  at  this  amazing  sum, 
and  this  poor  miserable  prince  firat  dragged  from  Mooraheda- 
bad  to  Calcutta,  then  dragged  back  from  Calcutta  to  Moor- 
shedabad,  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  plaything  of  avarice. 
Thia  poor  man  la  again  set  up,  but  is  left  with  no  authority  ; 
hia  troops  limited,  his  person — everything  about  him  in  a 
manner  eubjugated,  a  Britiah  resident  the  master  of  his 
court ;  he  is  set  up  as  a  pageant  on  this  throne,  with  no 
other  authority  but  what  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  coun- 
tenance to  presents,  gifts,  and  donations.  That  authority 
was  always  left,  when  all  the  rest  waa  taken  away.  One 
wootd  have  thought  that  this  revolution  might  have  satisfied 
these  gentlemen,  and  that  the  money  gained  by  it  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Ko.  The  partisans  of  Coasim  Ally  wanted 
another  revolution.  The  partisans  of  the  other  aide  wiahed 
to  bsve  something  more  done  in  the  present.     They  now 
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began  to  think,  that  to  depose  Cossim  inetantly,  and  to  Bell 
>»iTn  to  another,  was  too  much  at  one  time ;  especially  oa 
CoBsiiii  Ally  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  resolution,  carrying  on 
a  fierce  war  against  them.  But  what  do  you  think  they  did  p 
They  began  to  see,  from  the  example  of  Coasim  Ally,  that 
the  lieutenancy,  the  ministry  of  the  king,  was  a  good  thing 
to  be  sold,  and  the  sale  of  that  might  turn  out  as  good  a 
thing  afl  the  sale  of  the  prince.  For  tiiis  office  there  were 
two  rival  candidates,  persona  of  great  consideration  in  Ben- 
gal ;  one,  a  principal  Mahomedan  called  Mahomed  Beza 
Cawn,  a  man  of  hi^h  authority, — great  piety  in  his  own  re- 
ligion,—great  learning  in  the  law, — of  the  very  first  class  of 
Mahomedan  nobdi^:  but  at  the  same  time,  oa  al)  these  ac- 
counts, he  was  abhorred  and  dreaded  by  the  Nabob,  who 
DeoeoBorily  feared  that  a  man  of  Mahomed  Seza  Cawn's 
description  would  be  considered  as  better  entitled  and  fitter 
for  his  Beat,  as  Nabob  of  the  provinces. 

To  balance  him,  there  was  another  man,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great — Beiah  Nundcomar :  this  man  was  ac- 
counted the  highest  of  uiB  caste,  and  held  the  same  rank 
among  the  C^toos  that  Mahomed  Besa  Cawn  obtained 
among  the  Mahomedans.     The  prince  on  the  throne  bad  no 

{'ealousy  of  NundcomM:,  because  he  knew  that,  as  a  Gentoo, 
16  codd  not  aspire  to  the  office  of  soubahdar.  For  that 
reason  he  was  OFmly  attached  to  him ;  he  might  depend 
completely  on  his  services ;  he  was  kit  against  Mahomed 
Beza  Cawn,  and  against  the  whole  world.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  flaw  in  the  Kabob's  title,  which  it  was  necessary 
sboiild  be  hid.  And  perhaps  it  lay  against  Mahomed  Beza 
Cawn  as  well  as  him.  But  it  was  a  source  of  apprehension 
to  the  Nabob,  and  contributed  to  make  him  wish  to  keep  all 
Mahomedan  influence  at  a  distance.  For  be  was  a  syed,  that 
is  to  Bay,  a  descendant  of  Mahomed,  and  as  such,  though  of 
the  only  acknowledged  nobility  among  Mussulmen,  would  be 
by  that  circumstance  excluded  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
Mogul  empire  from  being  soubahdar  in  any  of  the  Mogul 
provinces,  in  case  the  revival  of  the  constitution  of  that  em- 
pire should  ever  again  take  place. 

An  auction  was  now  opened  before  the  English  council  at 
Calcutta.  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn  bid  largely;  Nundcomar 
bid  largely.    The  drcumstances  of  these  two  rivals  at  the 
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Ifabob  court  were  equally  iavourable  to  the  pretenaions  of 
each.  But  the  prepOBderating  merits  of  Mahomed  Seza 
Cawu,  arising  Irom  the  Bubjection  in  which  he  was  liLe)y  to 
keep  the  Nabob,  ajid  make  "him  fitter  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinued exactions,  induced  the  council  to  take  his  money, 
wjiich  amounted  to  about  £220,000.  £e  the  sum  paid  what  it 
may,  it  waa  certainly  a  laige  one.  In  coDBequence  of  which 
the  council  attempted  to  inveet  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn  with 
theofficeofnaibaoubah,  or  deputy  viceroy.  As  to  Nundcomar, 
they  fell  upon  bim  with  a  vengeful  fuiy  :  he  fought  hie  battle 
as  well  as  be  could ;  he  opposed  bribe  to  bribe,  eagle  to  eagle  ; 
but  at  length  he  was  driven  to  the  wall.  Some  received  his 
money,  hut  did  him  no  service  in  return  :  others,  more  con- 
BcientiouB,  refused  to  receive  it :  and  in  this  battle  of  briheB 
he  was  vanquished.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to 
the  miserable  !Nahob,  to  tear  Nundeomar,  his  only  support, 
from. bis  Bide  ;  and  to  put  the  object  of  all  his  terrors,  Ma- 
homed Reza,  Gawn,  in  nis  place. 

Thus  began  a  new  division,  that  split  the  presidency  into 
violent  factions ;  but  the  faction  which  adhered  to  Nundco- 
mar  was  undoubtedly  the  weakest.  That  most  miserable  of 
men,  Meer  Jaffier  AJly  Cawn,  clinging,  as  to  the  last  pillar, 
to  Nundcomar,  trembling  at  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn,  died  in 
the  struggle,  a  miserable  victim  to  all  the  revolutions,  to  all 
the  Buceesaive  changes  and  versatile  politics  at  Calcutta. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  great  personages  whom  we  have  de- 
graded and  brutalized  by  insult  and  oppression,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  usual  destructive  resources  of  unprincipled 
misery — sensuahty,  opium,  and  wine,  His  gigantic  frame 
of  constitution  soon  gave  way  under  the  oppression  of  this 
relief,  and  he  died,  leaving  children  and  grand-children  by 
wives  and  concubines.  On  the  old  Nabob's  death  Mahomed 
Eeza  Cawn  was  acknowledged  deputy  nabob,  the  money  paid, 
and  this  revolution  completed. 

Here,  my  lords,  opened  a  new  source  of  plunder,  pecol^ 
tion,  and  bribery,  which  was  not  neglected,  Bevolutiona 
were  no  longer  necessary,  succession  supplied  their  places; 
and  well  the  object  agreed  with  the  policy.  Eules  of  suc- 
cession could  not  be  very  well  ascertained  to  an  olhce  like 
that  of  the  Nabob,  which  was  bereditan'  only  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mogul.    The  issue  by  lawful  wives  would  natur- 
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lily  be  preferred  by  those  who  meant  the  quiet  of  the  country. 
Bat  a  more  doubtful  title  was  preferred,  as  better  adapted  to 
the  purpoBOB  of  extortion  and  peculation.  This  miserable 
succesHioD  was  sold,  and  the  eldest  of  the  isBue  of  Miinny  Be- 
gum, an  harlot,  brought  in  to  pollute  the  hanun  of  the  aeraglio, 
of  whom  you  will  near  much  hereafter,  was  chosen.  He 
soon  succeeded  to  the  grave.  Another  son  of  the  aame  pro- 
stitute succeeded  to  the  Bame  unhappy  throne,  and  followed 
to  the  same  vmtimely  grave.  Every  succeasion  was  sold  ;  and 
between  vena]  succcBBiona  and  venal  revolutiona,  in  a  very 
few  years  seven  princes  and  six  sales  were  Been  Buccessively 
in  Bengal  The  last  was  a  minor,  the  issue  of  a  legitimate 
wife,  admitted  to  succeed  because  a  minor,  and  because  there 
was  none  illegitimate  left.  He  waa  instantly  stripped  of  the 
allowance  of  his  progenitors,  and  reduced  to  a  pension  of 
160,000  a  year.  He  still  exiats,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
Mr.  Haetinga's  government  to  furnish  constant  sources  of 
bribery  and  plunder  to  him  and  his  creatures. 

The  offaprmg  of  Munny  Begum  clinging,  as  his  father  did, 
to  Nundcomar,  they  tore  Nundeomar  from  his  side,  as  they 
had  done  &am  the  side  of  his  father,  and  carried  him  down 
as  a  sort  of  prisoner  to  Calcutta ;  where,  having  had  the 
weakness  to  become  the  first  informer,  he  was  made  the  first 
example.  This  person,  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  knowing 
that  the  man  he  nad  to  deal  with  was  desperate  and  cruel  in 
his  reaentment,  resolves  on  the  first  blow,  and  enters  before 
the  council  a  regular  information  in  writing  of  bribery  gainst 
Mr.  Hastings.  In  his  preface  to  that  charge  be  excuses  him- 
self for  what  is  considered  to  be  an  act  equally  imane  and 
wicked,  and  as  the  one  inexpiable  crime  of  an  Indian — the 
discovery  of  the  money  he  gives ; — that  Mr.  Hasting  had  de- 
claredly determined  on  his  ruin,  and  to  accomplish  it  had 
newly  associated  himself  with  one  Mohun  Fersaud,  a  name 
I  wish  your  lordships  to  remember,  a  bitter  enemy  of  his,  an 
in&mouB  person,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  knew  to  be  such,  and 
as  such  had  turned  him  out  of  his  house  ;  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  lately  recaUed  and  held  irequent  communications  with 
this  Mohun  Peraaud,  the  subject  of  which  he  had  no  doubt 
was  hia  ruin.  In  the  year  1775  he  was  hanged  by  those  in- 
corrupt English  judges,  who  were  sent  to  India  by  parliament 
to  protect  tiie  natives  from  oppresBion. 
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Tour  lordships  will  observe  tliat  this  new  sale  of  the  office 
of  ministera  succeeded  to  the  sale  of  that  of  nabobs.  All 
these  varied  and  successive  sales  shook  the  country  to  pieces. 
As  if  those  miserable  exhaxtatei  provinces  were  to  be  cured 
of  inanition  by  phlebotomy — while  Cossim  Ally  was  racking 
it  above,  the  Company  were  drawing  off  all  ita  nutriment  be- 
low. A  dreadful,  and  extensiTe,  and  most  chargeable  war  fol- 
lowed. Half  the  uortbem  force  of  India  ponr^  down  like  n 
torrent  on  Bengal,  endangered  oiur  existence,  and  eshauated 
all  OUT  resources.  The  war  was  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
cabals.  Its  termination,  as  usual,  was  the  result  of  the  mili- 
tary merit  and  the  fortune  of  this  nation.  Cossim  Ally, 
after  having  been  defeated  by  the  military  geniua  and  spirit 
of  England  (for  the  Adamses,  Monroes,  and  others  of  that 
period,  I  believe,  showed  as  much  skill  and  bravery  as  any  of 
their  predecessors),  in  his  fl^ht  swept  away  above  three  mil- 
lions in  money,  jewels,  or  effects,  ont  of  a  country  which  he 
had  plundered  and  exhausted  by  his  unheard-of  exactions. 
However,  he  fought  hia  way  like  a  retiring  lion,  turning  hia 
lace  to  his  pursuers.  He  still  fought  along  his  Irontier.  Hia 
abUity  and  bis  money  drew  to  his  cause  the  Soubahdar  of 
Oude,  the  famous  Shuja  ul  Dowla.  The  Mogul  entered  into 
these  wars,  and  penetrated  into  the  lower  prorinces  on  one 
side,  whikt  Bidwant  Sing,  the  Bajahof  Benares,  entered  them 
on  another.  After  various  changes  of  party,  and  changes  of 
fortune,  the  loss,  which  began  in  the  treachery  of  the  civil 
service,  was,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  redeemed  by  military 
merit.     Many  exMnples  of  the  same  sort  have  since  been 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacted  in  India,  the  court  of 
directors  in  London,  hearing  of  so  many  changes,  hearing  of 
such  an  incredible  mass  of  perfidy  and  venality,  knowing 
that  there  was  a  general  market  made  of  the  coimtiy  and  of 
the  Company ;  that  the  flame  of  war  spread  from  province 
to  province ;  that,  in  proportion  as  it  spread,  the  fire  glowed 
with  augmented  fierceness  ;  and  that  the  ra^city  which  ori- 
ginally gave  rise  to  it  was  following  it  in  all  its  progress ;  the 
Company,  my  lords,  alarmed  not  only  for  their  acquisitions 
but  tneir  existence,  and  finding  themselves  sinking  lower  and 
lower  by  every  victory  they  obtained,  thought  it  necessary  at 
length  to  come  to  some  system  and  some  settlement.    After 
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composing  their  differences  with  Lord  Clive,  they  sent  him 
out  to  that  eovmtry,  about  the  year  1765,  in  order,  by  hie 
name,  weight,  authority,  and  vigour  of  mind,  to  give  some  sort 
of  form  and  stability  to  govemiaent,  and  to  rectify  the  innu- 
merable abuges  which  prevailed  there ;  and  particularly  that 
great  source  of  disorders,  that  fundamental  aouee — presents : 
for  the  bribes,  by  which  all  these  revolutions  were  bought, 
had  not  the  name  of  conditions,  stipulations,  or  rewards ;  they 
even  had  the  free  and  gratuitous  style  of  presents.  The  re- 
ceivers contended,  that  they  were  mere  gratuities  given  for 
eervice  done,  or  mere  tokens  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  the 
parties.  They  may  give  them  what  names  they  please,  and 
your  lordships  will  think  of  them  what  you  please.  But  they 
were  the  donations  of  misery  to  power,  the  gifts  of  sufferers 
to  the  oppressors ;  and  consequently,  where  they  prevailed, 
they  left  no  certain  property  or  fiied  situation  to  any  man  in 
India;,  &om  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

The  court  of  directors  sent  out  orders  to  enlarge  the  serv- 
ants' covenants,  with  new  and  severe  clauses,  strongly  pro- 
hibiting the  practice  of  receiving  presents.  Lord  Clive  him- 
self had  been  a  large  receiver  of  tnem.  Yet,  as  it  was  in  the 
moment  of  a  revolution,  which  gave  them  all  they  possessed, 
the  Company  would  hear  no  more  of  it.  They  sent  him  out 
to  reform — whether  they  chose  well  or  ill,  does  not  signify. 
I  think  upon  the  whole  they  chose  well ;  because  his  name 
and  authority  could  do  much.  They  sent  him  out  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  that  country,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  well  armed  for  that  service.  They  sent  him  out  with  such 
powers  as  no  servant  of  the  Company  ever  held  before.  I 
would  not  be  understood  here  in  my  own  charact«r,  much 
less  in  the  delegated  character  in  which  I  stand,  to  contend 
for  any  maii  in  the  totality  of  his  conduct.  Perhaps  in  some 
of  his  measures  be  was  mistaken,  and  in  some  of  his  acta  re- 
prehensible :  but  justice  obliges  me  to  say,  that  the  plan 
which  he  formed,  and  the  course  which  he  pursued,  were  in 
genera!  great  and  well  imagined ;  that  he  laid  great  founda- 
tions, if  they  had  been  properly  built  upon.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  composed  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  ware  of  Cossim  AJly,  and  quieted  the  apprehen- 
nons  raised  by  the  opinion  of  the  boundless  ambition  of  Eng< 
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land.  He  took  strong  measures  to  put  an  end  to  a  great 
mauy  of  the  abuaea  that  prevailed  iu  the  country  subject  to 
the  Company.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  upper  provinces; 
and  formed  a  plan  which,  for  a  military  man,  has  g:Teat  civil 
and  political  merit.  He  put  a  bound  to  the  aspirmg  spirit 
of  the  Company's  servants;  delimited  its  conquests  ;  ne  pre- 
Bcrihed  houndH  to  its  amhition.  First  (says  he)  quiet  the 
minda  of  the  country ;  what  you  have  obtained,  regulate ; 
make  it  known  to  India,  that  you  resolve  to  acquire  no  more. 
On  thia  solid  plan  he  fixed  every  prince,  that  was  concerned 
in  the  preceding  wars,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  in  & 
happy  and  easy  settlement.  He  restored  Shuja  ul  Bovrla, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  dominiona  by  the  military 
arm  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  territories  of  Oude.  With  a  generosity  that 
astonished  all  Asia,  he  reinstated  this  expelled  enemy  of  his 
na^on  peaceably  upon  hia  throne.  And  thia  act  of  politic 
generosity  did  more  towards  quieting  the  minda  of  the  people 
of  Asia  than  all  the  terror,  great  as  it  was,  of  the  Imghsh 
arms.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Chve,  generous  to  all,  took 
peculiar  care  of  our  friends  and  alUea.  He  took  care  of  Bul- 
want  Sing,  the  great  Bajah  of  Benares,  who  had  taken  our 
part  in  the  war.  He  secured  him  from  the  revenge  of  Shuja 
ul  Dowla.  The  Mogul  had  granted  us  the  superiority  over 
Bulwant  Sing.  Lord  Clive  reestablished  him  in  a  secure, 
easy  independency.  He  confirmed  him,  under  the  British 
guarantee,  in  the  rich  principality  which  he  held. 

The  Mogul,  the  head  of  the  Mussulman  religion  in  India, 
and  of  the  Indian  empire,  a  head  honoured  and  esteemed 
even  in  its  ruins,  he  procured  to  be  recognised  by  all  the 
persona  that  were  connected  with  his  empire.  The  rente, 
that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  visier  of  the  empire,  he  gave  to 
the  vizeret.  Thus  our  alliances  were  cemented ;  our  enemiea 
were  reconciled  ;  all  Asia  was  conciliated  by  our  aettlement 
with  the  king. 

To  that  unhappy  fugitive  king,  driven  from  place  to  place, 
the  sport  of  fortune,  now  an  emperor,  and  now  a  prisoner, 
prayed  for  in  every  mosque,  in  which  his  authority  was  con- 
spired against,  one  day  opposed  bv  the  coin  struck  in  his 
name,  and  the  other  day  sold  for  it, —  to  this  descendant  g( 
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Tamerlane  he  allotted,  with  a  decent  share  of  royal  dignity, 
an  honourable  fixed  residence,  where  he  might  he  useful,  and 
could  not  be  dangerous. 

As  to  the  Bengal  provinces,  he  did  not  take  for  the  Com' 
pany  the  vice-royalfrf,  ae  Mr.  Holwell  would  have  perauaded, 
almost  forced,  the  Company  to  do ;  but,  to  satisfy  the  preju> 
dices  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  country  was  left  in  the  hauda 
nominally  of  the  soubah  or  viceroy,  vrho  was  to  adnunister 
the  crimmal  justice  and  the  exterior  forms  of  royalty.  He 
obtained  A-om  the  sovereign  the  dewannee.  This  is  the  great 
act  of  the  constitutional  entrance  of  the  Company  into  the 
body  politic  of  India,  It  gave  to  the  settlement  of  Bengal 
a  fixed  constitutional  form,  with  a  legal  title  acknowledged 
and  recognised  now  for  the  first  time  by  all  the  natural 
powera  of  the  country,  because  it  arose  from  the  charter  of 
the  undoubted  sovereign.  The  dewannee,  or  high-stewaid- 
ship,  gare  to  the  Company  the  collection  and  management 
of  the  revenue ;  and  in  this  modest  and  civil  character  they 
appeared  not  the  oppressors  but  the  protectors  of  the  people. 
Tbia  scheme  had  all  the  real  power,  without  any  invidious 
appearance  of  it;  it  gave  them  the  revenue,  without  the 
pu«de  of  Bovereignty.  On  this  double  foundation  the  go- 
veroment  was  happily  settled.  The  minds  of  the  natives 
were  quieted.  The  Company's  territories  and  views  were 
circumscribed.  The  arm  of  force  waBput  out  of  sight.  The 
imperial  name  covered  everything.  The  power  of  the  purse 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  Company.  The  power  of  the  sword 
was  in  efiect  so,  as  they  contracted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army.  The  Company  had  a'revenue  of  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  Nabob  had  indeed  faUen  &om  any  real  and  ef- 
fective power,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  court  was  maint^ed ; 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  parti* 
cularly  of  their  nobility,  who  had  suffered  more  by  this  great 
rerolution  even  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  consulted ;  for  by  this  plan  a  revenue  of  £500,000  was 
settled  on  the  vice-royalty,  which  was  thiis  enabled  to  pro* 
vide  in  some  measure  for  those  great  families.  The  Company 
likewise,  by  this  plan,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  revenues  se- 
curely, and  to  avoid  envy  and  murmur,  put  them  into  the 
bands  of  Midiomed  lieza  Cawn,  whom  Lord  Clive  found  in 
the  management  of  aSairs,  and  did  not  displace ;  and  he  was 
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now  mode  deputy  steward  to  the  Companv,  m  he  had  been 
before  lieuteDant-vieeroy  to  the  Nabob.  A  Britiah  reeident 
at  MooTBhedabad  was  eBtabliabed  aa  a  control.  The  Company 
exercised  their  power  over  the  revenue  in  the  first  instance 
through  the  natiTee,  but  the  British  resident  was  in  reality 
the  great  moTer. 

Ifever  this  nation  stood  in  a  situation  of  glory  throughout 
Asia,  it  was  in  that  moment.  But,  as  I  have  said,  some  ma- 
terial errors  and  mistakes  were  committed.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  this  plan,  Lord  Clire  unfortunately  did  not  stay  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  give  consiatencr  to  the  measurea  of 
reformation  he  had  undertaken,  but  rapidly  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  his  departure  the  government  that  continued 
bad  not  vigour  or  autnority  to  support  the  settlement  then 
made ;  and  considerable  abuses  began  to  prevail  in  every 
quarter.  Another  capital  period  in  our  luatoty  here  com- 
mences. Those  who  succeeded  (though  I  believe  one  of  them 
was  one  of  the  honeateafc  men  that  ever  served  the  Company, 
I  mean  Qovemor  Yerelst)  had  not  weight  enough  to  poise 
the  system  of  the  service,  and  consequently  many  abuses 
and  grievances  i^ain  prevaaled. — Supervisors  were  appointed 
to  every  district,  as  a  check  on  the  native  collectors,  and  to 
report  every  abuse  as  it  should  arise.  But  they,  who  were 
appointed  to  redress  grievances,  were  themselves  accused  of 
bemg  guilty  of  them.  However,  the  disorders  were  not  of 
that  violent  kind  which  preceded  Mr.  Hastings's  departure, 
nor  such  as  followed  his  return — no  mercenary  wars,  no  mer- 
cenary revolutions,  no  extirpation  of  nations,  no  violent  con- 
Tulsions  in  the  revenue,  no  subversion  of  ancient  houses,  no 
general  sales  of  any  descriptions  of  men^ — none  of  these,  but 
certainly  such  grievances  as  made  it  necessary  for  the  Com- 
pany to  send  out  another  commission  in  17(i9,  with  instruc- 
tions pointing  out  the  chief  abuses.  It  was  compoeed  of  Mr. 
Tansittart,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Scrafton.  The  unfortunate  end 
of  that  conimiasion  is  known  to  all  the  world:  but  I  mention  it 
in  order  to  state,  that  the  receipt  of  presents  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  grievances  which  then  prevailed  in  India ;  and 
that  the  supervisors  under  that  commission  were  ordered 
upon  no  account  whatever  to  take  presents.  Upon  the  un- 
fortunate catastrophe  which,  happ^ied,  the  Company  was 
preparing  to  send  out  another  for  the  rectification  of  these 
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grieTances,  when  parliament  thought  it  neceaaar^  to  supersede 
that  commiasion — to  take  the  moitter  into  their  own  hands,  ' 
and  to  appoint  another  commission  in  a  parliameDtary  way 
(of  whicn  Mr.  Hastings  waa  one)  for  the  oetter  eoTemment 
of  that  country.  Mr.  Hasting,  aa  I  must  mention  to  your 
lordships,  soon  after  the  deposition  and  restoration  of  Jsiffier 
Ally  Cawu,  and  before  Lord  Clive  arrived,  quitted  for  a  while 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so  intschievously  employed, 
and  returned  to  England  to  strengthen  himself  by  those  ca- 
bals which  again  sent  him  out  with  new  authority  to  pursue 
the  courses  which  were  the  natural  sequel  to  his  former  pro- 
ceedings. He  returned  to  India  with  great  power  indeed ; 
first  to  a  seat  in  council  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  from  thence 
to  succeed  to  the  preaideuCT  of  Fort  WiUiam.  On  him  the 
Company  placed  their  chief  reliance.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
them,  happy  for  India,  and  for  England,  if  his  conduct  had 
been  soon  as  to  spare  your  lordships  and  the  Commons  the 
exhibition  of  this  day. 

"When  this  goTemment,  with  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  head  of 
it,  was  settled,  Moorshedabad  did  still  continue  the  seat  of 
the  native  government,  and  of  aU  the  collectionB.  Here  the 
Company  was  not  satisfied  with  placing  a  resident  at  the 
Durbar,  which  waa  the  first  step  to  our  assuming  the  govern- 
ment in  that  country.  These  steps  must  be  traced  by  Tour 
lordships,  for  I  should  never  have  given  you  this  trouble,  if  . 
it  waa  not  necessary  to  possess  you  dearly  of  the  several  pro- 
gressive steps  by  which  the  Company's  government  came  to 
be  established,  and  to  supersede  the  native.  The  nest  step 
waa  the  appointment  of  supervisors  in  every  province,  to  over- 
see the  native  collector,  The  third  was  to  establish  a  general 
council  of  revenue  at  Moorshedabad,  to  superintend  the  great 
steward,  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn.  In  1772,  that  councd  by 
Mr.  Hastings  was  overturned,  and  the  whole  management  of 
the  revenue  brought  to  Calcutta.  Mahomed  Seza  Cawn,  by 
orders  of  the  Company,  waa  turned  out  of  all  his  offices,  and 
turned  out  for  reasons  and  principles  which  your  lordships 
will  hereafter  see ;  and  at  iast  the  dewannee  waa  entirely 
taken  out  of  the  native  hands,  and  settled  in  the  supreme 
council  and  presidency  itself  in  Calcutta ;  and  so  it  remained 
nntd  the  year  1781,  when  Mr.  Hastings  made  another  revo- 
lution, took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  supreme  council,  in 
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vhicli  the  orders  of  tbe  GompODT,  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
their  own  act  had  vested  it,  ana  put  it  into  a  subordinate 
council — that  is,  it  was  entirely  vested  in  himself. 

Now  your  lordships  see  the  whole  of  the  revolutions.  I 
have  stated  them,  I  trust,  with  perspicuity  —  stated  the 
grounds  and  principles  upon  which  they  were  made — stated 
the  abuses  that  grew  upon  them — and  that  every  revolution 

froduced  its  abuse.  You  saw  the  native  government  vanish 
y  degrees,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  situation  fit  for  nothing 
but  t«  become  a  private  perquisite,  as  it  has  been  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  to  be  granted  to  whom  he  pleased.  The 
English  government  succeeded,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  placed  by  au  act  of  parliament,  having  before 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  council— the  express  object 
of  both  these  appointments  being  to  redress  grievances  ;  and 
within  these  two  periods  of  his  power,  as  president  and 
governor-general,  were  those  crimes  committed  of  which  he 
now  stands  accused.  All  this  histoir  is  merely  by  way  of 
illustration — his  crimination  begrus  from  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency ;  and  we  are  to  consider  how  he  comported 
himself  in  that  station,  and  in  his  office  of  governor-general. 
The  first  thing  in  considering  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  governor,  is  te  have  some  test  by  which  they  are  to  be 
tried.  And  here,  my  lords,  we  conceive,  that  when  a  British 
governor  is  sent  abroad,  he  is  sent  to  pursue  the  good  of  the 
people  as  much  as  possible  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  this 
country,  which  in  all  respects  intend  their  conservation,  their 
happiness,  and  their  prosperity.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  Mr.  Sastinga  was  bound  to  govern,  and  upon  which 
he  is  to  account  forhis  conduct  here. 

His  rule  was,  what  a  British  governor,  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  this  country,  was  bound  to  do,  or  to  forbear.  If  he 
has  performed,  and  if  he  has  abstained,  as  he  ought,  dismiss 
faim  honourably  acquitted  from  your  bar ;  otherwise  con- 
demn him.  He  may  resort  to  other  principles  and  to  other 
maxims,  but  this  country  will  force  him  to  be  tried  by  its 
laws.  The  law  of  this  country  recognises  that  well-known 
crime,  called  misconduct  in  office  ;  it  is  a  head  of  the  law  of 
England,  and,  so  far  as  inferior  courts  are  competent  to  try  it, 
may  be  tried  in  them.  Here  your  lordships'  competence  is 
plenary ;  you  are  fully  competent  both  to  inquire  into  and 
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to  punisli  the  offence.  And,  first,  I  am  to  state  to  tout  lord- 
ahipa,  by  the  direction  of  those  whom  I  am  bouna  to  obey, 
the  pnuciples  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  has  con- 
ducted his  government ;  principles,  which  he  haa  avowed — 
first,  in  several  letters  written  t»  the  East-India  Company — 
next,  in  a  paper  of  defence  delivered  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, explicitly ;  and  more  explicitly  in  his  defence  before 
your  lordshipa.  Hothing  in  Mr.  Haatinga'a  proceedings  ia 
BO  curious  as  his  several  defences ;  and  nothmg  in  the  de- 
fences is  so  singular  as  the  principles  upon  whicl;  he  pro- 
ceeds. Your  lordships  will  have  to  decide  not  only  upon  a 
lai^,  connected,  systeniatic  train  of  miademeanours,  but  an 
equally  conneoted  system  of  principles  and  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment invented  to  justify  those  misdemeanours.  He  haa 
brought  them  forward  and  avowed  them  in  the  face  of  day. 
He  haa  boldly  and  insultingly  thrown  them  ia  the  face  of 
the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  and  we  cannot  paes  them 
by  without  adopting  them, 

I  am  directed  to  protest  against  those  grounds  and  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  frames  his  defence ;  for,  if  those  grounds 
are  good  and  valid,  they  carry  off  a  great  deal  at  least,  if  not 
entirely  the  foundation,  of  our  charge.  My  lords,  we  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  British  governor,  ought  to 
govern  on  Britjahprinciplea:  not  by  British  forms — God  for- 
bid; for,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  letter  kills 
and  the  spirit  gives  life,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  introduce 
British  forms  and  the  substance  of  despotic  principles  together 
into  any  country,  No.  We  call  for  that  apint  of  equity, 
that  spirit  of  justice,  that  spirit  of  protection,  that  spirit  of 
lenity,  which  ought  to  characteriae  every  British  subject  in 
power  ;  and  on  these,  and  these  principles  only,  he  will  be 
tried. 

But  he  has  told  your  lordships,  in  his  defence,  that  actions 
in  Asia  do  not  bear  the  same  moral  qualities  which  the  same 
actions  would  bear  in  Europe. 

My  lords,  we  positively  deny  that  principle.  I  am  au- 
thorized and  called  upon  to  deny  it.  And  having  stated  at 
Urgewhat  he  means  by  saying  tbat  the  eame  actions  have  not 
the  same  qualities  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  we  are  to  let  your 
lordships  know,  that  these  gentlemen  have  formed  a  plan  of 
geop'aphical  moraiity,  by  which  the  duties  of  men,  in  public 
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and  in  private  mtuations,  ore  not  to  be  governed  hj  their  re- 
lation to  the  great  Governor  of  the  nniveree,  or  by  their  rela- 
tion to  mankind,  but  by  climates,  degrees  of  longitude,  pa- 
rallels not  of  life  but  of  latitudes ;  as  if,  whea  you  have 
crossed  the  equinoctial,  all  the  virtues  die,  as  they  say  some 
insects  die  when  they  cross  the  line ;  as  if  there  were  a  kind 
of  baptiam,  like  that  practised  by  seamen,  by  vrhich  they  un- 
baptize  themselves  ca  all  that  they  learned  in  Europe,  and 
after  which  a  new  order  aod  system  of  things  commenced. 

This  geographical  morality  we  do  protest  against.  Mr. 
Hastings  shall  not  screen  himself  under  it ;  and  on  this  point 
I  hope  and  trust  many  words  will  not  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
your  lordships.  But  we  think  it  neces&ary,in'juBtificationof 
ourselves,  to  declare,  that  the  laws  of  mon^hty  are  the  same 
everywhere;  and  that  there  is  no  action,  which  would  pass 
for  an  act  of  extortion,  of  peculation,  of  bribery,  and  of  oppres- 
sion in  England,  that  is  not  an  act  of  extortion,  of  peculation, 
of  bribery,  and  oppression  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all 
the  world  over.  Tms  I  contend  for,  not  in  the  technical  forms 
of  it,  but  I  contend  for  it  in  the  substance. 

Mr.  Haatinga  comes  before  your  lordships  not  as  a  British 
governor  answering  to  a  British  tribunal,  but.as  asoubabdar, 
as  ft  bashaw  of  three  tails.  He  says,  "  I  bad  an  arbitrary 
power  to  exercise ;  I  exercised  it.  Slaves  I  found  the  people ; 
slaves  they  are,  they  are  so  by  their  constitution ;  and  if  they 
are,  I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  I  was  unfortunately  bound 
to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power,  and  accordingly  I  did  exer- 
cise it.  It  was  disagreeable  to  me,  but  I  did  exercise  it,  and 
no  other  power  can  be  exercised  in  that  country."  This,  if 
it  be  true,  is  a  plea  in  bar.  But  I  trust  and  hope  your  lord- 
ships will  not  judge  by  laws  and  institutions  which  you  do 
not  know,  against  those  laws  and  institutions  which  you  do 
know,  and  under  whose  power  and  authority  Mr.  Hastings 
went  out  to  India.  Can  your  lordships  patiently  hear  what 
we  have  heard  with  indignation  enough,  and  what,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  would  call  these  principles,  as  well  as  the 
actions  whicn  are  justified  on  such  principles,  to  your  lord- 
shira'  bar ;  that  it  may  be  known  whether  the  Peers  of  Eng- 
land do  not  sympathize  with  the  Commons  in  their  detesta- 
tion of  such  doctrine  P  Think  of  an  English  governor  tried 
before  you  as  a  British  subject,  and  yet  dedariug  that  he 
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garemed  on  the  principleB  of  arbitrary  power.  Hia  plea  is, 
1  that  he  did  govern  there  on  arbitrary  and  despotic  and,  as  he 
J  BuppoBea,  oriental  priocipleH.  And  as  this  plea  ia  boldly 
ftTQwed  and  maint^ed,  nnd  as,  no  doubt,  all  his  conduct 
was  perfectly  correspondeixt  to  these  principles,  the  principleB 
and  the  conduct  must  be  tried  together. 

If  your  lordships  will  now  permit  me,  I  will  state  one  of 
the  many  places  in  which  he  has  avowed  these  principles  as 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  bis  conduct.  "The  sove- 
reignty which  they  assumed  it  fell  to  my  lot,  very  unexpect- 
edly, to  eiert ;  and  whether  or  not  such  power,  or  powers  of 
that  nature,  were  delegated  to  me  by  any  provisions  of  any 
act  of  parliament,  I  confess  myself  too  fittle  of  a  lawyer  to 
pronounce.  I  only  know  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Benares,  &c.,  is  not  acknowledged  or  admitted  by 
any  act  of  parliament ;  and  yet,  by  the  particular  inter- 
ference of  the  majority  of  the  council,  the  Company  is  clearly 
sad  indisputably  seised  of  that  sovereignty."  So  that  this 
gentlenuui,  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  nor  clothed  with  those 
robes  which  distinguish  and  well  distinguish  the  learning  of 
this  country,  is  not  to  know  anything  of  his  duty ;  and 
whether  he  was  bound  by  any  or  what  act  of  parliament,  is 
a  thing  he  is  not  lawyer  enough  to  know.  Now,  if  your 
lordships  will  suffer  the  laws  to  be  broken  by  those  who  are 
not  of  the  long  robe,  I  am  afraid  those  of  the  long  robe  wiU 
have  none  to  punish  but  those  of  their  own  profession.  He 
therefore  goes  to  a  law  he  is  better  acq^uainted  with  ;  that  is, 
the  law  of  arbitrary  power  and  force,  if  it  deserves  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  law.  "  K,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  the 
toeereigjity  at  BeniffeB,  as  ceded  to  us  by  the  vizier,  have  any 
tight*  whateoer  annexed  to  it  (and  be  not  a  mere  empty 
word  without  meaning),  those  rights  must  be  such  as  are 
held,  countenanced,  and  established  by  the  law,  custom,  and 
Mage  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  not  by  the  provisions  of  any 
British  act  of  parliament  hitherto  enacted.  Those  righU, 
and  none  other,  I  have  been  the  involuntary  instrument  of 
enforcing.  And  if  any  ftiture  act  of  parliament  shall  posi- 
tively, or  by  implication,  tend  to  annihilate  those  very  rights, 
or  their  exertion,  as  I  have  exerted  them,  1  much  fear  that 
the  boasted  sovereignty  of  Benares,  which  was  held  up  as  an 
Icquiaition  almost  obtruded  on  the  Company  against  my  con- 
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sent  and  opinion  (for  I  acknowledge  that  et  en  then  I  fore- 
saw  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  its  future  eier- 
cise)  ;  I  fear,  I  aay,  that  this  sovereignty  will  be  found  a 
burden  instead  of  a  benefit,  a  heavy  clog  rather  than  a  pre- 
cious gem  to  its  present  possessors  ;  I  mean,  unless  the  whole 
of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shall  be  rounded  and  made 
an  uniform  compact  body  by  one  grand  and  systematiG  ar- 
rangement ;  sucQ  au  arrangement  as  shall  do  away  all  the 
nuBchieis,  doubts,  and  inconveniences  (botht«  the  governors 
and  the  governed)  arising  from  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights, 
and  claims  in  all  cases  of  landed  property  and  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion in  India,  frora  the  informality,  invaliifity,  and  instability  of 
all  engagements  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  state  of  society, 
and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  confusion  of  different 
laws,  religions,  and  prejudices,  moral,  civil,  and  political,  all 
jumbled  togetierin  one  unnaturaland  discordant  mass.  Every 
part  of  Sindostan  has  been  constantly  exposed  to  these  and 
similar  disadvantages  ever  since  the  Mahomedan  conquests." 
"  The  Hindoos,  who  never  incorporated  vrith  their  con- 
querors, were  kept  in  order  only  by  the  strong  hand  of  power, 
liie  constant  necessity  of  similar  exertions  would  increase  at 
once  their  energy  and  extent,  so  that  rebellion  itself  is  the 
parent  and  promoter  pf  despotism.  Sovereignty  in  India  im- 
plies nothing  else.  Por  I  know  not  how  we  can  form  an  esti- 
mate of  its  powers  but  from  its  visible  effects,  and  those  are 
everywhere  the  same  from  Cabool  to  Assam.  The  whole 
history  of  Asia  is  nothing  more  than  precedents  to  prove  the 
invariable  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  To  all  this  Istrongly 
alluded  in  the  minutes  I  delivered  in  council,  when  the  treaty 
with  the  new  vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775  ;  and  I  wished  to 
make  Cheit  Sing  independent,  because  in  India  dependence 
included  a  thousand  evils,  many  of  which  I  enumerated  at 
that  time,  and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of  the 
first  section  of  this  charge.  I  knew  the  powers  with  which 
an  Indian  sovereignty  is  armed,  and  the  dimgers  to  which 
tributaries  are  exposed.  I  knew  that,  from  the  history  of 
Asia  aud  from  the  very  nature  of  mankind,  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  empire  are  always  vigilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel, 
and  the  sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  intentions.  A 
zemindar  is  an  Indian  subject,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the 
common  lot  of  his  fellows.     The  mean  and  droved  ttate  of  a 
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merexemiadar  ie  tlierefore  this  veiy  dependence  above-inen- 
tioned  on  a  despotic  government,  tnis  very  pronenesB  to  shake 
off  his  allegiance,  ana  this  very,  eipoaure  to  continual  danger 
from  hia  soyereign's  jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the 
political  state  of  Hindostanic  goTemments,  Bulwant  Sing, 
if  he  had  been,  and  Cheit  Sing,  as  long  as  he  was,  a  zemindar, 
frtood  exactly  in  this  mean  and  depraved  stale  by  the  coasti- 
tation  of  hie  country.  I  did  not  make  it  for  him,  but  would 
have  aecured  him  from  it.  Those  who  made  him  a  zemindar 
entailed  upon  bim  the  consequences  of  so  mean  and  depraved 
a  tenure.  Ally  Verdy  Cawn  and  Cossim  Ally  fined  all  their 
zemindars  on  toe  necessities  of  war,  and  on  every  pretence 
either  of  court  necessity  or  court  extravagance." 

My  lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Hastings  governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  British 
empire.     Tou  have  heard  his  opinion  of  the  mean  and  de- 

E raved  state  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  You  have  heard 
JB  lecture  upon  arbjtr^  power,  which  he  statea  to  be  the 
couBtitution  of  Asia.  You  hear  the  application  he  makes  of 
it ;  and  you  hear  the  practices  which  he  em|)loys  to  justify  it, 
and  who  the  persons  were  on  whose  authoritj'  be  relies,  and 
whose  example  he  professes  to  follow.  In  the  first  place,  your 
lordships  will  be  astonished  at  the  audacity  with  which  he 
speaks  of  his  own  administration,  as  if  he  was  reading  a  spe- 
dilative  lecture  on  the  evils  attendant  upon  some  vicioua 
aystem  of  foreign  government,  in  which  he  had  no  sort  of  con- 
cern whatsoever.  And  then,  when  in  this  speculative  way  he 
has  established,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  vicM  of  the  government, 
he  conceives  be  has  found  a  sufficient  apology  for  hia  own 
crimes.  And  if  he  violates  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
if  be  oppresses,  extorts,  and  robs,  if  be  imprisons,  confiscates, 
banishes  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure,  wnen  we  accuse  him 
for  hia  ill  treatment  of  the  people  committed  to  bim  as  a  sacred 
trust,  his  defence  is, — -to  be  robbed,  violated,  oppressed  is  their 
privilege ;  let  the  constitution  of  their  country  answer  for  it, 
— I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  Slaves  I  found  them, 'and  aa 
slaves  I  have  treated  them.  I  was  a  despotic  prince  ;  despotic 
gnvemments  are  jealous,  and  the  subjects  prone  to  rebellion. 
This  veiT  proneness  of  the  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiance 
eiposee  him  to  continual  danger  from  his  soyereign's  jealousy  ; 
and  this  is  consequent  on  the  political  stat'«of  Hindostuiic  gov 
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eBamentti.     He  lays  it  down  aa  a  rule,  that  deBpotiem  is  the 

geauine  conatitution  of  India  ;  that  a  diaposition  to  rebellion 
in  the  Hubject,  or  dependent  prince,  is  the  necesBary  effect  of 
this  despotism  ;  and  that  iealouaj  and  its  coasequences  natur- 
ally arise  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign ; — that  the  government 
is  eyerything,  and  the  subject  nothing  ;  that  the  great  land- 
ed men  are  in  a  mean  and  depraved  state,  and  subject  to  many 

Such  a  atate  of  things,  if  true,  would  warrant  conclusions 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  Mr.  Hastings  means  to  draw 
from  toem,  both  ai^^umentatively  and  practically,  first  to  in- 
fluence hia  conduct,  and  then  to  bottom  his  defence  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  imagine,  that  the  man  who  avows  these 
principles  of  arbitrary  govenunent,  and  pleads  them  as  the 
justification  of  acts  which  nothing  else  can  justify,  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  good  for  the  people  over 
whom  they  are  exercised.  The  very  reverse.  He  meotiona 
them  as  horrible  things,  tending  to  inflict  on  the  people  a 
thousand  evils,  and  to  bring  on  the  ruler  a  continual  traia  of 
dangers.  Yet  he  states,  that  your  acquiaitiotu  in  India  will 
be  a  detriment  instead  of  an  advantage,  if  you  destroy  orbi- 
ttaty  power,  unless  you  can  reduce  all  the  religious  establish- 
ments, all  the  civil  institutions,  and  tenures  of  land,  into  one 
uniform  mass  ;  that  is,  unless  by  acts  of  arbitrary  power  you 
extinguish  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  reli^ous  principlea  of  the 
people,  and  force  them  to  an  uniformity ;  and  on  that  uni- 
formity build  a  system  of  arbitrary  power. 

But  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  despotism  is  the  con- 
stitution of  any  country  in  Asia  that  we  are  aoj^uainted  with. 
It  is  certainly  not  true  of  any  Mahomedan  constitution.  But 
if  it  were,  do  your  lordships  really  thint  that  the  nation 
would  bear,  that  any  human  creature  would  bear,  to  hear  an 
English  governor  defend  himseK  on  such  principles  ?  or,  if 
he  can  £fend  himself  on  such  principles,  is  it  possible  to 
deny  the  conclusion,  that  no  man  in  India  has  a  security  for 
anything,  but  by  being  totally  independent  of  the  British 
government  t  Here  he  has  declared  hia  opinion,  that  he  is 
a  despotic  prince,  that  he  is  to  use  arbitrary  power,  and  of 
course  aU  his  acts  are  covered  with  that  shield.  "  I  know," 
says  he,  "the  eonttitution  of  Mia  onh/  Jrom  itt  practice." 
Will  your  lordships  submit  to  hear  the  corrupt  practices  of 
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mftnkind  made  the  principlea  of  goTemment  P — No ;  it  will 
be  your  pride  and  glory  to  teach  men  intrusted  with  power, 
that,  in  their  use  erf  it,  they  are  to  conform  to  principlea,  and 
not  to  draw  their  principlcB  from  the  corrupt  practice  of  any 
man  whatever.  Was  there  ever  heard,  or  could  it  be  con-  , 
ceived,  that  a  governor  would  dare  to  heap  up  all  the  evil 
practices,  all  the  crueltieB,  oppressions,  extortions,  corruptions, 
briberies,  of  oil  the  ferocious  usurpers,  desperate  robbers, 
thieves,  cheats,  and  jugglers,  that  ever  had  office  from  one 
end  of  Aiia  to  another,  and  consolidating  all  this  mass  of  the 
crimes  afid  absurdities  of  barbarous  domination  into  one  code, 
establish  it  as  the  whole  duty  of  an  English  governor  ?  I 
believe,  that  till  this  time  so  audacious  a  thing  was  never 
attempted  by  man. — 

Se  have  arbitrary  power!  My  lords,  the  .East-India 
Company  have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  the  king 
has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  your  lordships  have 
not ;  nor  the  Commons  ;  nor  the  whole  legislature.  We 
have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give,  because  arbitrary  power 
is  a  thing  which  neither  .any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can 
give.  No  man  can  lawfrilly  govern  himseK  according  to  his 
own  wUl,  much  less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will 
of  another.  We  are  all  bom  in  subjection,  all  bom  equaUy, 
high  and  low,  governors  and  governed,  in  subjection  to  one 
great,  immuteble,  preexistent  law,  prior  to  afl  our  devices, 
and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all  our  ideas 
and  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by 
which  we  ore  knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frwne  of  the 
universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir.    . 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or 
compacts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and 
compacts  all  the  force  and  sanction  they  can  have ; — it  does 
not  arise  frtim  onr  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gift  is  of 
God ;  all  power  is  of  God ; — and  He,  who  has  given  the 
power,  and  from  whom  alone  it  origioates,  will  never  suffer 
the  exercise  of  it  to  be  practised  upon  any  less  solid  founda- 
tion than  the  power  itself.  If  then  all  dominion  of  man  over 
man  is  the  effect  of  the  Divine  disposition,  it  is  bound  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  Him  that  ^ave  it,  with  which  no  human 
aatbority  can  dispense;  neither  he  that  ezerciaes  it,  nor 
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even  those  who  are  subject  to  it:  and,  if  they  were  mad 
enough  to  make  an  express  compact,  that  should  release  their 
magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  propertiew  dependent  upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but 
his  mere  capricious  wiU,  that  covenant  would  be  void.  The 
accepter  of  it  has  not  his  authority  increased,  but  he  has  hia 
crime  doubled.  Therefore  can  it  be  imagined,  if  thia  be 
true,  that  He  will  suffer  thia  great  gift  of  government,  the 
greatest,  the  best,  that  was  ever  given  by  Gkid  to  mankind, 
to  be  the  plaything  and  the  sport  of  the  feeble  will  of  a  man 
who,  by  a  blasphemous,  absurd,  and  petulant  usurpation, 
would  place  his  own  feeble,  contemptible,  ridiculous  will  in. 
theplaca  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  jnatice  P 

Toe  title  of  conquest  makes  no  difference  at  all.  No  con- 
quest can  give  such  a  right ;  for  conquest,  that  is  force,  can- 
not convert  its  own  injustice  into  a  just  title,  by  which  it 
may  rule  others  at  its  pleasure.  By  conquest,  which  is  a 
more  immediate  designation  of  the  hand  of  Ood,  the  con- 
queror succeeds  to  all  the  uainful  duties  and  subordination 
to  the  power  of  God,  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
whom  he  has  displaced,  just  as  if  he  had  come  in  by  the 

Eositive  law  of  some  descent  or  some  election.  To  this  at 
last  he  is  strictly  bound — ^he  ought  to  govern  them  aa  he 
governs  his  own  subjects.  But  every  wise  conqueror  baa 
le  much  further  than  he  was  hound  to  go.  It  has  been 
ambition  and  his  policy  to  reconcile  the  vanquished  to  his 
fortune,  to  show  that  they  had  gained  by  the  change,  to 
convert  their  momentary  suffering  into  along  benefit,  and  to 
draw  from  the  humiliation  of  his  enemies  an  accession  to  hia 
own  glory.  This  has  been  so  constant  a  practice,  that  it  is 
to  repeat  the  histories  of  all  pohtic  conquerors  in  all  nations 
and  in  aU  times  ;  and  I  will  not  so  much  distrust  your  lord* 
ships'  enlightened  and  discriminating  studies  and  correct 
memories,  as  to  aUude  to  one  of  them.  I  will  only  show 
you,  that  the  court  of  directors,  under  whom  he  sei^^ed,  has 
adopted  that  idea,  that  they  constantly  inculcated  it  to  him 
and  to  all  the  servants,  that  they  run  a  parallel  between- 
their  own  and  the  native  government,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
very  evil,  did  not  hold  it  up  as  an  example  to  be  followed, 
but  as  an  abuse  to  be  corrected ;   that  they  never  made  it  a . 
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quesitioD,  whether  India  is  to  be  improved  by  Englieh  law 
ftdd  liberty,  or  Engliah  law  and  liberty  vitiated  by  Indian 
corruption. 

No,  my  lords,  thia  arbitrary  power  is  not  to  be  had  by  con-  . 
quest.  Nor  can  any  aovereign  have  it  by  BucccBsion,  for  no  ' 
man  can  succeed  to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence  ;  neither  by 
compact,  covenant,  or  submission, — for  men  cannot  covenant 
themselves  out  of  their  rights  and  their  duties ;  nor  by  any  ' 
other  means  can  arbitrary  power  be  conveyed  to  any  man. 
Those  who  give  to  others  aUch  rights,  perform  acts  that  are 
Void  as  they  are  given,  good  indeed  and  valid  only  as  tending 
to  subject  themselves  and  those  who  act  with  them  to  the 
Divine  displeasure ;  because  morally  there  can  be  no  such 
power.  Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary 
power  are  alike  criminal ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  boun^ 
to  resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show 
its  face  to  the  world.  It  is  a  crime  to  bear  it,  when  it  can 
he  rationally  shaken  off.  Nothing  hut  absolute  impotence  can 
justify  men  in  not  resisting  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name 
me  a  magistrate,  and  I  will  name  property;  name  me  power, 
and  I  wffl  name  protection.  It  ia  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
it  is  blasphemy  in  religion,  it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to 
say  that  any  man  can  have  arbitraiT  power.  In  every 
patent  of  ofGce  the  duty  is  included.  !For  what  else  does  a 
magistrate  exist  ?  To  suppose  for  power  is  an  absurdity  in 
idea.  Judges  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal  Ws 
of  justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may  bite  our 
chains  if  we  will,  but  we  shall  be  made  to  know  ourselves, ' 
and  be  taught  that  man  ia  bom  to  be  governed  by  law  ;  and 
he  that  wiE  substitute  will  in  the  place  of  it  ia  an  enemy 
to  God. 

Despotism  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  abrogate,  dter, 
or  lesaen  any  one  duty  of  any  one  relation  of  life,  or  weaken 
the  force  or  obligation  of  any  one  engagement  or  contract 
whatsoever.  Despotism,  if  it  means  anything  that  is  at  all 
defensible,  means  a  mode  of  government  bound  by  no  writ- 
ten rules,  and  coerced  by  no  controlling  magistracies  or  well- 
settled  orders  in  the  state.  But  if  it  has  ^  written  law, 
it  neither  does  nor  can  cancel  the  primeval,  indefeasible, 
unalterable  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  and  if  no  magis- 
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tracies  control  its  eiertions,  those  exertions  must  derive  their 
limitatioQ  and  direction  eitlier  from  the  equity  and  modera- 
tion  of  the  ruler,  or  from  downright  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  by  rebellion,  divested  of  all  its  criminal  qualities. 
The  moBieut  a  sovereign  removes  the  idea  of  security  and 
protection  from  his  subjects,  and  declares  that  he  is  every- 
thing, aud  they  nothing,  when  he  declares  that  no  contract 
he  makes  with  them  can  or  ought  to  bind  him,  he  then  de- 
clares war  upon  them.  He  is  no  longer  sovereign ;  they  are 
no  longer  subjects. 

No  man,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  arbitrary  power.  Bat 
the  thought,  which  is  Buggested  by  the  depravity  of  him  who 
brings  it'  forward,  ia  supported  by  a  gross  confiiion  of  ideas 
and  principles,  which  your  lordships  well  know  how  to  dis- 
cern and  separate.  It  ia  manifest,  that  in  the  eastern  govern- 
ments, and  the  weetem,  and  in  all  governments,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state  cannot,  whilst  that  state  subsists,  be  ren- 
dered criminally  responsible  for  its  actions ;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  the  supreme  power.  It  is  certainly  true,  but 
the  actions  do  not  clumge  their  nature  by  losing  their  respon- 
sibility. The  arbitrary  acts  which  ore  unpunished  are  not 
the  less  vicious,  though  none  hut  6od,  the  conscience,  and 
the  opinions  of  mankmd  take  cognizance  of  them. 

It  IS  not  merely  so  in  this  or  that  government,  hut  in  all 
countries.  The  king  in  this  country  is  undoubtedly  unac- 
countable for  his  actions.  The  House  of  Lords,  if  it  should 
ever  eiercise  (God  forbid  I  should  suspect  it  would  ever  do 
what  it  has  never  done),  but  if  it  should  ever  abuse  its  judi- 
cial power,  and  give  such  a  judgment  as  it  ought  not  to  give, 
whether  from  fear  of  popular  clamour  on  the  one  hand,  or 
predilection  to  the  prisoner  on  the  other, — if  they  abuse  their 
judgments  there  is  no  calling  them  to  an  account  for  it.  And 
BO  If  the  Commons  should  abuse  their  power, — nay,  if  they 
should  have  been  so  greatly  delinquent  as  not  to  have  prose- 
cuted this  offender,  they  could  not  be  accountable  for  it ; 
there  is  no  punishing  them  for  their  acts,  because  we  exer- 
cise a  part  of  the  supreme  power.  But  are  they  less  criminal, 
less  rebellious  against  the  Divine  Majesty  F  are  they  less 
hateful  to  man,  whose  opinions  they  ought  to  cultivate  as  far 
as  they  are  just  F  No.  Till  society  f^  into  a  state  of  dis- 
solution they  cannot  be  accountable  for  their  acts.    But  it 
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ifl  from  confonnding  the  unaccountable  chuacter  mhereot 
in  the  supreme  power  with  &rbitraiy  power  that  all  this 
confusion  of  ideas  has  arisen. 

Sven  upon  a  Buppoaition  that  arbitraiy  power  can  exist 
anywhere,  which  we  deny  totally,  and  which  your  lordshipB 
will  be  the  first  and  pi-oudest  to  deny,  etill  absolute,  supreme 
dominion  was  never  conferred  or  delegated  by  you ;  much 
less  arbitrary  powCT,  which  never  did  in  any  case,  nor  ever 
will  in  any  case,  time,  or  country,  produce  amy  one  of  the 
raids  of  just  govemment. 

It  ia  true  Siat  the  supreme  power  in  every  constitution  of 
government  must  be  absolute;  and  this  mav  be  corrupted 
mto  the  arbitrary.  But  all  good  constitutioua  nave  established 
certain  fixed  rules  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  which 
they  rarely  or  ever  depart  &om,  and  which  rules  fprm  the 
secnrity  against  that  worst  of  evils,  the  government  of  wiD 
and  force  instead  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

But  though  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  situation  resembling 
arbitrary,  yet  never  was  there  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  is;  in  that  mixed  chaos  of  human  wisdom  and 
folly,  such  a  thing  as  an  intermediate  arbitrary  power, — that 
is,  of  an  officer  of  government,  who  is  to  exert  authority  over 
the  people  without  any  law  at  all,  and  who  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  all  laws,  and  all  forms  of  law,  when  he  is  called  to 
an  account.  For  that  is  to  let  a  wild  beast  (for  such  ia  a 
man  without  law)  loose  upon  the  people  to  prey  on  them  at 
his  pleasure ;  whilst  all  the  laws,  which  ougbt  to  secure,  the 
people  against  the  abuse  of  power,  are  employed  to  screen 
that  abuse  against  the  cries  of  the  people. 

This  is  de  facto  the  state  of  our  Indian  government.  But 
to  establish  it  so  in  right  aa  well  as  in  fact,  is  a  thing  left  for 
ua  to  begin  with,— the  first  of  mankind. 

For  a  subordinate  arbitrary  or  even  despotic  power  never 
was  heard  of  in  right,  claim,  or  authorized  practice.  Least 
of  all  has  it  been  heard  of  in  the  eastern  governments, 
where  all  the  instances  of  severity  and  crueltjr  fall  upon 
governors  and  persons  intrusted  witii  power.  This  would  be 
a  grces  contramction.  Before  Mr.  Haatings  none  ever  came 
before  his  superiors  to  claim  it ;  because,  if  any  such  thing 
could  exist,  he  claims  the  very  power  of  that  sovereign  who 
G^ls  him  to  account. 
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But  suppose  a  mim  txi  come  before  ua,  deuTing  all  the  be- 
Qefita  of  WW  to  the  people  under  him, — and  yet,  wheo  he  is 
.called  to  account,  to  claim  all  the  benefitB  of  that  law,  which 
was  made  to  screen  mankind  from  the  eioesBoa  of  power: 
such  a  claim,  I  will  venture  to  aay,  ia  a  mooater,  that  never 
exiflted  except  in  the  wild  imagination  of  some  theoriat.  It 
cannot  be  admitted,  becaua^  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principle,  that  every  power,  given  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  below,  should  be  responsible  to  the  power  above. 
It  ia  to  suppose,  that  the  people  shall  have  no  laws  with  re- 
gard  to  Aim,  yet  when  Se  comes  to  be  tried,  he  shall  claim  the 
protection  of  those  laws,  which  were  made  to  secure  the  peo- 
ple from  his  violence ;  that  he  shall  claim  a  fair  trial,  an 
equitable  hearing,  every  advantage  of  counsel  (Ghid  forbid  he 
should  not  have  them),  yet  that  the  people  under  him  shall 
have  none  of  those  advantages.  The  reverse  is  the  principle 
of  every  just  and  rational  procedure.  For  the  people,  who 
have  nothing  to  use  but  their  natural  faculties,  ought  to  be 
gently  dealt  with  ;  but  those  who  are  intrusted  with  an  arti- 
ficial and  instituted  authority  have  in  their  hands  a  great 
deal  of  the  force  of  other  people  ;  and  as  their  temptations  to 
iinustice  are  greater,  so  their  means  are  infimtely  more 
effectual  for  mischief  by  turning  the  powers  given  for  the 
preservation  of  society  to  its  destruction ;  so  that  if  an  arbi- 
trary procedure  be  justifiable,  a  strong  one  I  am  sure  is,  it  is 
when  used  against  those  who  pretend  to  use  it  against  others. 

My  loirds,  I  will  venture  to  say  of  the  governments  of  Asia, 
that  none  of  them  ever  had  an  arbitrary  power ;  and  if  any 
governments  had  an  arbitrary  power,  they  cannot  delegate  it 
to  any  persona  under  them ;  that  is,  they  cannot  so  delegate 
it  to  others  as  not  to  l^ve  them  accountable  on  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  given.  As  thb  ia  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
a  gross  absurdity  as  well  as  a  monstrous  wickedness,  let  me 
say,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  although  undoubt- 
eiuy  we  may  apeak  it  with  the  pride  of  Sngland,  that  we 
have  better  institutions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
men  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  yet  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  no  country  has  wholly  meant,  or  ever  meant,  to 
give  this  power. 

As  it  oannot  eiiat  in  right  on  any  rational  and  solid  prin- 
dples  of  government,  so  neither  does  it  exist  in  the  constitu- 
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tiuu  of  orieatAl  government,  and  I  do  insist  upon  it  that 
oriental  gOTemments  know  nothing  of  arbitrary  power.  I 
have  taken  aa  much  paina  as  I  could  to  examine  into  tho 
constitutions  of  them.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  inform 
mjBelf  at  all  times  on  this  subject ;  of  late,  my  duty  has  led 
me  to  a  more  minute  inspection  of  them,  and  I  do  challenge 
the  whole  race  of  man  to  show  Tne  any  of  the  oriental  gov- 
ernors claiming  to  themaelvea  a  right  to  act  by  arbitrary 
will. 

The  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  under  Mohamedaa  govern- 
ments. To  name  a  Mohamedan  government  is  to  name 
a  government  by  law.  It  is  a  law  enforced  by  stronger 
sanctions  than  any  law  that  cart  bind  a  Christian  sovereign. 
Their  law  is  believed  to  be  given  by  Qod,  and  it  has  thef 
double  sanction  of  law  and  of  religion,  with  which  the  prince 
is  no  more  authorized  to  dispense  than  any  one  else.  And, 
if  any  man  will  produce  the  Koran  to  me,  and  will  but  show 
me  one  text  in  it  that  authorizes  in  any  degree  an  arbitrary 
power  in  the  sovemment,  I  will  confess  that  I  have  read 
that  book,  and  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Asia,  in  vain- 
There  is  not  such  a  syllable  in  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
against  oppressors  by  name  every  letter  of  that  law  is  fiu- 
minated.  There  are  interpreters  established  throughout  all 
Asia  to  explain  that  law,  an  order  of  priesthood  whom  they 
call  men  of  the  law.  These  men  are  conservators  of  the 
law ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  preserve  it  in  its  perfection, 
they  are  secured  from  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  for 
he  cannot  touch  them.  Even  their  kings  are  not  always 
vested  with  a  real  supreme  power ;  but  uie  government  is 
in  some  degree  republican. 

To  bring  this  point  a  little  nearer  home,  since  we  are 
challenged  thus,  since  we  are  led  into  Asia,  since  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  good  our  charge  on  the  principles  of  the 
governments  there,  rather  than  on  those  of  our  own  country 
(which  I  trust  your  lordships  will  oblige  ,him  finally  to  be 
governed  by,  puffed  up  as  he  is  with  the  insolence  of  Asia), 
the  nearest  to  us  of  the  governments  he  appetds  to  is  that 
of  the  Grand  Seigiiior,  the  emperor  of  the  Turks. — Se  an 
arbitrary  power !  Why  he  has  not  the  supreme  power  of  hia 
own  country.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Grand  Seignior 
is  exalted  high  in  titles,  as  our  prerogative  lawyers  exalt  an 
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abstract  eoTereign,  uid  he  cumot  be  exalted  higher  in  otir 
books.  I  eay  he  ia  destitute  of  the  first  character  of  sore* 
reiCT.  power.     He  cannot  lav  a  tax  upon  hia  people. 

llie  next  part  in  which  he  miBses  of  a  Bovereign  power 
ia,  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  life,  of  the  proper^',  or  of 
the  liberty  of  any  of  hia  subjects,  but  by  what  is  called  the 
Jeffa,  or  sentence  of  the  law.  He  cannot  declare  peace  or 
war  without  the  eame  sentence  of  the  law ;  bo  much  is  he, 
more  than  European  sovereigns,  a  subject  of  strict  law,  that 
be  cannot  declare  war  or  peace  without  it.  Then,  if  he 
can  neither  touch  life  nor  property,  if  he  cannot  lay  a  tax 
on  his  subjects,  or  declare  peace  or  war,  I  leave  it  to  your 
lordships'  judgment  whether  he  can  be  called,  according  to 
the  principles  of  that  constitution,  an  arbitrary  power.  A 
Turtish  sovereign,  if  be  should  be  judged  by  the  body  of 
that  law  to  have  acted  against  its  principles  (unleas^ie  hap- 
pens to  be  secured  by  a  faction  of  the  soldiery),  is  liable  to 
be  deposed  on  the  sentence  of  that  law,  and  hie  successor 
comes  in  under  the  strict  limitations  of  the  ancient  law  of 
that  country:  neither  can  he  hold  his  place,  dispose  of  his 
succession,  or  take  any  one  step  whatever,  without  being 
bonnd  by  law.  Thus  much  may  be  said,  when  gentlemen 
talk  of  tixe  affairs  of  Asia,  as  to  the  nearest  of  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns ;  and  he  is  more  Asiatic  than  European,  he  is  a 
Mahomedan  sovereigu ;  and  no  Mahomcdan  is  bom  who 
can  exercise  any  arbitrary  power  at  all  consistently  with 
their  constitution  ;  insomuch  that  this  chief  magistrate,  who 
is  the  highest  executive  power  among  them,  is  the  very  per- 
son who,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  ia  the  most  fet- 
tered by  law. 

Corruption  is  the  true  cause  of  the  loss  of  all  the  benefits 
of  the  constitution  of  that  country.  The  practice  of  Atui, 
as  the  gentleman  at  your  bar  has  thought  fit  to  say,  is  what 
he  holds  to;  the  constitution  he  files  away  from.  The 
question  ia,  whether  you  will  take  the  constitution  of  the 
country  as  your  rule,  or  the  base  practices  of  those  usurpers, 
robbers,  and  tyrants,  who  have  subverted  it.  Undoubtedly 
much  blood,  murder,  false  imprisonment,  much  peculation, 
cruelty,  and  robbery,  are  to  be  found  in  Asia  ;  and  if,  instead 
of  going  to  the  sacred  laws  of  the  country,  he  chooses  to 
resort  to  Ibe  iniquitous  practices  of  it,  and  practices  autho> 
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iwd  only  by  public  tumult,  contention,  war,  and  riot,  he 
may  indeed  find  as  clear  an  acquittal  in  tbe  practicea  aa  be 
would  find  condemoatioD  in  tbe  inetitDtionB  of  it.  He  ba> 
rejected  tbe  law  of  England.  Your  lordsbipa  will  not  suffer 
it.  God  forbid !  For  my  part  I  should  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jeddon  to  let  bim  choose  bis  law — Mobamedan,  Tartarean, 
Oentoo.  But  if  he  disputes,  as  he  does,  tbe  authority  of  an 
act  of  paxUament,  let  bim  state  to  me  that  law  to  which  he 
means  to  be  subject,  of  any  law,  whicb  he  knows,  that  will 
justify  bia  actions.  I  am  not  authorized  to  eay  that  I  shall, 
even  m  that  case,  gire  up  what  is  not  in  me  to  give  up,  be- 
cause I  represent  an  authority  of  which  I  must  stand  m 
awe;  but,  for  myself,  I  shall  'confess  that  I  am  brought  to 
pubUc  shame,  and  am  not  fit  to  manage  tbe  great  interests 
committed  to  my  charge.  I  therefore  again  repeat  of  that 
Asiatic  government  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
vhicb  h^  been  constituted  more  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Sfahomed  than  any  other, — that  the  sovereign  cannot, 
tgreeably  to  that  constitution,  exercise  any  arbitrary  power 
whatever. 

The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  or  no  tbe 
Mahomiedan  constitution  of  India  authorizes  that  power. 
The  gentleman  at  your  lordships'  bar  has  thought  proper  to 
UT,  that  it  will  be  happy  for  India  (though  soon  after  he 
tells  you  it  is  a  bappmess  they  can  never  enjoy)  "when 
the  despotic  Institutes  of  Genghiz  KbSn  or  Tamerlane  shall 
give  place  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  a  British  legislature ;  and," 
says  he,  "  I  shall  be  amply  satisfied  in  Ay  present  prosecution, 
if  it  shall  tend  to  hasten  tbe  approach  oi  an  event  so  benefi- 
cial to  tbe  great  interests  of  mankind." 

My  lords,  yon  have  seen  what  he  says  about  an  act  of  par- 
liament. Do  you  not  now  think  it  rather  an  extraordinary 
thing,  that  any  British  subject  should,  in  vindication  of  the 
authority  which  be  has  exercised,  here  quote  the  names  and 
mstitut^,  as  he  calls  them,  of  fierce  conquerors,  of  men  who 
were  the  scourges  of  mankind,  whose  power  was  a  power 
which  they  held  by  force  only  ? 

As  to  the  Institutes  of  Genghiz  KhSn,  which  be  calls  ar- 
hitrary  institutes,  I  never  saw  them.  If  he  baa  that  book, 
be  will  oblige  tbe  public  by  producing  it.  I  have  seen  a 
book  existing,  called  Tassa  of  Genghiz  Kh^ ;  the  other  I 
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neTer  saw.  If  there  be  any  part  of  it  to  justify  arbitrary 
power,  he  will  produce  it.  But,  if  we  may  judge  by  those 
ten  precepts  of  Genghiz  Kh4n  which  we  have,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  arbitrary  power  to  be  found  ia  any  one  of  them. 
Institutes  of  arbitrary  power !  "Why,  if  there  is  arbitrary 
power,  there  can  he  no  institutes. 

As  to  the  Institutes  of  Tamerlane,  here  they  are  in  their 
'  original,  and  here  is  a  tranelation.  I  have  carefully  read 
every  part  of  these  Institutes ;  and  if  any  one  shows  me  one 
word  m  them  m  which  the  prince  claims  in  himself  arbitrary 
power,  I  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  for  my  own  part  confess 
that  I  have  brought  myself  to  ereat  shame.  There  ia  no 
book  in  the  world,  I  believe,  which  contains  nobler,  more 
just,  more  manly,  more  pious  principles  of  government  than 
this  book,  called  the  Institutions  of  Tamerlane.  Nor  is  there 
one  word  of  arbitrary  power  in  it,  much  less  of  that  arbitrary 
power  which  Mr.  Hastings  supposes  himself  justified  by; 
namely,  a  delegated,  subordinate,  arbitrary  power.  So  far 
was  that  great  prince  from  permitting  this  gross,  violent,  in- 
termediate arbitrary  power,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
chief  thing  by  which  he  has  recommended  himself  to  poster- 
ity was  a  most  direct  declaration  of  all  the  wrath  and  indig- 
nation of  the  supreme  government  against  it.  But  here  is 
the  book.  It  contains  the  Institutes  of  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  left  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  his  posterity,  as  a 
rule  for  their  conduct,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  their  power. 

"  BE  it  known  to  my  fortunate  sons,  the  conquerors  of 
kingdoms,  to  my  mighty  descendants,  the  lords  of  the  earth, 
that,  since  I  have  hope  in  Almighty  God  that  many  of  my 
children,  descendants,  and  postenty  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  power  and  regal  authprity;  upon  this  account,  having' 
established  laws  and  regulations  for  the  well  governing  irf 
my  dominions,  I  have  collected  together  those  regulations 
and  laws  as  a  model  for  others ;  to  the  end  that  every  one 
of  my  children,  descendants,  and  posterity  acting  agreeably 
thereto,  my  power  and  empire,  which  I  acquired  through 
hardships,  and  difiiculties,  and  perils,  and  bloodshed,  by  the 
Divine  favour  and  by  the  influence  of  the  holy  religion  of 
Mahomed  (God's  peace  be  upon  him),  and  with  the  assist- 
ftnce  of  the  powert'ul  descendants  and  illustrious  followers  of 
that  prophet,  may  he  by  them  preserved. 
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"And  let  them  make  these  regulations  the  rule  of  their 
coaduct  in  the  affairs  of  their  empire,  that  the  fortune  and 
the  power  which  shall  descend  from  me  to  them  may  be  safe 
from  discord  and  dissolution. 

"  Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  my  sons,  the  fortunate  and 
the  illustriouH,  to  my  descendants,  the  mighty  suhduers  of 
Kngdome,  that  in  like  manner  as  I  hy  twelve  maxims,  which 
I  established  as  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  attained  to  regal  dig- 
nity, and  with  the  assistance  of  these  maxims  conquered  and 
governed  kingdoms,  and  decorated  and  adorned  the  throne  of 
my  empire,  let  them  also  act  according  to  these  reguktioas, 
and  preserve  the  splendour  of  mine  and  their  dominions. 

"  And  among  the  rules  which  I  established  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  glory  and  empire,  the  Firat  was  this — That  I 
promoted  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  propagated  the 
religion  of  the  sacred  Mahomed  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
at  dl  times  and  in  all  places  supported  the  true  faith. 

"  Secondly :  "With  the  people  of  the  twelve  classes  and 
tribes  I  conquered  and  governed  kingdoms ;  and  with  them  I 
strengthened  the  pillars  of  my  fortune,  and  from  them  I 
formed  my  assembly. 

"Thirdly:  By  consultation,  and  deliberation,  and  pro- 
vident measures,  by  caution,  and  by  vigilance,  I  vanquisned 
armies,  and  I  reduced  kingdoms  to  my  authority.  And  I 
carried  on  the  business  of  my  empire  by  complying  with 
times  xxi  occasions,  and  by  generosity,  and  by  patience,  and 
by  policy ;  and  I  acted  with  courteousness  towards  my  friends 
and  towards  my  enemies, 

"  iburthly :  By  order  and  by  discipline  I  regulated  the 
concerns  of  my  government ;  and  by  discipline  and  by  order 
I  so  firmly  est^lished  my  authority,  that  the  ameers,  and 
the  viziers,  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  subjects,  could  not 
aspire  beyond  their  respective  degrees;  and  every  one  of 
them  was  the  keeper  of  his  own  station. 

"Fifthly;  I  gave  encouragement  to  my  ameers  and  to 
my  soldiers,  and  with  money  and  with  jewels  I  made  theni 
glad  of  heart ;  and  I  permitted  them  to  come  into  the  ban- 
quet ;  and  in  the  field  of  blood  they  hazarded  their  lives. 
And  I  withheld  not  from  them  my  gold  nor  my  silver.  And 
I  educated  and  trained  them  to  arms ;  and  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings  I  myself  shared  in  their  labours  and  in  their  hard. 
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ships,  until  with  the  ami  of  fortitude  and  reBolution,  and 
with  the  unwumity  of  my  chiefii,  and  mj^  generals,  and  my 
warriors,  by  the  edge  of  tne  sword  I  obtained  possessioa  of 
the  thrones  of  soTen-ond-twenty  kinga ;  and  became  the  king 
and  the  ruler  of  the  kingdoms  of  Er&cen  and  of  Tooraun ; 
and  of  Boom,  and  of  Muebrib,  and  of  Shaum ;  and  of  Mis- 
Bur,  and  of  Erank-a<ArniD,  and  of  Ajjiun ;  and  of  Mauzin- 
durann,  and  of  Kylaunaut ;  and  of  Shurvaunaut,  and  of  Az- 
zurhauejaun ;  and  of  Fauris,  and  of  Kborausaun;  and  of  the 
Diisht  of  Jitteh,  and  the  Dusbt  of  !Ejpobauk ;  and  of  £.hau- 
ruzm,  and  of  Ehnttun,  and  of  Ksuboolistaun ;  and  of  Hin- 
dostsun,  and  of  Baukhtur  Zemeen. 

"And  when  I  clothed  myself  in  the  robe  of  empire,  I  abut 
my  eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the  repose  which  is  found  on  the 
bed  OT  ease.  And  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  travel- 
led over  coantriea,  and  combated  difficulties,  and  farmed  en- 
terprises, and  vanquished  armies  ;  and  experienced  mutinies 
amongst  my  of&cere  and  my  Boldiera,  and  was  familiarized  to  the 
language  of  disobedience ;  and  I  opposed  them  with  polity 
and  with  fortitade,  and  I  hazarded  roy  person  in  the  hour 
of  danger ;  until  in  the  end  I  vanquished  kingdtHns  and  em- 
pires, and  established  the  glory  of  my  name. 

"  Sixthly :  3j  iustieo  and  equity  I  gained  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  God ;  and  I  extended  ray  clemency  to  the 
guQtv  aa  well  as  to  the  innocent ;  and  I  passed  that  sentence 
which  truth  required :  and  by  benevolence  I  gained  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  by  rewards  and  punishments  I 
kept  both  my  troops  and  my  subjects  divided  between  hope 
and  fear.  And  I  compoasionstea  the  lower  ranks  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  those  who  were  distressed.  And  I  gave  gifts  to  the 
soldiers. 

"  And  I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  .the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  and,  after  proof  of  the  oppression,  whether  on  the 
property  or  the  person,  the  decision  which  I  passed  between 
them  was  agreeaole  to  the  sacred  law.  And  I  did  not  cause 
any  one  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  another. 

"  Those  who  bad  done  me  injuries,  who  had  attacked  my 
person  in  battle,  and  had  counteracted  my  schemes  and  en- 
terprises, when  they  threw  themselves  on  my  mercy,  I  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness ;  I  conferred  on  them  additional 
honours,  and  I  drew  the  pen  of  oblivion  over  their  evil'  ac- 
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tionB.    And'I  treated  them  in  Buch  sort,  that  if  Biuplcion  re- 
mained in  their  hearta,  it  was  plucked  out  entirely. 

"  Seventhly .-  I  selected  out,  and  treated  with  eateem  and 
reneration,  the  posterity  of  the  Tropbet,  and  the  theologians, 
and  the  teacbeiB  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  philosophers,  and 
the  historians.  And  I  loved  men  of  courage  and  valour ;  for 
God  Almighty  loreth  the  brave.  And  I  associated  with  eood 
■nd  learned  men ;  and  I  gained  their  affections,  and  I  en- 
treated their  Bupport,  and  I  sought  success  from  their  holy 
pnyers.  And  t  loved  the  dervishes  and  the  poor ;  and  I  op- 
preseed  them  not ;  neither  did  I  exclude  them  from  my  &- 
Tour.  And  I  permitted  not  the  evil  and  the  malevolent  to 
enter  into  my  council ;  and  I  acted  not  by  their  advice ;  and 
I  lutened  not  to  their  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of 
others. 

"  £i^&thh/ :  I  acted  with  reeolution ;  and  on  whatever  on- 
dertakmg  I  resolved,  I  made  that  undertaking  the  only  oV 
jeet  of  my  attention ;  and  I  withdrew  not  my  hand  from  that 
enterprise,  until  I  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  And  I 
acted  according  to  that  which  I  said. '  And  I  dealt  not  with 
severity  towards  any  one,  and  I  waa  nob  oppressive  in  any 
of  my  actions ;  that  &od  Almighty  might  not  deal  severely 
towards  me,  nor  render  my  own  actions  oppressive  unto  me. 

"  And  I  inquired  of  learned  men  into  the  laws  and  regu- 
lationa  of  ancient  princes  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  rf 
the  Prophet,  and  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  down  to  this 
time.  And  I  weighed  their  mstitutiona,  and  their  actions, 
■ad  their  opinions,  one  by  one.  And  from  their  approved 
manners,  and  their  good  qualities,  I  selected  models.  And 
I  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  subversion  of  their  power, 
and  I  shunned  those  actions  which  tend  to  the  destruction 
and  overthrow  of  regal  authority.  And  from  cruelty  and 
from  oppression,  which  are  the  destroyerB  of  posterity,  and 
the  brin^ers  of  famine  and  of  plagneB,  I  found  it  was  good 
to  abstain. 

"  Ninthljf :  The  sitnation  of  my  people  waa  known  unto 
me.  And  those  who  were  great  among  them  I  considered 
as  my  brethren ;  and  1  re^rded  the  poor  as  my  children. 
And  I  made  myself  acquiunted  with  the  tempers  and  the  dis- 
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and  the  nobles ;  and  I  appointed  over  ibem  goremors  adapted 
to  tbeir  manners,  and  their  dispositiouB,  and  their  wishes. 
And  I  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
proTince.  And  in  every  kingdom  I  appointed  writers  of  in- 
telligence, men  of  truth  and  integrity,  that  they  might  send 
me  information  of  the  conduct,  and  the  behaviour,  and  the 
actions,  and  tbe  manners,  of  the  troops  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  of  every  occurrence  that  might  come  to  pass 
amongst  them.  Aiid  if  I  discovered  aught  contrary  to  tneir 
information,  1  inflicted  punishment  on  the  intelligencer ;  and 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  governors, 
aod  m  the  troops,  and  in  the  inhabitants,  which  reached  my 
ears,  I  chastised  agreeably  to  justice  and  equity. 

"  TBnthlu:  Whatever  tribe  and  whatever  horde,  whether 
Toork,  or  Taueheek,  or  Arrub,  or  A^um,  came  in  unto  me, 
I  received  their  chiefs  with  distinction  and  respect,  and  tbeir 
followers  I  honoured  according  to  their  degrees  and  their  sta- 
tions, and  to  tbe  good  among  them  I  did  good,  and  the  evil 
I  delivered  over  to  their  evil  actions. 

"  And  whoever  attached  himself  unto  me,  I  forgot  not  the 
merit  of  hia  attachment,  and  I  acted  towards  him  with  kind- 
ness and  generosity ;  and  whoever  had  rendered  me  services, 
I  repaid  tbe  value  of  those  services  unto  him.  And  whoever 
had  been  my  enemy,  and  was  ashamed  thereof,  and  flying  to 
me  for  protection  humbled  himself  before  me,  I  forgot  his 
enmity,  and  I  purchased  him  with  liberality  and  kindness. 

"  In  such  manner  Share  Behraum,  the  chief  of  a  tribe, 
was  along  with  me.  And  he  left  me  in  the  boor  of  action ; 
and  he  united  with  the  enemy,  and  he  drew  forth  his  sword 
against  me.  And  at  length,  my  salt,  which  he  had  eaten, 
seized  upon  him ;  and  he  again  fled  to  me  for  refuge,  and 
bumbled  himself  before  me.  As  he  vras  a  man  of  illustrious 
descent,  and  of  bravery,  and  of  experience,  I  covered  my 
eyes  from  his  evil  actions ;  and  I  magnified  him,  and  I  ex- 
alted him  to  a  superior  rank,  and  I  pardoned  his  disloyalty 
in  consideration  of  his  valour. 

"  Eleoenthhf :  My  children,  and  my  relations,  and  my  as- 
sociates, and  my  neighbours,  and  such  as  had  been  connected 
with  me,  all  these  I  distinguished  in  the  days  of  my  fortune 
and  prosperity,  and  I  paid  unto  them  their  due.  And  with 
respect  to  my  family,  I  rent  not  asunder  the  bands  of  con> 
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Banguimty  and  merc^ ;  and  I  iBBued  not  commandB  to  ai&y 
them  or  to  bind  them  with  cbaiuB. 

"  And  I  dealt  with  every  man,  whatever  the  judgment  I 
had  formed  of  Mm,  according  to  my  own  opinion  of  biB 
worth.  As  I  had  seen  much  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and 
had  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  I  conducted  myself 
with  caution  and  with  policy  towards  my  friends  and  to- 
wards my  enemies. 

"Twelfthly:  Soldiers,  whether  asBOciates  or  adversaries, 
I  held  in  esteem ;  those  who  sell  their  permanent  happineaa 
to  perishable  honour,  and  throw  themselveB  into  the  field  of 
slaughter  and  battle,  and  hazard  their  lives  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

"And  the  man  who  drew  his  sword  on  the  side  of  my 
enemy,  aad  committed  hostilities  against  me,  and  preserved 
hia  fidelity  to  his  master,  him  I  greatly  honoured  :  and  when 
such  a  man  came  unto  me,  knowing  bis  worth,  I  classed  him 
with  my  faithful  associ^ttes ;  and  I  respected  and  valued  his 
fidelity  and  his  attachment. 

"  And  the  soldier  who  forgot  hia  duty  and  his  honour,  and 
in  the  hour  of  action  turned  his  fage  from  his  master,  and 
came  in  unto  me,  I  considered  as  the  most  detestable  of  men. 

"And  in  the  war  between  Touktummish  Khaun,  his 
wneers  fotgot  their  duty  to  Touitummish,  who  was  their 
master  and  my  foe,  and  sent  proposal  and  wrote  letters  unto 
me.  And  I  uttered  execrations  upon  them,  because,  un- 
mindful of  that  which  they  owed  their  lord,  they  had  thrown 
aside  their  honour  and  their  duty,  and  came  in  unto  me.  I 
said  unto  myself,  what  fidelity  have  they  observed  to  their 
liege  lord  P  what  fidelity  will  they  show  uuto  me  P 

"  And,  behold,  it  was  known  unto  jne  by  experience,  that 
every  empire  which  is  not  established  in  morality  and  re- 
hgion,  nor  strengthened  by  r^ulations  and  lawa,  from  that 
empire  all  order,  grandeur,  and  power  shall  pass  away.  And 
that  empire  may  be  likened  unto  a  naked  man,  who,  when  ex- 
posed  to  view,  commandeth  the  eye  of  modesty  to  be  covered ; 
and  it  is  like  unto  a  house  which  hath  neither  roof,  nor  gat«B, 
nor  defences,  into  .wliich  whoever  wiUeth  may  enter  un- 
molested. 

"  Therifobb,  I  established  the  foundation  of  my  empire 
on  the  morality  and  the  religion  of  Islaum;  and  by  regnla- 
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tions  and  l&ws  I  gave  it  stability.  And  by  laws  and  by 
regulationa  I  executed  every  business  and  every  traoBactiou 
that  came  before  me  in  the  course  of  mj  gOTernment." — 

I  need  not  read  any  further,  or  I  might  show  your  lord* 
ships  the  noble  principles,  the  grand,  bol^  and  manly  muTimH, 
the  resolution  to  abstain  &om  oppression  himself,  and  to 
crush  it  in  the  governors  under  him,  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
which  IUt.  Haatiogs  has  thought  proper  to  resort  to  as  con- 
taining what  he  ciSls  arbitrary  principles. 

But  it  ia  not  in  this  instance  only  that  I  must  do  justice 
to  the  East,  I  assert  that  their  moraiity  is  equal  to  ours, 
in  whatever  regards  the  duties  of  governors,  lathers,  and 
superiors ;  and  I  challenge  the  world  to  show,  in  any  modem 
European  book,  more  true  morality  and  wisdom  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Asiatic  men  in  hi^h  trust,  and 
who  have  been  counHellore  to  princes.  If  this  be  the  true 
morality  of  Asia,  as  I  affirm  and  can  prove  that  it  is,  the 
plea  founded  on  Mr.  Hastings's  geogra^iical  moraUty  is  an- 
nihilated. 

I  little  regard  the  theories  of  traveUers  where  they  do  not 
relate  the  fects  on  which  they  are  founded.  I  have  two  in- 
stances of  facts,  attested  by  Tavernier,  a  traveller  of  power 
and  consequence,  which  are  very  matorifd  to  be  mentioned 
here,  because  they  show  that  in  some  of  the  instances  re- 
corded, in  which  the  princes  of  the  country  have  used  any  of 
those  cruel  and  barbarous  executions  which  make  us  exe- 
crate them,  it  has  been  upon  governors  who  have  abused  their 
trust,  and  that  this  very  oriental  authoritVi  to  which  Mr. 
Hastings  appeals,  would  have  condemned  him  to  a  dreadful 
punishment.  I  thank  God,  and  I  say  it  trom  my  heart, 
that  even  for  his  enormous  offences  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  anything  like  such  punishments.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  not  as  much  detest  out-of-the-way,  mad,  fiuious,  and 
tmequal  punishments,  as  we  detest  enormous  and  abominable 
crimes ;  oecause  a  severe  and  cruel  penalty  for  a  crime  of  a 
tight  nature  is  as  bad  and  iniquitous  as  the  crime  which  it 
pretends  to  punish.  As  the  instances  I  allude  to  ar«  curious, 
and  as  they  go  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings's  defence,  I 
shall  beg  to  quote  them. 

The  first  is  upon  a  governor,  who  did,  what  Mr.  Hastings 
says  he  has  a  power  delegated  to  him  to  do ;  he  levied  a 
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tax  without  the  consent  of  bia  roaster.  "  Some  jearB  after 
nn'  departure  from  Com  (Bays  TM>emier),  the  goremar  had, 
of  his  own  aceord,  and  without  any  communication  with 
the  ting,  laid  a  small  impost  upon  every  pannier  of  Iruit 
brought  into  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  neces- 
sary reparations  in  the  walla  and  bridges  of  the  to^tm.  It 
wu  towards  the  end  of  the  y^^  1^2  that  the  event  I  am 
^oing  to  relate  happened.  The  king,  being  informed  of  the 
impost  which  the  governor  had  laid  upon  the  fruit,  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  in  chaini  to  court.  The  king  ordered 
him  to  be  exposed  to  the  people  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
palace :  then  be  commanded  the  son  to  pluck  off  the  musta- 
chioe  of  his  fother,  to  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  to  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  then  cut  off  his  bead.  The  king  then  told 
the  son  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  government  of  bia 
&ther,  saying,  See,  that  you  govern  letter  than  this  deceased 
dog,  or  thy  doom  shall  be  a  death  more  exquisitely  torment- 
ing." 

My  lords,  you  are  struck  with  horror,  I  am  struck  with 
horror,  at  this  punishment.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  approve  of 
such  a  barbarous  act ;  but  to  prove  to  your  lordships,  that 
whatever  power  the  princes  of  that  country  have,  they  are 
jealous  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if  any  of  their  govemora  ' 
should  levy  a  tax,  even  the  most  insignificant,  and  for  the 
best  purposes,  he  meets  with  a  cruel  punishment.  I  do  not 
justify  the  punishment ;  but  the  severity  of  it  shows  how 
little  of  their  power  the  princes  of  that  country  mean  to 
delegate  to  theu-  servanta,  the  whole  of  which  the  gentleman 
at  your  bar  says  was  delegated  to  him. 

There  is  another  case,  a  very  strong  one,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  presents,  which  I  understand  is  a  custom  admitted 
throughout  Asia  in  all  their  governments.  It  was  of  a  per- 
son who  was  raised  to  a  high  office  ;  no  business  was  suf- 
fered to  come  before  him  wiSiout  a  previous  present.  "  One 
morning,  the  king  being  at  this  time  on  a  hunting  party,  the 
nazar  came  to  the  tent  of  the  king,  but  was  denied  entrance 
by  the  meter,  or  master  of  the  wardrobe.  About  the  same 
bme  tbe  king  came  forth,  and,  seeing  the  nazar,  commanded 
hie  officers  to  take  off  the  bonnet  from  the  head  of  that 
dog,  that  took  gifts  from  his  people  ;  and  that  be  should  sit 
three  days  bareheaded  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  as  many 
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nighte  in  the  air.  Afterwards  be  caused  him  to  be  chained 
-  about  the  neck  and  ormH,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  with  a  mamoudy  a  day  for  his  maintenance  ; 
but  he  died  for  grief  within  eight  days  after  he  was  put  in 
prison." 

Do  I  mean,  by  reading  this  to  your  lordshipa,  to  express 
or  intimate  an  approbation  either  of  the  cruelty  of  the  pun- 
ishment or  of  the  coarse  barbarism  of  the  language  P  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  I  produce  it  to  your  lordahips  to  prove 
to  you  &om  this  dreadful  example  the  horror  which  that 
government  felt  when  any  person  subject  to  it  assumed  to 
himself  a  privilege  to  receive  presents.  The  cruelty  and  se- 
verity exercised  by  these  princes  is  not  levelled  at  the  poor 
unfortunate  people  who  complain  at  their  gates,  but,  to  use 
their  own  barbarous  expression,  to  dog»  that  impoie  toMt 
and  take  pretenti. — Gh)d  forbid  I  should  use  that  language. 
The  people,  when  they  complain,  are  not  called  dogs  and 
sent  away,  but  the  governors,  who  do  these  things  against 
the  people ;  they  are  called  dogs,  and  treated  in  that  cruel 
manner.  I  quote  them  to  show,  that  no  governors  in  the 
East,  upon  any  principle  of  their  constitution,  or  any  good 
practice  of  their  ^vemment,  can  lay  arbitrary  imposts  or 
receive  presents.  WThen  they  escape  it  is  probably  by  bribe- 
ry, by  corruption,  by  creating  factions  for  themselves  in  the 
seraglio,  in  the  country,  in  tbe  army,  in  the  divan.  But  how 
they  escape  such  punishments  is  not  my  business  to  inquire ; 
it  is  enough  for  me,  that  the  conatitution  disavows  them, 
that  the  princes  of  the  country  disavow  them ;  that  they  re- 
vile them  with  the  most  horrible  expressions,  and  inflict 
dreadful  punishments  on  them,  when  they  are  called  to  an- 
swer for  these  offences. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Mohamedan  laws  of  Asia. 
Tliat  the  people  of  Asia  nave  no  laws,  rights,  or  liberty,  is 
a  doctrine  that  wickedly  is  ^o  be  disseminated  through  this 
country.  But  I  again  assert,  eveiy  Mahomedan  government 
is  by  its  principles  a  government  of  law. 

I  shall  now  state,  from  what  is  known  of  the  government 
of  India,  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  delegate  (ae  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  frequently  declared)  the  whole  of  its  powers  and 
authority  to  him.  If  they  are  absolute,  as  tbey  must  be  in 
the  supreme  power,  they  ought  to  be  arbitrary  in  none ;  tbey 
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were,  however,  never  absolute  in  any  of  their  subordinate 
pu-ts,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  the  known  provincial  constitu 
tiona  of  HindoataTi,  which  are  all  Mohamedan,  the  laws  oi 
which  are  as  clear,  as  esplicit,  and  aB  learned  as  cure. 

The  Cist  fouudation  of  their  law  is  the  Koran.  The  nest 
part  is  the  Fetfa,  or  adjudged  cases  by  proper  authority,  well 
known  there.  The  next,  the  written  mteroretations  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  their  books  ta6  as  numer- 
ous upon  the  principles  of  jurisjirudence  as  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  The  nest  part  of  their  law  is  what  they  call  the 
Kanon,  that  ia,  a  positive  rule  equivalent  to  acta  of  parlia- 
ment, the  law  of  the  several  powers  of  the  country,  taken 
from  the  Greek  word  KANilN,  which  was  brought  into 
their  country,  and  is  well  known.  The  next  is  the  Sage  ul 
Mulk,  or  common  law  and  custom  of  the  kingdom,  equiva- 
lent to  our  common  law.  Therefore  they  have  laws  from 
mare  souroea  .than  we  have,  exactly  in  the  same  order,  ground- 
ed npon  the  same  authority,  fundamentally  fixed  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  people  upon  these  principles. 

The  next  thing  is  to  show,  that  in  India  there  is  a  partition 
of  the  powers  of  the  government,  which  proves  that  there  is 
no  absolute  power  delegated. 

In  every  province  the  first  person  ia  the  soubahdar  or  na- 
rim,  or  viceroy :  he  has  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  jusfice  only.  Then  there  is  the 
dewau,  or  high  steward ;  ne  has  the  revenue,  and  all  ex- 
chequer causes  under  him,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
l&w,  and  custom,  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

The  law  of  inheritances,  successions,  and  everything  that 
relates  to  them,  is  under  the  c£ldi,  in  whose  court  these  mat- 
ters are  tried.  But  this  too  was  subdivided.  The  c3di  could 
not  judge,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  assessors.  Properly  in 
the  M^omedan  law  there  is  no  appeal,  only  a  removal  of 
the  cause ;  but  when  there  is  no  jui%ment,  as  none  can  be 
when  the  court  ia  not  unanimous,  it  goea  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  alt  the  men  of  the  law. 

There  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  other  divisions  and  Hub- 
divisions  ;  for  there  are  the  kanongoes,  who  hold  their  places 
for  life,  to  be  the  conservators  of  the  canons,  customs,  and 
good  usages  of  the  country ;  all  these,  aa  well  aa  the  cfldi 
and  the  mufti,  hold  their  places  and  situations,  not  during 
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the  Timton  pleasure  of  the  pmice,  but  oa  permtment  and 
fixed  terms,  for  life.  All  these  powers  of  timgiBtracy,  reve- 
nue, and  Iftv,  are  all  different,  conseq^uently  not  delegated 
in  the  whole  to  any  one  person.  This  is  the  provmcial  con- 
stitution, and  these  the  laws,  of  Ben^,  which  prores,  if 
there  were  no  other  proof,  by  the  division  of  the  lunctions 
and  authorities,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in  the 
Mogul  empire  did  by  no  means  delegate  to  any  of  its  ofB.- 
cers  the  supreme  power  in  its  fulness.  Whether  or  no  we 
have  delected  to  Mr.  Haatinga  the  supreme  power  of  king 
and  parliament,  that  he  should  act  with  the  plenitude  of 
authority  6f  the  British  legislature,  you  are  to  judge. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  no  renige  here,  liet  him  run  from  law 
to  law  ;  let  him  fly  &om  the  common  law  and  tjie  sacred 
institutions  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born ;  let  him 
fly  &ota  acts  of  parliament,  from  which  his  power  origin- 
ated ;  let  bim  plead  his  ignorance  of  them,  or  Ey  in  the  face 
of  them.  Will  he  fly  to  the  Mahomedan  law  ? — that  con- 
demns him.  Will  he  fly  to  the  high  magistracy  of  Asia  to 
defend  taking  of  presents  P  Pad  Shft  aaid  the  sultan  would 
condemn  bim  to  a  cruel  death.  Will  he  fly  to  the  sophis,  to 
the  laws  of  Persia,  or  to  the  practice  of  those  mouMrchs  ?  I 
cannot  utter  the  pains,  the  tortures,  that  would  be  inflicted 
on  him,  if  he  were  to  govern  there  as  he  has  done  in  a  Brit- 
ish province !  Let  him  fly  where  he  will,  irom  law  to  law  ; 
— law  (I  tbank  God)  meets  him  everywhere,  and  enforced 
too  by  the  practice  of  the  most  impious  tyrants,  which  he 
quotes  as  if  it  would  justify  his  conduct.  I  would  sa  will- 
mgly  have  him  tried  by  the  law  of  the  Koran,  or  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Tamerlane,  as  on  the  common  law  or  statute  law 
of  this  kingdom. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  Qentoo  laws  justify  ar- 
bitraiy  power ;  and,  if  he  finds  any  sanctuary  there,  let  him 
take  it,  with  the  cow,  in  the  pagoda.  The  Gentoos  have  a 
law,  which  positivelv  proscribes  in  magistrates  any  idea  of 
will, — a  law  with  whicu,  or  rather  with  extracts  of  it,  that 
gentleman  himself  has  furnished  us.  These  people  in  many 
points  are  governed  by  their  own  ancient  wntten  law,  called 
the  Shatter.  Its  inteipretera  and  judges  are  the  pvnditt. 
This  law  is  comprehensive,  extending  to  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  afibrding  principles,  and  mazims,  and  legal  theories,  ap- 
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plicable  to  all  Cftsea,  drawn  hoia  the  sources  of  natural  equity, 
modified  by  their  iastitutionB,  full  of  refinement  and  euotilty 
of  distinction,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  law,  and  has  the 
grand  test  of  all  law,  that,  wherever  it  haa  prevailed,  the 
country  haa  been  populous,  flourishing,  and  happy. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  follow  him  where  yoa  will, — let 
him  have  eaatem  or  western  law,  you  find  everywhere  ar- 
bitrary power  and  peculation  of  governors  proacribed  and 
horribly  puuiBhed : — more  so  than  I  should  ever  wish  to  pun- 
ish any,  the  moat  guilty,  human  creature.  And  if  this  be 
tlie  case,  as  I  hope  and  trust  it  has  been  proved  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  there  is  law  in  these  countnea,  that  there  is  no 
delegation  of  power  which  exempts  a  governor  from  the 
law,  then  I  say  at  any  rate  a  British  governor  is  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  and  cannot  be  justified  by  wicked  examples 
and  profligate  practices. 

But  another  thing  which  he  says  is,  that  he  was  left  to 
himself  to  govern  himself  by  his  own  practice ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  had  taken  one  bribe,  he  might  take  another ; — 
when  be  bad  robbed  one  man  of  his  property,  be  mislit  rob 
another ;  when  he  had  imprisoned  one  mui  arbitrarily,  and 
extorted  money  &om  him,  he  might  do  so  by  another.  He 
resorts  at  first  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  and  usurpers }  at 
last  he  comes  to  his  own.  Now,  if  your  lordships  will  try 
him  by  such  maxims  and  principles,  he  is  certainlj[  clear ;  for 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  he  has 
practised  once  which  he  has  not  practised  again ;  and  then 
the  repetition  of  crimes  becomes  the  means  of  his  indemnity. 

The  next  pleas  he  urges  are  not  so  much  in  bar  of  the 
impeachment,  as  iu  extenuation.  The  first  are  to  be  laid  by 
as  claims  to  be  made  on  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  the 
others  as  an  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  his  faie.  He  says, 
and  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  the  miuiatry  of  this  country 
have  great  le^  asBistance  ;  commercial  bghts  of  the  greatest 
oommerojal  city  in  the  world ;  the  greatest  generals  and  offi- 
cers to  guide  and  direct  them  in  military  affairs  :  whereas  I, 
poor  man,  was  sent  almost  a  school-boy  from  England,  or  at 
least  little  better ; — sent  to  find  my  way  in  that  new  world 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  had  no  men  of  the  law,  no  legal  aa- 
aiatance,  to  aupply  my  deficiencies.  At  ^hingem  habebas 
domi.     Had  he  not  the  chief  juatice,  the  tamed  and  domesti- 
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cated  chief  juatice,  who  waited  on  him  like  ft  familiar  spirit, 
whom  he  takes  from  province  to  province,  his  amannenBiB  at 
home,  his  poetillion  ^d  riding  express  abroad  P 

Such  a  declaration  would  in  some  measure  suit  persons 
who  had  acted  much  otherwise  than  Mr.  Hastings.  When 
a  man  pleads  ignorance  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  it 
ought  to  be  an  humble,  modest,  unpresuming  ignorance, — 
an  ignorance  which  maj  have  made  him  lax  and  timid  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty ; — but  an  easuming,  rash,  presump- 
tuous, confident,  daring,  desperate,  and  disobedient  ignorance 
heightens  every  crime  that  it  accompanies.  Mr.  Hastings, 
if  through  ignorance  he  left  some  of  the  Company's  orders 
unexecuted  because  he  did  not  understand  them,  might  well 
say,  I  too*  an  ignorant  man,  and  thete  thing»  were  above  lujf 
aapaeity.  But  when  he  understands  them,  and  when  he  d&- 
clares  he  will  not  obey  them  positively  and  dogmatically,— 
when  he  says,  as  he  has  said,  and  we  shall  prove  it,  that  he 
never  mceeede  belter  than  when  he  acta  in  an  utter  defiaade 
of  those  ordert,  and  sets  at  nought  the  laws  of  his  country, — 
I  believe  this  will  not  be  thought  the  language  of  an  igno- 
rant man.  But  I  beg  your  lordships'  pittdon  ;  it  ia  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ignorant  man  ;  for  no  man,  who  was  not  full  of 
a  bdd,  determined,  profligate  ignorance,  could  ever  think  of  . 
such  a  system  of  defence.  He  quitted  Westminster  School 
almost  ft  boy.  We  have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
finish  his  education  in  that  noble  seminary,  which  has  given 
BO  many  luminaries  to  the  church,  and  ornaments  to  the  state. 
Greatly  it  ia  to  be  lamented,  that  he  did  not  go  to  those 
universities  [where  arbitrary  power  wfll,  I  hope,  never  be 
heard  of;  but  the  true  principles  of  religion,  of  Uberty,  and 
law,  will  ever  be  inculcated],  instead  of  studying  in  the  school 
of  CoBsim  All^  Cawn. 

If  he  had  Lved  with  us,  be  would  have  quoted  the  exam- 
ples of  Cicero  in  his  government ;  he  would  have  quoted 
several  of  the  sacred  and  holy  prophets,  and  made  them  bis 
example.  Hia  want  of  learning,  profane  as  well  as  sacred, 
reduces  him  to  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  every  name  and 
authority  of  barbariam,  tyranny,  and  usurpation  that  are  to 
be  found ;  and  from  these  he  saya,_^om  the  praetiee  of  ona 
part  of  Atia  or  other-  ^  have  taken  my  rale.  But  your 
lordships  will  show  him,  that  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
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ike  same  law  of  nationa  prewle ;  the  same  principles  are 
continually  resorted  to ;  and  the  same  maxima  Bocreoly  held 
and  Btrenuously  maintained ;  and,  however  disobeyed,  no 
man  suffers  from  the  breach  of  them,  who  does  not  know  how 
and  where  to  complain  of  that  breach ; — that  Asia  is  en- 
lightened in  that  respect  as  well  as  Europe  ;  but,  if  it  were 
totally  blinded,  that  England  would  send  out  governors  to 
teach  them  better  ;  and  that  he  must  justify  himself  to  the 
piety,  the  truth,  the  faith  of  England ;  and  not  by  having 
recourse  to  the  crimes  and  criminals  of  other  countries,  to 
the  barbarous  tyranny  of  Asia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  will  go  iurther  with  Mr.  HaBtings,  and  admit,  that  if 
there  be  a  boy  in  the  fourth  form  of  Westminster  School,  or 
any  school  in  England,  who  does  not  know,  when  these  srti- 
des  are  read  to  him,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  and 
enormous  crimes,  he  may  have  the  shelter  of  his  present 
plea,  as  far  as  it  will  serve  him.  There  ore  none  of  us,  thank 
Gmd,  so  uninatructed,  who  have  learned  our  catechisms  or 
the  flret  elements  of  Chriatiaaity,  who  does  not  know  that 
such  conduct  ia  not  to  be  justified,  and  least  of  all  by  ex- 
amples. 

There  is  another  topic  he  takes  up  more  aeriously,  and  as 
a  g^eral  rebutter  to  the  charge ; — says  he,  "  Aft^  a  great 
many  of  theae  practicea  with  which  I  am  charged,  parliament 
appointed  me  to  my  trust,  and  consequently  has  acquitted 
me."  Has  it,  my  lordaP  I  am  bold  to  aay,  that  the  Com- 
mons are  wholly  guiltless  of  this  charge.  I  will  admit,  if 
parliament  on  a  full  state  of  his  ofTences  before  them,  and 
full  exwninatian  of  those  offences,  had  appointed  him  to  the 
government,  that  then  the  people  of  India  and  England  would 
Have  just  reason  to  exclaim  against  so  flagitious  a  proceedii^. 
A  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum  might  have  reatraiaed  us 
&om  prosecuting.  They  might  have  been  restrained  by  some 
sort  of  decorum  from  pursuing  him  criminally.  But  the 
Commons  stand  before  your  lordships  without  shame.  First, 
in  their  name  we  solemnly  assure  your  lordships,  that  we  had 
not  in  our  pariiamentary  capacity  (and  most  of  ua — myself, 
I  can  say  surely,  heard  very  little,  and  that  in  confuaed 
rumours)  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  acts 
chared  upon  this  criminal  at  either  of  the  times  of  his  being 
appointed  to  office ;  and  that  we  were  not  guilty  of  the  ne* 
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£irious  act  of  collusion  aod  flagttdoua  breach  of  truat,  with 
vhich  he  presumeB  obliquely  to  charge  us ;  but  &om  the 
moment  we  knew  them,  we  never  ceaaed  to  condemn  them  br 
reports,  by  votes,  by  resolution! ;  and  that  we  admoniahed, 
ftod  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of  directors  to 
take  meaeures  for  his  recall ;  and  when  &uBtrated  in  the  way 
known  to  that  court,  we  then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry.  Your 
lordshipB  know  whether  you  were  better  informed.  We  are, 
therefore,  neither  guilty  of  the  precedent  crime  of  colluding 
with  the  criminal,  nor  tne  suhBequent  indecorum  of  prosecnt- 
ing  what  we  had  Tirtually  and  practically  approved. 

Secondly ;  several  of  his  worst  crimes  have  fieen  committed 
since  the  last  parliamentary  renewal  of  hiB  trust,  as  appears 
by  the  dates  in  the  charge. 

But  X  believe,  my  lords,  the  judges— ^judges  to  others,  grave 
and  weighty  counsellors  and  assistants  to  your  lordships, — 
will  not  on  reference  assert  to  your  lordships,  which  Oroi  for- 
bid, and  we  cannot  conceive,  or  hardly  state  in  argument,  if 
but  for  argument,  that  if  one  of  the  judges  had  received  bribes 
before  his  appointment  to  a  higher  judiciary  office,  he  would 
not  stm  be  open  to  prosecution. 

So  far  from  admitting  it  as  a  plea  in  bar,  we  charge,  and 
we  hopeyour  lordships  will  find  it  an  extreme  aggravation 
of  his  ofiences,  that  no  &vours  heaped  upon  him  could  make 
him  grateful,  no  renewed  and  repeated  trusts  could  make 
him  feithful  and  honest. 

We  have  now  gone  through  most  of  the  general  topics. 

But,— he  is  not  reBponsible,  as  being  thanked  by  the  court 
of  directors.  He  has  had  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  the 
India  Company  for  hie  services.  We  know  too  well  here,  I 
trust  the  world  knows,  —  and  you  will  always  assert,  that  a 
pardon  from  the  crown  is  not  pleadable  here,  that  it  cannot 
bar  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons ;  much  less  a  pardon 
of  the  East-India  Company,  though  it  may  involve  them  in 
guilt,  which  might  induce  us  to  punish  them  for  Sach  a 
pardon.  If  any  corporation  by  collusion  with  criminob  re- 
fuse to  do  their  du^  in  coercmg  them,  the  magistrates  are 
answerable. 

It  is  the  use,  virtue,  and  efficacy  of  parliamentary  judicial 
procedure,  that  it  puts  an  end  to  this  dominion  of  faction,  in- 
trigue, cabal,  and  clandestine  intelligences.    The  acts  of  men 
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are  put  to  their  proper  test,  and  the  works  of  darkness  tried 
in  the  face  of  day — not  the  corrupted  opmiona  of  othera  on 
them,  bat  their  own  intrinsic  meritB.  We  charge  it  as  his 
crime,  that  he  bribed  fhe  court  of  directors  to  th^ik  him  for 
what  they  had  condemned  as  breaches  of  his  duty. 

The  ^tet-India  Company,  it  ie  true,  have  thanked  him. 
They  ought  not  to  have  done  it ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
their  character  that  they  did  it.  But  the  directors  praise 
him  in  the  gross,  after  haTiug  condemned  each  act  in  detail. 
His  actions  are  all,  every  one,  cenaured  one  by  one  as  they 
arise.  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  transaction,  few  there  are 
I  am  sure,  in  the  whole  body  of  that  auccesaion  of  crimes 
now  brought  before  you  for  your  judgment,  in  which  the  In- 
dia Company  hare  not  cenaured  him.  Nay,  in  one  instance 
he  pleads  their  censure  in  bar  of  this  tnal ;  ^  for  he  says, 
"  In  that  censure  I  have  already  received  my  punishment." 
If,  for  any  other  reasona,  they  come  and  say,  "  We  thank  you, 
Sir,  for  sJl  your  aervicea : "  To  that  I  answer  yee ;  and  I 
would  thank  him  for  his  serviccB  too,  if  I  knew  them.  But 
I  do  not ; — perhaps  Ihev  do.  Let  them  thank  him  for  those 
services.  I  am  ordered  to  prosecute  him  for  these  crimes. 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  on  a  balance  with  the  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  your  lordships  may  perhaps  think  it  some  addition 
to  his  crimes,  that  he  has  found  means  to  obtain  the  thanks 
of  the  India  Company  for  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  recorda  are  full  of  constant,  uniform, 

racular  cmsure  and  reprobation  of  every  one  of  those  acts 
which  he  now  stands  accused. 
He  says  there  ia  the  testimony  of  Indian  princes  in  hia 
favour.  But  do  we  not  know  how  seals  are  obtained  in  that 
country  f  do  wo  not  know  how  those  princes  are  imposed 
upon  ?  do  we  not  know  the  subjection  and  thraldom  in  which 
they  are  held,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  return  thanks  for 
the  sufferings  which  they  have  felt  P  I  believe  your  lordsbipa 
will  think  that  there  is  not,  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
princea,  a  more  dreadful  thing  that  can  be  said  of  them,  than 
that  he  has  obtiuned  their  thanks. 
I  understand  be  baa  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  miserable 
of  Oude,  whom  he  has  cruelly  imprisoned,  whose 

'  See  Mr.  Hutings's  atiBwei  to  the  fitst  charge. 
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treasure  he  haa  Beized,  and  whose  euDuchs  he  has  tor- 
tured.' 

They  thank  him  for  going  away.  They  thank  him  for 
leaving  them  the  smallest  trme  of  their  aubBistence  ;  and  I 
venture  to  say,  if  he  wanted  a  hundred  more  panegyricB, 
provided  he  never  came  again  among  them,  he  might  have 
them.     I  understand  that  MaJidajee  Scindia  has  made  hia 

regyrio  too.  Mahd&jee  Scindia  has  not  made  his  panegyric 
nothing ;  for,  if  your  lordahipa  will  Bufier  htm  to  enter 
into  Bueh  a  justification,  we  shall  prove  that  he  has  sacrificed 
the  dignity  of  this  country,  and  the  interests  of  all  its  allies, 
to  that  prince.  We  appear  here  neither  with  panegyric  nor 
with  satire;  it  is  for  substantial  crimes  we  bring  him  before 

Jou,  and  amongst  others  for  cruelly  using  persons  of  the 
igheat  rank  and  conaideration  in  India ;  and,  when  we  prtve 
he  has  crueUy  injured  them,  jou  will  think  the  panegyrics 
either  gross  foj^eriea  or  most  miserable  aggravationa  of  his 
offences,  since  they  show  the  abject  and  dreadful  state  into 
which  he  has  driven  those  people.  Por,  let  it  be  proved  that 
I  have  cruelly  robbed  and  maltreated  any  persona,  if  I  pro* 
duce  a  certificate  from  them  of  my  good  "behaviour,  woUM  it 
not  be  a  corroborative  proof  of  the  terror  into  which  thoae 
persona  are  thrown  by  my  misconduct  P 

My  lords,  these  are,  I  believe,  the  general  grounds  of  our 
charge ; — I  have  now  closed  completely,  and  I  hope  to  your 
lord^ips'  satistaction,  the  whole  oody  of  history  of  which  I 
wished  to  put  your  lordships  in  pasaeaaion.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  many  of  your  lordships  may  not  have  known  it  more 
perfectly  by  your  own  previous  mqniries ;  but  bringing  to 
your  remembrance  the  state  of  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  be  acted,  the  persona  and  power  he  has 
abused, — I  have  gone  to  the  principles  he  maintains,  the 
precedents  he  quotes,  the  laws  and  authorities  which  he  re- 
nises  to  abide  by,  and  those  on  which  he  reliea,  and  at  last  I 
have  refuted  all  those  pleaa  in  bar,  on  which  he  dependa,  and 
for  the  effect  of  which  he  presumes  on  the  iudulgence  and 
patience  of  this  country,  or  on  the  corruption  of  some  per- 
sona in  it.  And  here  I  close  what  I  had  to  say  upon  this  ■ 
subject ;  wishing  and  hoping  that  when  I  open  before  your 
'  A  Latin  aentence,  wMch  was  quoted  here,  iaomitUdintheMS.  of  the 
■bort-hand  writer.    Ed. 
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lordBhipB  tte  ease  more  particularly,  bo  aa  to  state  rather  a 
plan  of  the  proceeding,  than  the  direct  proof  of  the  crimes, 
your  lordsbipa  will  hear  me  with  the  same  goodnesB  and  in- 
dulgence I  cave  hitherto  experienced ;  that  you  will  con- 
aider,  if  I  haye  detained  you  long,  it  was  not  with  a  Tiew  of 
ezhauating  my  own  strength,  or  putting  your  patience  to  too 
severe  a  trial ;  but  from  the  senee  I  feel,  that  it  is  the  moat 
difficult  and  the  most  complicated  cause  that  was  ever 
brought  before  any  human  tribunal.  Therefore  I  was  re- 
solTed  to  bring  the  whole  subatantiaOj  before  you.  And 
now,  if  TOUT  lordships  will  permit  me,  I  will  atate  the  method 
of  my  luture  proceeding,  and  the  future  proceeding  of  the 
gentlemen  assisting  me. 

I  mean  firat  to  bring  before  you  the  crimes  as  they  are 
classed  and  are  of  the  same  species  and  genus ;  and  how  they 
mutually  aroae  irom  one  another.  I  shall  firat  show,  that 
Mr.  Hastings's  crimes  had  root  in  that  which  is  the  root  of 
all  eril,  I  mean  avarice  ;  that  avarice  and  raj«city  were  the 
groundwork  and  foundation  of  all  his  other  vicious  system ; 
that  he  showed  it  in  setting  to  atde  the  native  government  of 
tbe  country  ;  in  setting  to  sale  the  whole  landed  interest  of 
tbe  countiT ;  in  setting  to  sale  the  British  government  and 
fais  own  fellow  aervanta,  to  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  man- 
kind. I  shall  then  show  your  lordships,  that  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  a  body  of  corruption  and  peculation,  he 
justly  dreaded  the  indignation  of  his  country,  and  the  venge- 
ance of  its  lawB,  in  order  to  raise  himself  a  taction,  embodied 
by  tbe  same  guilt,  and  rewarded  in  the  same  manner,  he  has 
■with  a  most  abandoned  profusion  thrown  away  the  revenuea 
of  the  eountjy  to  form  such  a  faction  here. 

I  shall  next  show  your  lordahipa,  that,  having  eshausted 
the  reaources  of  the  Company,  and  brought  it  to  extreme 
difficulties  within,  he  has  looked  to  his  eternal  resourcee, 
as  he  calls  them.  He  has  gone  up  into  the  country.  I 
will  show,  that  he  has  plundered,  or  attempted  to  plunder, 
evCTy  person  dependent  upon,  connected,  or  allied  with  this 
country. 

We  shall  afterwards  show  what  infinite  mischief  has  fol- 
lowed in  tbe  case  of  Eenares,  upon  which  he  first  laid  hia 
hands  ;  Dcxt,  in  the  case  of  the  Begums  of  Oude. 

"We  shall  then  lay  before  you  the  profligate  system  by 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  oppresa  that  countiy,  firet  by  rea- 
denta,  neit  by  apiea  under  the  name  of  Britiah  agents ;  and 
lastly,  that,  pureuiiig  his  way  up  to  the  mountains,  he  has 
found  out  one  miaetable  chief,  whose  crimes  were  the  pros- 
perity of  his  countiy ;  that  him  he  endeavoured  to  torture 
and  destroy, — I  do  not  mean  in  his  body,  but  by  exhausting 
the  treasures  which  he  kept  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 

Id  short,  having  shown  your  lordships  that  no  man,  who 
is  in  his  power,  is  safe  from  his  arbitrary  will ;  that  no  man, 
within  or  without,  friend,  ally,  rival,  has  been  safe  from  him  ; 
having  brought  it  to  this  point — if  I  am  not  able  in  my  own 
persou'  immediately  to  go  up  into  the  couutiy,  and  show  the 
ramifications  of  the  aystem  (I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be  spared 
to  take  my  part  in  pursuing  him  through  both,  if  I  am  not), 
I  sbaU  go  at  least  to  the  root  of  it ;  and  some  other  gentle- 
man, with  a  thousand  times  more  ability  than  I  posaeas,  will 
take  up  each  separftte  part  in  its  proper  order,  ^d  I  believe 
it  ia  proposed  by  the  managera,  that  one  of  them  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible,  begin  with  the  afiair  of  Benares. 

The  point  I  now  mean  first  to  bring  before  your  lordships 
is  the  corruption  of  Mr.  Hastings,  his  system  of  peculation 
and  briben- ;  and  to  show  your  lordships  the  horrible  conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  it :  for,  at  firet  sight,  bribery 
and  peculation  do  not  seem  to  be  so  horrid  a  matter ;  they 
may  aeem  to  be  only  the  tranaferring  a  little  money  out  of 
one  pocket  into  another  ;  but  I  ahaJl  show,  that  by  such  a. 
system  of  bribery  the  countiy  is  undone. 

I  shall  inform  your  lordships  in  the  beat  manner  I  can, 
and  afterwarda  submit  the  whole,  as  I  do  with  a  cheerful 
heart  and  with  an  easy  and  assured  security,  to  that  jus- 
tice which  is  the  security  for  all  the  other  justice  in  the 
kingdoir.. 
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(Mb.  BitBK£.) 

My  Lobdb, — Tbe  g^eatlomen  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Commona  to  manage  thia  prosecution  have  directed  me  to 
inform  your  lordships,  that  they  hare  very  carefully  and  at- 
tentively weighed  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  which  th^ 
bring  before  you,  with  the  time  which  the  nature  and  cii^ 
cumatancea  of  affaira  allow  for  their  conducting  it. 

My  lords,  on  that  comparison  they  are  very  apprehensire, 
Qui  if  I  should  go  very  largely  into  a  preHminary  explaniu 
tion  of  the  several  matters  in  charge,  it  might  be  to  the  pr&t 
juclice  of  an  early  trial  of  the  substantial  merits  of  each  article. 
We  have  weighed  and  considered  this  maturely.  We  have 
compared  exactly  the  time  with  the  matter,  and  we  have 
found  that  we  are  obliged  to  do,  as  all  men  must  do  who 
would  manage  their  aSaire  practicably,  to  make  our  opinion 
of  what  might  be  most  advantageous  to  the  business  conform 
to  the  time  that  is  left  to  peiform  it  in.  We  must,  as  all 
men  must,  submit  affairs  to  time,  and  not  think  of  making 
time  conform  to  our  wishes :  and  th^«fore,  my  lords,  I  very 
willingh^  fall  in  with  the  inclinations  of  the  gentlemen  witL 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
to  close  fighting,  and  to  ^pple  immediately  and  directly 
with  the  corruptions  of  India;  to  bring  before  your  lordships 
the  direct  articles  ;  to  apply  the  evidence  to  the  articles,  and 
to  bring  the  matter  forward  for  your  lordships'  decision  in 
that  manner  which  the  confidence  we  have  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause  demands  from  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

My  lords,  these  are  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  act,  and  in  their  opinions  I  readily  acqui- 
esce. For  I  am  &x  from  wishing  to  waste  any  of  your  lord- 
ships' time  upon  any  matter  merely  through  any  opinion  I 
have  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  when  at  the  same  time  I 
find,  that  in  the  opinion  of  others  it  might  militate  against 
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the  production  of  its  full,  proper,  and  (If  I  tnay  bo  say)  its 
immediate  effect. 

It  was  my  design  to  clasB  the  crimes  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Bengal — to  show  their  mutual  bearings — how  they  weie 
mutually  aided  and  grew  and  were  formed  out  of  each  other. 
I  proposed  first  of  dl  to  show  your  lordships,  that  they  have 
their  root  in  that  which  is  the  origin  of  all  evil,  avarice  and 


rapacity — to  show  how  that  Ipd  to  prodigality  of  the  public 
oney — and  how  prodigality  of  the  public  money,  by  was' 
g  the  treasures  of  the  East-India  Company,  furnished  t 


excuse  to  the  Governor- General  to  break  its  faith,  to  violate 
all  its  most  solemn  engagemente,  and  to  fall  with  a  hand  of 
stem,  ferocious,  and  unrelenting  rapacity  upon  all  the  allies 
and  dependencieH  of  the  Company.  But  I  shall  be  obliged 
in  some  measure  to  abridge  thia  plan ;  and  aa  your  lordships 
already  possess,  from  what  I  had  the  honour  to  state  on  ^- 
turday,  a  general  view  of  this  matter,  you  will  be  in  a  con£- 
tion  to  pursue  it  when  tke  several  articles  are  presented. 

My  lords,  I  have  to  state  to-day  the  root  of  all  these  mis- 
demeanours— namely,  the  pecuniary  corruption  and  avarice 
which  gave  rise  and  primary  motion  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
delinquencies  charged  to  be  committed  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

My  lords,  pecuniary  corruption  forms  not  only,  as  yonr 
lordships  will  observe  in  the  charges  before  you,  an  article 
of  charge  by  itself,  but  likewise  so  intermixes  with  the 
whole,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give,  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
able,  a  history  of  that  corrupt  system  which  brought  on  bH 
the  subsequent  acts  of  corruption.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
there  is  no  one  act,  in  which  tyranny,  malice,  cruelty,  and 
oppression  can  be  charged,  that  does  not  at  the  same  time 
carry  evident  marks  of  pecuniary  corruption. 

I  stated  to  your  lordships  on  Saturday  last  the  principles 
upon  which  Mjr.  Hastings  governed  his  conduct  in  India,  and 
upon  which  he  grounds  his  defence.  These  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  one  short  word,  arbitrary  power.  My  lords,  if  Mr. 
Hastings  had  contended,  as  other  men  have  often  done,  that 
the  systom  of  government  which  he  patronizes,  and  on  which 
he  acted,  was  a  system  tending  on  the  whole  to  the  biasing 
and  benefit  of  mankind,  possibly  something  might  be  said  for 
him  for  setting  up  so  wild,  absurd,  irrational,  and  wicked  a 
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^tem.  Something  might  be  said  to  qualify  the  act  from 
the  intention ;  but  it  is  BioguUr  in  this  man,  th&t  at  the  time 
he  tella  you  he  acted  on  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power,  he 
takes  care  to  inform  you  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  cou- 
seqneuces.  Mr.  Hastings  foresaw,  that  the  consequencM  of 
this  system  was  corruption.  An  arbitrary  system  indeed 
must  ^ways  be  a  corrupt  one.  My  lords,  there  never  was  a 
man  who  thought  he  had  no  law  but  his  own  will,  who  did 
not  Boon  find  that  he  had  no  end  but  hia  own  profit.  Cor- 
roptioa  and  arbitrary  power  are  of  natural  uneq^uiyocal  gen- 
eration, necessarily  producing  one  another.  Mr.  Haataigs 
foresees  the  abusive  and  corrupt  consequencea,  and  then  he 
iustifiea  his  eondoct  upon  the  necessities  of  that  Bystem. 
These  are  things  which  are  new  in  the  world;  for  there 
BBver  was  a  man,  I  believe,  who  contende4  for  arbitrary 
power  (and  there  have  been  persons  wicied  and  foolish 
enough  to  contend  for  it),  that  did  not  pretend,  either  that 
the  system  was  good  in  itself,  or  that  by  their  conduct  they 
had  mitigated  or  had  purified  it ;  and  that  the  poison  by  pass- 
ing through  their  constitution  had  acquired  salutary  proper- 
tiee.  But  if  you  look  at  his  defence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  you  will  see  that  that  very  system  upon  which 
he  governed,  and  under  which  he  now  justifies  his  actions, 
did  appear  to  himself  a  system  pregnant  with  a  thousand 
evils  and  a  thousand  mischiefs. 

The  next  thing  that  is  remarkable' imd  singular  in  the 
priuciples  upon  which  the  Governor- General  acted,  is,  that 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  vicious  system,  which  clearly  leads 
to  evil  consequences,  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  realize  all 
the  evil  consequences  involved  in  that  system.  All  other 
men  have  taken  a  directly  contrary  course  ;  they  have  said, 
I  have  been  engaged  in  an  evil  ^stem,  that  led  indeed  to 
mischievous  consequences,  but  I  have  taken  care  by  my 
own  virtues  to  prevent  the  evils  of  the  system  under  whi(i 
I  acted.' 

We  say  then,  not  only  that  he  governed  arbitrarily,  but 
corruptly,  that  is  to  aay,  that  he  was  a  giver  and  receiver  of 
bribes,  and  formed  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receiving  them.  We  wish  your  lordships  distinctly  to  con- 
rider,  that  he  did  not  only  give  and  receive  bribes  accidents 
>lly,  aa  it  happened,  without  any  system  and  design,  merely 
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as  the  opportunity  or  momentary  temptation  of  profit  urged 
him  to  it,  but  that  he  has  formed  plans  and  eyatems  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  very  purpoee  of  accumulating  bribes  and 
preBenta  to  himself.  This  system  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment is  auch  a  one,  I  believe,  as  the  Britiah  nation  in  particu- 
lar will  disown;  for  1  will  venture  to  say,  that,  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  which  diatinguiahea  this  nation  eminently 
above  another,  it  is  that  in  its  offices  at  home,  both  judiciail 
and  in  the  state,  there  is  less  suspicion  of  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion attaching  to  them  than  to  any  siinilar  offices  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  or  that  have  esiated  at  any  time ;  so  that  he 
who  would  aet  up  a  system  of  corruption,  and  attempt  to 
justify  it  upon  the  principle  of  utility,  that  man  is  staining 
not  only  the  nature  and  character  of  office,  but  that  which  is 
the  pecuhar  glory  of  the  official  and  judicial  character  of 
this  couutry ;  and  therefore  in  this  House,  which  is  eminently 
the  guardian  of  the  purity  of  all  the  offices  of  this  kingdom, 
he  ought  to  be  called  eminently  and  peculiarly  to  account. 
There  are  many  things  undoubtedly  in  crimes  which 
make  them  frightful  and  odious ;  but  bribery,  filthy  hauds, 
a  chief  governor  of  a  great  empire  receiving  bribes  from 
poor,  miserable,  indigent  people,  this  ia  what  makes  gov- 
ernment itself  base,  contemptible,  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. 

My  lords,  it  is  certain  that  even  tyranny  itself  may  find 
some  specious  colour,  and  appear  as  more  severe  and  rig;id 
execution  of  justice.  Beligious  persecution  raay  shield  it- 
self under  the  guise  of  a  mistaken  and  over-zealous  piety. 
Conquest  may  cover  its  baldness  with  ita  own  laurels,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  may  be  hid  in  the  feecrets  of 
his  own  heart  under  a  veil  of  benevolence,  and  make  him 
imagine  he  is  bringing  temporaiy  desolation  upon  a  country, 
only  to  promote  its  Stimate  advantage  and  Bis  own  glory. 
But  in  the  principles  of  that  governor  who  makes  nothing 
but  money  his  object  there  can  be  nothing  of  this.  There 
are  here  none  of  those  specious  delusions  that  look  like 
virtues,  to  veil  either  the  governed  or  the  governor.  If  you 
look  at  Mr.  Hastings's  merits,  aa  he  calls  them,  what  are 
they?  Did  he  improve  the  internal  state  of  the  government 
by  great  reforms  r  No  such  thing ;  or  ^  a  wise  and  incor- 
rupt administration  of  justice  P     Ko. — Has  he  enlarged  the 
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boimdarv  of  our  government  P  S^o ;  tbere  are  but  too  strong 
prooft  of  his  lessening  it.  But  his  pretensions  to  merit  are, 
that  he  squeeeed  more  money  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  than  other  persona  could  have  done, — money  got  by 
oppreasioQ,  violence,  extortion  from  the  poor,  or  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  upon  the  rich  and  great. 

These  are  his  merits.  What  we  charge  as  his  demerits 
are  all  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  though  there  is  undoubtedly 
oppression,  breach  of  faith,  cruelty,  perfidy,  charged  upon 
him,  yet  the  great  ruling  principle  of  the  whole,  and  that 
from  which  you  can  never  liave  an  act  free,  is  money ;  it  is 
the  vice  of  base  avarice,  which  never  is,  nor  ever  appears 
even  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind  to  be,  anything  like  a 
Tirtue.  Our  desire  of  acquiring  sovereignty  in  India  un- 
doubtedly originated  first  in  ideas  of  safety  and  necessity ; 
its  next  step  was  a  step  of  ambition.  That  ambition,  as 
getierally  happens  in  conquest,  was  followed  by  gains  of 
money  ;  but  afterwards  there  was  no  mixture  at  sJl, — it  was, 
during  Mr.  Hastings's  time,  altogether  a  business  of  money. 
If  he  has  extirpated  a  nation,  I  wiU  not  say  whether  pro- 
perly or  improperly,  it  is  because  {says  lie)  yon  have  all  the 
benefit  of  conquest  without  expense,  you  have  got  alargesum 
of  money  from  the  people,  and  you  may  leave  them  to  be 
governed  by  whom  and  as  they  will.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  conquerors.  If  he  has  at  any  time 
taken  any  money  from  the  dependencies  of  the  Company,  be 
does  not  pretend  that  it  was  obtained  from  their  zeal  and 
affection  to  our  cause,  or  that  it  made  their  submission  more 
complete ;  ve^  far  from  it.  He  says,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  squeeze  money 
from  them.  In  short,  money  is  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  every  kind  of  act  done  by  Mr.  Hastings — 
jwetendedly  for  the  Company,  but  really  for  himself. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  origin,  the  first  principle 
both  of  that  which  he  makes  his  merit  and  which  we 
charge  as  his  demerit,  the  next  step  is,  that  I  should  lay 
open  to  your  lordships,  as  clearly  as  1  can,  what  the  sense 
of  his  employers,  the  East-India  Company,  and  what  the 
sense  of  the  legislature  itself  has  been  upon  those  merits  and 
demerits  of,  money. 

My  lords,  the  Company,  knowing  that  these  money  trana- 
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actions  were  likely  to  subvert  that  empire  which  was  first 
established  upon  them,  did,  in  the  year  1765,  send  out  a 
body  of  the  strongest  and  most  solemn  covenants  to  their 
servants,  that  they  should  take  no  presents  from  the  countiy 
powers  under  any  name  or  description,  escept  those  things 
which  were  publicly  and  openly  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
Company,  namely,  territories  or  st/ms  of  money  which  might 
he  obtained  by  treaty.  They  distinguished  such  presents 
as  were  taken  fem  any  persons  privately  and  unknown  to 
them,  and  without  their  authority,  from  subsidies;  end  tfaat 
this  is  the  true  nature  and  construction  of  their  order,  I  shall 
contend,  and  explain  afterwards  to  your  lordships.  Tbey 
have  said,  nothing  shall  be  taken  for  their  private  ub»;  for 
though  in  that  and  in  every  state  there  may  be  subsidiary 
treaties,  by  which  sums  of  money  may  be  received,  yet  they 
forbid  their  servants,  their  governors,  whatever  application 
they  might  pretend  to  make  of  them,  to  receive,  under  any 
other  name  or  pretence,  more  than  a  certain  marked  simple 
sum  of  money,  and  this  not  without  the  consent  and  per- 
mission of  the  presidency  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  the 
substance,  the  principle,  and  the  spirit  of  the  covenants,  and 
will  show  your  lordships  how  radicated  an  evil  this  of 
bribery  and  presents  was  judged  to  be. 

When  tliese  covenants  arrived  in  India,  the  servants  re- 
fused at  first  to  execute  them ;  and  suspended  the  execution 
of  them  till  they  had  enriched  themselves  with  presents. 
Eleven  months  elapsed,  and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Clive  reached 
the  place  of  hia  destination  that  the  covenants  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  they  were  not  executed  then  without  some  de- 
gree of  force.  Soon  afterwards  the  treaty  was  made  witb  the 
country  powers,  by  which  Shuja  ul  Dowia  was  reestablished 
in  the  province  of  Oude,  and  paid  a  sum  of  £500,000  to 
the  Company  for  it.  It  was  a  public  payment,  and  there 
was  not  a  suspicion  that  a  single  shilling  of  private  emolu- 
meut  attended  it.  But  whether  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  ex- 
ample of  others  or  not,  their  example  could  not  justify  hia 
briberies.  He  was  sent  there  to  put  an  end  to  all  those  ex- 
amples. The  Company  did  expressly  vest  him  with  that 
power.  They  declared  at  that  time,  tbat  the  whole  of  their 
service  was  totally  corrupted  by  bribes  and  presents,  and  by 
extravagance  and  luxury,  whidi  partly  gave  rise  to  them ; 
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and  these  in  their  tnm  enabled  them  to  ptireue  those  ex- 
cesses. They  not  only  reposed  trust  in  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  but  reposed  trust  in  his  remarkable  frugality  and 
order  in  his  affairs,  which  tbey  considered  as  things  that  dis- 
tingnished  bis  character.  But  in  hia  defence  'we  have  him 
quite  in  another  character,  no  longer  the  frugal,  attentive 
servant  bred  to  busine^,  bred  to  book-keeping,  as  all  the 
Company's  serrants  are ;  he  now  knows  nothing  of  his  own 
affairs,  knows  not  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  knows  not 
what  he  has  in  the  world.  Kay,  people  are  brought  for- 
ward to  say,  that  they  know  better  than  he  does  what  his 
&ffiure  are.  He  is  not  like  a  careful  man,  bred  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  by  the  directors  put  into  an  office  of  the  highest 
truBt  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  hia  affairs ;  he  is  like 
one  buried  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  things  in  this  world.  It  was  then  on  account 
of  an  idea  of  his  great  integrity  that  the  Company  put  him 
into  this  situation.  Since  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  jus- 
tify himself,  not  by  clearing  himself  of  reeeivBig  bribes,  but 
bv  saying  that  no  bad  consequences  resulted  from  it,  and 
that,  if  any  such  evil  consequences  did  arise  from  it,  they 
arose  rather  &om  his  inattention  to  money  than  from  his  de- 
sire of  acquiring  it. 

I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  the  nature  of  the  cotc- 
nants  which  the  East-India  Company  sent  out.  Afterwards, 
when  they  found  their  servants  had  refused  to  execute  these 
covenants,  they  not  only  veiy  severely  reprehended  even  a 
moment's  delay  in  their  execution,  and  threatened  the  es- 
aeting  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  performance  of  them,  but 
they  Bent  a  commission  to  Miforce  the  observance  of  them 
more  strongly  ;  and  that  commiBsion  had  it  specially  in  charge 
never  to  receive  presents.  They  never  sent  out  a  person  to 
India  without  recognising  the  gnevance,  and  without  ordering 
that  presente  should  not  be  received,  as  the  main  fundament^ 
part  of  their  duty,  and  upon  which  all  the  rest  depended,  as 
it  certainly  must ;  for  persons  at  the  head  of  government 
should  not  encourage  that  by  eiample,  which  they  ought  by 
precept,  authority,  sjid  force  to  restraua  in  all  below  them. 
That  commission  failing,  another  commission  was  preparing 
to  be  sent  out  with  the  same  instructions,  when  an  act  (tf 
parliament  took  it  up :  and  that  act,  which  gave  Mr.  Hast- 
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ing^  power,  did  mould  in  the  very  first  stamina  of  hiB  power 
this  principle  in  words  tbe  most  clear  and  forcible  tbat  an 
a£t  of  parliament  could  possibly  devise  upon  the  subject. 
And  that  act  was  made  not  only  upon  a  general  tmowledge 
of  the  grievance,  but  your  lordsbipe  mill  see  in  the  reports 
of  that  time,  that  parliament  had  directly  in  view  before 
them  the  whole  of  that  monstrous  head  of  corruption  under 
the  name  of  presents,  and  all  the  monstrous  consequences 
that  followed  it. 

Now,  my  lords,  every  office  of  trust  in  its  very  Biature 
forbids  the  receipt  of  bribes.  But  Mr.  Hastings  was  forbid- 
den it,  first  by  his  of&cial  situation,  nest  by  covenant,  and 
lastly  by  act  of  parhament, — that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  things 
that  bind  mankind,  or  that  can  bind  them ; — first,  moral  obU- 
gation  inherent  in  the  duty  of  their  office ;  next,  the  positive 
injunctioiB  of  the  legislature  of  the  country ;  and  lastly,  a 
man's  own  private,  particular,  voluntary  act  and  covenant. 
These  three,  the  great  and  only  obligations  that  bind  man- 
kind, aU  united  in  the  focus  of  this  single  point — that  they 
should  take  no  presents, 

I  am  to  mark  to  your  lordships,  that  this  law  and  this  cove^ 
nant  did  consider  indirect  ways  of  taking  presents — taking 
them  by  others,  and  such  like— directly  in  the  very  same 
hght  as  they  considered  taking  them  by  themselves.  It  ia 
perhaps  a  much  more  dangerous  way,  because  it  adds  to  the 
crime  a  false,  prevaricating  mode  of  concealing  it,  and  makes 
it  much  more  mischievous  by  admitting  others  into  the  par- 
ticipation of  it.  Mr.  Hastings  has  said,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
general  complaints  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  is  made  auswer- 
able  for  the  acts  of  other  men.  It  is  a  thing  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  his  situation.  All  those  who  enjoy  a  great  sudot- 
intending  trust,  which  is  to  regulate  the  whole  affairs  of  an 
empire,  are  responsible  for  the  acts  and  conduct  of  other 
men,  so  far  as  they  had  anything  to  do  with  appointing  them, 
or  holding  them  in  their  places,  or  having  any  sort  of  inspec- 
tion into  their  conduct. 

But  when  a  governor  presumes  to  remove  fium  their 
situations  those  persons  whom  the  public  authority  and 
sanction  of  the  Company  have  appointed,  and  obtrudes  upon 
them  by  violence  other  persons,  supersedihg  the  orders  of 
his  masters,  he  becomes  doubly  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
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If  tbe  persona  he  names  should  be  of  notorious  evil  character 
and  e»U  prineiplea,  and  if  this  should  he  perfectly  known  to 
himself,  and  of  puhlic  notoriety  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
another  strong  reaponaibihty  attaches  on  him  for  the  acta  of 
those  peraona. 

Governors,  we  know  very  well,  cannot  with  their  own 
hands  be  continually  receiving  bribes ;  for  then  they  must 
have  as  many  hands  as  one  of  the  idols  in  an  Indian  temple, 
in  order  to  receive  all  the  bribes  which  a  governor-general 
may  receive ;  but  they  have  them  Ticarioualy.  As  there  are 
many  offices,  ao  he  has  had  various  officers,  for  receiving  and 
distributing  his  bribes ;  he  has  had  a  great  many,  some  %hit6 
and  aome  black  agents.  The  white  men  are  loose  and  hcen- 
tiouB;  they  are  apt  to  have  resentments,  and  to  be  bold  in 
revenging  them.  The  black  men  are  very  secret  and  myste- 
rious ;  they  are  not  apt  to  have  very  quick  resentments ;  they 
have  not  the  aame  bberty  and  boldneas  of  language  which 
characterize  Europeans ;  and  they  have  fears  too  for  them- 
selves, which  makes  it  more  likely  that  they  will  conceal  any- 
thing committed  to  them  by  Europeans,  Therefore  Mr, 
Hastings  had  his  black  agents,  not  ono,  two,  three,  but  many, 
diaaeminated  through  the  country;  no  two  of  them  hardly 
appear  to  be  iu  the  secret  of  any  one  bribe.  He  has  had 
likewise  his  white  agenta — they  were  neceasary — a  Mr, 
Larkins  and  a  Mr.  Crofts.  Mr.  Crofts  was  sub-treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Larkins  accountant-general.  These  were  the  last 
persons  of  all  others  that  should  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  bribes,  yet  these  were  some  of  his  agents  in  bribery. 
There  are  few  instances  in  comparison  of  the  whole  number 
of  bribes,  but  there  are  aome,  where  two  men  are  in  the  aecret 
of  the  same  bribe.  Nay,  it  appears  that  there  was  one  bribe 
divided  into  different  payments  at  different  times — that 
one  part  was  committed  to  one  black  secretary,  another  part 
to  another  black  secretary.  So  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  up  a  complete  bofly  of  all  his  bribery ;  you  may  find 
the  scattered  limbs,  some  here  and  others  there ;  and  while 
you  are  employed  in  picking  them  up,  he  may  escape  entirely 
m  a  prosecution  for  tne  whole. 

The  first  act  of  his  government  in  Bengal  was  the  most 
bold  and  eitraordiuary  that  I  believe  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  man, — I  will  saj,  of  any  tyrant.     It  was  no  more 
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03*  less  than  a  general  (almost  esceptleee)  confiscation,  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  of  all  the  landed  property  in  Bengal 
upon  moat  extraordinary  pretences.  Strange  as  this  may 
appear,  he  did  bo  conEacate  it ;  he  put  it  up  to  a  pretended 

fhublic,  in  reality  to  a  private  corrupt,  auction ;  and  euch 
ayoured  landholders  as  came  to  it  were  obliged  to  consider 
themeelves  as  not  any  longer  proprietors  of  the  estates,  but 
to  recf^nise  themselves  as  fanners  under  government ;  and 
even  those  few  that  were  permitted  to  remain  (jp  their 
estates  had  their  payments  raised  at  his  arbitrary  discretion ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  lands  were  given  to  farmers-gener^  ap- 
poinlid  by  him  and  his  committee,  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
same  arbitrary  discretion. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  your  lordships,  that  the  revenues 
of  Bengal  are  for  the  most  part  territorial  revenues,  great 
quit  rents  issuing  out  of  lands.  I  shall  say  nothing  either 
of  the  nature  of  this  property,  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
it,  or  of  the  mode  of  exacting  the  rents,  till  that  great  ques- 
tion of  revenues,  one  of  the  greatest  which  we  shall  have 
to  lay  before  you,  shall  be  brought  before  your  lordships 
particularly  and  speciaUy  as  an  article  of  charge.  I  only 
mention  it  now  as  an  exemplification  of  the  great  principle 
of  corruption  which  guided  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct. 

When  the  ancient  nobility,  the  great  princes  (for  such  I 
may  call  them),  a  nobility  perhaps  as  ancient  as  that  of  your 
lordships  (and  a  more  truly  noble  body  never  existed  in 
that  character),  my  lords,  when  all  the  nobility,  some  of 
whom  have  borne  the  rank  and  port  of  princes,  all  the  gentry, 
all  the  freeholders  of  the  country,  had  their  estates  in  that 
manner  confiscated,  that  is,  either  given  to  themselves  to  hold 
-on  the  footing  of  farmers,  or  totaUy  confiscated;  when  such 
an  act  of  tyranny  was  done,  no  doubt  some  good  was  pre- 
tended. This  confiscation  was  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
the  lands  'let  to  these  farmers  for  five  years,  upon  an  idea 
which  always  accompanies  his  acts  of  oppression,  the  idea  of 
tnonied  merit.  He  adopted  this  mode  of  confiscating  the 
estates,  and  letting  them  to  farmers,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  seeing  how  much  it  was  possible  to  take  out  of  them. 
Accordingly  he  set  them  up  to  this  wild  and  wicked  auction, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  a  real  one — corrupt 
and  treacherous  as  it  was.     He  set  these  lands  up  for  the 
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SurpoBe  of  making  tbat  discovery,  and  pretended  that  the 
iacovery  would  yield  a  most  amazing  increaae  of  rent. 
And  for  some  time  it  appeared  bo  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the 
toucbBtone  of  experieDce ;  and  then  it  was  found,  that  there 
was  a  defalcation  from  these  monstrous  raised  revenues, 
which  were  to  cancel  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  tbo  wick- 
edness of  so  atrocious,  flagitious,  and  horrid  an  act  of  treach- 
ery. At  the  end  of  fire  years,  what  do  you  think  was 
the  failure  F— IS'o  less  than  £2,060,000.  Then  a  new  source 
of  corruption  was  opened,  that  is,  how  to  deal  with  the  bal- 
ances: for  every  man  who  had  engaged  in  these  transac 
tions  was  a  debtor  to  government,  and  the  remission  of  that 
debt  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Governor- General. 
Then  the  persons  who  were  to  settle  the  composition  of  that 
immense  debt,  who  were  to  see  bow  much  was  recoverable, 
and  bow  mudi  not,  were  able  to  favoiu',  or  to  exact  to  the 
last  shilling  ;  and  there  never  existed  a  doubt,  but  that  not 
only  upon  the  original  cruel  exaction,  but  upon  the  remis- 
sion afterwards,  immense  gains  were  derived.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  those  stupendous  fortunes, 
which  astonish  the  world,  have  been  made.  They  have  been 
made — first,  by  a  tyrannous  exaction  from  the  people  who 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  own  land  fis 
farmers,  then  by  setting  the  rest  to  farmers  at  rents  and 
under  hopes  which  could  never  be  realized,  and  then  getting 
money  for  the  relaxation  fj  their  debts.  But  whatever  ex- 
cuse, and  however  wicked,  there  might  have  been  for  this 
wicked  act,  namely,  that  it  carried  upon  the  face  of  it  some 
sort  of  appearance  of  public  good,  that  is  to  say,  that  sort 
of  public  good  which  Mr.  Hastings  so  often  professed,  of 
mining  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  ;  yet 
in  &ct  this  business  of  balances  is  that  ttidu^  in  which  have 
been  nustled  and  bred  and  bom  all  the  corruptions  of  India, 
— first,  by  malting  extravagant  demands,  and  afterwards  by 
making  corrupt  relaxations  of  them. 

Besides  this  moostrous  failure  in  consequence  of  a  miser- 
able exaction,  by  which  more  was  attempted  to  be  forced 
from  the  counti^  than  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  and  this 
by  way  of  experiment,  when  your  lordships  come  to  inquire 
who  the  &rmer8-general  of  the  revenue  were,  you  i^oald 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  to  be  the  men  in  the  several 
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countries  who  had  the  most  interest,  the  greatest  wealth, 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  revenue  and  reaourceB  of  the 
countiT  in  which  they  lived.  These  would  be  thought  the 
naturj,  proper  fanners-general  of  each  district.  No  such 
thing,  my  lords.  They  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  people 
whom  1  have  mentioned  to  your  lordships.  They  were  al- 
most all  let  to  Calcutta  banyans.  Calcutta  banyans  were 
tbe  farmers  of  almost  the  whole.  They  sub-delegated  to 
others,  who  sometimes  had  sub-delegatM  under  them  ad  in- 
fitiitum.  The  whole  formed  a  system  together  through  the 
succession  of  black  tyrants  scattered  through  the  country, 
in  which  you  at  last  find  the  European  at  the  end,  some- 
times  indeed  not  hid  very  deep,  not  above  one  between  him 
and  the  farmer,  namely,  his  banyan  directly,  or  some  other 
black  persons  to  represent  him.  But  some  have  so  man> 
^ed  the  affair,  that  when  you  inquire  who  the  iarmer  ia — 
Was  such  a  one fiirmer  ? — Ho.  Cantoo  Baboo  ? — No.  An- 
other ? — No.  At  last  you  find  three  deep  of  fictitious  farm- 
ers, and  you  find  tbe  European  gentlemen,  high  in  place 
and  authority,  the  real  farmers  of  the  settlement,  So  that 
the  zemindars  were  dispossessed,  the  country  racked  aad 
ruined,  for  the  benefit  of  aa  European,  under  the  name  of  a 
farmer :  for  you  will  easily  judge  whether  these  gentlemen 
had  &llen  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  banyans,  and  thought 
BO  highly  of  their  merits  and  services,  as  to  reward  them  ■ 
with  all  the  possessions  of  the  great  landed  interest  of  the 
country.  Your  lordships  are  too  grave,  wise,  and  discerning, 
to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  that  subjeijt. 
Tell  mi.  that  the  banyans  of  English  gentlemen,  dependants 
on  them  at  Calcutta,  were  tbe  farmers  throughout,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  need  not  tell  your  lordships  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  iarmers. 

But  there  is  one  of  these,  who  comes  so  nearly,  indeed  so 
precisely,  within  this  observation,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pass  him  by.  Whoever  has  heard  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
name  with  any  knowledge  of  Indian  connexions,  has  heard 
of  his  banyan  Cantoo  Baboo.  This  man  is  well  known  in 
the  records  of  the  Company,  as  his  agent  for  receiving  secret 
gifts,  confiscations,  and  presents.  Tou  would  have  imagined 
that  he  would  at  least  have  kept  him  out  of  these  &rms, 
in  order  to  give  the  measure  a  colour  at  least  of  disinter- 
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estedueBs,  and  ki  show  that  this  whole  Bystem  of  corruption 
and  pecuniary  oppreBaion  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Company.  The  Governor- General  and  council  made  an 
OBteneible  order,  by  which  no  collector  or  person  concerned 
in  the  revenue  should  have  any  conneiion  with  these  &rmB. 
This  order  did  not  include  the  Governor- General  in  tbe  words 
of  it,  but  more  than  included  him  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  because 
his  power  to  protect  a  farmer-general  in  the  person  of  his 
own  servant  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  subordi- 
nate person.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  breach  of  this  order,  gave 
farms  to  hia  own  bimyan.  You  find  him  the  farmer  of  great, 
of  vast  and  extensive  farms. 

Another  regulation  that  was  made  on  that  occasion  was, 
that  no  farmer  should  have,  except  in  particular  cases,  which 
were  marked,  described,  and  accurately  distinguished,  a 
greater  form  than  what  paid  £10,000  a  year  to  government. 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  broken  the  first  regulation  by  giving 
aoy  farm  at  all  to  his  banyan,  finding  himself  bolder,  broke 
the  second  too,  and,  instead  of  £10,000,  gave  bim  farms  pay- 
ing a  revenue  of  £130,000  a  year  to  government.  Men  un- 
doubt«dly  have  been  known  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  their 
domestics :  such  things  have  happened  to  ^reat  men  ;  they 
never  have  happened  justifiably  m  my  opinion.  They  have 
never  happened  excusably  ;  but  we  are  acquainted  sufficiently 
with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  to  know,  that  a  domestic 
who  has  served  you  in  a  near  ofBce  long,  and  in  your  opinion 
faith&lly,  does  be.come  a  hind  of  relation :  it  brings  on  a 
great  affection  and  regard  for  his  interest.  Now  was  this  the 
case  with  Mr.  Hastings  and  Cantoo  Baboo  ?  Mr.  Hastings 
was  just  arrived  at  his  government,  and  Cantoo  Baboo  had 
been  hut  a  year  in  his  service ;  so  that  he  could  not  in  that 
time  have  contracted  any  great  degree  of  fiiendship  for  him. 
These  people  do  not  live  in  your  house ;  the  Hindoo  servants 
never  sleep  in  it ;  they  cannot  eat  with  your  servants ;  they 
bave  no  second  table,  in  which  they  can  be  continually  about 
you,  to  be  domesticated  with  yourself,  a  part  of  your  being, 
as  people's  servants  are  to  a  certain  degree.  These  persons 
live  all  abroad;  they  come  at  stated  hours  upon  matters  of 
business,  and  nothing  more.  But  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
Mr.  Hastings's  connezion  with  Cantoo  Baboo  had  been  but 
of  a  year's  standing :  he  had  before  served  in  that  capacity 
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JUt.  Sykes,  who  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Your 
Inrdshipa  then  are  to  judge,  irhether  Buch  outrageous  vioIS' 
tiouB  ot  all  the  principlea  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  pretended 
to  he  guided  in  the  settlement  of  these  farms  were  for  the 
benefit  of  this  old,  decayed,  affectionate  servant  of  one  year's 
standing ;  your  lordships  will  judge  of  that.' 

I  have  here  spoken  oaij  of  the  beginning  of  a  great  noto- 
rious system  of  corruption,  which  branched  out  so  many 
ways,  and  into  auch  a  variety  of  abuses,  and  has  afflicted  that 
kingdom  with  such  horrible  evils  from  that  day  to  this,  that 
I  will  venture  to  say  it  will  make  one  of  the  greatest,  weight- 
iest, and  most  material  parts  of  the  charge  that  is  now 
before  you ;  as  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  your  lordships,  that 
an  attempt  to  set  up  the  whole  landed  interest  of  a  kingdom 
toauction  must  be  attended,  not  only  in  that  act  but  every  con- 
sequential act,  with  most  grievous  and  terrible  consequences. 

My  lords,  I  will  now  come  to  a  scene  of  peculation  of 
another  kind  ;  namely,  a  peculation  by  the  direct  sale  of  ofScra 
of  ji^stiee ;  by  the  direct  sale  of  the  successions  of  families ; 
by  the  sale  of  guardianships,  and  trusts,  held  most  sacred 
among  the  people  of  India ;  by  the  sale  of  them,  not  as  before 
to  farmers,  not,  as  you  might  imagine,  to  near  relations  of  the 
families,  but  a  sale  of  them  to  the  unfaithful  servants  of  those 
famiHes — their  own  perfidious  servants,  who  had  ruined  their 
estates,  who,  if  any  balances  had  accrued  to  the  goverument, 
bad  been  the  cause  of  those  debts.  Those  veiy  servants  were 
put  in  power  over  their  estates,  their  persons,  and  their  lamilies 
by  Mr.  Hasting  for  a  shameful  pnce.  It  will  be  proved  to 
your  lordships  in  the  course  of  this  business,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  done  this  inanother  sacred  trust,  themost  sacred  trust 
a  man  can  have ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  those  vackiels  (as  they 
call  them),  agents  or  attomies,  who  had  been  sent  to  assert 
and  support  the  rights  of  their  miserable  masters  before  the 
council-general.  It  will  be  proved,  that  these  vackiels  were 
b^  Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  jrice  to  be  pmd  for  it,  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  very  power,  situation,  and  estates  of  those  masters 
who  sent  them  to  Calcutta  to  defend  them  from  wrong  and 
violence.  The  selling  offices  of  justice,  the  sale  of  succession 
in  families,  of  guardianships  and  other  sacred  trusts,  the  sell- 
ing masters  to  their  servants,  and  principals  to  the  attomies 
they  employed  to  defend  themselTes,  were  all  parts  of  the 
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Bame  Bystem ;  and  these  were  the  horrid  ways  in  woich  he 
received  bribes  beyond  any  common  rate. 

"When  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1773,  to 
be  Governor- General  of  Beng^,  together  with  Mr,  Barwell, 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  MonBon,  and  Mr.  Francis,  tlie 
Company,  knowing  the  former  corrupt  state  of  their  service 
(but  the  whole  corrupt  system  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time 
not  being  known,  or  even  suspected  at  home),  did  order 
them,  in  discharge  of  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  parliament,  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  all  manner  of  corruptions  and  malver- 
sations in  omce,  without  the  exception  of  any  persons  what- 
ever. Your  lordships  are  to  know,  that  the  act  did  expressly 
authorize  the  court  of  directors  to  frame  a  body  of  instruc- 
tions, and  to  give  orders  to  their  new  servants,  appointed 
under  the  act  of  parliament,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
they,  by  their  appointment  under  the  act,  could  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  directors. 

The  directors,  sensible  of  the  power  left  in  them  over  their 
servants  by  the  act  of  parliament,  though  their  nomination 
was  taken  from  them,  did,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  power 
of  that  act,  give  this  order. 

The  council  consisted  of  two  parties ;  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  who  were  chosen  and  kept  there,  upon  the 
idea  of  their  local  knowledge ;  and  the  other  three,  who 
were  appointed  on  account  of  their  great  parts  and  known 
integrity.  And  I  will  venture  to  s^,  that  those  three  gen- 
tlemen  did  so  execute  their  duty  in  India,  in  all  the  substan- 
tial parts  of  it,  that  they  will  serve  aa  a  shield  to  cover  the  hon- 
our of  England,  whenever  this  country  is  upbraided  in  India. 

They  found  a  rumour  running  through  the  country  of  great 
peculations  and  oppressions.  Soon  after,  when  it  was  known 
what  their  instructions  were,  and  that  the  council  was  ready, 
as  is  the  first  duty  of  all  governors,  even  when  there  is  no 
express  order,  to  receive  complaints  against  the  oppressions 
and  corruptions  of  government  in  any  part  of  it — they  found 
such  a  body  (and  that  body  shall  be  produced  to  your  lord- 
ships) of  corruption  and  peculation  m  every  walk,  in  every 
department,  in  every  situation  of  life,  in  the  sale  of  the  most 
sacred  trusts,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  most  ancient 
funilies  of  the  country,  as  I  believe  in  so  short  a  time  never 
was  unveiled  since  the  world  began. 
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Tour  lordBhipB  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Hastings  wcmld 
at  leaat  ostensibly  have  token  eome  part  in  endeavouriog  to 
bring  these  corruptions  before  tlie  public,  or  that  he  would 
at  least  ha^e  acted  with  some  little  management  in  his  oppo- 
aition.  But  alas !  it  was  not  in  his  power ;  there  was  not 
one,  I  think,  but  I  am  sure  very  few,  of  these  general  articles 
of  corruption,  in  which  the  most  eminent  figure  in  the  crowd, 
the  principal  figure  as  it  were  in  the  piece,  was  not  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself.  There  were  a  great  many  others  involved ;  for 
all  departments  were  corrupted  and  vitiated.  But  you  could 
not  open  a  page  in  which  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
in  which  you  did  not  see  Cantoo  Baboo.  Either  the  bliick  or 
white  side  of  Mr.  Hastings  constantly  was  visible  to  the 
world  in  every  part  of  these  transactions. 

With  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  visible  too  I  have  at 
present  no  dealing.  Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  using  any 
management  on  that  occasion,  instantly  set  up  his  power  and 
authority  directly  against  the  majority  of  the  council,  direct- 
ly against  his  colleagues,  directly  against  the  authority  of  the 
East-India  Company  and  the  authority  of  the  act  Of  parlia- 
ment, to  ■  put  a  dead  stop  to  all  these  inquiries.  He  broke 
up  the  council  the  moment  they  attempted  to  perform  this 
part  of  their  duty.  As  the  evidence  midtiplied  upon  him, 
the  daring  exertions  of  his  power  in  stopping  all  inquiries  in- 
creased continually.  But  he  gave  a  credit  and  authority  to 
the  evidence  by  these  attempts  to  suppress  it. 

Tour  lordships  have  heard,  that  among  the  body  of  the 
accusers  of  this  corruption  there  was  a  principal  man  in  the 
country,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  authority  in  it,  called 
Nundcoraar,  who  had  the  management  of  revenues  amoimt- 
ing  to  £150,000  a  year,  and  who  had,  if  really  inclined  to 
play  the  small  game  with  which  he  has  been  charged  by  bis 
accusers,  abundant  means  to  gratify  himself  in  playing  great 
ones ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself  given  him,  upon  the 
records  of  the  Company,  a  charaeter  which  would  at  leaat 

{■  istify  the  council  in  mfOdng  some  inquiry  into  charges  made 
y  him. 
First,  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  make  them,  because 
he  was  jn  the  management  of  those  aifaira  from  which  Mr, 
Hastings  is  supposed  to  have  received  corrupt  emolument. 
B[e  and  bis  son  were  the  chief  managers  in  those  transactions. 
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He  was  therefore  perfectly  competent  to  it. — Mr.  Hastinga 
haa  cleared  his  character ;  for  though  it  is  trae,  in  the  eon- 
tnidietiona  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  haa  entangled  himself,  he 
has  abused  and  insulted  him,  and  particularly  after  hia  ap- 
pearance as  an  accuser,  yet  before  ttiia  he  has  given  this  tes- 
timony of  him,  that  the  hatred  that  had  been  drawn  upon  him, 
and  the  general  obloquy  of  the  English  nation,  was  on  account 
of  bis  attachment  to  his  own  prince  and  the  liberties  of  hia 
country.  Be  be  what  he  might,  I  am  not  disposed  nor  have 
I  the  least  occasion  to  delend  either  his  conduct  or  hia 
memory. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  spend  time  in  idle 
objections  to  the  character  of  Nundcomar.  Let  him  be  aa 
bad  as  Mr.  Hastings  represents  him.  I  suppose  he  was  a 
cabalbng,  bribing,  intriguing  politician,  like  others  in  that 
country,  both  black  and  white.  "We  know,  associates  in  dark 
aad  evil  actions  are  not  generally  the  best  of  men  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  will,  it  generally  happens  that  they  are  the  beat 
of  all  discoverers.  If  Mr.  Hastings  were  the  accuser  of 
Nundcomar,  I  should  tbink  the  presumptions  equally  strong 
against  Nundcomar,  if  he  had  acted  as  Mr.  Hastings  haa  act- 
ed. He  was  not  only  competent,  but  the  most  competent  of 
all  men  to  be  Mr.  Hastings's  accuser.  But  Mr.  Hastinga 
haa  himself  established  both  bis  character  and  his  compe- 
tency, by  employing  him  against  Mahomed  £eza  Khan.  He 
aball  not  blow  hot  and  cold.  In  what  respect  w-as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings better  than  Mahomed  Seza  Eh^n,  that  the  whole  rule, 
pnnciple,  and  system  of  accusation  and  inquiry  should  be  to- 
tally reversed  in  general,  nay,  reversed  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, the  moment  he  became  accuser  against  Mr.  Hastinga  ? 
Such  was  the  accuser.  He  was  the  man  that  gave  the  bribes, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  own  evidence,  offers  proof  by  other 
witnesses. 

What  waa  the  accusation  P  Was  the  accusation  improba- 
ble, either  on  account  of  the  subject-matter  or  the  actor  in  it? 
Does  anch  an  appointment  as  that  of  Munny  Begum,  in  the 
most  barefaced  evasion  of  his  orders,  appear  to  your  lordsbipa 
a  matter  that  contains  no  just  presumptions  of  guilt  ?  so  that 
when  a  chaise  of  bribery  comes  upon  it,  you  are  prepared  to 
reject  it,  as  if  the  action  were  so  clear  and  proper,  that  no 
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man  could  attribute  it  to  an  improper  motiTO  F  >  And  as  to 
the  man,  ie  Mr.  Hastings  a  man  against  whom  a  charge  of 
bribery  is  improbable  P  Why,  he  owns  it.  He  ia  a  pro- 
fessor of  it.  He  reduces  it  mto  scheme  and  system.  He 
f lories  in  it.  He  tuma  it  to  merit,  and  declares  it  is  the 
est  waj  of  Bupplying  the  exigencies  of  the  Company.  Why 
therefore  should  it  be  held  improbable  •? — But  I  cannot  men- 
tion this  proceeding  without  sname  and  horror. 

My  lords,  when  this  man  appeared  as  the  accuser  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  if  he  was  s  man  of  bad  character,  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  accused  by  a  man  of  that 
description.  There  waa  no  likelihood  of  any  great  credit 
being  given  to  him. 

This  person,  who,  in  one  of  those  sales  of  which  I  have 
already  given  you  some  account  in  the  history  of  the  last 
period  of  the  revolutions  of  Bengal,  had  been,  or  thought  he 
nad  been,  cheated  of  his  money,  had  made  some  discoveries, 
and  been  guilty  of  that  great  irremissible  sin  ia  India,  the 
disclosure  of  peculation.  He  afterwards  came  with  a  second 
disclosure,  and  was  likeiy  to  have  odium  enough  upon  the 
occasion.  He  directly  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  bribes  amounting  together  to  about  £40,000  sterling, 
given  by  himself,  on  his  own  account  and  that  of  Munny 
Begum.  The  charge  was  accompanied  with  every  pari^icu- 
lar,  which  could  facilitate  proof  or  detection,  time,  place, 
persons,  species,  to  whom  paid,  by  whom  received.  Here 
was  a  fair  opportunity  for  Mr.  Hastings  at  once  to  defeat  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  and  to  clear  his  character  to  the  world. 
His  course  was  different.  He  railed  much  at  the  accuser, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the  accusation.  He  refuses  to 
permit  the  inquiry  to  go  on,  attempts  to  dissolve  the  council, 
commands  his  banyan  not  to  attend.  The  council,  however, 
goes  on,  examines  to  the  bottom,  and  resolves  that  the  charge 
was  proved,  and  that  the  money  ought  to  go  to  the  Company. 
Mr.  Hastings  then  broke  up  the  council,  I  will  not  say 
whether  l^^ly  or  illegally.  The  Company's  law  counsel 
thought  he  might  legally  do  it ;  but  be  corruptly  did  it,  ami 
left  mankind  no  room  to  judge  but  that  it  was  done  for  the 
screening  of  his  ovm  guilt ;  for  a  man  may  use  a  legal  power 
corruptly,  and  for  the  most  shameful  and  detestable  pur- 
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poses.  And  thns  matters  continued,  till  he  commenced  a 
criminal  jirosecutioa  against  this  man — this  man,  whom  he 
dared  Bot  meet  as  a  defendant. 

Mr.  Hastinge,  instead  of  answering  the  charge,  attacks  the 
accuser.  Instead  of  meeting  the  man  in  front,  he  endeav- 
oured to  go  round,  to  come  upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  but 
never  to  meet  him  in  the  face  upon  the  ground  of  his  accu- 
sation, as  he  was  bound  by  the  express  authority  of  law  and 
the  express  injunctions  of  the  directors  to  do.  If  the  bri- 
bery is  not  admitted  on  the  evidence  of  Kundcomar,  yet  his 
suppressing  it  is  a  crime — a  violation  of  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  directors.  He  disobeyed  those  instructions  ;  and  if 
it  be  only  for  disobedience,  for  rebellion  against  his  masters 
(putting  the  corrupt  motive  out  of  the  question),  I  charge 
him  for  this  disobedience,  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  in  it. 

Then  he  took  another  step ;  he  accused  Nundcomfflr  of  a 
conspiracy,  which  was  a  way  lie  then  and  ever  since  has 
used  whenever  means  were  i^en  to  detect  any  of  his  own 
iniquities. 

And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention  another  circum- 
stance of  history,  that  the  legislature,  not  trusting  entirely 
to  the  governor-general  and  council,  had  sent  out  a  court  of 
justice  to  be  a  counter-security  against  these  corruptions, 
and  to  detect  and  punish  any  such  misdemeanours  as  might 
appear.     And  this  court,  I  take  for  granted,  has  done  great 


Mr.  Hastings  flew  to  this  court,  which  was  meant  to  pro- 
tect in  their  situations  informers  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, rather  than  to  protect  the  accused  from  any  of  the  pre- 
liminary methods  which  must  indispensably  he  used  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  their  guilt ;  he  flew  to  this  court,  charg- 
ing this  Niindcomar  and  others  with  being  conspirators. 

A  man  might  be  convicted  as  a  conspirator,  and  yet  after- 
wards live ;  he  might  put  the  matter  into  other  hands,  and 
go  on  with  his  information;  nothing  less  than  gtone-dead 
would  do  the  business.  And  here  happened  an  odd  concur- 
rence of  circumstances.  Long  before  Kundcomar  preferred 
his  charge  be  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  plotting  his  ruin, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  he  had  used  a  man  whom  he, 
Nundcomar,  hod  turned  out  of  doors,  called  Mohun  Fersaud. 
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Mr.  Hastinga  liad  aeen  papere  put  upon  tbe  board  charging 
him  with  this  previous  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Nundco- 
mar ;  and  this  identical  person,  Mohun  Persaud,  whom  !N  und- 
comor  had  charged  as  Mr.  Haatioga's  associate  in  plotting  bin 
ruin,  was  now  again  brought  forward  as  the  pnncipal  evi- 
dence ag^at  him.  I  will  not  enter  (God  forbid  I  should) 
into  the  particulars  of  the  subsequent  trial  of  !Nundcomar  ; 
but  jou  will  find  the  marks  and  characterB  of  it  to  be  theae. 
You  win  find  a  dose  connection  between  Mr.  Hastings  and 
the  chief  justice,  which  we  shall  prove.  We  shall  prove 
that  one  of  the  witnesaea  who  appeared  there  waa  a  person 
who  had  been  before,  or  has  since  been,  concerned  with  Mr. 
Hastings  in  bis  most  iniquitous  tranaactions.  Tou  will  find, 
what  is  veiy  odd,  that  in  this  trial  for  forgery,  with  which 
this  man  stood  charged,  forgery  in  a  private  tranaaction,  alt 
the  persons  who  were  witnesses,  or  parties  to  it,  had  been, 
before  or  since,  the  particular  friends  of  Mr.  Haatings; — in 
short,  persons  jk>m  that  rabble  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  was 
concerned,  both  before  and  since,  in  various  transactions  and 
negotiations  of  the  most  criminal  kind.  But  the  law  took 
its  course.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  tbe  man 
is  gone — hanged  justly  if  you  please;  and  that  it  did  so 
happen  lucki^  for  Uj.  Hastings — it  so  happened  that  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  justice  of  the  court,  and  the 
resolution  never  to  relax  its  rigour,  did  all  concur  just  at  a 
happy  nick  of  time  and  moment ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  accord- 
ingly had  the  full  benefit  of  tbem  all. 

Kis  accuser  was  supposed  to  be  what  men  may  be,  and 
yet  very  competent  for  accusere — namely,  one  of  hia  accom- 
plices in  guilty  actions ;  one  of  those  persons  who  may  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  of  bribes.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that 
he  was  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hastings,  was  in  a 
situation  for  giving  bribes ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  waa  proved 
afterwards  to  have  received  a  sum  of  money  fiNjm  him,  which  ■ 
niOT  be  well  referred  to  bribes. 

This  example  had  ita  use  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  operate,  and  in  which  alone  it  could  operate.  It 
did  not  discourage  forgeries ;  they  went  on  at  their  usual 
rate,  neither  more  nor  less.  But  it  put  an  end  to  all  accusa- 
tions against  all  persona  in  power  for  any  corrupt  practice. 
Mr.  Hastings  observes  that  no  man  in.  India  complains  of 
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him.  It  is  generally  true.  The  voice  of  ^  India  is  stopped. 
All  complaint  was  strangled  with  the  same  cord  that  strangled 
!Nundcomar.  This  murdered  not  only  that  accuaer,  but  all 
future  accusation;  and  not  only  deieated  but  totally  viti- 
ated and  reversed  all  the  ends  for  which  thia  country,  to  its 
eternal  and  indelible  dishonour,  had  sent  out  a  pompous  em- 
bassy of  justice  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  though  Nundcomar  ftaa  put  out  of  the  way  by  the 
means  by  wnich  he  was  removed,  a  part  of  the  chaise  was 
not  strangled  with  him.  Whilst  the  proceas  against  Muud- 
comar  waa  carrying  on  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  proceaa 
was  continuing  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  other  modes ;  the 
receipt  of  a  part  of  thoae  bribes  from  Munny  Begum,  to  the 
amount  of  £15,000,  waa  proved  against  bim ;  and  that  a  sum, 
to  the  same  amount,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  associate,  Mr. 
Middleton,  as  it  was  proved  at  CtJcutta,  so  it  will  be  proved 
at  your  lordships'  bar  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  by  records 
and  living  testimony  now  in  England.  It  was  indeed  ob- 
liquely admitted  by  Mr.  Haatinga  himself. 

The  eicuae  for  this  bribe,  fabricated  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  taught  to  Munny  Begum,  when  he  found  that  she  was 
obliged  to  prove  it  against  bim,  waa,  that  it  waa  given  to  him 
for  hia  entertainment,  according  to  some  pretended  custom, 
at  the  rate  of  £200  sterling  a  day,  whilst  he  remained  at 
Moorshedabad.  My  lords,  this  leads  me-to  a  few  reflections 
on  the  apology  or  defence  of  this  bribe.  "We  shall  certainly, 
I  hope,  render  it  clear  to  your  lordships  that  it  was  not  paid 
in  this  manner  as  a  daily  allowance,  but  given  in  a  gross 
sum.  But,  take  it  in  his  own  way,  it  was  no  less  illegal, 
and  no  less  contrary  to  his  covenant ;  but  if  true  under  the 
circumstanceB  it  was  an  horrible  aggravation  of  hia  crime. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  is,  that  visits  from  Mr.  Hastings 
are  pretty  severe  things  ;  and  hospitality  at  Moorahedabad  ja 
an  eipensive  virtnje,  though  for  provision  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  countries  in  the  universe.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Hastings  lengthened  his  visit,  and  made  it  eitend  to  near  three 
months.  Such  hosts  and  such  guests  cannot  be  soon  parted. 
£200  a  day  for  a  visit !  it  is  at  the  rate  of  £73,000  a  year 
for  himaelf;  and  as  I  find  his  companion  was  put  on  the 
same  allowance,  it  will  be  £146,000  a  year  for  hospitality  to 
two  English  gentlemen. 
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I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  prince  in  Europe  who  goes 
to  Huch  eipenaive  hospitality  of  Bpleniloiy.  But,  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  this  hospitality  of  corrup- 
tioa,  I  must  bring  before  you  the  hueiness  of  the  visitor  and 
the  condition  of  the  host,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
who  beat  knows  what  he  waa  doing. 

He  was  then  st  the  old  capital  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  of 
this  expensive  entertainment,  on  a  business  of  retrenebmeut, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  most  harsh,  rigorous  and  op- 
pressive economy.  He  wishes  the  task  were  assigned  to 
spirits  of  a  less  gentle  kind.  By  Mr.  Hastings's  account, 
he  was  giving  daily  and  hourly  wounds  to  his  humanity  in 
depriving  of  their  sustenance  hundreds  of  persons  of  the  an- 
cient nobUity  of  a  great  Mien  kingdom.  Yet  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  galling  duty,  it  was  at  that  very  moment  of  hia 
tender  sensibility,  that  from  the  collected  morsels  plucked 
from  the  famished  mouths  of  hundreds  of  decayed,  indigent, 
and  starving  nobility  he  gorged  bis  ravenous  maw  with 
£200  a  day  for  his  entertainment.  In  the  course  of  all  this 
proceeding  your  lordships  will  not  fail  to  observe,  he  ia  never 
corrupt,  but  he  is  cruel ;  he  never  dines  with  comfort,  but 
where  he  is  sure  to  create  a  famine.  He  never  robs  &om  the 
loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness ;  he  devours  the  fallen, 
the  indent,  the  necessitous.  His  extortion  is  not  like  the 
generous  rapacity  of  the  princely  eagle,  who  snatches  away 
the  living  struggling  prey  :  he  ia  a  vulture,  who  feeds  upon 
the  prostrate,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  As  his  cruelty  is 
more  shocking  than  his  corruption,  so  his  hypocrisy  has 
something  more  frightful  than  his  cruelty.  For  whilst  his 
bloody  and  rapacious  hand  signs  proscriptions,  and  now 
sweeps  away  the  food  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  his  eyes 
overflow  with  tears,  and  he  converts  the  healing  balm,  that 
bleeds  from  wounded  humanity,  into  a  rancorous  and  deadly 
poison  to  the  race  of  man. 

Well,  there  was  on  end  to  this  tragic  entertainment,  this 
feast  of  Tantalus.  The  few  left  on  the  pension  list,  the 
poor  remnants  that  had  escaped,  were  they  paid  by  hia  ad- 
ministratrix and  deputy  Mutiny  Begum  P  Not  a  shilling. 
No  fewer  than  forty-nine  petitions,  mostly  from  the  widows 
of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  houses  of  Bengal,  came 
before  the  council,  praying  m  the  most  deplorable  manner 
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for  some  sort  of  relief  out  of  the  pittance  assigned  them. 
His  colleagues,  Glflueral  Oavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis, — men  who,  when  England  is  reproached  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  wUl,  I  repeat  it,  as  a  shield  be  held  up 
between  this  nation  and  infamy, — did,  in  conformity  to  the 
strict  orders  of  the  directors,  appoint  Mahomed  Heza  KhSn 
to  his  old  offices, — that  is,  to  the  general  siiperintenden<y  of 
the  household  and  the  administration  of  justice, — a  person 
who  by  his  authority  might  keep  some  order  in  the  ruling 
family  and  in  the  state.  The  court  of  directors  authorised 
them  to  assure  those  offices  to  bim,  with  a  salary  reduced 
indeed  to  £30,000  a  year,  during  bis  good  behaviour.  But 
Mr.  Hasting,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  majority  by  the  death 
of  the  two  best  men  ever  sent  to  India,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  in  spite  of  the  public  faith 
Bolemnly  pledged  to  Mahomed  Eeza  KhSu,  without  a  shadow 
of  complaint,  bad  the  audacity  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his 
offices,  and  appoint  his  bribing  patroness,  the  old  dancing- 
girl,  Munny  Begum,  once  more  to  the  vice-royalty  and  all  its 
attendant  honours  and  functions. 

The  pretence  was  more  insolent  Oai  shameless  than  the 
act.  Modesty  does  not  long  survive  innocence.  He  brings 
forward  the  miserable  pageant  of  the  Nabob,  as  he  called 
bim,  to 'be  the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace,  and  the  scan- 
dal of  his  fiunily  and  government.  He  makes  him  to  pass 
by  his  mother,  and  to  petition  us  to  appoint  Munny  Begum 
once  more  to  the  administration  of  the  vice-royalty.  He 
dwtribut«d  Mahomed  Beza  Kh^'a  salary  as  a  spoil. 

When  the  orders  of  the  court  to  restore  Mahomed  Eeza 
Kh^  with  their  opinion  on  the  corrupt  cause  of  his  removal, 
and  a  second  time  to  pledge  to  bim  the  public  faith  for  his 
continuance,  were  received,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  been  just 
before  a  pattern  of  obedience,  when  the  despoiling,  oppress- 
ing, imprisoning,  and  persecuting  this  man  was  the  object, 
yet  when  the  order  was  of  a  beneficial  nature,  and  pleasant 
to  a  well-formed  mind,  he  at  once  loses  all  his  old  prmciples, 
he  grows  stubborn  and  refractory,  and  refuses  obedience. 
And  in  this  sullen,  uncomplying  mood  be  continues,  until,  to 
gratify  Mr.  Prancis  in  an  agreement  on  some  of  their  dilfer- 
ences,  he  consented  to  his  proposition  of  obedience  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  court  of  directors.     He  grants  to  his  ar- 
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rangeiDeot  of  conTeuience  what  be  had  refueed  to  hie  duty, 
and  replaces  that  magistrate.  But  mark  the  double  character 
of  the  man,  never  true  to  anything  but  fraud  and  duplicity. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  publicly  replaces  this  magistrate, 
pretending  compliance  with  hia  colleague  and  obedience  to 
nia  masters,  he  did,  in  defiance  of  his  own  and  the  public 
faith,  privately  eend  an  assurance  to  the  !Nabab,  that  is,  to 
Munny  Begum,  informing  her  that  he  was  compelled  by  neces- 
sity to  the  present  arrajigement  in  fitvour  of  Mahomed  Beza 
Kh&n  i  but  that  on  the  first  opportunity  he  would  certainly 
displace  him  again.  And  he  kept  faith  with  his  corruption ; 
and  to  show  how  vainly  any  one  sought  protection  m  the 
lawful  authority  of  this  kingdom,  he  displaced  Mahomed  Beza 
EhSn  ieom  the  heutenaney  and  controllership,  leaving  him 
only  the  judicial  department  miserably  curtailed. 

But  does  he  adhere  to  his  old  pretence  of  freedom  to  tiie 
Nabob  P  No  such  thing.  He  appoints  an  absolute  master  to 
him  under  the  name  of  resident,  a  creature  of  his  personal 
favour,  Sir  J.  Doiley,  from  whom  there  is  not  one  syllable  of 
correspondence,  and  not  one  item  of  account.  How  grievous 
this  yoke  was  to  that  miserable  captive  appears  by  a  paper 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  tne  Nabob 
had  offered,  out  of  the  £160,000  payable  to  him  yearly,  to 
give  up  to  the  Company  no  less  than  £40,000  a  year,  in  order 
to  have  the  free  disposal  of  the  rest.  On  this  all  comment 
is  superfluous.  Tour  lordships  are  furnished  with  a  standard 
by  which  you  may  estimate  his  real  receipt  from  the  revenue 
assigned  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  pretended  residency,  and 
ite  predatory  effects.  It  will  give  full  credit  to  what  was  gene- 
rally rumoured  and  believed,  that  substantially  and  beneficially 
the  Nabob  never  received  £50  out  of  the  £160,000  ;  whidi 
win  account  for  his  known  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
that  of  all  about  him. 

Thus  by  hia  corrupt  traffic  of  bribes  with  one  scandalous 
woman  he  disgraced  and  enfeebled  the  native  Mahomedan 
government,  captived  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
ruined  and  subverted  the  justice  of  the  country.  What  is 
worse,  the  steps  taken  for  the  murder  of  Nundcomar,  his  ac- 
cuser, have  confirmed  and  given  sanction  not  only  to  the 
corrupti<mB  then  practised  by  the  governor-general,  but  to  all 
of  which  he  haa  since  been  guilty.     This  will  fumiah  your 
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lordBbipa  with  some  general  ide&,  which  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  bribe  for  which  he  sold  the  country  govern- 
Under  thia  bead  yon  will  have  produced  to  you  full  proof 
of  his  Bale  of  a  judicial  ofEce  to  a  person  called  Kh&n  Jeh&n 
Kh&n,  and  the  modes  be  took  to  frustrate  all  inquiry  on  that 
subject  upon  a  wicked  and  false  pretence,  that  according  to 
his  religious  scruples  be  could  not  be  sworn. 

The  great  end  and  object  I  have  in  riew  is  to  show  the 
crimind  tendency,  the  toischieTOus  nature,  of  these  crimes, 
and  the  means  taken  to  elude  their  discovery.  I  am  now 
giving  your  lordsbipB  that  general  view,  which  may  serve  to 
characterize  Mr.  Hastings's  administrarion  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  it. 

It  was  not  true  in  fact  (as  Mr.  Hastings  gives  out)  that 
tiiere  was  nothing  now  against  bim,  and  that  when  he  had 

ft  rid  of  !Nundcomar  and  his  cbatge  be  got  rid  of  the  whole. 
0  eucb  thing.  An  immense  load  of  charges  of  bribery  re- 
mained. They  were  coming  afterwards  from  every  part  of 
the  province;  and  there  was  no  ofRce  in  the  eiecution  of 
justice  which  be  was  not  accused  of  having  sold  in  the  moat 
flagitious  manner. 

After  all  this  thundering  the  sky  grew  calm  tmd  clear,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  aat  with  recorded  peculation,  with  peculation 
proved  upon  oath  on  the  minutes  of  that  very  councU — be 
aat  at  tbe  head  of  that  council  and  that  board  where  bis 
peculations  were  proved  against  him.  These  were  after- 
wards transmitted,  and  recorded  in  the  registers  of  his  mas- 
t«rs,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  bis  corruption,  and  of  bia 
high  disobedience,  and  fl^tious  attempts  to  prevent  a  dis- 
covery of  tbe  various  peculations  of  which  be  bad  been 
guilty,  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  tbe  country  committed  to 
his  care. 

Mr.  Hastings,  after  the  execution,  of  !Nuadcomar,  if  be 
had  intended  to  make  even  a  decent  and  commonly  sensible 
use  of  it,  would  naturally  have  said,  tbis  man  is  justly  taken 
away,  who  has  accused  me  of  these  crimes ;  but  as  there  are 
other  witnesses,  aa  there  are  other  means  of  a  further  in- 
quiry, ae  tbe  man  is  gone  of  whose  perjuries  I  might  bare 
reason  to  be  a&aid,  let  us  now  go  into  the  inquiry.  I  think 
he  did  very  ill  not  to  go  into  the  inquiry  when  tbe  man  waa 
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alive  i  but  be  it  ao,  that  he  waa  afraid  of  him  and  waited  till 
he  waa  removed,  why  not  afterwarda  go  into  such  an  inquiry  ? 
Why  not  go  into  an  inquiry  of  aU  the  other  peculations  and 
chargea  upon  him,  which  were  innumerable,  one  of  which  I 
have  ju8t  mentioned  in  particular,  the  charge  of  Munny  Be- 
gum— of  having  received  irom  her,  or  her  adopted  Bon,  a  bribe 
of  £40,000? 

Is  it  fit  for  a  governor  to  say, — will  Mr.  Hastings 
say  before  this  august  assembly, — I  may  be  accused  in 
a  court  of  justice,  I  am  upon  my  defence ;  let  all  chargea 
remain  against  me,  I  will  not  give  you  an  account  F  Is 
it  fit  that  a  governor  should  sit  with  recorded  bribery 
upon  him  at  the  head  of  a  public  board  and  the  government 
of  a  great  kingdom,  when  it  is  in  his  power  by  inquiry  to  do 
it  away  ?  No ;  the  chastity  of  character  of  a  man  in  that 
situation  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  innocence.  Nay, 
more  depended  upon  it.  His  innocence  regarded  himself; 
hia  character  regarded  the  public  justice,  regarded  his 
authority,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  English  in  that  coun- 
try. I  charge  it  upon  him,  that  not  oiJy  did  he  auppresa 
the  inquiry  to  the  best  of  his  power  (and  it  shall  he  proved), 
but  he  did  not  in  any  one  instance  endeavour  to  clear  off 
that  imputation  and  reproach  from  the  English  government. 
He  went  further,  he  never  denied  hardly  any  of  those 
charges  at  the  time,  They  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot 
be  positive  ;  some  of  them  he  might  meet  with  some  sort  of 
denial,  but  the  most  part  he  did  not. 

The  first  thing  a  man  under  such  an  accusation  owes  to 
the  world  is  to  deny  the  charge ;  nest  to  put  it  to  the  proof; 
and  lastly  to  let  inquiry  freely  go  on.  He  did  not  permit 
this,  but  stopped  it  all  m  hie  power.  I  am  to  mention  some 
exceptions  perhaps  hereafter,  which  will  tend  to  fortify  the 
principle  tenfold. 

He  promised  indeed  the  court  of  directors  (to  whom  he 
never  denied  the  facts)  a  full  and  liberal  explanation  of  these 
transactions ;  which  full  and  liberal  explanation  he  never  gave. 
Many  years  passed ;  even  parliament  took  notice  of  it ;  and 
he  never  gave  them  a  liberal  explanation,  or  any  explanation 
at  all,  of  them.  A  man  may  say,  I  am  threatened  with  a  suit 
in  a  court,  and  it  may  be  very  disadvantageous  to  me  if  I 
disclose  my  defence.     That  is  a  proper  answer  for  a  man  in 
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common  life,  who  has  no  particular  character  to  anstain ;  but 
is  that  a  proper  answer  for  a  governor  accneed  of  bribery  ? 
that  accusation  transmitted  to  bis  masters,  and  hia  maatera 
giving  credit  to  itP  Good  G-od!  is  that  astatein  whichanian 
la  to  say,  I  am  upon  the  defensive  ?  I  am  on  my  guard  p  1 
viU  give  you  no  satisfaction  ?  I  have  promised  it,  but  I  have 
abeady  deferred  it  for  seven  or  eight  year"  •'  Is  not  thia  tan- 
tamount to  a  denial  P 

Mr.  Hasting,  with  this  great  body  of  bribery  against  him, 
was  providentiidly  freed  from  Nundcomar,  one  of  liia  ac- 
coaers  ;  luid  as  good  events  do  not  come  alone  (I  think  there 
is  some  aucu  proverb),  it  did  ao  happen  that  all  the  rest,  or  a 
great  many  of  them,  ran  away.  But,  however,  the  recorded 
evidence  of  the  former  chargea  continued  ;  so  new  evidence 
came  in  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  enjoyed  that  happy  repose  which 
branded  peculation,  fixed  and  eternized  upon  the  records  of 
the  Company,  must  leave  upon  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own 
integrity. 

My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  s&j,  there  is  no  man  but  owes 
something  to  his  character.  It  is  the  grace,  undoubtedly,  of 
a  virtuous,  firm  mind  often  to  despise  common,  vulgar  ca- 
lumny'; but  if  ever  there  is  an  occasion  in  which  it  does  be- 
come such  a  mind  to  disprove  it,  it  ia  the  case  of  being 
charged  in  high  ofQi^  with  pecuniary  malversation,  pecuniary 
eoiTuption.  There  is  no  case  in  which  it  becomee  an  honest 
man — much  less  a  great  man — to  leave  upon  record  specific 
charges  against  him  of  corruption  in  hie  government,  vEithout 
taking  any  one  step  whatever  to  refute  them. 

Though  Mr.  Haatinga  took  no  atop  to  refute  the  chargea, 
he  took  many  steps  to  puniah  the  authors  of  them  ;  and 
those  miaerable  people  who  had  the  folly  to  make  complaints 
against  Mr.  Eaatings,  to  make  them  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  under  every  sanction  of  pubhc  faith, 
yet  in  consequence  of  those  chargea  every  person  concerned 
m  them  has  beea,  as  your  lordahtpa  wiU  see,  since  hia  resto- 
ration to  power,  abaolutely  undone  j  brought  trom  the  high- 
est aituation  to  the  lowest  misery  ;  so  t^t  they  may  have 
good  reason  to  repent  they  ever  trusted  an  Enghsh  council, 
that  they  ever  trusted  a  court  of  directors,  that  they  ever 
trusted  an  English  act  of  parliament,  that  they  ever  dared  to 
make  their  complaints. 
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And  here  I  charge  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  that  by  never  taking 
a  single  step  to  defeat  or  detect  the  falsehood  of  any  of 
those  charges  against  him,  and  by  pnnishing  the  authors  of 
them,  he  haa  been  guilty  of  such  a  Bubversion  of  all  the 
principles  of  British  government  as  will  deserve  and  vrill,  I 
dare  say,  meet  your  lordships'  most  severe  animadversion. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  find  a  sort  of  pause  in 
his  peculations,  a  sort  of  gap  in  the  history,  as  if  pages  were 
torn  out.  No  longer  we  meet  with  the  same  activity  in 
taking  money  that  was  before  found;  not  even  a  trace  .of 
complimentary  presents  is  to  be  found  iu  the  records  during 
the  time  whilst  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Mbnson,  aiid 
Mr.  Francis  formed  the  majority  of  the  council.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  hind  of  truce  with  that  sort  of  conduct 
for  a  whde,  and  Mr.  Hastings  rested  upon  his  arms.  How- 
ever, the  very  moment  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  power,  pecu- 
lation began  again  just  at  the  same  instant;  the  moment  we 
find  him  free  from  the  compulsion  and  terror  of  a  majority 
of  persons  otherwise  disposed  than  himself,  we  find  lum  ttb 
his  peculation  again. 

My  lords,  at  this  time  very  serious  inquiries  had  begun  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  concerning  peculation.  They  did 
not  go  directly  to  Bengal,  but  they  began  upon  the  coast  of 
Ooromandel,  and  with  the  principal  governors  there.  There 
was,  however,  an  universal  opinion  (and  justly  founded)  that 
these  inquiries  would  go  to  far  greater  lengths.  Mr.  Hastings 
was  resolved  then  to  change  the  whole  course  and  order  of 
his  proceeding.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  upon  any  ac- 
count to  lay  aside  his  system  of  bribery;  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  persevere  in.  The  point  was  now  to  reconcile  it 
with  his  safety.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  depositing  very  great 
sums  of  money  in  the  public  treasury  through  the  means  of 
the  two  persons  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  the 
deputy-treasurer  and  the  accomptant,  paying  them  in  and 
taking  bonds  for  them  as  money  of  his  ovm,  and  bearing 
legal  mterest. 

This  was  his  method  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  some  at 
least  of  his  bribes  (for  I  would  not  suggest,  nor  have  your 
lordships  to  think,  that  I  believe  that  these  were  his  only 
bribes;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  an  infinite 
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number  besides) ;  but  it  did  so  happen  that  they  were  those 
bribes  which  he  thought  might  be  discovered,  some  of  which 
he  knew  were  discovered,  aud  all  of  which  he  knew  might 
'become  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  he  might  have  concealed  them  for  ever. 
■  Every  one  knows  the  facility  of  concealing  corrupt  transac- 
tions everywhere,- in  India  particularly.  But  this  is  by  him- 
self proved  not  to  be  universally  true,  at  least  not  to  be  true 
in  his  own  opinion,  For  he  tells  vou  in  his  letter  from  Chel- 
tenham that  he  would  have  concealed  the  Nabob's  £100,000, 
but  that  the  magnitude  rendered  it  easy  of  discovery.  He, 
therefore,  avows  an  intention  of  concealment. 

But  it  happens  here  very  singularly,  that  this  sum,  which 
hia  fears  of  discovery  by  others  obliged  him  to  discover  him- 
Keif,  happens  to  be  one  of  those  of  which  no  trace  whatso- 
ever appears,  except  merely  fixjm  the  operation  of  hia  own 
apprehensions.  There  is  no  collateral  testimony;  Middle- 
ton  knew  nothing  of  it ;  Anderson  knew  nothing  of  it.  It 
was  not  directly  communicated  to  the  faithful  Larkins  or 
the  trusty  Croftes — which  proves  indeed  the  facility  of  con- 
cealment. The  fact  is,  you  find  the  apphcation  always  upon 
the  discovery.  But  concealment  or  discovery  is  a  thing  of 
accident. 

The  bribes  which  I  have  hitherto  brought  before  your 
lordships  belong  to  the  first  period  of  his  bribery,  before  he 
thought  of  the  doctrine  on  wnich  he  has  since  defended  it. 

There  are  many  other  bribes  which  we  charge  him  with 
having  received  during  this  first  period,  before  an  improving 
conversation  and  close  virtuous  connection  mth  great  lawyers 
had  taught  bim  how  to  practise  bribes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  defy  detection,  and  instead  of  punishment  to  plead  merit. 
I  am  not  bound  to  find  order  and  consistency  in  guilt ;  it  is 
the  reign  of  disorder.  The  order  of  the  proceeding,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  trace  such  a  scene  of  prevarication,  direct 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  falsification  of  the  public  accounts,  was 
this ; — From  bribes  he  knew  he  could  never  abstain ;  and  his 
then  precarious  situation  made  him  the'more  rapacious.  He 
knew  that  a  few  of  his  former  bribes  had  been  discovered, 
declared,  recorded ;  that  for  the  moment  indeed  he  was  se- 
cure, because  all  informers  had  been  punished,  and  all  con- 
cealers rewarded.    He  expected  hourly  a  total  change  in  the 
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council ;  and  that  mea  like  ClaTering  and  Moneon  might  be 
agtun  joined  to  Francis;  that  eome  great  avenger  should  arise 
from  their  ashea, — "  Exoriare  aiiquU  nostrit  ex  osgibus  Jil- 
tor," — and  that  a  more  severe  investigation  and  an  inflniteljj 
more  tiill  display  would  be  made  of  his  robbery  than  hitherto 
had  been  done.  He  therefore  began  ia  the  agony  of  his 
guilt  to  cast  about  for  some  device  by  which  he  might  con- 
tinue his  offence,  if  possible,  with  impunity, — and  possibly 
make  a,  merit  of  it.  He  therefore  first  carefully  perused  the 
act  of  parliament  forbidding  bribery,  and  his  old  covenant 
engaging  him  not  to  receive  presents.  And  here  he  was 
more  successful  than  upon  former  occasions.  If  ever  an  act 
waa  Btudioualy  and  carefully  framed  to  prevent  bribery,  it  is 
that  law  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  king,  which,  he  well  ob- 
serves, admits  no  latitude  of  construction,  no  subterfuge,  no 
escape,  no  evaaion.  Yet  has  be  found  a  defence  of  his  crimes 
even  in  the  very  provisions  which  were  made  for  their  pre- 
vention and  their  punishment.  Beaides  the  penalty  which 
belongs  to  every  informer,  the  Eaat  India  Company  waa  in- 
vested with  a  fiction  of  property  in  aU  such  bribes,  in  order 
to  drag  them  with  more  &cihty  out  of  the  corrupt  hands 
which  held  them.  The  covenant,  with  an  exception  of  £100, 
and  the  act  of  parliament  without  any  exception,  declared 
that  the  governor-general  and  council  should  receive  no  pre- 
sents for  their  otrni  use.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
system  of  bribery  and  extortion  might  be  clandeatinely  and 
safely  carried  on,  provided  the  party  taking  the  bribes  had  an 
inward  intention  and  mental  reservation  that  they  should  be 
privately  applied  to  the  Company's  service,  in  any  way  the 
briber  should  think  fit ;  and  that  on  many  occasions  this 
would  prove  the  best  method  of  supply  for  the  exigencies  of 
their  service. 

He  accordingly  formed,  or  pretended  to  form,  a  private 
bribe  exchequer,  collateral  with,  and  independent  of,  the 
Company's  pubUc  exchequer,  though  in  some  cases  admin- 
iatered  by  those  whom  for  his  purposes  he  had  plaeed  in  the 
regular  official  department.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  baa 
t^en  to  himself  an  extraordinary  degree  of  merit.  For 
surely  such  an  invention  of  finance  I  beSeve  never  was  heard 
of, — an  exchequer  wherein  extortion  was  the  assessor,  fraud 
the  cashier,  confuaion  the  accomptant,  conceabnent  the  re- 
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porter,  and  oblivion  the  remembrancer :  in  ehort,  euch  as  1 
believe  no  man,  but  one  driven  by  guilt  into  pbrenzy,  could 
ever  have  dreamed  of. 

He  treats  the  official  and  regular  directors  with  juBt  con- 
tempt,  aa  a  parcel  of  mean,  mechanical  book-keepers.  He  is 
an  eccentric  book-keeper,  a  Pindaric  accomptant.  I  have 
heard  of  "  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling."  Here 
waa  ft  revenue,  exacted  from  whom  he  pleased,  at  what  times 
he  pleased,  in  what  proportions  he  pleaaed,  through  what  per- 
sons he  pleased,  by  what  means  he  pleased,  to  be  accounted 
for  or  not  at  his  i£acretion,  and  to  be  applied  to  what  service 
he  thought  proper,  I  do  believe  your  lordships  stand  aston- 
ished at  this  scheme ;  and  indeed  I  should  be  very  loath  to 
venture  to  state  such  a  scheme  at  all,  however  I  might  have 
credited  it  myself,  to  any  sober  earii,  tf,  in  his  defence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  before  the  Lords,  he  had  not  di- 
rectly admitted  the  fact  of  taking  the  bribes  or  forbidden 
presents,  and  had  not  in  those  defences,  and  much  more  fully 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  directors,  admitted  the  fact, 
and  justified  it  upon  these  very  principles. 

As  this  is  a  thing  so  unheard  of  and  unexampled  in  the 
world,  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  account,  as  well  as  I  can, 
for  his  motives  to  it,  which  your  lordships  will  receive  or  re- 
ject, just  as  you  shall  find  them  tally  with  the  evidence  before 
you.  I  say  his  motives  to  it,  because  I  contend  that  public 
valid  reasons  for  it  he  could  have  none :  and  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  corruption  of  the  governor-general  a  resource  to  the 
Company  never  did  or  could  for  a  moment  enter  into  his 
thoughts.— I  shall  then  take  notice  of  the  juridical  construc- 
tions upon  which  he  justifies  his  acting  in  this  extraordinary 
manner. — And,  lastly,  show  you  the  concealments,  prevarica- 
tions, and  falsehoods,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  cover  it. 
Because  wherever  you  find  a  concealment  you  make  a  dis- 
covery. Accounts  of  money  received  and  paid  ought  to  be 
regular  and  official. 

He  wrote  over  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  there  were 
certain  sums  of  money  he  had  received,  and  which  were  not 
his  own,  but  that  he  had  received  them  for  their  use.  By 
this  time  his  intercourse  with  gentlemen  of  the  law  became 
more  considerable  than  it  had  Doen  before.  When  first  at- 
tacked for  presents,  he  never  denied  the  receipt  of  them,  or 
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pretended  to  aay  they  were  for  public  purposeB ;  but  upon  loot- 
ing more  into  the  covenants,  and  probably  witb  better  legal 
advice,  he  found  that  no  money  could  be  legally  received  for 
his  own  use  ;  but  as  these  bribes  were  directly  given  and  re- 
ceived aa  for  his  own  use,  yet  {saye  he)  there  waa  an  inward 
destination  of  them  in  my  own  mind  to  your  benefit,  and  to 
your  benefit  have  I  appbed  them. 

Now  here  ia  a  new  sj^stem  of  briboir,  contrary  to  law,  very 
ingenious  in  the  contrivance,  but,  I  believe,  as  unlikely  to 
produce  its  intended  effect  upon  the  mind  of  man  aa  any 

Eretence  that  was  ever  used.  Here  Mr.  Haatinga  changes 
ia  ground.  Before,  he  was  accused  as  a  peculator ;  he  did 
not  deny  the  feet ;  he  did  not  refund  the  money  ;  he  fought 
it  off;  he  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  used  all  the  nieans 
in  hia  power  to  prevent  the  inquiry.  That  was  the  first  era 
of  hia  corruption, — a  bold,  ferocious,  plain,  downright  use  of 
power.  In  the  second,  be  is  grown  a  little  more  careful  and 
guarded, — the  effect  of  subtilty.  He  appears  no  longer  as  a 
defendant;  he  holds  himselfupwithafirm,  dignified,  and  erect 
countenance,  and  says,  I  am  not  here  any  longer  as  a  delin- 

3uent,  a  receiver  of  bribes,  to  be  punished  for  whet  I  have 
one  wrong,  or  at  least  to  suffer  in  my  character  for  it.  No, 
I  am  a  great  inventive  genius,  who  have  gone  out  of  all  the 
ordinary  roads  of  finance,  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the 
unknown  regions  of  that  science,  and  have  for  the  first  time 
established  the  corruption  of  the  supreme  magistrate  as  a 
principle  of  resource  for  government. 

There  are  crimes,  undoubtedly,  of  great  magnitude,  natu- 
rally fitted  to  create  horror,  and  that  loudly  call  for  punish- 
ment, that  have  yet  no  idea  of  turpitude  annexed  to  them ; 
but  unclean  hands,  bribery,  ventJity,  and  peculation  are 
offences  of  turpitude,  such  as  in  a  governor  at  once  debase 
the  person  and  degrade  the  govemment  itself,  tnatiDg  it  not 
only  horrible  but  vile  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind. In  this  humiliation  and  abjectness  of  guilt  he  comes 
here  not  as  a  criminal  on  his  defence, but  as  avast  fertile  genius, 
who  has  made  astonishing  discoveries  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  — "  Dicam  insiqne,  reeens,  alio  indicium  ore  " — who, 
bj^  bis  flaming  zeal  and  the  prolific  ardour  and  energy  of  his 
mind,  has  boldly  dashed  out  of  the  common  path,  ana  served 
his  country  by  new  and  untrodden  ways  ;  and  now  he  gener- 
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ously  communicates,  for  the  benefit  of  all  fiiture  governors 
and  all  future  govemmenta,  the  grand  arcanum  of  hia  long 
and  toilsome  reaearch^.  He  is  the  flrat,  but  if  we  do  not 
take  good  care  he  will  not  be  the  last,  that  has  established 
the  corruption  of  the  supreme  magiatrate  among  the  settled 
resources  of  the  state  ;  and  he  leaves  this  principle  as  a  bounti- 
ful donation,  aa  the  richest  deposit  that  ever  was  made  in  the 
teaaury  of  Bengal.  He  claims  glory  and  renown  from  that 
by  which  every  other  person  since  the  beginning  of  time  has 
beea  dishonoured  ana  disgraced.  It  has  been  said  of  an 
ambassador,  that  he  is  a  person  employed  to  tell  lies  for  the 
advantage  of  the  court  that  senas  him.  His  ia  patriotic 
bribery  and  public-spirited  corruption.  He  is  a  peculator 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  U  baa  been  said  that  private 
vicea  are  public  benefita.  He  goes  the  full  length  of  that 
position,  onA  turns  his  private  peculation  into  a  public  good. 
This  is  what  you  are  to  thank  him  for.  You  are  to  consider 
him  as  a  great  inventor  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Hastings 
improves  on  this  principle.  He  ia  a  robber  in  groaa,  and  a 
thief  in  detail ;  he  ateals,  he  filches,  he  plunders,  he  oppresses, 
he  exhorts — all  for  the  good  of  the  dear  East  India  Company 
— all  for  the  advantage  of  hia  honoured  masters,  the  proprie- 
tors— all  in  gratitude  to  the  dear  perfidious  court  of  direct- 
ors, who  have  been  in  a  practice  to  heap  "  insults  on  his  per- 
aon,  slanders  on  his  character,  and  indignities  on  his  station; 
who  never  bad  the  confidence  in  him  that  they  had  in  the 
meanest  of  his  predecessors." 

If  you  sanction  this  practice,  if,  after  all  you  have  ex- 
acted from  the  people  by  your  taxes  and  public  imposts, 
you  are  to  let  loose  your  servants  upom  them  to  extort  by 
bribery  and  peculation  what  they  can  from  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  public  service  only  whenever 
they  please,  this  shocking  consequence  will  follow  from  it. 
If  vour  governor  is  discovered  iu  taking  a  bribe,  he  wiU  say, 
What  is  that  to  youP  mind  your  buaineas;  I  intend  it  for  the 
public  service.  The  man  who  dares  to  accuse  him  loses  the 
Kivour  of  the  governor-general  and  the  India  Company. 
They  will  say,  the  governor  has  been  doing  a  meritorious 
action,  extorting  bribes  for  our  benefit,  and  you  have  the  im- 
pudence to  think  of  prosecuting  him.  So  that  the  moment  the 
bribe  is  detected  it  is  instantly  turned  into  a  merit ;  and  we 
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Bball  prove  that  this  ia  the  case  with  Mr.  Hastings,  whenever 
a  bribe  has  been  diacovered. 

I  am  now  to  inform  your  lordships,  that,  when  he  made 
these  great  discoveries  to  the  court  of  directors,  he  never 
tells  them  who  gave  him  the  money  ;  upon  what  occasion  he 
received  it ;  hy  what  hands  ;  or  to  what  purposes  he  applied  it. 

When  he  can  himself  give  no  account  of  his  motives,  and 
even  declares  that  he  cannot  assign  any  cause,  I  am  author- 
ized and  required  to  find  motives  for  him — corrupt  motives 
for  a  corrupt  act.  There  is  no  one  capital  act  of  his  adminis- 
tratioQ  that  did  not  strongly  imply  corruption.  When  a 
man  is  known  to  be  free  from  all  imputation  of  taking  money, 
and  it  becomes  an  established  part  of  his  character,  the  errors, 
or  even  crimes,  of  bis  administration  ought  to  be,  and  are  in 
general,  traced  to  other  sources.  You  know  it  is  a  maxim. 
But  once  convict  a  man  of  bribery  in  any  instance,  and  once 
by  direct  evidence,  and  you  are  furnished  with  a  rule  of  irre- 
sistible presumption  that  every  other  irregular  act,  by  which 
unlawful  gain  may  arise,  is  done  upon  the  same  corrupt 
motive.  Semet  jnalut  prceswnitw  semper  mahu.  As  for  good 
acts  candour,  charity,  justice,  oblige  me  not  to  dSsign  evil 
motives,  unless  they  serve  some  scandalous  purpose,  or 
terminate  in  some  manifest  evil  end, — so  justice,  reason,  and 
common  sense  compel  me  to  suppose  that  wicked  acts  have 
been  done  upon  motives  correspondent  to  their  nature. 
Otherwise  I  reverse  all  the  principles  of  judgment  which  can 
guide  the  human  mind,  and  accept  even  the  symptoms,  the 
marks,  and  criteria  of  guilt,  as  presumptions  of  innocence. 
One  that  confounds  good  and  evil  is  an  enemy  to  the  good. 

His  conduct  upon  these  occasions  may  be  thought  irra- 
tional. Bat,  thank  Ood,  guilt  was  never  a  rational  thing;  it 
distorts  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  perverts  them,  it 
leaves  a  Tnan  no  longer  in  the  tree  use  of  his  reason ;  it  puts 
him  into  Conxion,  He  has  recourse  to  such  miserable  and 
absurd  expedients  for  covering  his  guilt,  as  all  those  who  are 
used  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment  know  have  been  the  cause 
of  detection  of  half  the  villanies  in  the  world.  To  argue  that 
these  could  not  be  his  reasons,  because  they  were  not  wise, 
Bound,  and  substantial,  would  be  to  suppose,  what  is  not  true, 
that  bad  men  were  always  discreet  and  able.  But  I  can  very 
well  from  the  circumstauces  discover  motives,  which  may 
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sffbct  a  &^^7>  superficial,  shattered,  guilty,  anxious,  restless 
mind,  full  01  the  weak  resources  of  iraud,  craft,  and  intrigue, 
that  might  induce  him  to  make  these  diBCoveries,  and  to  make 
them  in  the  maimer  he  has  done.  Not  rational  and  well- 
fitted  for  their  purposes,  I  am  very  ready  to  admit.  For 
God  forbid  that  guilt  should  ever  leave  a  man  the  free,  undis- 
turbed use  of  his  faculti^.  For  as  guilt  never  rose  &om  a 
true  use  of  our  rational  faculties,  so  it  is  very  frequently 
BuhveraiTe  of  them.  God  forbid  that  prudence,  the  first  of 
all  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  supreme  director  of  them  all, 
should  ever  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  vices. — 
No ;  it  takes  the  lead,  aod  is  never  found  where  justice  does 
not  accon^any  it ;  and,  if  erer  it  is  attempted  to  bring  it  into 
the  service  of  the  vices,  it  immediately  subverts  their  cause. 
It  tends  to  their  discovery,  and,  1  hope  and  trust,  finally  to 
their  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  to  remark  to  your  lordships,  that 
the  accounts  he  has  given  of  one  of  these  Bums  of  money 
are  totally  false  and  contradictory.  *  How  there  is  not  a 
stronger  presumption,  nor  can  one  want  more  reason,  to  judge 
a  transaction  fraudulent,  than  that  the  accounts  given  of  it 
are  contradictory ;  and  he  has  given  three  accounts  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  each  other.  He  is  asked,  H.ow  came 
you  to  take  bonds  for  this  money  if  it  was  not  your  own  ? 
How  came  you  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  state  of^  the  Com-_ 
pany's  records,  and  to  state  yourself  a  lender  to  the  Company, 
when  in  reality  you  was  their  debtor?  Hia  answer  was,  I 
really  cannot  tell ;  I  have  forgot  my  reasons ;  the  distance 
of  time  is  so  great  (namely,  a  time  of  about  two  years, 
or  not  BO  long),  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  matter ; 
perht^a  I  had  this  motive ;  perhaps  I  had  another ;  (but 
what  is  the  most  curious)  perhaps  I  Lad  none  at  all 
which  I  can  now  recollect.  You  shall  hear  the  account 
which  Mr.  Hastings  himself  gives,  his  own  fraudulent 
representation  of  these  corrupt  transactions.  "  For  my  mo- 
tivea  for  withholding  the  several  receipts  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council  or  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  for  taking 
bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  others  into  the 
treasury  as  deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  have  generally 
accounted  in.  my  letter  to  the  honourable  the  court  of  directors 
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of  the  22d  of  May,  1782,  namely,  that  I  either  choose  to  con- 
ceal the  first  receipts  from  public,  cimoaity  by  receiving  bonda 
for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any  studied  design 
which  my  memory,  at  that  distance  of  time,  could  verify ; 
and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same 
means  with  the  reiit.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of  my  intentions 
after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having  declared  at  the  time  that 
many  particulars  had  escaped  my  remembrance ;  neither 
shall  I  attempt  to  add  more  tfiHo  the  clearer  affirmation  of  the 
facts  implied  in  that  report  of  them,  and  such  inferences  as 
necessarily  or  with  a  strong  probability  follow  them." 

My  lords,'you  see,  as  to  any  direct  explanation,  that  he 
fairly  gives  it  up  :  he  has  used  artifice  and  stratagem,  which 
he  knows  will  not  do ;  and  at  last  attempts  to  cover  the 
treachery  of  his  conduct  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory. 
Frequent  appHcationB  were  made  to  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this 
article  from  the  Company- — gentle  hints,  gemitut  coltembce — 
rather  little  amorous  complaints,  that  he  was  not  more  open 
^d  communicative ;  but  all  these  gentle  insinuations  were 
never  able  to  draw  from  him  any  further  account  till  he 
.  came  to  England.  When  he  came  here,  he  left  not  only  his 
memory,  but  all  his  notes  and  references,  behind  iu  India. 
When  in  India,  the  Company  could  get  no  account  of  them, 
because  he  himself  was  not  in  England ;  and  when  he  was  in 
England,  they  could  get  no  account,  because  his  papers  were 
in  India.  He  then  sends  over  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  give  that 
account  of  hia  affairs  which  he  was  not  able  to  give  bint> 
self.  Observe,  here  is  a  man  taking  money  privately,  cor- 
ruptly, and  which  was  to  be  sanctified  by  the  mture  applica- 
tion of  it,  taking  false  securities  to  cover  it ;  and  who,  when 
called  upon  to  tell  whom  he  got  the  money  from,  for  what 
ends,  and  on  what  occasion,  neither  will  tell  m  India,  nor  can 
tell  in  England,  but  sends  for  such  an  account  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  furnish. 

I  am  now  to  bring  before  you  an  account  of  what  I  think 
much  the  moat  serions  part  of  the  effects  of  bis  system  of 
bribery,  corruption,  and  peculation.  My  lords,  I  am  to  state 
to  you  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  means  he  made 
use  of  to  lay  all  the  country  under  contribution-,  to  bring  the 
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whole  into  aucb  dejection  as  should  put  his  bribes  out  of  the 
way  of  diecovery.  Such  another  example  of  holdneaa  and 
contriyance  I  believe  the  world  cannot  famish. 

I  have  already  shown  amongst  the  maaa  of  hia  corruptions, 
that  be  let  the  whole  of  the  lands  to  farm  to  the  banvans. 
Nest,  that  he  sold  the  whole  Mahomedan  government  of  that 
country  to  a  woman.  This  was  bold  enough,  one  should 
think ;  but  without  entering  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
revenue  change,  in  1772,  I  am  to  tell  your  lordships,  that  he 
had  appointed, six  provincial  councils,  each  consisting  of 
many  members,  who  had  the  ordinary  administration  of  civil 
justice  in  that  country,  and  the  whole  buainesB  of  the  colleC' 
tion  of  the  revenues. 

These  provincial  councils  accounted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  who  in  the  revenue  department  bad  the 
whole  management,  control,  and  regulation  of  the  revenue. 
Mr.  Hastings  did  in  several  papers  to  the  court  of  directors 
declare,  that  the  establishment  of  these  provincial  councUs, 
which  at  first  he  stated  only  as  experimental,  had  proved 
uaeful  in  the  experiment.  And  on  that  use,  and  upon  that 
experiment,  he  had  sent  even  the  plan  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  have  it  confirmed  with  the  last  and  most  sacred  au- 
thority of  this  country.  The  court  of  directors  desired,  that, 
if  be  thought  any  other  method  more  proper,  he  would  send 
it  to  them  for  their  approbation. 

Thus  the  whole  face  of  the  British  government,  the  whole 
of  its  order  and  constitution,  remained  from  1772  to  1781. 
He  had  got  rid,  some  time  before  this  period,  by  death,  of 
General  Clavering ;  by  death,  of  Colonel  Monson ;  and  by 
vexation  and  persecution,  and  his  consequent  dereliction  of 
authority,  he  bad  shaken  off  Mr.-  Prancia.  The  whole  coun- 
cil consisting  only  of  himself  and  Mr.  "Wbeler,  he,  having 
the  casting  vote,  was  in  effect  the  whole  council ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  principle,  decency,  and  decorum  ren- 
dered it  improper  for  him  to  do  any  extraordinary  acts  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  court  of  directors,  that  was  the  time. 
Mr,  Wbeler  was  taken  off,  despair  perhaps  rendering  the 
man,  who  had  been  in  opposition  futilely  before,  compliable. 
The  man  is  dead.  He  certainly  did  not  oppose  him ;  if  he 
had,  it  would  have  been  in  vain.  But  tbose  very  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  it  atrocious  in  Mr.  Hastings  to  make 
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any  change,  induced  him  to  make  this. — He  tbonglit  that  a 
moment'B  time  waa  not  to  beloat, — tbat  other  colleagues  might 
come  where  he  might  be  overpowered  hy  a  majority  again, 
and  not  able  to  pureue  his  corrupt  plans.  Therefore  he  'was 
resolved — your  lordBliipB  will  remaA  the  whole  of  this  most 
daring  and  systematic  plan  of  briheij  and  peculation, — he 
resolved  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  council  in  future 
to  check  or  control  bim  in  any  of  hie  evil  practices. 

The  first  thing  he  did  waa  to  fonn  an  oatensible  conncil  at 
Calcutta  for  the  management  of  the  revenues,  which  was  not 
effectually  hound,  except  it  thought  fit,  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  Bupremo  council.  9e  delegated  to  them —  that  is,  to 
four  covenanted  servanta — those  functions  which,  by  act  of 
parliament  and  the  Company's  orders,  were  to  be  exercised 
by  the  council  general ;  he  delegated  to  four  gentlemen,  crea- 
tures  of  his  own,  big  own  powers,  hnt  he  laid  them  out  to 
good  interest.    It  appears  odd,  that  one  of  the  first  acta  of  a 

fovemor-general,  80  jealous  of  his  power  as  he  is  known  to 
e,  as  soon  as  he  had  all  the  power  m  bia  own  hands,  ahould 
be  to  put  all  the  revenuea  out  of  bia  own  control.  This  upon 
the  firet  view  is  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  His  next  step 
was,  without  apprising  the  court  of  directora  of  hia  intention, 
or  without  having  given  an  idea  of  any  auch  intention  to  his 
colleagues  while  alive,  either  tiioae  who  died  in  India  or  those 
who  afterwards  returned  to  Europe  in  one  day,  in  a  moment 
to  annihilate  the  whole  authority  of  the  provincial  councils, 
and  delegate  the  whole  power  to  theae  four  gentlemen. 
These  four  gentlemen  had  for  their  secretary  an  agent  given 
them  by  Mr.  Haatings ;  a  name  that  you  will  often  hear  of 
— a  name  at  the  sound  of  which  all  India  turns  pale — the 
moat  wicked,  the  most  atrocious,  the  boldeat,  the  most 
■  dexterous  villain  that  ever  the  rank  aervitude  of  that  country 
has  produced.  My  lords,  I  am  speaking  with  the  most  as- 
sured freedom,  because  there  never  waa  a  friend  of  Mr.  Haat- 
inga,  there  never  was  a  foe  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there  never  waa 
any  human  person  that  ever  difiered  on  thia  occasion,  or  ex- 
presaed  any  other  idea  of  Gunga  Ot>vin  Sing,  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  whom  he  intrusted  with  this  important  post. 
But  you  shall  bear  from  the  account  given  by  themselves 
what  the  council  thought  of  their  fmictions,  of  their  efficiency 
for  the  cbai^,  and  in  whose  hands  tbat  efficiency  really  was. 
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I  beg,  hope,  and  tn^,  that  your  lordships  will  learn  from 
tlae  persons  theraselTes  who  were  appointed  to  execute  the 
office  their  opinion  of  the  real  eiecution  of  it,  io  order  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  plan  for  which  he  destroyed  the  whole 
SEi^Iish  administration  in  India.  "  The  committee  must  hare 
a  dewan,  or  executive  officer,  call  him  by  what  name  you 
please.  This  man  in  fact  has  all  the  revenue  paid  at  the 
presidency  at  his  diapoaal,  and  can,  if  he  has  any  abilities, 
bring  all  the  ratters  under  contribution.  It  ^  little  advan- 
tage to  restrain  the  committee  themselvea  from  bribery  or 
corruption,  when  their  executive  officer  has  the  power  of 
practising  both  undetected. 

"  To  display  the  arts  employed  by  a  native  on  such  oeca- 
Bions  would  ml  a  volume.  He  discovers  the  secret  resources 
of  the  semindars  and  renters,  their  enemies  and  competitors ; 
atod  by  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear,  raised  upon  these  foun- 
dations, he  can  work  them  to  his  purpose.  The  committee, 
with  the  best  intentions,  best  abUities,  and  steadiest  applica- 
tion, must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  dewan." 

Your  lordships  see  what  the  opinion  of  the  council  was  of 
their  own  constitution.  Tou  see  for  what  it  was  made,  Tou 
see  for  what  purposes  the  great  revenue- trust  was  taken  irom 
the  coimcil  general,  from  the  supreme  government.  Ton 
eee  for  what  purposes  the  executive  power  was  destroyed. 
Xou  have  it  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  commission, 
at  first  four  in  number,  and  afrerwards  five,  who  was  the  most 
active  efficient  member  of  it.  Tou  see  it  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing ; 
that  integrity,  ability,  and  vigilance  could  avail  nothing ;  that 
the  whole  country  might  bo  laid  under  contribution  oy  this 
man,  and  that  he  eould  thus  practise  bribery  vtith  impunity. 
Thus,  your  lordships  see,  the  delegation  of  all  the  authority 
of  the  country,  above  and  below,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  t«  ^ 
this  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  The  screen,  the  veil  spread  before 
this  transaction,  is  torn  open  by  the  very  people  themselves 
who  are  the  tools  in  it.  They  confess  they  can  do  nothing ; 
they  know  they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Ghmga 
Ctoviu  Sing ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  uses  his  name  and  authority 
to  make  them  such  in  the  hands  of  the  basest,  the  wickedest, 
the  corrupteat,  the  most  audacious  and  atrocious  villain  ever 
heard  of.    It  is  to  him  all  the  English  authority  is  sacrificed, 
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and  four  gentlemen  are  appoiDted  to  be  his  tools  and  isHtm- 
menta. — Tools  and  matrumeuts  for  what?  They  themaelves 
atate,  that,  if  he  has  the  inclination,  he  has  the  power  and 
ability,  to  lay  the  whole  country  irader  contribution ;  that  he 
eutera  into  the  moat  minute  aecrets  of  every  iadividual  in  it, 
gets  into  the  bottom  of  their  family  affaira,  and  baa  a  power 
totaUy  to  aubvcrt  and  destroy  them ;  and  we  shaD  show  upon 
that  head  that  be  well  fulfilled  the  purptfflea  for  which  he 
was  appointed.  Did  Mr.  Haatines  pretend  to  say,  that  he 
destroyed  the  provincial  counciia  for  their  corruptness  or  in- 
aufficiency,  when  he  dissolved  them  ?  No  ;  ho  aaya  he  has 
no  objection  to  their  competency,  no  charge  to  make  flgainat 
their  conduct,  but  that  he  has  destroyed  them  for  hia  new 
arrangement.  And  what  is  hia  new  arrangement  ?  Grunga 
Govin  Sing.  Forty  Engliah  gentlemen  were  removed  from 
their  offices  by  that  change.  Mr.  H^tings  did  it,  however, 
very  economically ;  for  all  these  gentlemen  were  instantly  put 
upon  pensions,  and  consequently  burdened  the  establiabment 
with  a  new  charge.  WeU,  but  the  new  council  waa  formed 
and  constituted  upon  a  very  economical  principle  also.  These 
five  gentlemen,  you  will  have  it  in  proof,  with  the  necesaary 
expenses  of  their  office,  were  a  charge  of  £62,000  a  year  upon 
the  eatablishment.  But  for  great,  eminent,  eapital  services, 
£62,000,  though  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  waa  thought 
fit  to  be  allowed  for  the  members  of  the  aupreme  council 
itaelf,  m^  be  admitted.  I  will  pass  it.  It  shall  be  granted 
to  Mj.  Hastinga  that  theae  pensiona,  thoogh  they  created  a 
new  burden  on  the  establishment,  were  all  weU  disposed, 
provided  the  council  did  their  duty.  But  you  have  heard 
what  they  say  themaelvea — they  are  not  there  put  to  do  any 
duty,  they  can  do  no  duty;  their  abilities,  their  integrity 
avail  them  nothing, — they  are  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunga 
Govin  Sing.  Mr.  Hastinga  then  baa  loaded  the  revenue 
with  £62,(W0  a  year,  to  m^e  Gunga  Govin  Sing  master  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Oriasa.  What  muat  the 
thing  to  be  moved  be,  when  the  machinery,  when  the  neceaaary 
tools  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  have  coat  £62,000  a  year  to  the 
Company?  There  it  is^it  is  not  my  representation — not 
the  repreaentation  of  observant  atrangers,  of  good  and  decent 
people,  that  underatand  the  nature  of  that  aervice,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  tools  themselves. 
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Ifow,  did  Mr.  Hastings  employ  Gunga  GoTin  Sing  witli- 
onfc  a  knowledge  of  his  character  ?  Hia  character  was  known 
to  Mr.  HaatingB  ;  it  was  recorded  long  before,  when  he  was 
turned  out  of  another  office.  During  my  long  residence, 
says  he,  in  this  country,  this  is  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the 
character  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  being  infamous.  No  in- 
formation I  have  receiyed,  though  I  have  heard  many  people 
epeak  ill  of  him,  ever  pointed  to  any  particular  act  of  infamy 
committed  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  I  have  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  What  I  understood  of 
hia  character  has  been  from  Europeans  as  well  as  natives, 
Ailep^"  He  had  many  enemies  at  the  time  he  was  proposed 
to  be  employed  in  the  Company's  Bcrvice,  and  not  on*  advo- 
eaie  among  the  natives  who  had  immediate  access  to  myself. 
I  think,  therefore,  if  bis  character  had  been  such  as  haa  been 
described,  the  knowledge  of  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
have  been  ascertained  to  me  by  the  tpecifie  facts.  I  have 
beard  him  loaded,  as  I  have  many  others,  with  general  re- 
proaches, but  have  never  heard  any  one  espress  a  doubt  of 
Am  ahilitiet."  Now,  if  anything  in  the  world  should  induce 
you  to  put  the  whole  trust  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  both 
above  and  below,  into  the  bands  of  a  single  man,  and  to 
delegate  to  him  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  it  must 
be  tbat  be  either  was,  or  at  least  was  reputed  to  be,  a  man  of 
integrity.  Mr.  Hastings  does  not  pretend  that  be  is  reputed 
to  be  a  man  of  integrity.  He  knew  that  be  was  not  able  to 
contradict  the  charge  brought  gainst  him ;  and  tbat  be  had 
been  turned  out  of  office  by  his  colleagues,  for  reasons  m- 
signed  upon  record,  and  approved  by  the  directors, — for  mal- 
reraation  in  office.  He  had,  indeed,  crept  a^in  into  the 
Calcutta  committee ;  and  they  were  upon  the  pomt  of  turning 
him  out  for  m  Jversation,  when  Mr.  Hastings  saved  them  the 
trouble  by  turning  out  the  whole  committee,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  five  members.  So  that  in  all  times,  in  all  cha- 
racters, in  all  places,  he  stood  as  a  man  of  a  bad  character 
and  evil  repute,  though  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  great 
abilities. 

My  lords,  permit  me  for  one  moment  to  drop  my  represent- 
ative character  here,  and  to  speak  to  your  lordships  only  as  a 
man  of  some  eiperience  in  the  world,  and  conversant  with  the 
oSairs  of  men,  and  with  the  characters  of  men. 
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I  do  tbea  declare  m^  conviction,  and  wieh  it  ma;  stand,  re- 
corded to  poeterity,  that  there  never  waa  a  bad  man  that  had 
ability  iorgood  service.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  men ; 
their  minds  are  so  diBtorted  to  selfish  piupoaes,  to  knavish, 
artificial,  and  crafty  means  of  accompliRbtng  those  selfish 
ends,  that,  if  pat  to  any.  good  service,  they  are  poor,  dull, 
helpless.  Their  natural  faculties  never  have  that  direction, 
— they  are  paralytic  on  that  side ; — the  muscles,  if  I  may  use 
the  eipresBion,  th^t  ought  to  move  it  are  bR  dead.  They 
know  nothing,  but  how  to  pursue  selfish  "ends  by  wicked  and 
indirect  means.  No  man  ever  knowingly  employed  a  had 
man  on  account  of  his  abilities,  but  for  evil  ends.  -  Mr. 
Hastings  knew  this  man  to  be  bad;  all  the  world  knew  hJtn 
to  be  bad ;  and  how  did  he  employ  him  ?  In  such  a  manner 
as  that  he  might  be  controlled  by  others  P  A  great  deal 
might  be  said  for  him,  if  this  had  been  the  case.  There 
might  be  circumstances  in  which  such  a  man  might  be  used 
in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But  who  ever  thought  of  putting 
such  a  man  virtually  in  possession  of  the  whole  authority 
both  of  the  commitee  and  tae  council  general,  and  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  whole  country  P 

As  soon  as  we  find  Gunga  Govia  Sing  here,  we  find  him 
employed  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  meant  to  be  employed ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  find  him  employed  in  taking  corrupt  bribes 
and  corrupt  presents  for  Mr.  Hastings.  Though  the  com- 
mittee were  tools  in  his  hands,  he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hastings ;  for  he  had,  as  we  shall  prove,  constant, 
uniform,  and  close  communications  ^th  Mr.  Hastings. 
And,  indeed,  we  may  be  saved  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  of 

Eroof ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  by  acknowledging  him  to 
e  his  bribe-broker,  has  pretty  well  authenticated  a  secret 
correspondence  between  them.  For  the  nest  great  bribe 
as  yet  discovered  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  about  the 
time  of  his  great  operation  of  1731,  was  the  bribe  of  £40,000, 
which  we  diorge  to  have  been  privately  taken  from  one  of 
two  persons,  but  from  which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  paid 
to  him  through  this  fictions  black  a^ent  of  his  iniquities, 
Gunga  Qovin  Sing,  The  discovery  is  made  by  another 
agent  of  his,  called  Mr.  Larkina,  one  of  his  white  nnbe  con- 
fidants, and  by  him  made  accountant-generil  to  the  supreme 
presidency.     For  this  sum,  so  clandestinely  and  corruptly 
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teken,  he  received  a  bond  to  himself,  on  his  own  sccount,  as 
for  money  lent  to  the  Companj.  For,  upon,  the  trequeut, 
preBsing,  tender  solicitations  of  the  court  of  directors,  always 
iaaiauat«d  to  him  iu  a  very  delicate  manner,  Mr.  Hastings 
bad  written  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  some  of 
his  own  bribes ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Larkins  sent  over  an 
account  of  various  bribes ;  an  account  which,  even  before  it 
comes  directly  in  evidence  before  you,  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
your  lordBhips  to  read.  In  this  account,  under  the  head 
IHnagepore,  No.  I,  I  find,  "  Duiplicafc  copy  of  the  pariieulari 
afdebft,  in  tohich  the  component  parts  of  sundry  tum»  received 
on  the  account  of  the  Sonowable  Company  ofMerckaatt  trailing 
to  the  Eatt-Indies  loere  received  hy  Mr.  Hastings,  and  paid  to 
the  fuh-treatnrer."  We  find  here,  IHnagepore  peshcush,  four 
lacia  of  ngiees — eahtleal,  that  is,  an  agreement  to  pay  four 
lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  three  were  received,  and  one  re- 
mained in  oalance  at  the  time  this  account  was  made  out. 
Ail  tliat  we  can  team  from  this  account,  afber  all  our  re- 
searches, after  aU  the  court  of  directors  could  do  to  liqueeze 
it  out  of  him,  is — that  he  received  from  Dinagepore,  at  twelve 
monthly  payments,  a  sum  of  about  three  lacks  of  rupees, 
upon  an  engagement  to  pay  him  four; — that  is,  he  received 
about  £80,000  out  of  £40,000  which  was  to  be  paid  him ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  received  this  sum  through  the  hands 
of  Gunga  Govin  Sing;  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  angry 
with  Gunga  Govin  Sing  for  having  kept  back  or  de&auded 
him  of  the  sum  of  £10,000  out  of  the  £40,000.  To  keep  back 
from  him  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  bribe  was  very  repre- 
hensible behaviour  in  Gunga  Gh>vin  Sing,  certainly  very  un- 
worthy of  the  great  and  hij;h  trust  which  Mr.  Hastings 
reposed  in  his  integrity.  My  lords,  this  letter  tells  us  tar. 
Hastings  was  much  irritated  at  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  Tou  wiU 
hereafter  see  how  Mr.  Hastings  behaves  to  persons  against 
whom  he  is  irritated  for  their  frauds  upon  him  in  their  joint 
concerns.  In  the  mean  time  Gunga  Govin  Sing  rests  with 
you  as  a  person  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  is  displeased  on 
account  of  infidelity  in  the  honourable  trust  of  bnbe-under- 
t&ker  and  manager. 

My  lords,  you  are  not  very  much  enhghtened,  I  beHeve, 
by  seeing  these  words  IHnagepore  petheuik.  We  find  a 
province,  we  find  a  sum  of  money,  we  find  an  agent,  and 
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we  find  a  receiver.  The  province  is  Dinagepore,  the  agent 
in  Qimga  Chvin  Sim,  the  tmrt  agreed  on  is  £40,000,  and  the 
receiver  of  a  part  of  that  is  Mr.  Saltings.  This  ie  all  that 
can  be  seen.  Who  it  was  that  gave  tma  sum  of  money  to 
Ml".  Hastings  in  this  manner  does  no  way  appear, — it  is 
murder  hy  person*  ttnhnotnn ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Hastinga,  after  all  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  parlia- 
ment, of  the  Company,  and  the  public,  has  left  the  account 
of  this  bribe. 

Let  UB,  hov/ever,  now  see  what  was  the  state  of  transac- 
tions at  Dinagepore  at  that  period.  For  if  Mr.  Hastioge, 
in  the  transactions  at  that  period,  did  anything  for  that 
countrv,  it  must  he  presumed  this  money  was  given  for  th<«e 
acts ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  confesaeB  it  was  a  sum  of  mone^  cor- 
ruptly received,  but  honestly  appHed.  It  does  not  signify 
much,  at  firat  view,  from  whom  he  received  it ;  it  is  enough 
t-o  fii  upon  him  that  he  did  receive  it.  But  because  the 
consequences  of  hie  bribes  make  the  niwn  part  of  what  I 
intend  to  bring  before  your  lordships,  I  shall  beg  to  state  to 
you,  with  your  indulgence,  what  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover by  a  very  close  investigation  of  the  records  respecting 
this  business  of  Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore,  Bungpore,  and  Edraekpore  make  a  country,  I 
believe,  pretty  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  northern  counties 
of  England^  Yorkshire  included  ;  it  is  no  mean  country,  and 
it  has  a  prince  of  great,  ancient,  illustrious  descent  at  the 
head  of  it,  called  the  Rajah  of  Dinagepore. 

I  find  that,  about  the  month  of  July,  1780,  the  Eajah  of 
Dinagepore  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness  died,  leaving  a 
half  brother  and  an  adopted  son.  A  litigation  respecting  the 
succession  instantly  arose  in  the  family  ;  and  this  litigation 
was  of  course  referred  to,  and  was  finally  to  be  decided  by, 
the  governor-general  in  council, — being  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  which  the  decision  of  all  these  questions  was  to 
be  referred.  This  cause  came  before  Mr.  Hastings,  and  1 
find  that  he  decided  the  (question  in  favour  of  the  adopted 
son  of  the  Bajah  against  his  half  brother.  I  find  that  upon 
that  decision  a  rent  was  settled,  and  a  peshcush,  or  fine, 
paid. — So  that  all  that  is  in  this  transaction  is  fair  and 
above-board  ;  there  is  a  dispute  settled ;  there  is  a  fine  paid ; 
there  ia  a  rent  reserved  to  the  Company  ;  and  the  whole  is 
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a  &ir  settlement.  But  I  find  along  with  it  very  estraordinaiy 
acta ;  for  I  find  Mr.  Hastily  tt^ing  part  in  favour  of  tlie 
minor,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  otnera,  and  contrary  to 
Ilia  own.  I  find  that  he  n^ve  the  guardiaoHhip  of  thia 
adopted  son  to  the  brother  ctf  the  Bonnee,  as  she  is  called, 
or  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Bajah  ;  and  though  the  hear- 
ing and  settling  of  this  business  was  actually  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  his  ofBce,  yet  I  find  that,  when  the  steward  of  the 
province  of  Dinagepore  was  coining  down  to  represent  this 
case  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  pretence  that  it 
would  only  tend  to  increase  the  ^nily  dissensions,  so  far 
&om  hearing  fully  all  the  parties  in  this  business,  not  only 
sent  him  back,  but  ordered  him  to  be  actually  turned  out  of 
his  office.  If  then  the  £40,000  be  the  same  with  the  money 
taken  from  the  Bajah  in  1780,  to  which  account  it  seema  to 
refer  (for  it  was  taken  in  regular  payments,  beginning  July 
1780,  and  ending  at  the  same  penod  in  1781),  it  was  a  sum 
of  money  corruptly  taken  by  liim  as  a  judge  in  a  litigation 
of  inhentance  between  two  great  parties.  So  that  he  re- 
ceived tte  sum  of  £40,000  for  a  judgment ;  which,  whether 
that  judgment  was  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  he  corruptly 
received. 

This  sum  was  received,  as  your  lordships  will  observe, 
through  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  He  was  the  broker  of  the 
agreement ;  fae  was  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it  by 
monthly  instalments,  and  he  was  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
— His  son  was  in  the  office  of  register-general  of  the  whole 
country,  who  had  in  his  custody  all  the  papers,  documents, 
and  everything  which  could  tend  to  settle  a  litigation  among 
the  parties. 

If  Mr.  Hastings  took  this  bribe  from  the  Bajah  of  Dinage- 
pore, he  took  a  bribe  &om  an  iuiant  of  five  years  old  through 
the  hands  of  the  register.  That  is,  the  judge  receives  a 
bribe  though  the  hmda  of  the  keeper  of  the  genealogies 
of  the  fmiily,  the  records,  and  other  documents,  which  must 
have  had  the  principal  share  in  settling  the  question. 

This  history  of  this  Dinagepore  peshcush  is  the  publicone 
received  by  the  Company,  and  which  is  entered  upon  the 
record — but  not  the  private,  and  probably  the  true,  history  of 
this  corrupt  transaction. 

Very  soon  after  this  decision,  very  soon  after  this  peehcush 
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was  given,  we  find  all  the  officen  of  the  young  Bajah,  who  was 
Buppoaed  to  have  giren  it,  turned  out  of  their  employment -by 
Q-unga  Govin  Sing,  by  the  very  man  who  received  the  peeh- 
cush  for  Mr.  HastingB.  "We  find  them  all  turned  out  of  their 
employments  :  ve  find  them  all  aecMieed,  without  any  appear- 
ance or  trace  m  the  records  of  any  proof  of  embezzlement,  of 
neglect  in  the  education  of  the  minor  Sajab,  of  the  miBman- 
agement  of  his  affairs,  or  the  aUotment  of  an  unsuitable  allow- 
ance. And  accordingly  to  prevent  the  relations  of  his  adopted 
mother — to  prevent  tnos6  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
immediate  interest  in  the  family- — from  abusing  the  trust  of 
hia  education,  and  the  trost  of  the  management  of  his  fortune, 
Chinga  Gkivin  Sing — (for  I  trust  your  lordships  would  not 
Buffer  me,  if  I  had  a  mind,  to  quote  that  tool  of  a  thing  the 
committee  of  revenue,  bought  at  £62,000  a  year,  you  would 
not  suffer  me  to  name  it,  especially  when  you  know  all  the 
secret  agency  of  bribes  in  the  hand  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing) — ■ 
this  Gunga  Govin  Sing  produces  soon  after  another  charac- 
ter, to  whom  he  consigns  the  custody  of  the  whole  family  and 
the  whole  province. 

I  will  do  Mr.  Hastings  the  justit*  to  say,  that,  if  he  had 
knovm  there  was  another  man  more  accomplished  in  all  ini- 
quity than  Ghmga  Oovin  Sing,  he  would  not  have  given  him 
the  first  place  in  his  confidence.  But  there  is  another  neit 
to  him  in  the  country,  whom  you  are  to  hetff  of  by  and  by,  called 
Debi  Sing.  This  person,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Ben- 
gal, is  ranked  next  to  Ghmga  Govin  Sing ;  and,  what  is  very 
curious,  they  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  rivals  in 
the  same  virtues. 


But  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  happiest  modes  in  the  world ;  these 
rivals  were  reconciled  on  tnis  occasion,  and  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  appoints  Debi  Sing,  Buperseding  all  the  other  officers  for 
no  reason  whatever  upon  record.  And  because  like  cham- 
pions they  ought  to  go  in  pairs,  there  is  an  English  gentle- 
man, one  Mr.  Goodlad,  whom  you  will  hear  of  presently,  ap- 
pointed along  with  him.  Absolute  strangers  to  the  Bajab's 
&jmily,  the  first  act  they  do  is — to  cut  ofi'  1000  out  of  1600 
a  month  from  his  allowance.     They  state  (though  there  was 
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a  great  number  of  d^>eiidaiits  to  mamtain)  that  600  would 
be  enough  to  maintain  him.  There  appears  in  the  aoconnt 
of  these  proceedinga  to  be  such  a  flutter  about  the  care  of  the 
Sajab,  add  the  management  of  his  household ;  in  short,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  tender  guardianship  as,  always  with 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hastings,  is  exercised  over  this  poor 
Bajah,  who  had  just  given^if  he  did  give,  £40,000  for  his  own 
inheritance,  if  it  waa  his  due,—  for  the  inheritance  of  othert, 
if  it  was  not  his  due.  One  would  think  he  was  entitled  to 
some  mercj ;  but  probably,  because  the  money  could  not 
otherwise  be  supplied,  his  establishment  waa  cut  down  bj 
Debi  Sing  and  Mr.  Goodlad  a  thousand  a  month,  which  u 
just  twelve  thousand  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  had  appointed  those  persons  to  the 
guardianship,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
fiajah's  education  and  fortune,  one  should  have  thought,  be- 
fore they  were  turned  out,  he  would  at  least  have  examined 
whether  such  a  step  was  proper  or  not.  !No ;  they  were 
turned  out  without  any  such  examination  ;  and  when  I  come 
to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  <S^unga  Oovin  Sing's  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  find  that  the  new  guardians  have  brought 
to  account  one  single  shilling  they  received,  appointed  as  they 
were  by  that  council  newly  made  to  superintend  all  the  afiaire 
of  the  Bajah. 

There  ib  not  one  word  to  he  found  of  an  accoimt :  Sebi 
Sing's  honour,  fidelity,  and  disinterestedness,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Goodlad,  is  auf&cient ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
mflnagement  and  superintendence  of  one  of  tbe  greatost  bouses 
in  that  country  is  given  to  the  guardianship  of  strangers. 
And  how  is  it  managed  ?  We  find  Debi  Sing  in  possession  of 
the  Bajah'a  family,  in  possession  of  his  affairs,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  whole  zemiodary  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  he  is  to  give  him  in  faxm  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
iioes  of  these  three  provinces.  Now  whether  the  peshcush 
waa  received  for  the  nomination  of  the  Bajah,  as  a  bribe  in 
judgment,  or  whether  Mr.  Hastings  got  it  trom  Debi  Sing,  as 
a  bnbe  in  office,  for  appointing  him  to  the  guai%lianBhip  of  a 
family  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  for  the  dominion  of 
three  great  and  once  wMlthy  provinces — which  is  best  or 
worst  I  shall  not  pretond  to  determine.  Ton  find  the  Eajah 
in  his  possession.     You  find  his  education,  his  household  in 
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his  posseeeion.     The  public  reTenues  are  in  hia  possession  ; 
they  are  given  over  to  him. 

If  we  look  at  the  records,  the  letting  of  these  provinces 
appears  to  have  been  cnrried  on  by  the  new  commitrtee  of 
revenue,  as  the  course  and  order  of  buttinees  required  it  should. 
But  by  the  investigation  into  Mr.  Hastings's  money  trans- 
actions, the  insufficiency  and  fallacy  of  tbeae  records  is  mam- 
feat  beyond  a  doubt.  From  this  investigation  it  ia  discovered, 
that  it  was  in  reality  a  bai^in  aecretly  struck  between  the 
.Governor-General  and  Debi  Sing;  and  that  the  committee 
were  only  employed  in  the  mere  official  forms.  From  the 
time  that  Mr.  Hastings  new  modelled  the  revenue  system, 
nothing  is  seen  in  its  true  shape.  We  now  know,  in  spite 
of  the  fallacy  of  these  records,  who  the  true  grantor  was  ;  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  further  in  supplying  their  de- 
feeta,  and  to  inquire  a  httJe  concerning  the  grantee.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  inform  your  lordships  who  Debi 


[JUr.  Burke  read  ike  commiitee'a  recommendation  ofDehi  Stn^ 
to  ike  Oovemor- General  and  council;  hut  the  copy  of  the 
paper  alluded  to  it  maniinff.'] 


Here  isachoice;  here  is  Debi  Sing  presented  for  his  know- 
ledge in  business,  hie  trust  and  fidelity ;  and  that  he  is  a 
person  against  whom  no  objection  can  be  made.  This  is 
presented  to  Mr.  Hastings,  by  him  recorded  in  the  council 
books,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  since  recorded,  that  he  knew  this  Debi 
Sing  (though  he  here  publicly  authorizes  the  nomination  of 
him  to  all  that  great  body  of  truata),  that  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  completely  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  iniquities 
that  were  ever  charged  upon  man.  Debi  Sing  is  appointed 
to  all  those  great  trusts  through  the  means  of  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  from  whom  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  had  received  £30,000  as 
a  part  of  a  bribe. 

Now  though  it  is  a  large  field,  though  it  is  a  thing  that,  I 
must  confess,  I  feel  a  reluctance  almost  in  venturing  to  un- 
dertake, exhausted  as  I  am,  yet  such  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
affair,  such  the  evil  consequences  that  followed  from  a  sys- 
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tem  of  bribery,  such  the  horrible  conBequences  of  Huperaediug 
all  the  pemanB  in  office  in  the  country,  to  give  it  into  the 
hands  of  Debi  Sing,  that  though  it  ia  the  public  opinion,  and 
though  no  man  that  has  ever  heard  the  iiamo  of  Debi  Sing 
does  not  know,  that  he  was  only  second  to  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  yet  it  ia  not  to  my  purpose,  unless  I  prove  that  Mr. 
Ha^ngs  knew  his  character  at  the  very  time  he  aeceptB  him 
aa  a  person  against  whom  no  exception  could  be  made. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  inform  your  lordahips  who  thia  Debi  Sing 
was,  to  whom  these  great  trusta  were  committed,  and  those 
great  provinces  given. 

It  may  be  thought,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  in  this  sort 
of  corrupt  and  venal  appointment  to  high  trust  and  office,  Mr. 
Hastings  has  no  iftber  consideration  than  the  mon^  he  re- 
ceived. But  whoever  thinks  so  will  be  deceived.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  very  far  from  indiiferent  to  the  character  of  the 
persons  he  dealt  with.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  a  most 
careful  selection;  he  had  a  very  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  men  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  employed 
them ;  and  was  much  guided  by  his  eiperience  of  their  con- 
duct in  those  offices  which  had  been  sold  to  them  upon  for- 
mer occaaions. 

Except  Guuga  Govin  Sing  (whom,  as  justice  required, 
Mr.  Hastings  distinguished  by  the  highest  marks  of  his  con- 
fidence), there  was  not  a  man  in  Bengal,  perhaps  not  upon 
earth,  a  match  for  this  Debi  Sing.  He  was  not  an  unknown 
subject ;  not  one  rashly  taken  up  as  an  experiment.  He 
was  a  tried  man ;  and  if  there  had  oeen  one  more  desperately 
and  abandonedly  corrupt,  more  wildly  and  flagitiously  op- 
pressive, to  be  found  unemployed  in  India,  large  aa  his  offers 
Were,  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  have  taken  thia  money  from 
Bebi  Sing. 

Debi  Sing  was  one  of  those  who  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  English  power  in  Bengal  attached  himself  to  those  na- 
tives who  then  stood  high  in  office.  He  courted  Mahomed 
Eeza  Khan,  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  tribe  of 
Eoreish,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  theu  at  the  head 
of  the  revenue,  and  now  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  justice 
of  Bengal,  with  all  the  supple  assiduity  of  which  those  who 
possess  no  valuable  art  or  useful  talent  are  commonly  corn- 
pie^  masters.     Posseeaing  large  funds  acquired  by  nis  ap> 
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prenticeship  and  novitiate  ia  the  lowest  traude,  he  was  en- 
abled to  lend  to  this  then  powerfiil  man,  in  the  eeveral  emeiv 
gencies  of  his  variable  fortune,  very  haige  Bume  of  mone^. 
This  great  man  had  been  brought  down  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
under  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  upon  a  cruel  chai^ 
to  Calcutta.  He  was  accused  of  many  crimes,  and  acquitted 
£220,000  in  debt.  That  is  to  sa^,  as  sooti  aa  he  was  a  great 
debtor  he  ceased  to  be  a  great  cnminal. 

Debi  Si^  obtained  by  his  serrices  no  slight  influence  orer 
Mahomed  £eza  Kh&n,  a  person  of  a  character  very  diflerent 
from  his. 

Prom  that  connection  he  was  appointed  to  the  farm  of  the 
revenue,  and  inclusively  of  the  government  of  Pumea,  a  pro- 
vince of  very  great  extent,  and  then  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable opulence.  In  this  office  he  exerted  hia  talents  with 
so  much  vigour  and  industry,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
province  was  half  depopulated,  aud  totally  ruined. 

The  &rm,  on  the  eipiration  of  bis  lease,  waa  taken  by  a 
set  of  adventurers  in  this  kind  of  traffic  from  Calcutta.  But 
when  the  new  undertakers  came  to  survey  the  object  of  their 
future  operations  and  future  profits,  they  were  so  shocked 
at  the  hideous  and  squalid  scenes  of  misery  and  desolation 
that  glared  upon  them  in  every  quarter,  that  they  instantly 
fled  out  of  the  country,  and  thought  themselves  but  too  happy 
to  be  permitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  i612,000,  to 
be  released  from  their  engagements. 

To  give  in  a  few  words  as  clear  an  idea  aa  I  am  able  to 
give  of  the  immense  volume  which  might  be  composed  of 
the  vexations,  violence,  and  rapine  of  that  tyrannical  admin- 
istration, the  territorial  revenue  of  Purnea,  which  had  been 
let  to  Debi  Sing  at  the  rate  of  £160,000  sterling  a  year, 
was  with  difficulty  leased  for  a  yearly  sum  under  £90,000 ; 
and  with  all  rigour  of  exaction  produced  in  effect  litile  more 
thim  £60,000,  felling  greativ  below  one  half  of  its  original 
estimate. — So  entirely  did  the  administration  of  Debi  Sing 
eihaust  all  the  resources  of  the  province  ;  so  totally  did  his 
baleful  influence  blast  the  very  hope  and  spring  of  all  future 
revenue. 

The  administration  of  Debi  Sing  was  too  notoriously  de- 
structive not  to  cause  a  general  clamour.  It  was  impossible 
that  it  should  be  passed  over  without  animadversion,  iccord- 
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isgly,  in  the  month  of  September,  1772,  Mr.  HaBtinga,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  circuit,  removed  him  for  mal- 
adminiatration ;  and  he  has  since  publicly  declared  on  record, 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  all  the  most  horrid  and 
atrocious  crimes  that  can  be  imputed  to  man. 

This  brand,  howeTcr,  was  only  a  mark  for  Mr.  Hastings  to 
fiud  him  out  hereafter  in  the  crowd ;  to  identify  him  for  his 
own ;  and  to  call  hiin  forth  into  action  when  his  virtuea 
should  be  sufficieatly  matured  for  the  serrices  in  which  he 
afterwards  employed  him  through  hia  instruments,  Mr.  An- 
derson ajid  Gunga  Qorin  Sing.  In  the  mean  time  he  left 
Debi  Sing  to  the  direction  of  his  own  good  genius. 

Debi  Sing  was  stigmatized  in  the  Company's  records,  bis 
reputation  was  gone,  but  his  funds  were  safe.  In  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  year  1773,  by  which  pro- 
vincial councils  were  formed,  Debi  Sing  became  deputy 
steward,  or  secretary  (soon  in  effect  and  influence  principu  ■ 
steward),  to  the  provincial  council  of  Moorshedabad,  the 
seat  of  the  old  government,  and  the  first  province  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  to  his  charge  were  committed  various  eiten- 
aire  and  populous  provinces,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
120  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £1,500,000.  This  division  of  pro- 
vincial council  included  Bungpore,  Edrackpore,  and  others, 
where  he  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  their  resources  as 
subsequently  to  get  possession  of  them. 

Debi  Sing  found  this  administration  composed  mostly  of 
young  men  dissipated  and  fond  of  pleasure,  as  is  usom  at 
that  time  of  life ;  but  desirous  of  reconciling  those  pleasures 
which  usually  consume  wealth,  with  the  means  of  making  a 
great  and  speedy  fortuuc ;  at  once  eager  candidates  for 
opulence,  and  perfect  novices  in  all  the  roads  that  lead  to  it. 
Debi  Sing  commiserated  their  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
took  upon  him  to  be  their  guide. 

There  is  a  revenue  in  that  country  raised  by  a  tax  more 
productive  than  laudable.  It  ia  an  imposition  on  public 
prostitutes,  a  duty  upon  the  societies  of  dancing  girls ;  those 
seminaries  from  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  selected  an  admin- 
istrator of  justice  and  governor  of  kingdoms.  Debi  Sing 
thought  it  expedient  to  farm  this  tax ;  not  only  because  he 
neglected  no  sort  of  gain,  but  because  he  regeu^led  it  aa  no 
contemptible  means  of  power  and  infiuence.    Accordingly, 
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in  plain  terms,  he  opened  a  legal  brothel,  out  of  which  he 
carefully  reserved  (you  may  be  sure)  the  very  flower  of  his 
collection  for  the  entertainment  of  his  young  superiors ; 
ladies  recommeuded  not  only  by  personal  merit,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  eastern  custom,  by  sweet  and  enticing  names 
which  he  had  given  them.  For,  if  they  were  to  he  trans- 
lated, they  would  sound — Riches  of  my  Life ;  Wealth  of  my 
Soul;  Treasure  of  Perfection ;  Diamond  of  Splendom-;  Pearl 
of  Price ;  Buby  of  Pure  Blood,  and  other  metaphorical  de- 
scriptions, that,  calling  up  dissonant  passions  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  general  harmony,  heightened  the  attractions  of 
love  with  the  allurements  of  avwiee.  A  moving  sen^lio  of 
these  ladies  always  attended  his  progress,  and  were  alvrays 
brought  to  the  splendid  and  multiplied  eutertainmente  with 
which  ho  regaled  his  council.  In  these  festivities,  whilst  bis 
guests  were  engaged  with  the  seductions  of  beauty,  the  in- 
toxications of  the  most  delicious  wines  of  France,  and  the 
voluptuous  vapour  of  perfumed  India  smoke,  uniting  the 
vivid  satia&ctions  of  Europe  with  the  torpid  hlandishments 
of  Asia,  the  great  magician  himseli^  chaste  in  the  midst  of 
dissoluteneas,  sober  in  the  centre  of  debauch,  vigilant  in  the 
lap  of  negligence  and  oblivion,  attended  with  an  eagle's  eye 
the  moment  for  thrustbg  in  business,  and  at  such  times  was 
able  to  carry  without  difaculty  points  of  shameful  enormity, 
which  at  other  hours  he  would  not  so  much  as  have  dared  to 
mention  to  his  employers,  young  men  rather  careless  and 
inexperienced  than  mtentionally  corrupt.  Not  satisfied  with 
being  pander  to  their  pleasures,  he  anticipated,  and  was  pur- 
veyor to,  their  wants,  and  supplied  them  with  a  constant  com- 
mand of  money ;  and  by  these  means  he  reigned  with  an  un- 
controlled dominion  over  the  province  and  over  its  governors. 
For  you  are  to  understand  that  in  many  things  we  are 
very  much  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  true  seat  of  power 
in  India.  Whilst  we  were  proudly  calling  India  a  British 
government,  it  waa  in  substance  a  government  of  the  lowest, 
basest,  and  most  flagitious  of  the  native  rabble;  to  whom 
the  fei  greater  part  of  the  English,  who  figured  in  employ- 
ment and  station,  had  from  their  earliest  youth  been  slaves 
and  instruments.  Banyans  had  anticipated  the  period  of 
their  power  in  premature  advances  of  money,  and  have  ever 
after  ootained  the  entire  dominion  over  their  nominal  masters. 
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By  these  variouB  ways  and  means  Debi  Sing  contrived  to 
add  job  to  job,  employment  to  employment,  and  to  hold,  be- 
sidea  the  farms  oi  two  very  conaiderable  districts,  various 
truets  in  the  revenue ;  Bometimea  openly  appearing,  some- 
times hid  two  or  three  deep  in  false  namea  j  emerging  into 
light,  or  shrouding  himHelf  in  darkness,  as  successful  or  de- 
feated crimes  rendered  him  bold  or  cautious.  Every  one  of 
these  trusts  was  marked  with  its  own  fraud ;  and  for  one  of 
those  frauds  committed  by  him  in  another  name,  by  which  he 
became  deeply  in  balance  to  the  revenue,  he  was  publicly 
whipped  by  proxy. 

AU  this  whUe  Mr.  Hastings  kept  hia  eye  upon  him,  and 
attended  to  his  progress.  But,  as  lie  rose  in  Mr.  Hastings's 
opinion,  he  fell  m  that  of  his  immediate  employers.  By  de- 
grees, as  reason  prevailed,  and  the  fumes  of  pleasure  evapor- 
ated, the  provincial  council  emerged  from  their  first  depend- 
ence ;  and,  finding  nothing  but  iniamj  attending  the  councda 
and  services  of  such  a  man,  resolved  to  dismiss  him.  In  this 
strait,  and  crisis  of  his  power,  the  artist  turned  himself  into 
all  shapes.  He  offered  great  sums  individuaUy ;  he  offered 
them  collectively ;  and  at  last  put  a  carte  blanche  on  the 
table — All  to  no  purpose !  What,  are  you  stones  ? — Have 
I  not  men  to  deal  with  ? — Will  flesh  and  blood  refuse  me  ? 

When  Debi  Sing  found  that  the  council  had  entirely 
escaped,  and  were  proof  against  his  offers,  he  left  them  with 
a  sullen  and  menacing  sUence.  He  applied  where  be  bad 
good  intelligence  that  these  offers  would  be  well  received ; 
and  that  he  should  at  once  be  revenged  of  the  council,  and 
obtain  all  the  ends  which  through  them  he  had  sought  in 
vain. 

Without  hesitation  or  scruple  Mr.  Hastings  sold  a  set  of 
innocent  officers ;  sold  hia  fellow-servants  of  the  Company, 
entitled  by  every  duty  to  his  protection ;  sold  English  sub- 
jects, recommended  by  every  tie  of  national  sympathy ;  sold 
the  honour  of  the  British  government  itself;  without  charge, 
without  complaint,  without  allegation  of  crime  in  conduct,  or 
of  insufficiency  in  talents ;  he  sold  them  to  the  most  known 
and  abandoned  character  which  the  rank  servitude  of  that 
clime  produces.  For  him,  he  entirely  broke  and  quashed 
the  council  of  Moorshedabad,  which  had  been  the  settled 
government  for  twelve  years  (a  long  period  in  the  change- 
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fill  history  of  India),  at  a  time  too  when  it  had  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  consietency,  an  official  experience,  a  know- 
ledge and  habit  of  businesB,  and  was  making  full  amends  for 
earn  errore. 

For  now  Mr.  Hastings,  having  buried  Colonel  Monaon 
and  General  Clavering,  and  baying  shaken  off  Mr.  Francis, 
who  retired  half  dead  from  office,  began  at  length  to  respire  ; 
he  found  elbow-room  once  more  to  display  his  genuine  nature 
and  diBposition,  and  to  make  amends  in  a  riot  and  debauch 
of  peculation  for  the  forced  abstinence  to  which  he  waa  re- 
duced during  the  usurped  dominion  of  honour  and  integrity. 

It  waa  not  enough  that  the  English  were  thus  sacrificed 
to  the  revenge  of  Debi  Sing.  It  was  necesaary  tu  deliver 
over  the  natives  to  his  ayarice.  By  the  intervention  of  bribe 
brokerage  he  united  the  two  great  rivals  in  iniquity,  who  be- 
fore, &on)  an  emulation  of  crimes,  were  enemies  to  each 
other,  Gunga  Ooviu  Sing  and  Debi  Sing.  He  negotiated 
the  bribe  and  the  ferra  of  the  latter  through  the  former ;  and 
Debi  Sing  was  invested  in  farm  for  two  years  with  the  three 
provinces  of  Dinagepore,  Edrackpore,  and  Hnngpore ;  ter- 
ritories making  together  a  tract  of  land  superior  in  dimen- 
sions to  the  northern  counties  of  England,  Yorkshire  in- 
cluded. 

To  prevent  anything  which  might  prove  an  obatacle  on  the 
full  swing  of  his  genius,  he  removed  all  the  reatraints  which 
had  been  framed  to  give  an  ostensible  credit,  to  give  aome 
ahow  of  ofQcial  order,  to  the  plans  of  revenue  administration 
iramed  from  time  to  time  in  Bengal.  An  officer,  called  a 
dewan,  had  been  estabUehed  in  the  provinces,  expressly  as  a 
check  on  the  person  who  should  act  as  farmer-general. 
This  office  he  conferred  along  with  that  of  farmer-general  on 
Debi  Sing,  in  order  that  Debi  might  become  an  effectual 
check  upon  Sing ;  and  thus  these  provinces,  without  inspec- 
tion, without  control,  without  law,  and  without  magistrates, 
were  delivered  over  by  Mr.  Hastings,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  man  whom  he  had  before  recorded  aa 
the  destroyer  of  Pumea,  and  capable  of  every  the  most  atro* 
cious  wickedness  that  could  be  imputed  to  man. 

Fatally  for  the  natives  of  India,  every  wild  project  and 
every  corrupt  sale  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  those  whose  example 
he  followed,  is  covered  with  a  preteijded  increase  of  n 
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to  the  Companj'.  Mr.  Haetiiigs  would  not  pocket  hie  bribe 
of  £40,000  for  himself,  without  letting  the  Company  in  as  a 
ehorer  and  accomplice.  For  the  province  of  Sun^pore,  the 
object  to  which  I  mean,  in  this  instance  to  confine  your 
attention,  £7000  a  year  was  added.  But  lest  this  avowed 
increase  of  rent  should  seem  to  lead  to  oppresaion,  great  and 
religious  care  was  taken  in  the  covenant,  so  stipulated  with 
Debi  Sing,  that  thit  increase  should  not  arise  from  any  addi* 
tional  aasesament  whatsoever  on  the  country,  hut  solely  from 
improvements  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  encouragement  to 
be  given  to  the  landholder  and  husbandman.  But  as  Mr. 
Hastings's  bribe  of  a  far  greater  sum  was  not  guarded  by 
any  such  provision,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  donor 
in  what  manner  he  was  to  indemniiy  himself  for  it. 

Debi  Sing  fixed  the  seat  of  bis  authority  at  Dinagepore, 
where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in 
doing  his  duty.     If  Mr.  Hastings  can  forget  his  covenant. 


you  may  easily  believe  that  Pebi  Sing  had  not  a  more  correct 
memorr ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  pro- 
vince he    instantly  broke   every   covenant   which   he    nad 


entered  into,  as  a  restraint  on  hia  avarice,  rapacity,  and  ty- 
ranny, which,  from  the  highest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
the  lowest  husbandman,  were  afterwards  esercised,  wita  a 
stem  and  unrelenting  impartiality,  upon  the  whole  people. 
Toe  notwithstanding  the  province  before  Debi  Sing's  lease 
was,  &om  various  causes,  in  a  state  of  declension,  and  in 
balance  for  the  revenue  of  the  preceding-  year,  at  his  very 
first  entrance  into  office  he  forced  from  the  zemindars  or 
landed  gentry  an  enormous  increase  of  their  tribute.  They 
refused  compliance.  On  this  refusal  he  threw  the  whofe 
body  of  zemindars  into  prison ;  and  thus  in  bonds  and  fetters 
compelled  them  to  sign  their  own  ruin  by  an  increase  of  rent 
which  they  knew  they  could  never  realize. 

Having  thus  gotten  them  under,  he  added  exaction  to  ex- 
action, BO  that  every  day  announced  some  new  and  varied 
demand ;  until  exhausted  by  these  oppressions  they  were 
brought  to  the  extremity  to  which  he  meant  to  drive  them, 
the  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  lands  held  by  the  zemindars  of  that  country  are  of 
many  descriptions.  The  first  and  most  general  are  thoae 
that  pay  revenue.    The  others  are  of  the  nature  of  demesne 
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lands,  whidi  are  free  and  pay  no  rent  to  goremtnent.  The 
latter  are  for  the  immediate  support  of  the  zemindars  and 
their  families,  as  from  the  former  the;  derive  their  influence, 
authority,  and  the  means  of  upholding  their  dignity.  The 
lands  of  the  former  description  were  immediately  attached, 
sequestered,  and  sold  for  the  most  triflii^  consideration.  The 
rent-free  lands,  the  best  and  rich^t  lands  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, were  sold — sold  for — what  do  your  lordships'  think  ? 
— They  were  sold  for  leas  than  one  year's  purchase, — at  leas 
than  one  year's  purchase,  at  the  most  underrated  value  ;  so 
that  the  iee-simple  of  an  English  acre  of  rent-free  land  sold 
at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  shillings.  Such  a  sale  on  such 
terms  strongly  indicated  the  purchaser.  And  how  did  it 
turn  out  in  fact  ?  The  purchaser  was  the  very  agent  and  in- 
strument of  Mr.  HastingB,  Debi  Sing  himself.  He  made 
the  exaction ;  he  forced  the  sale ;  he  reduced  the  rate ;  and 
he  becune  the  purchaser  at  less  than  one  year's  purchase, 
and  paid  with  the  very  money  which  he  had  extorted  from 
the  miserable  vendors. 

When  he  had  thus  sold  and  separated  these  lands,  he 
united  the  whole  body  of  them,  amounting  to  about  £7000 
sterling  a  year  (but  according  to  the  rate  of  money  and  Uving 
in  that  country  equivalent  to  a  rental  in  England  of  £30,000 
a  year)  ;  and  then  having  raised  in  the  new  letting,  as  on  the 
sale  he  bad  fraudulently  reduced,  those  lands,  he  reserved 
them  aa  an  estate  for  himself,  or  to  whomsoever  resembling 
himself  Mr.  Hastings  should  order  them  to  be  disposed. 

The  lands  thus  sold  for  next  to  nothing,  left  of  course  the 
late  landholder  still  in  debt.  The  failure  of  fund,  the  rigor- 
ous exaction  of  debt,  and  the  multiplication  of  new  arbitrary 
taxes,  next  carried  off  the  goods.  There  is  a  circumstance 
attending  this  business,  which  will  call  for  your  lordships' 
pity.  Most  of  the  landholders  or  zemindars  in  that  countiy 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  women.  The  sex  there  is  in  a 
state  certainly  resembling  imprisonment,  but  guarded  as  a 
sacred  treasure  vrith  all  possible  attention  and  respect.  None 
of  the  coarse  male  bauds  of  the  law  can  reach  them ;  but 
they  have  a  custom  very  cautiously  used  in  all  good  govern- 
ments there  of  employing  female  bailifis,  or  sei^eants,  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  where  that  sex  is  concerned.  Guards, 
therefore,  surrounded  the  bouses ;  and  then  female  sergeants 
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and  bailifis  entered  into  the  habitations  of  these  female 
zemindars,  and  held  their  goods  and  persons  in  execution, 
nothing  being  left  but  what  was  daUy  threatened,  their  life 
and  honour.  The  landholders,  even  women  of  eminent  rank 
and  condition,  for  such  the  greatest  part  of  the  zemindars 
then  were,  fled  from  the  ancient  seats  of  their  ancestors,  and 
letl  their  miserable  followers  and  semmts,  who  in  that  coun- 
try are  infinitely  numerous,  without  protection  and  without 
bread.  The  monthly  instalment  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribe 
was  become  due,  and  his  rapacity  must  be  fed  from  the  vitals 
of  the  people. 

The  zemindars,  before  their  own  flight,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  all  the  lands  assigned  to  charitable  and  to  religi- 
ous uses,  the  humane  and  pious  foundations  of  themselves 
and  their  ancestors  made  to  support  infirmity  and  decrepi- 
tude, to  give  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  to 
efiect  which  they  had  deprived  themselves  of  many  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  cruelly  sequestered  and  sold  at  the  same 
maraet  of  violence  and  fraud,  where  their  demesne  posses- 
sions and  their  goods  had  been  before  made  away  with. 
£ven  the  lands  and  funds  set  aside  for  their  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, iu  which  they  hoped  to  find  an  end  to  their  miseries, 
and  some  indemnity  of  imagination  for  all  the  substantial 
sutlerjngs  of  their  lives, — even  the  very  feeble  consolations  of 
death  were  by  the  same  rigid  hand  of  tyranny,  a  tyranny 
more  consuming  than  the  funeral  pile,  more  greedy  than  the 
grave,  and  more  inexorable  than  death  itself,  seized  and  taken 
to  make  good  the  honour  of  corruption,  and  the  fiuth  of 
bribery  pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  instruments. 

Thus  it  fared  with  the  better  and  middling  orders  of  the 
people.  Were  the  lower,  the  more  industrious,  spared  P — 
Alas !  as  their  situation  was  far  more  helpless,  their  oppres- 
sion was  infinitely  more  sore  and  grievous, — the  eiactions 
yet  more  excessive,  the  demand  yet  more  vexatious,  more 
capricious,  more  arbitrary.  To  afford  your  lordships  some 
idea  of  the  condition  of  those  who  were  served  up  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Hastings's  htmger  and  thirst  for  bribes,  I  ahall  read  it 
to  you  in  the  very  words  of  the  representative  tyrant  himself, 
Bajah  Debi  Sing.  Dehi  Sing,  when  he  was  charged  with 
a  fraudulent  sale  of  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  sUver  of 
women,  who,  according  to  the  modes  of  that  country,  had 
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starred  tbemsetTes  to  decorate  their  uiihappy  peraona,  argaed 

on  the  improbahility  of  this  part  of  the  charge,  in  these  yery 
words : 

"  It  is  notorious,"  saya  he,  "  that  poverty  generally  prfe- 
"^ils  amongst  the  husbandmen  of  Sungpore,  more  perhftps 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country.     They  are  seldom 

Eossessed  of  any  property  except  at  the  time  they  reap  their 
arveat;  and  at  others  barely  procure  their  aubsistence. 
And  this  is  the  cause  that  such  Dumbers  of  them  were  swept 
away  by  the  famine.  Their  effects  are  only  a  little  earthen- 
ware, and  their  houses  only  a  handful  of  straw  ;  the  sale  of 
a  thousand  of  which  would  not  perhaps  produce  twenty 
shillings." 

These  were  the  opulent  people  from  whose  auperfluitiea 
Mr.  Hastings  was  to  obtain  agift  of  £40,000  over  and  above 
a  large  increase  of  rent,  over  and  above  the  exactions  by 
which  the  farmer  must  reimburse  himself  for  the  advance 
of  the  money,  by  which  he  moat  obtain  the  natiiral  profit 
of  the  farm,  as  well  as  supply  the  peculium  of  his  own 
avarice. 

Therefore  yonr  lordships  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  con- 
sequences. All  this  unhappy  race  of  little  farmera  and  till- 
ers of  the  Boil  were  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  his  ex- 
tortioners, and  compelled  by  imprisonments,  by  fetters,  and 
by  cruel  whippings,  to  engage  for  more  than  the  whole  of 
their  substance  or  possible  acquisition. 

Over  and  above  this  there  was  no  mode  of  extortion  which 
the  inventive  imagination  of  rapacity  could  contrive  that 
was  not  contrived  and  was  not  put  in  practice.  On  its  own 
day  your  lordships  will  hear  with  aatonishment,  detestation, 
and  horror,  the  detail  of  these  tyrannous  inventions  ;  and  it 
will  appear,  that  the  aggregate  of  these  superadded  demands 
amounted  to  as  great  a  sum  as  the  whole  of  the  compulsory 
rent  on  which  they  were  piled. 

The  country  being  in  many  parts  left  wholly  waste,  and 
in  aU  parts  considerably  depopulated  by  the  firat  rigours,  the 
full  rate  of  the  district  was  eiacted  from  the  miserable  sur- 
vivors. Their  burdens  were  increased  aa  tteir  fellow-labour- 
ers, to  whoae  joint  efforts  they  were  to  owe  the  means  of 
payment,  diminished.  Driven  to  make  payments,  beyond 
all  posBible  calculation,  previous  to  receipts  and  above  their 
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meuifi,  in  a  very  abort  time  they  fell  into  the  hands  ol' 
uanrera. 

The  uBurcra,  who  under  such  a  goremment  held  their  own 
fimda  hy  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  to  lend  to  those 
whose  Bubstonco  was  still  more  precarious  (to  the  natural 
hardness  and  austerity  of  that  race  of  men),  had  additional 
motives  to  extortion,  and  made  their  terms  accordingly. 
And  what  were  the  terms  these  poor  people  were  obliged  to 
consent  to,  to  answer  the  bribes  and  peshcush  paid  to  Mr. 
Hastings?  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  per' cent.  P  No!  at  on 
interest  of  six  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  by  the 
day !  A  tiller  of  land  to  pay  six  hundred  per  cent,  to  dis* 
charge  the  demands  of  government !  What  eihaustless  fimd 
of  opulence  could  supply  this  destructive  resource  of  wretch- 
edness and  misery  r  Accordingly,  the  husbandman,  ground 
to  powder  between  the  usurer  below  and  the  oppressor  above, 
the  whole  crop  of  the  country  was  forced  at  once  to  market; 
and  the  market  glutted,  overcharged,  and  suffocated,  the 
price  of  grain  fell  to  the  fifth  part  of  its  usual  value.  The 
crop  was  then  gone,  but  the  debt  remained.  An  universal 
treaanry-extent,  and  process  of  execution,  followed  on  the 
cattle  and  stock,  and  was  enforced,  with  more  or  less  rigonr, 
in  every  quarter.  We  bare  it  in  evidence,  that  in  ^ose 
sales  five  cows  were  sold  for  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
shillings.  All  other  things  were  depreciated  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  sale  of  the  instruments  of  husbandry  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  the  com  and  stock.  Instances  there  are, 
where,  all  other  things  failing,  the  farmers  were  dragged 
&om  the  court  to  their  houses,  in  order  to  see  them  first  Sun- 
dered, and  then  burnt  down  before  their  faces.  It  was  not 
a  rigorous  collection  of  revenue,  it  was  a  savage  war  made 
upon  the  country. 

The  peasants  were  left  little  else  than  their  families  and 
their  bodies.  The  families  were  disposed  of.  It  is  a  known 
observation,  that  those  who  have  thefewest  of  all  other  world- 
ly enjoyments  are  the  most  tenderly  attached  to  their  ohil- 
area  and  wives.  The  most  tender  of  parents  sold  their  chil- 
dren at  market.  The  most  fondly  je.^ous  of  husbands  sold 
their  wives.  The  tyranny  of  Mr.  Hastings  extinguished 
eTery  sentiment  of  fether,  son,  brother,  and  husband  1 

I  come  now  to  the  last  stage  of  their  miseries ;  everything 
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visible  and  vendible  was  eeized  and  sold.  Nothing  but  the 
bodies  remained. 

It  is  the  nature  of  tyranny  and  rapacity  never  to  learn 
moderation  from  the  ill  succeaa  of  first  oppressions ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  oppressors,  all  men  thinkmg  highly  of  the 
methods  dictated  by  their  nature,  attribute  the  frustration  of 
their  desires  to  the  want  of  sufficient  rigour.  Then  they  re- 
double the  efforts  of  their  impotent  cruelty ;  which  producing, 
as  they  must  ever  produce,  new  disappointments,  they  grow 
irritated  against  the  objects  of  their  rapacity ;  and  then  r^ge, 
fuiT,  and  malice  (implacable  because  unprovoked)  recruiting 
and  reinforcing  their  avarice,  their  vices  are  no  longer  human. 
From  cruel  men  tbey  are  transformed  into  savage  beasta, 
with  no  other  vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serves  to  font- 
ish  the  inventions  and  refinements  of  ferocious  subtlety  for 
purposes,  of  which  beasts  are  incapable,  and  at  which  fiends 
would  blush . 

Sebi  Sing  and  his  instruments  suspected,  and  in  a  few 
casea  they  suspected  justly,  that  the  country  people  had  pu^ 
loined  from  tneir  own  estates,  and  had  hidden  in  secret 
places  in  the  circumjacent  deserts,  some  small  reserve  of  their 
own  grain  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  unproductive 
months  of  the  year,  and  to  leave  some  hope  for  a  future  sea- 
son. But  the  under-tyrants  knew  that  the  demands  of  Mr. 
Hastinga  would  admit  no  plea  for  delav,  much  less  for  sub- 
traction of  his  bribe,  and  that  he  would  not  abate  a  shilling 
of  it  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  human  race.  These  hoards, 
real  or  supposed,  not  being  discovered  by  menaces  and  im- 
prisonment, they  fell  upon  the  last  resource,  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  people.  And  here,  my  lords,  began  such  a  scene  of 
cruelties  and  tortures  as  I  believe  no  history  has  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  indignation  of  the  world ;  such  as  I  am  sure 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages  no  politic  tyranny,  no  fanatic 
persecution,  has  ever  yet  exceeded.  Mr.  Paterson,  the  com- 
missioner appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  countiy, 
makes  his  own  apology  and  mine  for  opening  this  scene  of 
horrors  to  you  in  the  following  words :  "  That  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  ryotts  both  of  Eungpore  and  Din- 
agepore  for  non-payment  were  in  many  instances  of  such 
a  nature,  that  I  would  rather  wish  to  draw  a  veil  over  them, 
than  shock  your  feelinga  by  the  detail;  but  that,  however 
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disagreeable  the  task  may  be  to  myself,  it  is  absolutely  necea- 
Bary  for  the  sake  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  honour  of 
goverament,  that  they  should  be  exposed,  to  be  preTented  iii 

My  lords,  they  began  by  winding  cords  round  the  fingers 
of  the  unhappy  freeholders  of  those  provinocB,  until  they 
clung  to  and  were  almost  incorporated  with  one  another ; 
and  then  they  hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them,  imtO, 
regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  sufierers,  they  had  bruised  to 
pieces  and  for  ever  crippled  those  poor,  honest,  innocent,  la- 
borious bands,  which  had  never  been  raised  to  their  mouths 
but  with  a  penurious  and  scanty  proportion  of  the  Ihuts  of 
their  own  soU  ;  but  those  fruits  (denied  to  the  wants  of  their 
own  children)  have  for  more  than  fifteen  years  past  furnished 
the  investment  for  our  trade  with  Ghioa,  and  been  sent  an- 
nually out,  and  without  recompense,  to  purchase  for  us  that 
delicate  meal  with  which  your  lordships,  and  all  this  audi- 
tory, and  all  this  country  have  begun  erery  day  for  these 
fifteen  years  at  their  expense.  To  these  beneficent  hands, 
that  labour  for  our  benefit,  the  return  of  the  British  govem- 
ment  has  been  cords,  and  hammers,  and  wedges.  But  there 
is  a  place  where  these  crippled  and  disabled  hands  vrill  act 
with  resistless  power.  Wnat  ia  it  that  they  will  not  puH 
down,  when  they  toe  lifted  to  heaven  against  their  oppress- 
ors ?  Then,  what  can  withstand  such  hands  P  Can  the 
power  that  crushed  and  destroyed  them  ?  Powerful  in 
prayer,  let  us  at  least  deprecate,  and  thus  endeavour  to  secure 
ourselves  from,  the  vengeance  which  these  mashed  and  dis- 
abled hands  may  pull  down  upon  us.  My  lords,  it  is  an 
awful  consideration.     Let  us  think  of  it. 

But  to  pursue  this  melancholy  but  neceesaTj  detail.  I  am 
next  to  open  to  your  lordships,  what  I  am  hereafter  to  prove, 
that  the  most  substantial  and  leading  yeomen,  the  responsible 
&rmers,  the  parochial  magistrates,  and  chiefs  of  villages, 
were  tied  two  and  two  by  the  legs  toe;ether ;  and  their  tor- 
mentors, throwing  them  with  their  heads  downwards  over 
a  bar,  beat  them  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  ratans,  until 
the  nails  fell  from  the  toes ;  and  then  attacking  them  at 
their  heada,  as  they  hung  downward,  as  before  at  their  feet, 
they  beat  them  with  sticks  and  other  instruments  of  blind 
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fiuy,  iintil  the  blood  gushed  out  at  their  e^es,  months,  and 

Not  thinking  that  the  ordinary  whips  and  cudgels,  even 
BO  administered,  were  sufficient,  to  others  (and  often  ajso  to 
the  aame,  who  had  suffered  as  I  have  stated)  they  applied, 
instead  of  ratan  and  bamboo,  whips  made  of  the  branches  of 
the  bale  tree — a  tree  lull  of  sharp  and  strong  thorns,  which 
tear  the  skin  and  la4%rate  the  flesh  tar  worse  than  ordinarj 
scourges. 

For  others,  exploring  with  a  searching  and  inquisitive 
malice,  stimulated  by  an  inaatiat*  rapacity,  all  the  devious 
paths  of  nature  for  whatever  is  most  unfriendly  to  man,  they 
made  rods  of  a  plant  highly  caustic  and  poisonous,  callea 
heakettea,  every  wound  of  which  festers  tmd  gangrenes,  adds 
double  and  treble  to  the  present  torture,  leaves  a  crust  of 
leprous  sores  upon  the  body,  and  often  ends  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  itseff. 

At  night,  these  poor  innocent  sufferers,  these  martyrs  of 
avarice  and  extortion,  were  brought  into  dungeons ;  and  in 
the  season  when  nature  takes  refuge  in  insensibility  from 
all  the  miseries  and  cares  which  wait  on  life,  they  were 
three  times  scom^ed,  and  made  to  reckon  the  watches  of 
the  night  by  periods  and  intervals  of  torment.  They  were 
then  led  out  in  the  severe  depth  of  winter,  which  there  at 
certain  seasons  would  he  severe  t-o  any,  to  the  Indians  is 
most  severe  and  almost  intolerable, — they  were  led  out  be- 
fore break  of  day,  and,  stiff  and  sore  as  they  were  with  the 
bruises  and  wounds  of  the  night,  were  plunged  into  water ; 
and  whilst  their  jaws  clung  together  with  the  cold,  and  their 
bodies  were  rendered  infinitely  more  sensible,  the  blows  and 
fltripes  were  renewed  upon  their  backs  ;  and  then,  dehvering 
them  over  to  soldiers,  they  were  sent  into  their  farms  and 
villages  to  discover  where  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  might 
befound  concealed,  or  to  extract  some  loan  from  the  rem- 
nants of  compassion  and  courage,  not  subdued  in  those  who 
had  reason  to  fear  that  their  own  turn  of  torment  would  be 
next,  that  they  should  succeed  them  in  the  same  punishment, 
and  that  their  very  humanity,  being  taken  as  a  proof  of 
their  wealth,  would  subject  them  (as  it  did  in  many  cases 
subject  them)  to  the  same  inhiTTnan  tortures.    After  this 
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circuit  of  tlie  day  t1u*ough  their  plundered  and  ruiqed  vUlageB, 
tbey  were  remanded  at  night  to  the  same  prison ;  whipped, 
ea  before,  at  their  return  to  the  dungeon  ;  and  at  morning 
whipped  at  their  leaving  it ;  and  then  sent  as  before  to  pur- 
chase, by  begging  in  the  day,  the  reiteration  of  the  torture 
in  the  night.  Days  of  menace,  insult,  and  extortion, — nights 
of  bolts,  fetters,  and  flagellation,  succeeded  to  each  other  in 
the  same  round,  and  for  a  long  time  made  up  all  the  vicissi- 
tude of  life  to  these  miserable  people. 

But  there  are  persona  whose  fortitude  could  bear  their 
own  suffering ;  there  are  men  who  are  hardened  W  their 
very  pains ;  and  the,  mind,  strengthened  even  by  the  tor- 
ments of  the  body,  rises  with  a  strong  defiance  against  its 
oppressor.  They  were  assaulted  on  the  side  of  their  sym- 
pathy. Children  were  scourged  almost  to  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  parents.  This  was  not  enough.  The  sou 
and  father  were  bound  close  together,  face  to  face,  and  body 
to  body,  and  in  that  situation  cruelly  lashed  together,  so  that. 
the  blow  which  escaped  the  father  iell  upon  the  son,  and  the 
blow  which  missed  the  son  wound  over  the  back  of  the  parent. 
The  circumstances  were  combined  by  so  subtle  a  cruelty, 
that  every  stroke  which  did  not  eicmeiate  the  sense,  should 
wound  and  lacerate  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  nature. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  ends,  vii^iins, 
who  had  never  seen  the  Bun,  were  dragged  from  the  inmost 
sanctuaries  of  their  houses  ;  and  in  the  open  court  of  justice, 
in  the  very  place  where  security  was  to  be  sought  against 
all  wrong  and  all  violence  (hut  where  no  judge  or  lawful 
magistrate  had  long  sat,  but  in  their  place  the  ruffians  and 
hangmen  of  "Warren  Hastings  occupied  the  bench),  these 
virgms,  vainly  invoking  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  presence 
of'their  parents,  and  whilst  their  shrieks  were  mingled  with 
the  indifiinant  cries  and  groans  of  all  the  people,  publicly 
were  violated  by  the  lowest  and  wickedest  of  the  human 
race.  Wives  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands, 
and  suffered  the  same  flagitious  wrongs,  which  were  indeed 
hid  in  the  bottoms  of  the  dungeons  in  which  their  honour 
and  their  liberty  were  buried  together.  Often  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  refuge  of  this  consoling  gloom,  stripped 
naked,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  world,  and  then  cruelly 
scourged  ;  and  in  order  that  cruelty  might  riot  in  all  the  cir- 
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cnniBtHnceB  that  melt  into  tenderuees  the  fiercest  Datum, 
the  nipples  of  their  breaete  'were  put  between  the  Bhaip  and 
elastic  aidee  of  cleft  bamboos.  liere,  in  my  hand,  is  my 
authority  ;  for  otherwise  one  would  think  it  incredible.  But 
it  did  not  end  there.  Growing  from  crime  to  crime,  ripened 
by  cruelty  for  cruelty,  these  fiends,  at  length  outraging  sei, 
decency,  nature,  applied  lighted  torches  and  slow  fire — (1 
cannot  proceed  for  shame  and  horror !) — these  infernal  furies 
planted  death  in  the  source  of  life,  and  where  that  modesty, 
which,  more  than  reason,  distinguishes  men  from  beasts,  re- 
tires from  the  view,  and  even  shrinks  from  the  expression, 
there  they  eiercised  and  glutted  their  unnatural,  monstrous, 
and  nefarious  cruelty, — there,  where  the  reverence  of  nature, 
and  the  sanctity  of  justice,  dares  not  to  pursue,  nor  venture 
to  describe  their  practices. 

These,  my  lords,  were  sufferings  which  we  feel  all  in  com- 
mon in  India,  and  in  England,  by  the  general  sympathy  of  our 
common  nature.  But  there  were  in  that  province  (sold  to  the 
tormentors  by  Mr.  Hastings)  things  done  which,  from  the 
peculiar  manners  of  India,  were  even  worse  than  all  I  have 
hid  before  you ;  as  the  dominion  of  manners  and  the  law  of 
opinion  contribute  more  to  their  happiness  and  misery  than 
anything  in  mere  sensitive  nature  can  do. 

The  women  thus  treated  lost  their  caste.  My  lords,  we  are 
not  here  to  commend  or  blame  the  institutions  and  prejudices 
of  a  whole  race  of  people,  radicated  in  them  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  on  which  no  reason  or  argument,  on  which  no 
vicissitudes  of  things,  no  mixtures  of  men,  or  foreign  conquest, 
have  been  able  to  make  the  smallest  impression.  The  abor- 
iginal Gtentoo  inhabitants  are  all  dispersed  into  tribes  or 
castes  ;  each  caste  bom  to  an  invariable  rank,  rights,  and  de- 
scriptions of  employment ;  so  that  one  caste  cannot  by  any 
means  pass  into  another.  With  the  Geutoos  certain  impuri- 
ties or  disgraces,  thoi^h  without  any  guilt  of  the  party,  infer 
loss  of  caste ;  and  when  the  highest  caste,  that  oi  Bi^min, 
which  is  not  only  noble  but  sacred,  is  lost,  the  person  who 
loses  it  does  not  shde  down  into  one  lower  but  reputable — 
he  is  wholly  driven  from  all  honest  society.  All  the  relations 
of  life  are  at  once  dissolved.  His  parente  are  no  longer  his 
parents ;  his  wife  is  no  longer  his  wife ;  his  children,  no  longer 
his,  are  no  longer  to  regaM  bim  as  their  father.    It  is  aome- 
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thing  far  worse  than  complete  outlawry,  complete  attaimder, 
and  umversal  ezcommunicatton.  It  is  a  pollution  even  to 
touch  him;  andif  he  touches  anyof  his  old  caste,  they  are  justi- 
fied in  putting  him  to  death.  Contagion,  leprosy,  plague,  are 
not  so  much  shunned..  So  honeat  occupation  can  he  followed. 
He  becomes  an  Halichwe,  if  (which  is  rare)  he  survivea  that 
miserable  degradation. 

Upon  those  whom  dl  the  shockiog  catalogue  of  tortures  I 
have  mentioned  could  not  make  to  flinch,  one  of  the  modes 
of  losing  caste  for  Brahmins,  and  other  principal  tribes,  was 
practised.  It  was,  to  harness  a  buUock  at  the  court  door,  and 
to  put  the  Brahmin  on  his  back,  and  to  lead  him  through  the 
towns,  with  drums  beating  before  him.  To  intimidate  others, 
this  bullock,  with  drums,  the  instrument  according  to  their 
ideas  of  outrage,  disgrace,  and  utter  loss  of  caste,  was  led 
through  the  country ;  and,  as  it  advanced,  the  country  fled 
before  it.  "When  any  Brahmin  was  seiaed  he  was  threatened 
with  this  pillory,  and  for  the  most  part  he  submitted  in  a 
moment  to  whatever  was  ordered.  What  it  was  may  be  thence 
judged.  But  when  no  poaaibihty  existed  of  complying  with 
the  demand,  the  people  oy  their  cries  sometimes  prevailed  on 
the  tyrants  to  have  it  commuted  for  cruel  scourging,  which 
was  accepted  as  mercy.  To  some  Brahmins  this  mercy  was 
denied,  and  the  act  of  indelible  infamy  executed.  Of  these 
men  one  came  to  the  Company's  commissioner  with  the  tale, 
and  ended  with  these  melancholy  words, — "  I  have  suffered 
this  indignity ;  my  caste  is  lost ;  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me ; 
I  call  for  justice.       He  called  in  vain. 

Tour  lordships  will  not  wonder  that  these  monstrous  and 
oppressive  demands,  exacted  with  such  tortures,  threw  the 
t^ole  province  into  despair.  They  abandoned  their  crops  on 
the  ground.  The  people,  in  a  body,  would  have  fled  out  of 
its  confines;  but  bands  of  soldiers  invested  the  avenues  of 
the  province,  and,  making  a  line  of  circumvallation,  drove 
back  those  wretches  who  sought  exile  as  a  relief,  into  the 
prison  of  their  native  soil.  Not  suffered  to  quit  the  district, 
they  fled  to  the  many  wild  thickets  which  oppression  had 
scattered  through  it,  and  sought  amongst  the  jungles  and 
dens  of  tigers  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Not  able  long  to  exist  here,  pressed  at  once  by  wild  beasts 
and  famine,  the  same  despair  drove  them  back ;  and  seeking 
their  last  resource  in  arms,  the  most  quiet,  the  most  passive, 
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the  moat  timid  of  the  hiuDon  Tace,  rose  up  in  an  imiverBal 
inBurrection ;  and,  what  will  always  happen  in  popular 
tumultB,  the  effects  of  the  futy  of  the  people  fell  on  the 
meaner  and  sometimes  the  reluctant  inetrumente  of  the 
tyranny,  who  in  several  places  were  maasacred.  The  insur- 
rection began  in  Rungpore,  and  soon  spread  its  fire  to  the 
neighbouring  provinceSt"fhich  had  been  harassed  by  the  same 
person  with  the  same  oppressions.  The  English  chief  in 
that  province  had  been  the  silent  witness,  most  probably  the 
abettor  and  accomplice,  of  alt  these  horrors.  He  called  in 
first  irregular,  and  then  regular,  troops,  who  by  dreadfiil  and 
universal  military  execution  got  the  better  of  the  impotent 
resistance  of  unarmed  and  undisciplined  despair.  I  am  tired 
with  the  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  peace.  I  spare  you  those 
of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  war,  and  of  the  executions  which 
without  law  or  process,  or  even  the  shadow  of  authority, 
were  ordered  by  the  English  revenue  chief  in  that  pro- 
vince. 

In  our  Indian  government,  whatever  grievance  is  borne  is 
denied  to  exist ;  and  all  mute  despair,  and  sullen  patience,  is 
construed  ioto  content  and  satisfaction.  But  this  general 
insurrection,  which  at  every  moment  threatened  to  blaze  out 
afresh,  and  to  involve  all  the  provinces  in  its  flames,  rent  in 
pieces  that  veil  of  fraud  ana  mystery  that  covers  all  the 
miseries  of  all  the  provinces.  CtJcutta  rung  with  it ;  and  it 
was  feared  it  would  go  to  England.  The  English  chief  in  the 
province,  Mr.  GoofUad,  represented  it  to  Mr.  Hastings's 
revenue  committee  to  be  (what  it  was)  the  greatest  and  most 
serious  disturbance  that  ever  happened  in  Bengal.  But, 
^ood  easy  man,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  guess  to  what  cauae 
it  was  to  be  attributed.  He  thought  there  was  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  collection ;  but  on  the  whole  judged  that  it  had 
little  other  cause  than  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  husband- 
men and  landholders,  who,  as  Debi  Sing's  lease  was  near 
expiring,  had  determined  not  to  pay  any  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Hastings's  committee  of  revenue,  whilst  these  wounds 
were  yet  blee£ng,  and  whilst  a  total  f^ure  was  threatened 
in  the  rents  of  tuese  provinces,  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  make  an  inquiry,  with  some  sort  of  appearance  of  seriooa- 
ness,  into  the  causes  of  it.  They  looked  therefore  about 
them  carefully,  and  chose  what  they  judged  would  be  most 
plausible  and  least  effective.     They   thought  that  it  waa 
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7  to  Bend  a  special  commissioner  into  the  province ; 

and  one,  too,  whose  character  would  not  instantly  blast  the 
credit  of  his  miasion.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  a  Mr,  Pater- 
son,  a  servant  of  the  Company,  a  man  of  &ir  character  and 
•ODg  standing  in  the  service.  Mr.  Fateraon  was  a  person 
known  to  be  of  a  very  cool  temper,  placid  mannera,  mode- 
rate and  middle  opinions,  uncoimected  with  parties:  and 
from  such  a  character  they  looked  for  (what  sometimes  is  to 
be  expected  from  it)  a  compromieing,  balanced,  neutralized, 
equivocal,  colourless,  confused  report ;  in  which  the  blame 
was  to  be  impartially  divided  between  the  sufferer  and  the 
oppressor ;  and  in  which,  according  to  the  standing  manners 
of  Bengal,  he  would  recommend  oUivion  as  the  best  remedy ; 
and  would  end  by  remarking,  that  retrospect  could  have  no 
advantage,  and  could  serve  only  to  irritate  and  keep  alive 
animosities :  and  by  this  kind  of  equitable,  candid,  and  judge- 
like proceeding  they  hoped  the  whole  complaint  would 
calmly  fade  away ;  the  sufferers  remain  in  the  possession  of 
their  patience,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  plunder,  la  confidence 
of  this  event  from  this  presumed  character,  Mr.  Hastings's 
committee  in  appointing  Mr.  Paterson  their  commiasioner 
were  not  deficient  Ta  arming  him  with  powers  equal  to  the 
object  of  his  commission.  He  was  enabled  to  call  before 
him  all  accountants,  to  compel  the  production  of  all  accounts, 
to  examine  all  persona ;  not  only  to  inquire  and  to  report, 
but  to  decide  and  to  redress. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  wisdom,  that  the  com- 
mittee totally  failed  in  their  well-laid  project.  They,  were 
totally  mistaken  in  their  man.  Under  tha^  cold  outside  the 
commissioner  Paterson  concealed  a  firm,  manly,  and  fixed 

iirinciple,  a  deciding  intellect,  and  a  feeling  heart.  My 
ords,  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  a  venerable  age  and 
excellent  character  in  this  country,  who  long  filled  the  seat 
of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  supply  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who  is  now  enjoying  repose  &om  his  long 
labours  in  an  honourable  age.  The  son,  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed  to  this  commission,  was  awed  by,  and  dreaded,  the 
consequences.  He  knew  to  what  temptation  he  should  be 
exposed,  from  the  known  character  of  Dehi  Sing,  to  suppress 
or  to  misrepresent  facts.  He,  therefore,  took  out  a  letter 
he  had  from  his  father,  which  letter  was  the  preservation  of 
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his  character,  and  deBtruction  of  his  fortaae.  This  letter 
he  always  resorted  to  in  all  trying  eiigenoiea  of  his  life. 

He  laid  the  letter  hefore  him,  and  there  waa  enjoined  such 
a  line  of  integrity,  of  iucorruptaesa,  of  bearing  eyery  degree 
of  peraecutioa  rather  than  disguising  truth,  that  he  went  up 
into  the  country  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  doing  his 
duty. 

He  went  to  Bungpore  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  great  trust  that  was  placed  in  him  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt  of  lull  support:  in  the  execution  of  it ; 
as  he,  with  every  other  white  man  in  Bengal,  probably,  and 
every  black,  except  two,  was  ignorant  of  the  lact  that  the 
Oovemor-Q«neral,  under  whose  delegated  authority  he  was 
sent,  had  been  bribed  by  the  farmer-general  of  those  pro* 
vinces,  and  had  sold  them  to  his  discretion  for  a  great  sum 
of  money.  If  Faterson  had  known  this  &ct,  no  human  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  him,  or  any  other  man  of  com- 
mon prudence,  to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Debi  Sing.  Pity,  my  lords,  the  condition  of  an  honest  ser- 
vant in  Bengal. 

But  Faterson  was  ignoHnt  of  this  dark  transaction,  and 
went  simply  to  perform  a  duty.  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot 
in  the  province,  when  the  universal,  unquestioned,  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  of  the  whole  people,  concurring  with  the 
manifest  evidence  of  things,  which  could  not  lie, — with  the 
face  of  an  utterly  ruined,  undone,  depopulated  country,  and 
saved  from  liter^  and  exceptionless  depopulation  only  by  tbe 
exhibition  of  scattered  bauds  of  wild,  naked,  meagre,  half- 
famished  wretches,  who  rent  heaven  with  their  cries  and  bowl- 
ings,— ^leit  him  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  real  cause  ol  the  late 
tumults.  In  his  first  letters  he  conveyed  his  sentiments  to 
the  committee  with  these  memorable  words, — "  In  my  two 
reports  I  have  set  forth,  in  a  general  manner,  the  oppress- 
ions which  provoked  the  ryotts  to  rise.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  enumerate  them  now.  Every  day  of  my  inquiry  serves 
but  to  confirm  the  facts.  The  wonder  would  have  been,  if 
they  had  not  risen :  it  was  not  collection,  but  real  robb^y, 
aggrarated  by  corporal  punishment  and  every  insult  of  dis- 
grace ;  and  this  not  confined  to  a  few,  but  extended  over 
everr  individual  Let  the  mind  of  man  be  ever  so  much  in- 
ured to  servitude,  still  there  is,  a  point  where  oppressions 
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will  rcmse  it  to  rewBtance.  Conceive  to  yourselveB  what 
must  be  the  aitu&tion  of  a  lyott,  when  he  sees  everything  he 
has  in  the  world  seized,  to  answer  an  exaggerated  demand, 
and  sold  st  bo  low  a  price  as  not  to  answer  one  half  of  that 
demand:  when  he  finds  himself  so  far  from  being  released, 
that  he  remains  BtOl  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  But 
what  must  be  his  feelings,  wheo  his  tyrant,  seeing  that  kind 
of  severity  of  no  avail,  adds  family  disgrace  and  loss  of  caste ! 
Tou,  gentlemen,  who  know  the  reaerre  of  the  natives  in  what. 
ever  concerns  their  women,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
caateB,  must  allow  the  full  effect  of  these  prejudices  under 
such  circumstances." 

He,  however,  proceeded  with  steadiness  and  method,  and 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement  which  could  be  thrown  in 
his  way  by  the  power,  craft,  fraud,  and  corruption  of  the 
&rmer-general  Debi  Sing,  by  the  coUusion  of  the  provincial 
chie^  and  by  the  decay  of  support  from  his  employerB,  which 
gradually  &ded  away  and  forsook  him  as  his  occasions  for 
it  increased.  Under  all  these  and  under  many  more  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties,  be  made  a  series  of  able,  clear, 
and  well-digested  reports,  attended  with  such  evidence  as 
never  before,  and,  I  believe,  never  will  again  appear,  of  the 
internal  provincial  administration  of  Ben^  ;  of  evils  univer- 
Bally  understood,  which  no  one  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  con< 
trsdict,  and  whose  existence  was  never  denied,  except  in  those 

Jilacee  where  they  ought  to  be  rectified,  although  none  be- 
bre  PateiBOU  had  the  courage  to  display  the  particulars. 
By  these  reports,  carefully  collated  with  the  evidence,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  effects,  in  one 
province  and  part  of  another,  of  Governor  Hastings's  general 
system  of  bribery. 

But  now  appeared,  in  the  moat  striking  light,  the  good 
policy  of  Mr.  Hastings's  system  of  1780,  in  placing  this 
screen  of  a  committee  between  bim  and  his  crimes.  The 
committee  bad  their  lesson.  Whilst  Paterson  is  lefb  collect* 
iog  his  evidence  and  casting  up  his  accounts  in  Bungpore, 
Debi  Sing  is  called  up,  in  aeeming  wrath,  to  the  capital ; 
where  he  is  received  as  those  who  have  robbed  and  desolated 

Cvinces,  and  filled  tbeir  coffers  with  £700,000  sterling, 
e  been  usually  received  at  Calcutta,  and  sometimes  m 
Great  Britain.  Debi  Sing  made  good  his  ground  in  Calcutta, 
0  2 
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and  when  be  had  well  prepared  his  committee,  in  due  time 
Patereon  returns,  appears,  and  reports. 

Persons  even  lesa  informed  than  your  lordshipH  are  well 
apprized,  that  all  officers  lepresentine  government,  and 
muiog  in  that  character  an  authorized  inquiir,  are  entitled 
to  a  preaumptive  credit  for  all  their  proceedings,  and  that 
their  reports  of  facto  (where  there  is  no  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion or  malice)  are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  taken  for  ferutn, 
especially  by  those  who  have  authorized  the  inquiry  ;  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  on 
those  who  would  impeach  or  shake  the  report. 

Other  principles  of  policy,  and  other  rules  of  government, 
and  other  maiims  of  office,  prevailed  in  the  committee  of  Mr, 
Hastings's  devising.  In  order  to  destroy  that  just  and  natu- 
ral oremt  of  the  officer,  and  the  protection  ana  support  they 
were  bound  to  aSbrd  him,  they  in  an  instant  shift  and  reverse 
all  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stood. 

This  executive  board,  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  people,  and  which  was  no  court  of  justice 
in  feet  or  name,  turned  their  own  representative  officer,  re- 
porting facts  according  to  his  duty,  into  a  voluntary  accuser, 
who  is  to  make  good  his  charge  at  his  peril.  The  farmer- 
general,  whose  conduct  was  not  criminally  attacked,  hut  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  grounds  of  a  public  inquiry,  is  turned 
mto  a  ciJprit  before  a  court  of  justice,  against  whom  every- 
thing is  to  be  juridically  made  out  or  not  admitted :  and  the 
members  of  an  executive  hoard,  by  usurpation  and  fraud, 
erect  themselves  into  j  udges,  bound  to  proceed  by  strict  rules 

By  this  infamous  juggle  they  took  away,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  the  credit  due  to  the  proceedings  of  government.  They 
changed  the  natural  situation  of  proofs.  They  rejected  the 
depositions  of  Paterson's  witnesses,  as  not  on  oath,  though 
they  bad  never  ordered  or  authorized  them  so  to  be  taken. 

They  went  further,  and  disabled,  in  a  body,  all  the  depo- 
nento  themselves,  whether  on  oath  or  not  on  oath,  by  dis- 
crediting the  whole  province,  as  a  set  of  criminals,  who  gave 
evidence  to  palliate  their  own  rebeUioa.  They  administered 
interrogatories  to  the  commissioner  instead  of  the  culprit. 
They  took  a  base  fellow,  whom  they  had  themselves  ordered 
their  commissioner  to  imprison  for  crimes  (crimes  charged 
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on  liitn,  not  by  the  commiBBioner,  but  by  themselves),  and 
cuule  him  a  complainant  and  a  witness  against  him  in  the 
Btupidest  and  most  improbable  of  all  accusations, — namelv, 
that  FaterBon  bad  menaced  bim  with  puniebment,  if  be  did 
not,  in  so  maoy  words,  slander  and  calunmiate  Debi  Sing : 
and  then  the  committee,  seating  tbia  wretch  as  an  asseeaor 
at  their  own  board,  who  a  few  days  before  would  have  trem- 
bled like  a  whipped  slave  at  the  look  of  an  European,  encour- 
aged him  to  interrogate  their  own  commissioner. 


My  lords,  I  am  soriy  to  break  the  attention  of  your  Wd>    , 
ships  in  such  a  way.     It  is  a  subject  that  agitata  me.     It 
IB  long,  difficult,  and  arduoos  ;  but  with  the  blessing  of  Ood, 
if  I  can,  to  save  you  any  furUier  trouble,  I  will  go  through 
it  tbia  day. 

I  am  to  tell  your  lordabipa,  that  the  next  step  they  took 
was,  after  putting  Mr.  Paterson  as  an  accuser  to  make  good 
a  cbai^  wnicb  he  made  out  but  too  much  to  tbeir  a  ''  " 
tion,  they  changed  their  battery. 


TRIAL. 

SIXTH  DAT,  19m  FEBRUARY,  17S8. 


(Mb.  Buses.) 
Mt  Lobds, — In  any  great  undertaking,  a  failure  in  the 
midst  of  it,  even  fi?om  infirmity,  though  to  be  regarded  prin- 
dpally  aa  a  misfortune,  is  attended  with  some  slight  shadow 
of  disgrace;  but  your  lordships'  humanity,  and  your  love  of 
justice,  have  remedied  everytiiing,  and  I  therefore  proceed 
with  confidence  tbia  day. 
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My  lords,  I  think  (to  the  best  of  my  remembrance)  the 
House  adjourned  at  the  period  of  time  in  vhich  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  illustrate  the  mischiefs  that  happened  from 
Mr.  Hastings's  throwing  off  his  responsibility  by  delegating 
his  power  to  a  nominal  council,  and  m  reality  to  a  bla^  bnd 
man,  a  native  of  the  country,  of  the  worst  character  that 
could  be  found  in  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  it,  in  prevent- 
ing the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  the  grossest  abusee 
that  erer  were  known  to  be  committed  in  India  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

My  lords,  I  stated  to  you  that  Mr.  Comnussioner  Paterson 
was  sent  into  that  country.  I  stated  that  he  was  sent  into 
it  with  aU  the  authority  of  government,  with  power  to  hear, 
and  not  only  to  hear  and  to  report,  hut  to  redress,  the  griev- 
ances which  he  should  find  in  the  country.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  wanting  to  his  power  but  an  honest  support. 
Tour  lordships  vrill  be  convinced,  that  the  road  to  fortune 
was  easy  to  him.  Debi  Sing  for  a  favourable  report  would 
have  given  a  large  sum  of  money.  Tour  lordships  will  be 
convinced  that  the  committee  would  not  have  received  such 
a  report  as  a  proof  of  bribery.  They  would  rather  consider 
him  as  a  man  whose  conduct  tended  to  conciliate,  and  to 
soften  troublesome  and  difficult  matters,  and  to  settle  the  or- 
der of  government  aa  soon  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  things  contained  in  his  reports  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  lordships,  but  very  faintly, 
very  imperfectly,  and  far  short  of  my  materials.  I  have 
stated  that  the  criminal  against  whom  the  commissioner  had 
made  his  report,  instead  of  being  punished  by  that  strong 
hand  of  power  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper  to 
use  upon  other  occasion  when  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
princes,  or  persons  in  the  rank  and  with  the  attributes  of 
sovereign  princes,  feel  whenever  they  have  incurred  his  pri- 
vate resentments  ;  that  this  man  was  put  into  every  situation 
of  ofience  or  defence  which  the  most  litigious  and  prevarica- 
ting laws  that  ever  were  invented  in  the  very  bosom  of  arbi- 
tral power  could  afford  him,  or  by  which  peculation  and 
power  were  to  be  screened  fi^m  the  cries  of  an  oppressed 
people. 

Mr.  Paterson,  I  stated,  from  being  a  commissioner  directed 
to  report  under  the  authority  of  govemment  to  that  govem- 
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ment,  waa  conBidered  as  a  Tolimtary  accuser,  obliged  to  make 
good  the  articles  of  his  charge.  But,  I  heliere,  I  stated  that 
he  did  not  long  remain  in  that  condition. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  your  lordships,  that  this 
Debi  Sing,  fortified  by  this  protection,  which  waa  extended 
even  to  the  lowest  of  his  instrumentB,  thought  it  high  time 
to  ABsume  the  superiority  that  belonged  to  a  personage  who 
had  the  Governor- General  for  hia  pentUmer.  No  longer  the 
sneaking  tone  of  apology ; — no  longer  the  modest  allegations, 
that  the  commissioner  was  misinformed ; — he  boldly  accuses 
the  representative  of  Enghsh  government  of  forgery  in  order 
to  destroy  him;  he  criminates  and  recriminates,  and  lays 
about  him  without  mercy. 

Things  were  now  in  a  proper  train ;— the  committee  And 
the  cause  growing  and  ripening  to  their  wishes ; — answers, 
replies,  objections,  and  interrogatories, — accounts  opposed  to 
accounts, — balances  now  on  the  one  side,  now  on  the  other. 
—Now  (lebtor  becomes  creditor,  and  creditor  debtor — until 
the  proceedings  were  grown  to  the  size  of  volumes,  and  the 
whole  well  fitted  to  perplex  the  most  simple  facts,  and  to 
darken  the  meridian  sunshine  of  public  notoriety.  They 
prepared  a  report  for  the  Go vemoF- General  and  council,  suit- 
able to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  proceedings.  Here  the  man 
whom  they  had  employed  and  betrayed  appeared  in  a  new 
character.  Observe  their  course  with  him  :— Pirat,  he  was 
made  a  commissioner.  Then,  he  was  changed  from  a  com- 
missioner to  be  a  voluntary  accuser.  He  now  undergoes 
another  metamorphosis ; — he  appears  as  a  culprit  before  Mr. 
Hastings,  on  the  accusation  of  the  donor  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
bribes.  He  is  to  answer  to  the  accusations  of  Dehi  Sing. 
He  is  permitted  to  find  materials  for  his  own  defence ;  and 
he,  an  old  Company's  servant,  is  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  ittvour 
to  be  again  suffered  to  go  into  the  province,  without  author- 
ity, without  station,  without  public  character,  under  the  dis- 
countenance and  irowns,  and  in  a  manner  under  prosecution, 
of  the  government.  As  a  &vour,  he  is  suffered  to  go  again 
into  Bungpore,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  the  dejected, 
harassed,  and  enslaved  race  of  Hindoos,  and  in  that  undone 
province,  men  bold  enough  to  stand  forward  against  all 
temptations  of  emolument,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  IiveB,  with 
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a  firm  adherence  to  tbeir  ordinal  charge;  oad  at  a  titna 
when  they  saw  iim  an  abandoned  and  persecuted  private 
individual,  whom  the;  had  just  before  looKed  upon  aa  a  pru- 
tecting  angel,  canying  with  him  the  whole  power  of  a  bene- 
ficent government,  and  whom  they  had  appbed  to  as  a  magis- 
trate of  high  and  sacred  authontif,  to  hear  the  complomta 
and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  a  whole  people. 

A  new  commiaaion  of  junior  Berrants  waa  at  the  same 
time  Bent  out  to  review  and  reexamine  the  cause,  to  inquire 
into  the  inquin^,  to  examine  into  the  examination,  to  control 
the  report,  to  be  commiasionerB  upon  the  commission  of  Mr. 
Paterson.  Before  these  commissioners  he  waa  made  to  appear 
as  an  accused  person,  and  was  put  upon  his  defence,  but 
without  the  authority  and  without  the  favour  which  ought 
to  go  with  an  accused  persou  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  make  out  such  defence. 

These  persons  went  down  into  that  country;  and,  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  mere  matters  of  form,  found  they 
could  not  do  without  a  representative  of  Debi  Sing,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  ordered  I>ebi  Sine;  to  send  up  bis  vakeel. 

I  forgot  to  state  to  vour  lordshipB  what  the  condition  of 
Debi  Sing  was  during  this  proceeding.  This  man  had  been 
ordered  to  Calcutta  on  two  grounds ;  one  on  the  matter  of 
hia  flagitious  misconduct  at  Eimgpore,  and  the  other,  for  a 
great  ^ilure  in  the  payment  of  hia  stipulated  revenue.  Un- 
der this  double  accuBfttion  he  was  to  be  considered,  acconUug 
to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  iu  such  cases,  as  a  prisoner ; 
and  he  was  kept,  not  m  the  common  gaol  of  Calcutta,  not  in 
the  prison  of  the  fort,  not  in  that  gaol  in  which  Bajah  Nuud- 
comar,  who  had  been  prime  miniBter  of  the  empire,  was  con- 
fined, bnt  according  to  the  mild  ways  of  that  country,  where 
they  choose  to  be  mild,  and  the  persona  are  protected  by  the 
official  influence  of  power,  under  a  fi-ee  custody.     He  waa 

Eut  under  a  guard  of  sepovs,  but  not  confined  to  his  house; 
e  was  permitted  to  go  abroad,  where  he  was  daily  in  con- 
ference with  those  who  were  to  judge  him ;  and  having  an 
address  which  seldom  fails,  and  a  dexterity  never  wanting  to 
a  mim  possessed  of  £700,000,  he  converted  this  guard  into  a 
retinae  of  honour  :  their  bayonets  were  lowered,  their  mus- 
kets laid  aside ;  thej  attended  him  with  their  side-arms,  and 
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many  with  silver  verges  in  their  hand,  to  mark  him  out 
rather  as  a  great  magistrate  attended  hj  a  retinue,  than  a 
prisoner  under  guard. 

When  he  was  ordered  to  send  a  vakeel  to  defend  his  con- 
duct, he  refused  to  eend  him.  Upoa  which  the  commisHion- 
era,  instead  of  saying,  "  If  you  will  not  send  your  agent,  we 
will  proceed  in  our  inquiry  without  him"  (and  indeed  it  waa 
not  made  necessary  by  the  commission  that  he  should  be 
there  either  by  Takeel  or  otherwiee),  condescendingly  admit- 
ted his  refusal,  and  suffered  him  to  come  up  in  person.  He 
accordingly  enters  the  province,  attended  with  his  guard,  in 
the  manner  I  have  before  mentioned,  more  as  a  person  re- 
turning in  triumph  from  a  great  victory,  than  as  a  roan  under 
the  load  of  all  those  enormous  charges  which  I  have  stated. 
He  enters  the  province  in  this  maimer ;  and  Mr.  Paterson, 
who  saw  himself  lately  the  representative  of  the  India  Com- 
pany (an  old  servant  of  the  Company  is  a  great  man  in  that 
countiy),  was  now  left  naked,  destitute,  without  any  mark  of 
ofBcial  situation  or  dignity.  He  was  present,  and  saw  all  the 
marks  of  imprisonment  turned  into  marks  of  respect  and  dig- 
niW  to  this  consummate  villain  whom  I  have  the  misfortune 
of  being  obliged  to  introduce  to  your  lordships'  notice.  Mr. 
Fatereon,  seeing  the  etfect  of  the  proceedmg  everywhere, 
seeing  the  minds  of  the  people  broken,  subdued,  and  prostrate 
under  it,  and  that  so  iar  from  having  the  means  of  detecting 
the  viUanies  of  this  insolent  criminal,  appearing  as  a  magis- 
trate, he  had  not  the  means  of  defending  even  tus  own  ^no- 
cence,  because  every  kind  of  information  fled  and  was  anni- 
hilated before  him,  represented  to  theae  voung  commissioners, 
that  this  appearance  of  authority  tendea  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  to  prevent  his  receiving  justice. 
The  council  of  Calcutta  took  this  representation  into  their 
deliberate  consideration ;  they  found  that  it  was  true,  that 
if  he  had  such  an  attendance  any  longer  in  this  situation 
(and  a  large  attendance  it  was,  such  as  the  Chancellor  of  this 
tdngdom,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
appear  with),  it  would  have  an  evil  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  say  they,  "  Ifke  thould  be  l^  wndera  ffuard,  the 
people  would  consider  him  at  under  dUgraee."  They  there- 
lore  took  a  middle  way,  and  ordered  the  guard  not  to  attend 
him  with  fixed  bajoneta,  which  bad  the  appearance  of  the 
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custody  of  a  prisoner,  but  to  lower  their  musketB,  and  unfii 
their  bayonetB. 

The  neit  step  of  these  coromiBaionere  ia  to  exclude  Mr. 
Fatemon  irom  a]l  their  deliberations ;  and,  in  order  that  both 
parties  might  be  put  on  an  equality,  one  would  naturally 
conclude  that  the  culprit  Debi  Sing  was  likewise  eicluded. 
Far  irom  it :  he  eat  upon  the  bench.  Need  I  say  any  more 
upon  this  subject?     The  protection  followed. 

In  this  sitUAtion,  Mr.  FatersoD  wrote  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic memorials  that  ever  was  penned,  to  the  council  of 
Calcutta,  submitting  to  his  hard  fiite,  but  standing  infleiibly 
to  his  virtue,  that  brought  it  upon  him.  To  do  the  man  jus- 
tice, he  bore  the  whole  of  this  persecution  Lite  an  hero.  He 
never  tottered  in  his  principles,  nor  swerved  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  from  the  noble  cause  of  jtistice  and  humanity  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  and  when  your  lordships  come 
to  see  his  memorials  you  will  have  reason  to  observe,  that 
his  abilities  are  answerable  to  the  digi ''  "  '  ' 
make  him  worthy  of  everything  that  hi 
suffer  for  it. 

To  cut  short  the  thread  of  this  Bhockin|  series  of  corrup- 
tion, oppression,  fraud,  and  chicanery,  which  lasted  for  up- 
wards of  four  years,  Fatersoa  remains  without  employment : 
— the  inhabitants  of  great  provinces,  whose  substance  and 
whose  blood  was  sold  by  Mr.  Hastings,  remain  without  re- 
drees  ; — and  the  purchaser  Debi  Sing,  that  corrupt,  iniquitous, 
and  bloody  tyrant,  instead  of  being  proceeded  against  by  the 
committee  in  a  civil  suit  for  retribution  to  the  sufferers,  is 
handed  over  to  the  false  semblance  of  a  trial  on  a  criminal 
charge,  before  a  Mahomedau  judge, — an  equal  judge,  how- 
ever. The  judge  was  Mahomed  Seza  Xhftn,  his  original 
Satron,  and  the  author  of  all  his  fortunes ; — a  judge  who 
epends  on  bim,  as  a  debtor  depends  upon  his  creditor.  To 
that  ju^e  is  he  sent,  without  a  distinct  charge,  without  a 
prosecutor,  and  without  evidence.  The  next  ships  will  bring 
you  an  account  of  his  honourable  acquittal. 

I  have  stated  before,  that  I  considered  Mr.  Hastings  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  characters  of  the  people  he  employed ; 
doubly  responsible,  if  he  knew  them  to  be  bad.  I,  therefore, 
charge  him  with  putting  in  situations  in  which  any  evil  may 
be  committed,  persons  of  known  evil  charactere. 
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Sfy  lords,  I  charge  lum,  ae  chief  governor,  with  deetroy- 

ing  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which  were  designed  to 
be,  and  ought  to  have  been,  controls  upon  such  a,  person  aa 
Debi  Sing. 

Aji  oiEcer,  called  dewan  or  steward  of  the  country,  bad 
always  been  placed  as  a  control  on  the  farmer;  but  that 
DO  Buch  control  should  in  fact  eiist, — that  he,  Debi  Sing, 
ehould  be  let  loose  to  rapine,  slaugbter,  and  plunder  in  the 
country,  both  oiEcea  were  conferred  on  him.  Did  Mr.  Hast- 
ings vest  these  ofBcea  in  him  j*  So  •  but,  if  Mr.  Hastiags 
had  kept  firm  to  the  duties  which  the  act  of  parliament  ap- 
pointed him  to  execute,  all  the  revenue  appointments  must 
nave  been  made  by  him;  hut  instead  of  making  them  him- 
aelf,  he  appointed  Gunga  Govin  Sing  to  make  them ;  and  for 
that  appointment,  and  for  the  whole  train  of  subordinate  vil- 
lany  which  followed  the  placing  iniquity  in  the  chief  seat  of 
government,  Mr.  Hastings  is  answerable.  He  is  answerable, 
I  say,  first,  for  destroying  his  own  legal  capacity ;  and  next, 
for  destroying  the  legal  capacity  of  the  council,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  had,  or  could  nave,  any  tme  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  country  iroia  the  moment  he  buried  it  in  the 
gulf  of  mystery  and  of  darkness,  under  that  collected  heap 
of  villany,  Gui^  Govin  Sing,  i'rom  that  moment  he  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  government,  and  put  everything  into 
hie  hands ;  for  this  he  is  answerable. 

The  provincial  councils  consisted  of  many  members,  who, 
though  they  might  unite  in  some  small  iniquities  perhaps, 
could  not  possibly  have  concealed  from  the  public  eye  the 
commission  of  such  acts  as  these.  Their  very  numbers, 
their  natural  competitions,  the  contentions  that  must  have 
ariften  among  them,  must  have  put  a  check,  at  least,  to  such 
a  business. 

And,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  having  destroyed  eveiy  check 
and  control  above  and  below, — having  delivered  the  whole 
into  the  hands  of  Gunga_  Govin  Sing,  for  all  the  iniquities 
of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  he  is  responsible. 

But  he  did  not  know  Dehi  Sing,  whom  be  employed.  I 
read  yesterday,  and  trust  it  is  fi-esh  in  your  lordships'  remem- 
brance, that  Debi  Sing  vraa  presented  to  him  by  that  set  of 
tools,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  acted,  as  they  themselves 
tell  us  they  must  act,  entirely  and  implicitly  under  Gunga 
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Govin  Sing ; — that  ia  to  baj,  by  Ghmga  Gorin  Sing  himself 
the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings  ia  further  roBponsible,  beeauae  he  took  a  bribe 
of  £40,000  from  some  peraon  in  power  in  Dinagepore  and 
Euugpore,  the  countries  which  were  ravaged  in  this  manner, 
through  the  hands  of  Gun^  GoTin  Sing, — through  the  me- 
dium of  that  veiy  person  whom  he  had  appointed  to  eierciee 
all  the  authorities  of  the  supreme  council  above,  and  of  all 
subordinate  councils  below.  Having  therefore  thus  ^point^ 
ed  a  council  of  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  at 
the  expense  of  £62,000  a.  year,  to  aupersede  all  the  English 
provincial  authorities ; — having  appointed  them  for  thepurpme 
of  establishing  a  bribe  factor-general,  a  general  receiver  and 
agent  of  bribes,  through  all  that  country, — Mr.  Hastings  is 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  it. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  and  absolutely  necessary  it  is, 
to  state  what  the  consequence  of  this  clandestine  mode  of 
supplying  the  Company's  exigencies  was.  Tour  lordships 
will  see,  that  their  exigencies  are  to  be  sumilied  bj  the  ruin 
of  the  landed  interest  of  a  province,  the  destruction  of  the 
husbandmen,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  people  in  it.  This  is 
the  consequence  of  a  general  bribe-broker,  an  agent  like 
Gunga  Gtovin  Sing,  superseding  all  the  powers  and  controls 
of  government. 

But  Mr.  HaatingB  has  not  only  reduced  bribery  to  a  sys- 
tem of  government  practically,  but  theoreticallv.  For  when 
he  despaired  any  longer  of  concealing  his  bribes  irom  the 
penetrating  eye  of  parliament,  then  he  took  another  mode, 
and  declared,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  that  it  was  the  best 
way  of  supplying  the  neceaaities  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  pressing  exigencies  of  their  afbire  ;  that  thus  a  relief 
to  the  Company's  affairs  mieht  be  yielded,  which,  in  the 
common  ostensible  mode,  and  under  the  ordinary  forms  of 
government,  and  publicly,  never  would  be  yielded  to 
them.  So  that  bribery  with  him  became  a  supplement  to 
exaction. 

The  best  way  of  shovriag  that  a  theoretical  system  ia  bad 
is  to  show  the  practical  mischiefs  that  it  produces ;  because 
a  thing  may  look  specious  in  theory,  and  yet  be  ruinous  in 
practice ;  a  thing  m^  look  evil  in  theory,  and  yet  be  in  its 
practice  excellent.    Here  a  thing  in  theory,  stated  by  Mr. 
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Hastinga  to  be  productive  of  much  good,  is  in  realHy  pro- 
ductive of  all  those  horrible  nuBchiels  I  have  stated.  That 
iix.  Hastings  well  knew  this,  appears  jrom  an  extract  of  the 
Bengal  Eevenue  Consnltatious,  2lBt  January,  1785,  a  little 
before  he  came  away. 

Mr.  Hastinga  Bays,  "  I  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Goodlad  of  all 
the  charges :  he  has  disproTed  them.  It  waa  the  duty  of 
the  accuser  to  prove  them.  Whatever  crimes  may  he  ea- 
tablisbed  against  Bajah  Debi  Sine,  it  does  uot  foUow  that 
Mr.  Goodlad  was  Fesponsible  for  tnem :  and  I  so  well  know 
the  character  and  abihties  of  Bajah  Bebi  Sing,  that  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  it  was  in  his  power  both  to  commit  the 
enormities  which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  conceal  the 
grounds  of  them  from  Mr.  Goodlad,  who  had  no  authority 
but  that  of  receiving  the  accounts  and  rent's  of  the  district 
Irom  Rajah  Debi  Sing,  aud  occasionally  to  be  the  channel  of 
commimication  between  him  and  the  committee." 

We  shall  now  see  what  things  Mr.  Hastiogs  did,  what 
course  he  was  in,  a  little  before  bis  departure ;  with  what 
propriety  and  consistency  of  character  he  has  behaved  from 
the  year  of  the  commencement  of  his  corrupt  system  in 
1773  to  the  end  of  it,  when  he  closed  it  in  1785 ;  when 
the  bribes  not  only  mounted  the  chariot,  hut  boarded  the 
barge,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  followed  him  down  to  the  Gan- 
ges, and  even  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  never  quitted  his  sys- 
tem of  iniquity ;  but  that  it  survived  his  political  life  itsett. 

One  of  his  kst  political  acts  was  this : — 

Your  lordships  will  remember,  that  Mr.  Goodlad  was  sent 
up  into  the  country,  whose  conduct  was  terrible  indeed :  for 
that  he  conid  not  be  in  place  and  authority  in  that  country, 
and  be  innocent,  while  such  things  were  doing,  I  shall  prove : 
but  that' is  not  now  my  consideration. 

The  Governor-General's  minute,  just  read,  is  this,  "  I  en- 
tirely acquit  Mr.  QtKidlad  of  all  the  charges :  he  has  dis- 
proved them .  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accuser  to  prove  them' ' 
(the  accuser,  namely,  the  comraisBioner).  "  Whatever  crimeB 
may  be  estahhshed  against  Bajah  X)ehi  Sing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  Mr.  Goodlad  was  responsible  for  them ;  and  I  bo 
well  know  the  character,"  &c.  &c.  &a. 

Now  your  lordships  perceive  _he  has  acquitted  Mr.  Good- 
lad. He  ifl  clear.    Be  it,  that  he  is  feirly  and  conscientiously 
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aoquitted.  But  vbat  is  Mr.  Hastings's  account  of  Bajah 
Debi  Sing  F  He  is  presented  to  him  in  1781  b;  Ghmga  Gk>via 
Sing,  as  a  person  against  whose  character  there  could  be 
no  exception,  and  by  him  accepted  in  that  light.  Upon  the 
occasion  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Hastiags'a  opinion  of  him  is 
this :  "  I  so  veil  know  the  character  and  abilities  of  BAJah 
Debi  Sing,  that  I  can  easily  conceire  that  it  was  in  'his 
power  both  to  commit  the  enormities  which  are  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  to  conceal  the  grounds  of  them  from  Mr.  G-ood- 
lad,  who  had  no  authority  out  that  of  receiving  the  accounts 
and  rents  of  the  district  from  fiajah  Debi  Sing,  and  occasion- 
ally to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  him  and 
the  committee." 

Thus  your  lordships  see  what  Mr.  Hastings's  opinion  of 
Debi  Sing  was. — We  shall  prove  it  at  another  time,  by  abund- 
ance of  ^ear  and  demonBtrative  evidence,  that,  whether  be 
was  bad  or  no  (but  we  shall  prove  that  bad  he  was  indeed), 
even  he  could  hardly  be  so  Dad  as  he  was  in  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Hastings  entertained  of  him;  who,  notwith stand- 
ing, now  disowns  this  mock  committee,  instituted  by  him- 
Helf,  but  in  reality  entirely  managed  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing. 
This  Debi  Sing  was  accepted  as  an  uneiceptionable  man: 
and  yet  Mr.  Hastings  knows  both  his  power  of  doing  mia- 
ehie^  and  his  artifice  in  concealing  it.  If^  then,  Mr.  Good- 
lad  is  to  be  acquitted,  does  it  not  show  the  evil  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's conduct  in  destroying  those  provincial  councils,  which, 
OS  I  have  already  stated,  were  obliged  to  book  everything, 
te  minute  all  the  circumstances  wnich  came  before  tbem, 
together  with  all  the  consultations  respecting  themP  He 
strikes  at  the  whole  system  at  once,  and,  instead  of  it,  he 
leaves  an  Englishman  under  pretence  of  controlling  Oiinga 
Govin  Sing's  agent,  appointed  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  giving 
him  bribes,  in  a  province  where  Mr.  Hastings  says  that  agent 
had  the  power  of  committing  such  enormities,  and  which  no- 
body doubts  his  disposition  to  commit. — He  leaves  him,  I  say, 
in  such  a  state  of  inefficiency,  that  these  iniquities  could  be 
concealed  (though  every  one  true)  from  the  person  appointed 
there  te  inspect  his  conduct  I  What  then  could  be  nia  busi- 
ness there  ?  Was  it  only  to  receive  auch  sums  of  money  aa 
Debi  Sing  might  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  might  have 
been  eaaSy  sent  to  Calcutta  P    Was  he  to  be  of  use  as  a 
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communication  between  Debi  Sing  and  the  committee,  and  in 
no  other  way  P  Here  then  we  have  that  Englieh  authority 
which  Mr.  Hasting  left  in  the  country :  here  the  native  au- 
thority which  he  settled,  and  the  establishment  of  native  ini- 
quity in  a  regular  system  under  Qunga  Govin  Sing :  here  the 
destractionofall  English  inspection.  I  hope  I  need  say  no  more 
to  prove  to  your  lordships  that  this  system,  taken  nakedly 
as  it  thus  stands,  founded  in  mystery  and  obscurity,  founded 
for  the  veiT  express  purpose  of  conveying  bribes,  as  the  best 
mode  of  collectmg  the  revenue,  and  supplying  the  Company's 
exigencies  through  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  would  be  iniquitous 
upon  the  feee  and  the  statemeat  of  it.  But  when  your  lord- 
snips  consider  what  horrid  effects  it  produced,  you  will  easily 
see  what  tlie  mischief  and  abomination  of  Mr.  Hastings's  de> 
stroying  these  provincial  councUs,  and  protecting  these  per- 
sons, must  necessarily  be.  If  you  bad  not  known  in  theory, 
you  must  have  seen  it  in  practice. 

But  when  both  practice  and  theory  concur,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  system  of  private  bribery  for  a  revenue,  and 
of  private  agency  for  a  constitutional  government,  must  ruin 
the  country  where  it  prevails,  must  disgrace  the  country 
that  uses  it,  and  finally  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  reve- 
nue. For  what  says  Mr.  Hastings  P  I  was  to  have  received 
£40,000  in  bribes,  and  £30,000  was  actually  applied  to  the 
nae  of  the  Company,  Now  I  hope  I  shall  demonstrate — if 
not,  it  will  be  by  some  one  abler  than  me  demonstrated  in 
the  couree  of  this  business — -that  there  never  was  a  bribe  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hastings  that  was  not  instantly  followed  with 
a  deficiency  in  the  revenue ;  this  is  clear,  and  what  we  un- 
dertake to  prove :  and  that  Debi  Sing  himself  was,  at  Uie 
time  Mr.  Hastings  came  away,  between  £20,000  and  £30.000 
debtor  to  the  Company.  So  that  in  truth  you  always  find  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  nearly  equal,  and  in  some  instances  I 
shall  show  double,  to  all  the  bribes  Mr.  Hastings  received ; 
from  whence  it  will  be  evident  that  he  never  could  nor  did 
receive  them  under  that  absurd  and  strange  idea  of  a  resource 
to  government. 

I  must  restate  to  your  lordshipa,  because  I  wish  you  never 
to  forget,  that  this  committee  of  revenue  was,  in  their  own 
opinion,  and  from  their  own  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion,  if  motion  can  be  attributed  originally  to  instruments. 
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mere  tools ;  that  they  knew  that  they  were  tools  in  the  hands 
of  Qungtt  GloTiii  Sing.  There  were  two  persona  principal  in 
it,  Mr.  Shore,  who  was  the  acting  president,  and  Mr.  Ajider- 
tson,  who  was  president  in  rank  ana  president  in  emolument, 
but  absent  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  upon  a  foreign  em- 
basBj.  It  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  former,  for  I  must 
beg  leave  to  read  again  a  part  of  the  paper  which  has  already 
been  read  to  yonr  lordships,  that  "  the  committee,  with  the 
best  intentions,  best  abilities,  and  steadiest  application,  must 
after  all  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  dewan." 

Now  do  you  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  men  will  ^^^'^ 
have  abilities,  will  long  have  good  intentions,  and  will  long, 
above  all,  have  steady  application,  when  they  know  they  are 
but  tools  in  the  buids  of  another  F  when  they  know  they 
are  tools  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes  P 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  beg  leave  to  etate  to  you,  that 
on  the  constitution  of  this  committee  Mr.  Hastings  made 
them  all  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  never  receive 
any  present  whatever.  It  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  a  ge- 
neral  covenant ;  it  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  the  peuaj  act 
of  1773  ;  he  bound  the  committee  by  a  new  oath,  and  forced 
them  to  declare  that  they  would  not  receive  any  bribes.  As 
soon  as  he  had  so  secured  them  against  receiving  bribes,  he 
was  resolved  to  make  them  inefficient, — a  good  way  to  secure 
them  against  bribes,  by  taking  from  them  the  power  of 
bribe-worthy  service.  This  was  a  good  counter-security 
to  their  oath.  But  Mr.  Hastings  put  a  dewan  there,  against 
whom  there  vras  no  security ;  he  let  loose  this  dewan  to 
frustrate  their  intentions,  their  application,  their  abilities,  and 
oath;  that  is,  there  was  a  person  at  that  board  who  was 
more  than  the  board  itself)  who  might  riot  in  peculation  and 
plunder  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  He  was 
there  to  receive  bribes  for  Mr.  Hastings;  the  committee 
were  to  be  pure  with  impotent  hands ;  and  then  came  a  per- 
son with  ample  power  for  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  And,  lest 
this  person  should  not  have  power  enough  in  this  committee, 
he  is  made  the  general  bribe-broker  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Thia 
secret  under-current,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  is  to  counter^ 
act  everything,  and  as  fast  as  one  part  is  rendered  pure 
totally  to  corrupt  all  the  rest. 

But,  my  lords,  this  was  not  the  private  opinion  of  Mr 
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Shore  only,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  revenue,  who  must  know  when  he  was  in  a  situ- 
ation to  do  good,  and  when  not.  The  other  gentleman 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Hastinga'a  confidant  in  everj- 
thii^  but  hia  bnbes,  and  supposed  to  be  in  his  closest  secrets, 
is  Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  remark  to  your  lordships,  that 
Mr.  AiiderBonia  a  man  apparently  of  weak  nerves,  of  modest 
and  very  guarded  demeanour,  as  we  have  seen  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  it  is  in  that  way  only  I  have  the 
honour  of  knowing  him.  Mr.  Anderson  being  asked  whether 
he  agreed  in  the  opinion  and  admitted  the  truth  of  hia  friend 
Mr.  Shore's  statement  relative  tothedewanof  the  committee, 
hie  answer  was  this—"  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
written  it  quite  so  strong,  but  I  do  in  a  great  measure  agree 
to  it, — that  is,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
observation ;  I  think,  in  particular,  that  it  would  require  great 
exertion  in  the  conunittee,  and  great  abilities  on  the  part  of 
the  president,  to  restrain  efiectually  the  conduct  of  the 
dewan ;  I  think,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  committee  to  in- 
terpose a  sufficient  control  to  guard  against  all  the  abuses  of 
the  dewan."  ' 

There  is  the  real  president  of  the  committee, — there  the 
most  active,  efBcient  member  of  it.  They  are  both  of  one 
opinion  concerning  their  situation ;  and,  I  think,  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Anderson  is  still  more  strong;  for  as  he  thinks  he 
should  have  written  it  witb  a  little  more  guard,  but  should 
have  agreed  in  substance,  you  must  naturally  think  the 
strongest  expression  the  truest  representation  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  must  strike  your  lord- 
ships relative  to  this  institution.  It  Is  where  the  president 
says  thaC  the  use  of  the  president  would  be  to  exert  his  best 
abilities,  his  greatest  application,  his  constant  guard,  for  what  ? 
— to  prevent  his  dewan  from  being  guilty  of  bribery,  and 
being  guilty  of  oppressions.  So  here  is  an  executive  con 
stitution,  in  which  the  chief  executive  minister  is  to  he  in 
such  a  situation,  and  of  such  a  disposition,  that  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  presiding  person  in  the  committe-e  is  to 
guard  against  him,  and  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief.  Here 
.is  a  man  appointed,  of  the  greatest  possible  power,  of  the 
greatest  possible  wickedness,  in  a  situation  to  exert  that 
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power  and  wickednees  for  the  deitmction  of  the  cotuitiy ; 
and,  witJiout  doubt,  it  would  require  the  greateet  ability  and 
diligence  in  the  persoa  at  the  head  of  that  council  to  pi«- 
vent  it.  Such  a  conatitution,  allowed  and  alleged  by  the 
persoua  themBehes  who  compoeed  it,  waa,  I  befiere,  never 
heard  of  in  the  world. 

Now  that  I  hare  done  with  tbla  part  of  the  ^atem  of 
bribery,  your  lordships  will  permit  me  to  follow  Mr.  Haet- 
ings  to  hia  laat  parting  scene.  Hb  parted  with  his  power, 
he  parted  with  his  situation,  he  parted  with  everything, 
but  ne  never  could  part  with  Qunga  Govin  Sing.  He  was 
on  bia  voyage,  he  h^d  embarked,  ^  was  upon  nie  Ganges, 
he  had  quitted  his  government ;  and  his  last  dying  sigh,  hia 
last  parting  voice,  was  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  It  ran  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  another  plaintive  voice  ran  upon  tbe 
banks  of  another  river  (I  forget  whose) ;  his  last  accents 
were  Gunga,  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  It  demonstrates  the  power 
of  friendship. 

It  is  said  by  some  idle,  absurd  moralieta,  that  friendship  is 
a  thing  that  cannot  BubuBt  between  bad  men ;  but  I  will 
show  your  lordaHps  the  direct  contrary ;  and,  after  having 
shown  you  what  Gunga  Govin  Sing  was,  I  shall  bring  before 
you  Mr.  HaatingB'a  l^t  act  of  friendship  for  him.  Not  that 
1  have  quite  shown  you  everything,  but  pretty  well,  I  think, 
respecting  this  man.  There  ia  a  great  deal  concerning  hia 
character  and  conduct  that  ia  laid  by  ;  and  I  do  believe,  that 
whatever  time  I  BhouLd  take  up  in  expatiating  upon  these 
things,  there  would  be  "in  the  lowest  deep  still  a  lower 
deep ; "  for  there  is  not  a  day  of  the  inquiry  that  does 
not  bring  to  light  more  ami  more  of  this  evil  against  Mr. 


But,  before  I  open  the  papers  relative  to  this  act  of  Mr. 
HaatingB'a  friendahip  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  I  muBt  restate 
some  cmjumstancCB,  that  your  lordshipa  may  understand 
thoroughly  the  natiire  of  it.  Tour  lordahips  may  recollect, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  succcBsion  of  the  minor  Kajah  of 
Dinagepore,  who  was  then  but  dve  or  aix  years  t^  age,  and, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal,  eight  or  nine,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  received  from  that  country  a  bribe  of  about  £40,000. 
There  is  a  fidelity  even  in  bribery  i — there  is  a  truth  and  ob- 
servance even  in  corruption ;  th^  is  a  justice,  that,  if  money 
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IB  to  be  paid  for  protection,  protection  should  be  given.  My 
lords,  lu.  TTiurtiiigH  received  ttue  bribe  through  Gimga  Oovin 
Sing ;  then,  at  least  through  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  he  ought  to 
take  care  that  that  Bajab  ehould  not  be  robbed ;  that  he 
should  not  be  robbed,  if  Gunga  Gkmn  Sing  could  help  it ; 
that  above  all  he  ahould  not  be  robbed  by  Ounga  Gjovia  Sing 
himself.— But  your  lordebips  will  &ai  that  the  last  act  of 
Mr.  Haatings's  life  was  t^  he  an  accomplice  in  the  most  cruel 
and  perfidious  breach  of  foith,  in  the  moat  iniquitooa  transac- 
tion, that  I  do  believe  ever  was  held  out  to  the  indignation 
of  the  world  vrith  rerard  to  private  persone.  When  he  de- 
parted on  the  16th  of  February,  1785,  when  he  was  on  board 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Gaagee,  and  preparing  to  visit  his  native 
country,  let  us  see  what  the  laat  act  of  his  life  then  was. 
Hear  the  last  tender  accents  of  the  dy^ig  swan  upon  the 
Oajiges ;  "  The  regret  which  I  cannot  but  feel  in  relinquish- 
ing the  service  of  my  honourable  employers  would  be  much 
embittered,  were  it  accompanied  by  the  reflection  that  I  have 
neglected  the  merits  of  a  man  who  deserves  no  less  of  them 
thwiof  myself,  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  who  &om  his  earliest  youth 
hod  been  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  was 
about  eleven  years  ago  selected  for  his  superior  talents  to 
fill  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  committee.  He  has 
from  that  time,  with  a  short  intermission,  been  the  principal 
native  agent  in  the  collection  of  the  Company's  revenues; 
and  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  he  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  ofSce  with  fidehty,  dihgence,  and  ability. 
To  myself  he  has  given  proo&  of  a  constancy  and  attachment, 
vfaich  neither  the  fears  nor  expectations  excited  by  the  pre- 
Talence  of  different  influence  could  shake ;  and  at  a  time  too 
wheii  these  qualities  were  so  dangerous,  that,  far  from  find- 
ing them  amongst  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  did 
not  invariably  meet  with  them  amongst  my  own.  With 
such  a  sense  of  his  merits,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  feel  a 
desire  of  rewarding  himj  for  justice,  gratitude,  generosity, 
and  even  policy  demand  it :  and  I  resort  to  the  board  for  the 
means  of  performing  ao  necessaiy  a  duty,  in  full  confidence 
that,  as  those  which  I  shall  point  out  are  neither  incom- 
patible with  the  Company's  interest  nor  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  others,  they  will  not  be  withheld  from  me.  At  the 
request,  therefore,  of  Giinga  Govin  Sing  I  deliver  the  accom 
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Sanjing  durkausta,  or  petitione,  for  grants  of  lands  lying  in 
ifferent  districtB ;  the  total  jumma,  or  rent,  of  which  amount 
to  rupees  2,38,061.  12.  1." 

Your  lordships  recollect  that  Mr.  Larkius  was  one  of  the 
bribe  agents  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  one,  I  mean,  of  a  corporatjon, 
but  not  corporate  in  their  acts.  My  lords,  Mr.  Larkins  has 
told  you,  he  has  told  us,  and  be  baa  told  the  court  of  direct- 
ors, that  Mr.  Hastings  parted  in  a  quarrel  with  Gunga 
Govin  Sing  because  he  had  not  iaithfully  kept  his  eng^;e> 
meut  with  regard  to  bis  bribe ;  and  that,  iiistead  of  £40,000 
from  Dinagepore,  he  bad  only  paid  him  £30,000.  My  lords, 
that  iniquitous  men  wiU  defraud  one  another  I  can  conceive ; 
but  you  will  perceive  by  Mr.  Hastings's  behanour  at  part- 
ing, that  be  either  bad  in  fact  received  this  money  from 
Gunga  Gorin  Sing,  or  in  some  way  or  other  bad  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  that  be  totdiy  forgot  his  anger  upoa 
this  occasion,  and  that  at  parting  his  last  act  was  to  ratify* 
grants  of  land*  (so  described  by  Mr.  Hastings)  to  Gung& 
Govin  Sing.  Tour  lordships  will  recollect  the  tender  and  for- 
giving temper  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Whatever  little  bickerings 
there  might  have  been  between  them  about  their  small  money 
coacems,  the  purifying  waters  of  the  Ganges  bad  washed 
away  aU  sins,  enmities,  and  discontent.  By  some  of  those 
arts  which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  knows  how  to  practise  (I 
mean  conciliatory  honest  arts)  he  had  laiily  wiped  awavall 
resentment  out  of  Mr,  Hastings's  mind  ;  and  be,  who  so  long 
remembered  the  affront  offered  bim  by  Cheit  Sing,  totally 
forgets  Gunga  Govin  Sing's  fraud  of  £10,000,  and  attempts 
to  make  others  the  instruments  of  giving  him  what  he  calls 
bis  reward. 

Mr.  Hastings  states  among  Gunga  Govin's  merits,  that  he 
bad,  from  tbe  time  of  its  institution,  and  with  a  very  short 
intermission,  served  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  com- 
mittee. That  short  intermission  was,  when  he  was  turned 
out  of  office  upon  proof  of  peculation  and  embezzlement  of 
public  money  ;  but  of  this  cause  of  the  intermission  in  the 
political  life  and  political  merits  of  Gunga  Glovin  Sing  Mr. 
Hastings  does  not  tell  you. 

Your  lordships  shall  now  hear  what  opinion  a  member  of 
the  provincial  council  at  Calcutta,  in  which  be  bad  also  served, 
had  of  him.  "  "Wbo  is  Gunga  Govin  Sing  ?  "  Tbe  answer  is  : 
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— "  He  was,  when  I  left  Bengal,  dewan  to  the  committee  of 
reTenue.  What  was  hta  office  and  power  during  Mr.  Hast- 
ings'a  administration  sinee  1780  p— -He  waa  formerly  dewan 
to  the  provincial  council  stationed  at  Calcutta,  of  which  I  was 
a  member.  Hiw  conduct  then  waa  licentious  and  unwarrant- 
tMe,  oppreaBive  and  estortionary.  He  was  stationed  under 
US  to  be  an  humble  and  BuhmisBive  aerrant,  and  to  be  of  use 
to  ua  in  the  dJBcharge  of  our  duty.  His  conduct  waa  eyery- 
thing  the  rererse.  We  endeavoured  to  ooirect  the  miachiefa 
he  was  guilty  of  as  much  as  posaihle.  In  one  attempt  to 
release  fifteen  pergons  illegally  confined  by  him,  we  were  dis- 
missed our  offices  ;  a  different  pretence  waa  held  out  for  our 
dismission,  but  it  was  only  a  pretence.  Since  his  uipointment 
as  dewan  to  the  present  committee  of  revenue,  hia  Ime  of  con- 
duct has  only  been  a  continuaDce  of  what  I  have  deacnbed, 
but  upon  a  (areer  scale.  What  waa  the  general  opinion  of 
the  natives  of  tiie  use  he  made  of  his  power  ? — He  waa  looked 
up  to  by  the  natives  as  the  second  person  in  the  government, 
if  not  the  first.  He  was  considered  aa  the  only  channel  for 
obtaining  favour  and  employment  &om  the  Glovemor.  There 
is  hardly  a  native  fiimily  of  rank  or  credit  within  the  three 
provinces  whom  be  has  not  sometime  or  other distreseed and 
a£3icted ;  scarce  a  zemindary  that  he  has  not  dismembered 
and  plundered.  Was  you  in  a  situation  to  know  this  to  be 
true  ? — I  certainly  waa.  What  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
your  own,  concerning  his  wealth  ? — It  is  almost  impossible 
to  form  a  competent  judgment,  his  means  of  acquiring  it  have 
been  so  extensive.  I  had  an  account  shown  to  me  about 
July,  1785, stating  his  acquisitionH  at  three  hundred  andtwenty 
lacks  of  rupees,  that  is,  £3,200,000." 

My  lords,  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  from  the  best  inquiries 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  those  who  speak  highest  of  his 
wealth  are  those  who  obtain  the  greatest  credit.  The  esti- 
mate of  an^  man's  wealth  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  enormity  of 
hia  wealth  ig  univereally  believed :  yet  Mr.  Kaetinga  seemed 
to  act  as  if  he  needed  a  reward ;  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  inquire  what  recommended  him  particularly  to  Mr. 
Hastings.  Your  lordships  have  seen  that  he  vras  on  the 
point  of  being  dismissed  ior  misbehaTiour  and  oppression  by 
that  Calcutta  committee,  his  services  to  which  Mr.  Hastings 
gives  as  one  proof  of  his  constant  and  uniform  good  behaviour. 
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"  He  had  executed,"  he  Bays,  "  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  ability,"  These  are  his  public  mente ; 
but  he  has  private  merits : — "  To  myself^"  says  he,  "  he  has 
given  proofs  of  constancy  and  sttachment." 

Now  we,  who  have  been  used  to  look  very  diligently  ovot 
the  Company's  records,  and  to  compare  one  jmrt  with  another, 
ask  what  those  services  were  which  have  so  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  induced  bim  to  speak  so 
favourably  of  his  public  services.  What  those  services  are 
does  not  appear ;  we  have  searched  the  records  for  them 
(and  those  records  are  veir  busy  and  loquacious),  about  that 
period  of  time,  during  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  labouring 
under  an  eclipse,  and  near  the  dragon's  mouth,  and  all  the 
drums  of  Bengal  beating  to  free  him  from  this  dangerous 
eclipse.  During  this  time  there  is  nothing  publicly  done, 
there  is  nothing  publicly  said,  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  There 
were  then  some  services  of  Onnga  Govin  Sing  that  lie  un- 
discovered, which  he  takes  aa  proofs  of  attachment.  What 
could  they  be  P  they  were  not  public  ;  nol)ody  knows  any- 
thing of  them ;  they  must,  by  reference  to  the  time,  as  f ar  aa 
we  can  judge  of  them,  be  services  of  concealment.  Other- 
wise, in  the  course  of  this  business  it  will  be  necessary,  and 
Mr.  Uastinga  will  find  occasion,  to  show  what  those  per- 
sonal services  of  Gunga  Chivin  Sing  to  bim  were.  Sii  ser- 
vices to  G-unga  Govin  Sing  were  pretty  conspicuous;  for, 
after  he  was  turned  out  for  peculation,  Mr.  Hastmge  restored 
him  to  his  office ;  and  when  ne  had  imprisoned  fift^  pereona 
iU^iaUy  and  oppressively,  and  when  the  council  were  about 
to  set  them  at  liberty,  they  were  set  at  liberty  themselves ; 
they  were  dismissed  their  offices.  Your  lordships  see,  then, 
,  what  his  public  services  were.  Bjs  prirat«  services  are  un- 
known ;  they  must  be,  as  we  conceive  from  their  being  un- 
known, of  a  suspicious  nature ;  and  I  do  not  go  further  than 
suspicion,  because  I  never  heard,  and  I  have  not  been  with- 
out attempts  to  make  the  discovery,  what  those  services  were 
that  recommended  him  to  Mr.  HastingB. 

Having  looked  at  his  public  services,  which  are  well-known 
scenes  of  wickedness,  barbarity,  and  corruption,  we  next 
come  to  see  what  his  reward  is.  Tour  lordships  hear  what 
reward  he  thought  proper  to  secure  for  himseu  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  man  who  has  power  like  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  and  a 
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dispoeitioTi  like  6uii^  Oavin  Sine,  can  hardly-  want  the 
mefuifl  of  rewardjng  himself;  and  ii  every  virtue  rewards  it- 
self, and  viitne  is  said  to  he  its  own  reward,  the  virtue  of 
Gunga  Gorin  Sing  was  in  a  good  way  of  seeking  its  own  re- 
irard.  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  thought  it  was  not  right  that 
such  a  man  should  reward  himself ;  but  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  honour  and  justice  of  government  to  find  him  a  re> 
wtad.  Then  the  next  thing  is,  what  that  reward  shall  he. 
It  is  a  grant  of  lands.  Your  lordships  will  observe,  that  Mr. 
Haetinga  declares  some  of  these  lands  to  be  unoccupied, 
others  occupied,  but  not  by  the  just  owners.  Now  tnese 
were  the  very  laiida  of  the  E^ah  of  Dinagepore,  from  whence 
he  had  taken  the  bribe  of  £40,000.  My  lords,  this  was  a 
monetrons  thing.  Mr.  Hastings  had  tbe  audacity,  as  bis 
parting  act,  when  he  was  coming  to  England,  and  ought  to 
hare  expected  (whatever  he  did  expect)  the  responsibility 
of  this  day, — he  was,  I  say,  shameless  enough,  not  only  to 
give  this  recommendation,  but  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of 
£■  reign,  as  be  has  done,  to  his  successors ;  for  he  has  really 
done  BO  by  making  it  impoasible  almost  to  know  anything  of 
the  true  state  of  that  country  :  and  he  has  thereby  made  them 
much  less  responsible  and  criminal  than  before  in  any  ill  acts 
they  may  have  done  since  his  time.  But  Mr,  Hastings  not 
only  recommends  and  backs  the  petition  of  G^unga  Govin 
Sing  with  big  parting  authority,  which  authority  he  made  the 
people  there  believe  would  be  greater  in  England  than  it  was 
in  India,  but  he  is  an  evidence ;  he  declives,  that  "  to  bla 
own  knowledge  these  lands  are  vacant,  and  confessedly, 
therefore,  by  the  laws  of  this  as  well  as  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  absolute  gift  of  government." 

My  lords  (a«  I  said),  Mr.  Hastings  becomes  a  witness, 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  you  will  find, 
a  false  witness,  for  Giinga  Govin  Smg.  "  To  my  own  know- 
ledge,"  says  he,  "they  are  vacant."  Why,  I  cannot  find 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  ever  been  in  Dinagepore ;  or,  if  he 
had,  it  must  have  been  only  as  a  passenger.  He  had  not  the 
supervision  of  the  district  in  any  other  sense  than  with  that 
kind  of  eagle  eye  which  he  must  have  had  over  all  Bengal, 
and  which  he  had  for  iio  other  purposes  th%n  those  for  which 
eagles'  eyes  are  commonly  used.  He  becomes,  you  see,  a 
witness  for  Gunga  G«vm  Sing,  and  orders  to  be  given  him, 
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as  a  recompense  for  all  the  LmquitouB  acta  tbie  m&n  com- 
mitted, the  lands  of  that  very  Bajah  who  through  the  bauds 
of  Gimga  Govin  Sing  had  given  an  enormoua  bribe  to  Mr. 
HaatingB.  These  lauds  were  not  without  an  ownership,  but 
were  lauds  in  the  hands  of  the  Rajah,  and  were  to  be  severed 
from  the  zemindar^  and  given  to  Qunga-  Govin  Sing.  The 
manner  of  obtaining  them  is  aomething  bo  shocking,  and  con- 
tains such  a  number  of  enormities  completed  in  one  act,  t!uit 
one  can  scarce  imagine  how  such  a  compound  could  east. 

This  man,  besides  his  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  com- 
mittee, which  gave  him  the  whole  management  and  power  ot 
the  revenue,  was,  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  bead  of  all  the  re- 
gisters in  the  kingdom,  whose  dut^  it  was  to  be  a  contr«I 
upon  him  as  dewan.  As  Mr.  Hastings  destroyed  every  other 
constitutional  settlement  of  the  country,  so  the  office  which 
was  to  be  a  check  upon  Gimga  Govin  Sing,  namely,  the  r> 
gister  of  the  country,  had  been  superseded,  ttai  revived,  n 
another  shape,  and  given  to  the  own  son  of  this  very  nwu. 
God  forbid  that  a  son  should  not  be  under  a  certain  anl 
reasonable  subordination !  But  though  in  this  country  w« 
know  a  son  may  possibly  be  &ee  from  the  control  of  his 
&ther,  yet  the  meanest  slave  is  not  in  a  more  abject  condi- 
tion  of  slavery  than  a  son  is  in  that  country  to  his  father; 
for  it  extends  to  the  power  of  a  Boman  parent.  The  office 
of  register  is  to  take  care  that  a  full  and  fair  rent  is  secured 
to  government ;  and  above  all  it  is  his  business  to  take  care 
of  the  body  of  laws,  the  royjaun  muUuck,  or  custom  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  as  the  head  of  the  law. 
It  was  bis  business  to  secure  that  fundamental  law  of  the 
government,  and  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  that  a 
zemindaiy  cannot  be  split,  or  any  portion  of  it  separated, 
without  the  consent  of  the  government.  This  man  botrt^ed 
his  trust,  and  did  privately,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  ofnce, 
get  this  minor  Eajah,  who  was  but  an  infant,  who  was  but 
nine  years  old  at  tae  time,  to  make  over  to  him  a  part  of  his 
zemindary,  to  a  large  amount,  under  colour  of  a  fraudulent 
and  fictitious  sale.  By  the  laws  of  that  country,  by  the 
common  laws  of  nature,  the  act  of  this  chUd  was  void.  The 
act  was  void  as  against  the  government,  by  giving  a  aemin- 
dary  without  the  consent  of  the  government  to  the  very  man 
who  ought  to  have  prevented  such  an  act :  he  has  the  same 
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sacred  guardtanship  of  minora  that  the  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
Ituid  has. — This  man  got  to  himself  those  lands  by  a  fraudu- 
lent and  probably  forged  deed,  for  that  is  charged  too ;  but 
whether  it  was  forged  or  not,  this  miserable  minor  was 
obliged  to  give  the  Iwida  to  him  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  quarrel 
with  him  upon  such  an  article,  because  he  who  would  pur- 
chase could  take. 

The  nest  step  was  to  get  one  of  his  nearest  relations  to 
seem  to  give  a  consent ;  because  taking  it  of  the  minor  was 
too  gross.  The  relation,  who  could  no  more  consent  by  the 
law  of  that  country  than  the  law  of  this,  gave  apparently  his 
consent.  And  these  were  the  very  lands  that  Mr.  Hastings 
^eaka  of  as  "lands  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  government," 
All  this  came  before  the  councU.  The  moment  Mr.  Hastings 
was  gone,  India  seemed  a  little  to  respire ;  there  was  a  vast 
oppressive  weight  taken  off  it, — there  was  a  mountain  re- 
moved from  its  breast ;  and  persons  did  dare  then,  for  the 
first  time,  to  breathe  their  complaints.  And  accordingly,  this 
minor  Bajah  got  some  persoa  kind  enough  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  a  minor, — that  he  could  not  part  with  his  estate ;  imd 
this,  with  the  other  shocking  and  illegal  parts  of  the  process, 
was  stated  by  him  to  the  council,  who  had  Mr.  Hastings's 
recommendation  of  Qimga  Govin  Sing  before  them.  The 
council^  shocked  to  see  a  minor  attempted  to  be  dispossesned 
in  such  a  manner  by  him  who  was  the  natural  guardian  of 
oil  minora,  shocked  at  such  an  enormous  daring  piece  of 
iniquity,  began  to  inquire  further,  and  to  ask,  how  .came  this 
his  near  relation  to  consent  P  He  was  apparently  partner  in 
the  fraud.  Partner  in  the  &aud  he  was,  hut  not  partner  in 
the  profit ;  for  he  was  to  do  it  without  getting  an^hing  for 
it ;  the  wickedness  was  in  him,  and  the  profit  m  Gunga 
GK>Tin  Sing.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  the  man  comes 
down  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  declares  another  atro- 
cious iniquity,  that  shows  you  the  powers  which  Ounga 
GTJvin  Sing  possessed. — "  Gunga  Gflvin  Sing,"  says  he,  "is 
master  of  Hie  country  ;  he  had  made  a  great  festival  for  the 
burial  of  his  mother ;  all  those  of  that  caste  ought  to  he  in- 
vited to  the  funeral  festival;  he  would  have  msgraced  me 
for  ever,  if  I  had  not  been  invited  to  that  fiineral  festival." 
These  funeral  festivals,  you  should  know,  are  great  things  in 
thai  country,  and  celebrated  in  this  maimer,  and,  you  may 
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depeud  upon  it,  in  s  royal  manner,  by  him,  upon  burying  his 
mother :  any  perwD  left  out  wag  marked,  deepieed,  and  dis- 
graced. "  But  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  I  waa  threalened 
to  be  depriyed  of  my  caate  by  his  register,  who  had  the  caste 
in  hia  abaolute  dispoaition.  Says  ne,  "  1  was  under  tenor, 
I  was  under  duresse,  and  I  did  it," 

Oiuiga  Gorin  Sing  waa  fortified  by  the  opinion  that  the 
Governor,  though  departed,  virtually  resided  m  that  countiy. 
God  crapt  that  hia  power  may  be  extirpated  out  of  it  now! 
I  doubt  it ;  but,  moat  assuredly,  it  was  residiug  in  its  pleni- 
tude when  he  departed  from  thence;  and  there  was  not  s 
man  in  India  who  waa  not  of  opinion,  either  that  he  waa 
actually  to  return  to  govern  India  again,  or  that  his  power  ia 
such  in  England  as  that  he  might  govern  it  here,  ^d  such 
were  the  hopes  of  those  who  nad  intentions  against  the  es- 
tates of  others.  Gunga  Qovin  Sing,  therefore,  being  pressed 
to  the  wall  by  this  declaration  of  the  Bajah'a  relation,  when 
he  could  say  nothing  against  it,  when  it  was  clear  and  mani- 
fest, and  there  were  only  impudent,  bareiaced  denials  and 
asseverations  against  facts  which  carried  truth  vnth  them- 
selves,  did  not  in  his  answer  pretend  to  aay  that  a  zemin- 
daiy  might  he  parted  without  the  consent  of  the  government, 
—that  a  minor  might  be  deprived  of  it, — ^that  the  next 
relation  had  a  power  of  diapoeioE  of  it.  Se  did  indeed  esy, 
but  nobody  believed  him,  that  he  had  used  no  force  upon 
this  relation ;  but  aa  eVery  one  knew  the  act  would  be  void, 
he  was  driven  to  Mr.  Hastings'a  great  refuge  ;  he  was  driven 
to  sav,  "  the  government  in  this  country  baa  arbitrary  power, 
— the  power  of  government  is  everything, — the  right  of 
the  subject  nothing ; — they  have  at  all  times  separated  ze- 
mindaries  from  their  lawful  proprietors.  Give  me  what  Mr. 
Hastings  has  constantly  given  to  other  people  'without  any 
right,  or  abadow  or  semblance  of  right,  at  all."— God  knows, 
it  is  well  that  I  walk  with  my  authority  in  my  hand ;  for 
there  are  such  crimes,  such  portentous,  incredible  crimes,  to 
be  brought  bgfore  your  lordships,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
believed,  were  it  not  that  I  am  constantly,  as  I  hope  I  shall 
constantly  be,  guarded  with  evidence,  and  that  the  strong- 
eat  that  can  be,  even  the  evidence  of  the  parties  them- 
selvea. 

"  From  your  inquiry   (Gunga  Govin  Sing  saya  to  the 
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council)  every  circumatance  will  appear  in  ita  true  colonre. 
With  respect  to  the  alienation  of  parts  of  zemiadarieB,  the 
extent  and  consequence  of  the  great  zemindars  depend  in  a 
great  meaaure  on  the  favour  and  counteuance  of  ihe  ruling 
powers. 

"  By  what  means  did  thia  zemindar  of  Dinagepore  get 
possession  of  purgunnah  Buttaasim  after  the  deafli  of  Byco- 
bad  Chowdry,  in  1158 ;  of  purgunnah  Coolygong  after  the 
death  of  Sabebrance  Cbowderanne,  in  the  same  year,  not* 
withstanding  hia  heirs  existed;  and  of  purgunuan  Suntoe, 
&c.,  during  the  lifetime  of  Sumboonant,  the  zemindar,  in 
1167, — all  without  right,  title,  or  pecuniary  conaideration  ? 
This  has  been  the  case  with  many  purgunnaha  in  his  zemin- 
dary,  and  indeed  exists  in  many  other  zeinindaries  beaidee, 
since  the  Company'a  acceasion.  Hamkiaaen,  in  1172,  got 
possession  of  Numilloor,  the  zemindaiy  of  Mahomed  Ali: 
the  pu^unnah  of  Ichaneuipore,  &c.,  waa  in  three  diviaions, 
in  1173.  The  petition  of  Govin  Deo  Sheopersaud  was  made 
Oiver  to  the  son  of  Bouaser  Chowdry,  poaaessor  of  the  third 
share.  Purgunnah  Baharbund  belonged  to  the  zemindary  of 
Banny  Bhowanny,  and,  in  1180,  was  made  over  to  Luck- 
naut  n^undy.  Ail  these  changes  took  place  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  righnul  poBsessoTS,  without  right,  title,  or  purchase." 

Tour  lordshipa  have  not  beard  before  of  Lucknaut  Nundy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  whom  your  lordships  have 
heard  before,  called  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  banyan  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Hastings  has  proved  in  abundance  of  other  cases 
that  a  grant  to  &ther  and  son  is  the  same  thing.  The  &- 
there  generally  take  out  grants  in  the  names  of  their  aons  j 
and  the  Bauny  Bhowanny,  possessing  the  semindaiy  of  Bad- 
sbi,  an  old  lady  of  the  first  rank  and  family  in  India,  waa 
stripped  of  a  part  of  her  zemindary,  and  it  was  given  to  Luck- 
naut Nundy,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan ;  and  then 
^ou  see  the  consequence  of  good  examples)  comes  Ounga 
Govin  Sing,  and  says,  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  he ;  there  is 
a  zemindary  given ;  then  do  as  much  for  Qnnga  <ikivin  Sing 
as  you  have  done  for  Cantoo  Baboo.  Here  is  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hastings.  And  thia  shows 
your  lordships  the  necessity  of  suppressing  such  iniquitiea  by 
punishing  the  author  of  them.  Tou  will  punish  Mr.  Hastings; 
and  no  man  will  hereafter  dare  to  rob  minors,  no  man  will 
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hereafter  dare  to  rob  widows,  tw  give  to  the  vileet  of  maukiiid, 
their  own  base  inBtniments,  for  tneir  own  nefarious  purposes, 
the  lands  of  others  without  right,  title,  or  purchase. 

My  lords,  I  will  not  after  this  state  to  you  the  false  repre- 
sentation of  the  value  of  these  lauds,  which  this  man  gave  in 
to  government.  He  represented  it  to  be  much  less  than  it 
was,  when  he  desired  the  grant  of  them,  as  shall  be  stated 
when  it  comes  before  your  lordships,  at  the  proper  time. 
But  at  present  I  am  only  touching  upon  principles,  and  bring- 
ing eiamples  so  far  as  they  illustrate  prmciplea,  and  to  show 
how  precedents  spread. 

I  believe,  your  lordships  will  conceive  better  of  the  spirit 
of  these  transactions  by  my  intermixing;  with  tbem,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  grounds  of  them. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  description  that  I  can  give,  no 
painting,  if  I  was  either  able  or  wOling  to  paint,  could  make 
these  transactions  appear  to  your  lordships  with  the  strength 
which  they  have  in  themselves ;  and  your  lordships  will  be 
convinced  of  this,  when  you  see,  what  nobody  could  hardly 
believe,  that  a  man  can  say,  "  It  was  given  to  others  without 
right,  title,  or  purchase ;  give  it  to  me  without  right,  title,  or 
purchase ; — give  me  the  estates  of  minors  without  right,  title, 
or  purchase,  because  Mr.  Hastings  gave  the  estates  of  widows 
witnout  right,  title,  or  purchase. 

Of  this  exemplary  grant,  of  this  pattern  for  future  proceed- 
ings, I  will  show  your  lordships  the  consequence. 

I  will  read  tb  your  lordships  part  of  the  examination  of  a 
witness,  taken  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  Bcmindary 
of  Baharbund  ? — It  lies  to  the  eastvrard  of  Dinagepore  and 
Biungpore.  I  was  stationed  in  that  neighbourhood.  To  whom 
did  it  originally  belong? — I  believe,  to  the  semindary  of 
Badshi,  belonging  to  Ilimny  Bhowauny.  for  what  reason  was 
it  taken  from  the  Banny  of  Radshi  and  given  to  Cantoo  Ba- 
boo ? — I  do  not  exactly  reeoBect :  I  believe,  on  some  plea  of 
incapacity  or  insufficiency  in  her  to  manage  it,  or  some  pre- 
tended decline  in  the  revenue,  owing  to  mismanagement. 
On  what  terms  was  it  granted  to  Cantoo  Baboo  or  lus  son  P 
—I  believe  it  was  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  at  the  revenue  of 
rupees  82,000  or  83,000  per  annum,     what  amount  did  he 
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collect  from  the  country  P — I  cannot  tell.  The  year  I  was  in 
that  neighbourhood,  the  Bettlement  with  hia  under-tenants 
■was  something  above  3,53,000  rupees.  The  inhabitanta  of 
the  country  objected  to  it.  They  assembled  in  a  body  of 
about  five  thousand,  and  were  proceeding  to  Calcutta  to 
make  known  their  grievances  to  the  committee  of  revenue. 
They  were  stopped  at  Cossimbuzar  by  Noor  Sing  Baboo,  the 
brother  of  Cautoo  Baboo,  and  there  the  matt«r  was  com- 
promised, in  what  manner  I  cannot  say." 

Tour  lordships  see,  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan  got  this  ze- 
mibdary  belongmg  to  this  venerable  lady,  unable  to  protect 
herself ;  that  it  was  granted  to  him  without  right,  title,  or 
purchase.  To  show  you  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  in  a 
constant  course  of  such  proceeding,  here  is  a  petition  from  a 
person  called  ••••*••*•  for  some 
favour  from  government,  which  it  is  not  necessary  uow  to 
state.  In  order  to  make  good  hie  claim,  lie  states  what  no- 
body denied,  but  which  is  universally  known  in  fact.  Savs 
he,  "I  have  never  entertained  any  such  intention  or  idea," 
that  is,  of  seizing  upon  other  people's  zemindariea,  "neither 
am  I  at  all  desirous  of  acquiring  any  other  person's  zeminda- 
ry  in  this  country,"  &c.     •     •     •     * 

[^The  document  read  here  it  wanting,  ending]  "as  several 
Calcutta  banyans  have  done,"  &c.  •  •  •  •  • 
■  He  states  it  as  a  kind  of  constant  practice,  by  which  the 
country  had  been  robbed  under  Mr.  Hastings,  known  and 
acknowledged  to  be  so,  to  seize  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  In  this  manner  did  Gunga  Go- 
vin  Sing  govern  himself  upon  the  direct  precedent  of  CaDtoo 
Baboo,  t&  banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  this  other  Instru* 
ment  of  his  in  like  manner  calls  upon  government  for  favour 
of  Borne  kind  or  other,  upoD  the  same  principle  and  the  same 
precedent. 

Tour  lordships  now  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  say  some- 
thing about  arbitrary  power :  for,  first,  the  wicked  people  of 
that  country  (Mr.  Hastings's  instruments  I  mean)  pretend 
right,  title,  purchase,  grant ;  and  when  their  frauds  in  all 
these  legal  means  are  discovered,  then  they  fly  off  and  have 
recourse  to  arbitrary  power;  and  say.  It  is  true,  I  can  make 
out  no  right,  title,  grant,  or  purchase  r  the  parties  are  minors ; 
I  am  bound  to  take  caTe  of  their  right ;  but  you  have  arhi. 
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trarj  power:  you  have  ezerciBed.  it  upon  other  occaaionB; 
exercise  it  upon  this ;  give  me  the  nehta  of  other  people. 
This  was  the  last  act,  and,  I  hope,  will  he  the  lafit  act  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  wicked  power,  done  bv  the  wickedest  man  in 
favour  of  the  wickedest  man,  and  by  the  wickedest  means, 
which  failed  upon  hie  own  testimony. 

To  bring  your  lordships  to  the  end  of  this  business,  wbi<^ 
I  hope  will  lead  me  very  near  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  to 
trouble  your  lordships  with  ;  I  will  now  state  the  conduct  of 
the  council,  and  the  resolution  about  GKinga  Gkivin  Sing.  I 
am  to  inform  your  lordships,  that  there  was  a  reference  made 
by  the  council  to  the  committee  of  revenue,  namely,  to  Gunga 
Crovia  Sing  hinuelf ;  a  reference  with  rega^  to  the  right, 
title,  mode,  and  proceeding,  and  many  other  circum stances ; 
upon  which  the  committee,  being  such  as  I  have  described, 
very  naturally  were  silent.  GHmga  Govin  Sing  loqitUvr 
lohtt — in  the  manner  you  have  just  beard ;  the  committee 
were  the  chorus ;  they  sometimes  talk, — fill  up  a  vacant 
part,  but  Qunga  Govin  Sing  was  tbe  great  actor,  the  sole 
one.  The  report  of  this  committee  being  laid  before  the 
council,  Mr.  Stablee,  one  of  the  board,  entered  the  following 
minute  on  the  fifteentb  of  May,  1785  :  "  I  hare  perused  the 
several  papers  upon  this  subject,  and  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
the  committee  of  revenue  are  totally  silent  on  the  most  ma- 
terial points  therein,  and  sending  the  petition  to  them  has* 
only  been  so  much  time  thrown  awny — I  mean,  on  the  actu- 
al value  of  the  lands  in  question :  what  the  amount  derived 
from  them  has  been  in  the  last  year,  and  what  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  government  by  the  sale ;  and  whether,  in 
their  opinion,  the  supposed  sale  was  compulsive  or  not. 
But  it  IS  not  necesBiuy  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
respecting  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pretended  sale 
of  Salbarry  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  the  dewan,  to  enter  into 
the  particular  assertions  of  each  party. 

"  The  representations  of  the  Bajah's  agent,  confirmed  by 
the  petitions  of  his  principal,  positively  assert  the  sale  to  have 
been  compulsive  and  violent ;  and  the  dewan  as  positively 
denies  it,  though  the  fears  he  expresses,  '  that  their  common 
enemieg  wottld  a»t  atide  the  act  before  it  wat  connate,'  show 
clearly  that  they  were  sensible  the  act  was  unjustifiable,  if 
they  do  not  tend  to  falsifyhis  denial. 
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*'  But  it  ia  clearly  established  and  admitted  by  the  lan- 
guage and  writings  of  both  partieB,  that  there  has  been  a 
moat  unwarrantable  collnsion  m  endeaTouring  to  alienate  the 
rights  of  government,  contrary  to  the  most  positive  original 
laws  of  the  constitution  of  these  provinces,  '  thta  no  xemin- 
doT,  and  other  landhilder,  paying  revenue  to  government, 
ahall  he  pervatted  to  alienate  hie  landt,  without  the  eaprett 
attthority  of  that  governments 

"  The  defence  set  up  by  Gluiiga  Govin  Sing  does  not  go 
to  disavow  the  transaction  ;  for,  if  it  did,  the  deed  of  stJe, 
Ac.,  produced  by  himeelf,  and  the  petition  to  the  board  for 
its  confirmation,  would  detect  him ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
openly  admits  its  existence,  and  only  strives  to  show  that  it 
ivae  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  Sanny  and  the  aerv- 
ants  of  the  Eajah.  Whether  voluntary  or  not,  was  equally 
criminal  in  Gunga  Qovin  Sing,  as  the  public  officer  of  go- 
▼emment,  because  diametrically  opposite  to  the  positive  and 
repeated  standing  orders  of  that  government  for  the  rule  oi 
his  conduct,  as  dewan  and  native  guardian  of  the  public 
rights  intrusted  especially  to  his  cm*  ;  because  it  was  his 
duty,  not  only  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  those  rules 
himself,  but  as  dewan,  and  exercising  the  efficient  office  of 
canongoe,  to  prevent,  detect,  eipose,  and  apprize  his  em- 
ployers of  every  instance  attempted  to  the  contrary ;  because 
it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  the  government  being  defrauded, 
and  the  Sajah,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  rohbed  of  his  bere> 
ditary  possessions,  ^i  he  would  have  been  if  this  transaction 
had  not  been  detected ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  dewan 
is  himself  the  principal  mover  and  sole  instrument  in  that 
&aud  and  robbery,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,'  to  the  amount 
of  42,474  rupees  in  perpetuity,  hy  which  he  alone  was  to 
benefit ;  and  because  he  has  even  dared  to  stand  forward  in 
an  attempt  to  obtun  our  sanction,  and  therebv  make  ue  par- 
ties to  (in  my  opinion)  a  fabe  deed  and  fraudulent  transac- 
tion, as  his  own  defence  now  shows  the  hill  of  sale  and  all 
ita  collateral  papers  to  be. 

"  If  offences  of  this  dark  tendency  and  magnitude  were 
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not  to  be  punislieii  in  a  public  manner,  the  high  example 
here  aet  the  natives  employed  under  the  government  by 
their  first  native  officer  would  very  soon  render  our  authon- 
ty  contemptible,  and  operate  to  the  destruction  of  the  public 
revenues. — I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  contradictions  in 
these  papers  before  us  on  this  subject. 

"  But  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  now  t«nacioua  the  govern- 
ment have  been  of  iasunng  implicit  obedience  to  their  rules 
on  this  subject  in  particular,  and  in  prohibiting  conduct  like 
that  here  exhibited  against  their  public  officer,  and  how  soi- 
credly  they  have  viewed  the  public  institutes  on  this  subject, 
which  have  been  violated  and  trampled  on ;  and  it  will  suf- 
fice to  show  their  public  orders  on  a  similaJ"  iostance,  wbicli 
happened  some  time  ago,  and  which  the  dewan,  &om  his 
official  situation,  must  have  been  a  party  in  detecting. 

"  I  desire  the  board's  letter  to  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, dated  the  31st  May,  1782,  may  be  read,  and  a  copy  be 
annexed  to  this  minute. 

"I  therefore  move  the  board,  that  Gunga  Grovin  Sing 
may  be  forthwith  required  to  surrender  the  original  deeds 
produced  by  him,  aa  a  title  to  the  grant  of  Salbarry,  in  order 
that  tbey  may  be  returned  to  the  Bajah's  agents,  to  be  made 
null  and  void. 

"  I  further  move  the  board,  that  the  dewan  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  together  with  his  naib  Prawn  Kiahin  Sing,  his  sou,  and 
all  bis  dependants,  be  removed  from  their  offices,  and  that  the 
roy  royan,  Bsjah  Eajebullub,  whose  duty  only  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  virtually  is  to  perform,  be  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  his  department ;  and  that  Gunga  Govin  Sing 
be  ordered  to-  deliver  up  all  official  papers  of  the  sircar  to  the 
committee  of  revenue  and  the  roy  royan,  and  that  they  be 
ordered  accordingly  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  finally  set- 
tle all  accounts." — This  motion  was  overruled,  and  no  fina' 
proceeding  appears. 

My  lords,  you  have  heard  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
before  which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  thought  proper  to  appeal,  in. 
consequence  of  the  power  and  protection  of  Mr.  Eastings 
being  understood  to  exist  after  he  left  India,  and  authenti^ted 
by  his  last  parting  deed.  Your  lordships  will  judge  by  that 
last  act  of  Mr.  Hastings  what  the  rest  of  his  whole  life  was. 
— My  lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further  than  just  to 
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rcmiad  your  lordahips  of  thie,  that  Mr.  HastingB'a  gOTemment 
■was  one  whole  eyatem  of  oppreBBion,  of  robbery  of  indi- 
viduals, of  deetruction  of  the  public,  and  of  aupersessioii 
of  the  wbole  ayatem  of  the  English  government,  in  order  to 
vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the  powers  that  could 
poBgibly  exist  in  any  government,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
ends  which  all  governments  ought  in  common  to  have  in 
view.  Thus,  my  lords,  I  ahow  you,  at  one  point  of  view, 
what  you  are  to  expect  from  him  in  aU  the  rest.  I  have,  I 
think,  make  out  as  clear  aa  can  be  to  your  lordships,  so  iar 
aa  it  was  necessary  to  go,  that  his  bribery  and  peculation  was 
not  occasional,  but  habitual ;  that  it  was  not  urged  upon  him 
at  the  moment,  but  was  regular  and  systematic.  I  have 
shown  to  joat  lordshipa  the  operation  of  such  a  system  on 
the  rerenues. 

My  lords,  Mr.  Hastings  pleads  one  constant  merit  to  justify 
those  acts ;  namely,  that  they  produce  an  increase  of  the 
public  revenue ;  and  accordingly  he  never  sells  to  any  of 
those  wicked  agents  any  trusts  whatever  in  the  country,  that 
you  do  not  hear  that  it  will  considerably  tend  to  the  increase 
of  the  revenue. — Tour  lordships  will  see,  when  be  sold  to 
wicked  men  the  province  of  Bahar,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Sebi  Sing  lud  this  province  of  Sinagepore,  that  con- 
sequences of  a  horrid  and  atrocious  nature  (though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent)  followed  from  it.  I  will  just  beg  leave  to 
state  to  your  lordships,  that  the  kingdom  of  Bahar  is  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  that  this  kingdom  was 
governed  by  another  provincial  council ;  that  he  turned  out 
that  provincial  council,  and  sold  that  government  to  two 
wicked  men, — one  of  no  fortune  at  all,  and  the  other  of  a 
very  auapicious  fortune ;  one  a  total  bankrupt,  the  other  just- 
ly excommunicated  for  his  wickedness  in  his  country,  and 
then  in  prison  for  misdemeanours  in  a  subordinate  situation 
of  government. 

Mr.  Hastings  destroyed  the  council  that  imprisoned  him; 
and,  instead  of  putting  one  of  the  best  and  moat  reputable 
of  the  natives  to  govern  it,  he  takes  out  of  prison  this  ex- 
communicated wretch,  hated  by  God  and  man, — this  bank- 
rupt, this  man  of  evil  and  desperate  character,  this  misman- 
Hger  of  the  public  revenue  in  an  inferior  station  ;  and,  aa  he 
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had  given  Bragal  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  he  gave  this  pnv 
vince  to  Bajahg  Kelleram  and  Cullian  Sing. 

It  was  done  upoa  this  principle,  that  they  vould  increase 
and  very  much  better  the  revenue.  These  men  eeemed  to 
be  as  Btrange  inBtranients  for  ixoproviag  a  revenue  as  ever 
were  chosen,  I  suppose,  since  the  world  b^an.  Perhaps 
their  merit  was  giving  a  hribe  of  £40,000  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
How  he  disposed  of  it  I  don't  know.  He  says,  I  disposed 
of  it  to  the  public,  and  it  waa  in  a  case  of  emergency.  Yon 
will  see  in  the  course  of  this  business  the  Msehood  of  that 
pretence;  for  you  will  see,  though  the  obligation  is  given 
for  it  as  a  round  sum  of  money,  that  the  payment  was  not 
accomplished  till  a  year  after  5  that  therefore  it  could  not  an- 
swer any  immediate  exigence  of  the  Company.  Did  it  an< 
swer  in  an  increase  of  the  revenue  ?— The  very  reverse. 
Those  persons  who  had  given  this  bribe  of  £40,000,  at  the 
end  of  that  year  were  found  £  80,000  iu  debt  to  the  Compa- 
ny. The  Company  always  loses  when  Mr.  Hastings  takes  a 
bribe ;  and  when  ne  proposes  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
the  Company  loses  often  double.  But  I  hope  and  trust  your 
lordships  will  consider  this  idea  of  a  monstrous  rise  of  rent, 
given  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  characters,  to  be  one 
of  the  grievances,  instead  of  one  of  the  advantages,  of  this 

It  has  been  necessary  to  lay  these  facts  before  you  (and  I 
have  stated  them  to  your  lordships  iar  short  of  their  reality, 
partly  through  my  infirmity,  and  partly  oa  account  of  the 
odiousness  of  the  task  of  going  through  things  that  disgrace 
human  nature),  that  you  may  be  enabled  fully  to  enter  into 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  attend  a  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  a  governor-general.  On  a  transient  view 
bribery  is  rather  a  subject  of  disgust  than  horror, — the  sor- 
did practice  of  a  venal,  mean,  and  abject  mind ;  and  the  ef> 
feet  of  the  crime  seems  k>  end  with  the  act.  It  looks  to  be 
no  more  than  the  corrupt  transfer  of  property  from  one  per- 
son to  another ;  at  worst  a  theft.  But  it  will  appear  in  a 
veiT  different  light,  when  you  regard  the  consideration  for 
which  the  bribe  is  given ;  namely,  that  a  governor-general, 
claiming  an  arbitrary  povrer  in  himself,  for  that  consideration 
delivers  up  the  properties,  the  liberties,  and  the  lives  of  a 
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whole  people  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  any  wicked  and 
rapacious  person,  who  will  be  sure  to  make  good  irom  their 
blood  the  purchase  he  haa  paid  for  hie  power  over  them.  It 
ia  poseible  that  a  man  may  pay  a  bribe  merely  to  redeem 
himBelf  from  some  evil.     It  la  bad,  however,  to  live  under  a 

giwer  whc«e  violence  has  no  restraint  except  in  its  avarice, 
ut  no  man  ever  paid  a  bribe  for  a  power  to  charge  and  tai 
others,  but  with  a  view  to  oppress  them.  No  man  ever  paid 
a  bribe  for  the  handling  of  the  public  money,  but  to  pecu- 
late from  it.  When  once  such  offices  become  thus  privately 
and  corruptly  venal,  the  very  worst  men  will  be  chosen  (aa 
Mr.  Uastinga  has  in  feet  constantly  chosen  the  very  worst), 
because  none  hut  those  who  do  not  scruple  the  use  of  any 
means  are  capable,  consistently  with  profit,  to  discharge  at 
once  the  rigid  demands  of  a  severe  public  revenue  and  the  pri- 
vate bribes  of  a  rapacious  cliief  magistrate.  Not  only  the  worst 
men  will  he  thus  chosen,  but  they  will  be  restrained  by  no 
dread  whatooever  in  the  execution  of  their  worst  oppressions. 
Their  protection  is  sure.  The  authority  that  is  to  restrain, 
to  control,  to  punish  them,  is  previously  engaged  ;  he  has  his 
retaining  fee  for  the  support  of  their  crimes.  Mr.  Hastings 
never  dared,  because  he  could  not,  arrest  oppression  in  its 
course,  without  drying  up  the  source  of  his  own  corrupt 
emolument.  Mr.  Hastings  never  dared,  after  the  fact,  to 
punish  extortion  in  others,  because  he  could  not,  without 
risking  the  discovery  of  bribery  in  himself.  The  same  cor- 
ruption, the  same  oppressioo,  and  the  game  impunity  will 
reign  through  aU  the  subordinate  gradations. 

A  feir  revenue  may  be  collected  without  the  aid  of  wick- 
ed, violent,  and  unjust  instruments.  But  when  once  the 
line  of  just  and  legal  demand  is  transgressed,  such  instru- 
ments are  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  they  comport  them- 
selvea  accordingly.  When  we  know  that  men  must  be  weU 
paid  (and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid)  for  the  performance 
of  honourable  duty,  can  we  think  that  men  will  be  found  to 
commit  wicked,  rapacious,  and  oppressive  acts  with  fidelity 
and  disinterestedness,  for  the  sole  emolument  of  dishonest 
employers?  No;  they  must  have  their  full  share  of  the 
prey,  and  the  greater  share  as  they  are  the  nearer  and  more 
necessary  instruments  of  the  general  extortion.  We  must 
not  therefore  flatter  ourselves,  when  Mr.  Hastings  takes 
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£40,000  in  bribes  for  Diuagepore  and  its  annexed  provinceB, 
that  from  the  people  nothing  more  than  £40,000  is  extorted, 
I  apeak  within  compass,  four  times  forty  muat  be  levied  on 
the  people ;  and  these  violent  sales,  fraudulent  purchasea, 
confiscations,  inhuman  and  unutterable  tortures,  imprison- 
ment.iroQS,  whips,  fines,  general  despair,  general  insurrection, 
the  massacre  of  the  officers  of  revenue  by  tbe  people,  the 
massacre  of  tbe  people  by  tbe  soldier;,  and  the  tottd  vraste 
and  destruction  of  the  finest  provinces  in  India,  are  things  of 
course,  and  all  a  necessaiy  consequence  involved  in  the  very 
substance  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribery. 

I,  therefore,  charge  J&.  Hastings  with  having  destroyed, 
for  private  purposes,  the  whole  system  of  government  by  the 
six  provincial  coiincila,  which  he  had  no  right  to  destroy. 

I  charge  him  with  having  delegated  to  others  that  power 
which  the  act  of  parliament  had.  directed  bim  to  preserve 
unalienably  in  himself. 

I  charge  him  with  having  formed  a  committee  to  be  mere 
instruments  and  tools,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  £62,000 


per  annum. 

I  charge  him  with  having  appointed  a  person  their  dewan, 
to  whom  these  Englishmen  were  to  be  subservient  tools; 
whose  name,  to  his  own  knowledge,  was  by  the  general 
voice  of  India,  by  the  general  recorded  voice  of  the  Com- 
pany, by  recorded  official  transactions,  by  everything  that 
can  make  a  man  known,  abhorred,  and  detested,  stamped 
with  iniamy ;  and  with  giving  him  the  whole  power  which 
he  had  thus  separated  from  the  council-general  and  from 
tbe  provincial  councils. 

I  charge  him  with  taking  bribes  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing. 

I  charge  him  with  not  having  done  that  bribe  service 
which  fidelity  even  in  iniquity  requires  at  the  hands  of  the 
worst  of  men. 

I  cbarge  him  with  having  robbed  those  people  of  whom 
he  took  the  bribes. 

I  charge  him  with  having  fraudulently  alienated  tbe  for- 
tunes of  widows. 

I  charge  him  with  having,  without  right,  title,  or  purchase, 
taken  the  lands  of  orphans,  and  given  them  to  wicked  per- 
sons under  him. 

X  charge  him  with  having  removed  the  natural  guardians 
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of  a  minor  Baiah,  and  with  having  given  that  trust  to  a 
Btranger,  Sebi  Sing,  whose  wickeduees  waa  known  to  himself 
and  all  the  world ;  and  by  whom  the  Itajah,  his  family  and- 
dependants  were  cruelly  oppreeaed. 

I  charge  hiin  with  having  committed  to  the  management 
of  Debi  Sing  three-great  province ;  and  thereby,  with  having 
wasted  the  country,  ruined  the  landed  interest,  cruelly 
harassed  the  peasants,  burnt  their  houses,  seized  their  crops, 
tortured  and  degraded  their  persona,  and  destroyed  the 
honour  of  the  whole  female  race  of  that  country. 

Iq  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge  all 
thia  villany  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment  of 
my  application  to  you. 

My  lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of 
national  justice  P  So  we  want  a  cause,  my  lords  ?  You 
have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the 
first  rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  lords  p  "When  was  there  so 
much  iniquity  ever  bid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ? — No,  my 
lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  India. — Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough 
in  India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

My  lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ? — Tou  have  before 
you  the  Commons  of  Qreat  Britain  as  prosecutors;  and,  I 
believe,  my  lords,  that  the  sun  in  his  beneficent  progress 
round  the  world  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than 
that  of  men,  separated  &om  a  remote  people  by  the  material 
bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a  social 
and  moral  community ; — all  the  Commons  of  England  re- 
senting, as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties  that  are 
offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  lords,  no  example  of  an- 
tiquity, nothing  in  the  modem  world,  nothing  in  the  range 
of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like 
thia.  My  lords,  here  we  see  vu-tually  in  the  mind's  eye 
that  sacred  majesty  of  the  crown,  under  whose  authority  you 
sit,  and  whose  power  you  eiercise.  We  see  in  that  invisible 
authority,  what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent 

Ewers  and  protecting  justice  of  his  Majesty.     We  have 
re  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  such  as  the  fond  wishes 
uf  the  people  of  England  wish  an  heir-apparent  of  the 
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crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all  the  brancbea  of  the  reyal 
family  in  a  situation  between  majesty  and  subjectiQn,  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  Bubject, — offering  a  pledge 
in  that  eituation  for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  wbicli  eitremitiea  they 
touch.  My  lords,  we  have  a,  great  hereditary  peerage  here; 
those  who  have  their  own  honour,  the  honour  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  of  their  posterity,  to  guard ;  and  who  will  justify, 
as  they  have  always  justified,  that  provision  in.  the  constitu- 
tion by  which  justice  is  made  an  hereditary  office.  My  lords, 
we  have  here  a  new  nobility,  who  have  risen  and  exalted  them- 
aelves  by  various  merits,  by  great  military  aerricea,  which 
have  extended  the  fame  of  this  country  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun :  we  have  those  who  by  various  civil  merits  and 
various  civil  talents  have  been  exited  to  a  situation  which 
they  well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will  justify  the  favour 
of  their  sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-eub- 
jects,  and  make  tbeia  rejoice  to  see  those  virtuous  charac- 
ters, that  were  the  other  day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now 
exalted  above  them  in  rank,  but  Ibeling  with  them  in  sympa- 
thy what  they  felt  in  common  with  them  before,  "We  have 
persons  exalted  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  from  the  place 
xa  which  they  administered  high  though  subordinate  justice, 
to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten  with  their  knowledge  and  to 
strengthen  with  their  votes  those  principles  which  have  dis- 
tingmshed  the  courts  in  which  they  have  presided. 

My  lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our  religion ; 
you  have  the  bishops  of  England.  Mv  lords,  you  have  that 
true  image  of  the  primitive  church  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its 
ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  superstitionB  and  the 
vices  which  a  long  succession  of  ages  will  bring  upon  the 
best  institutions.  Tou  have  the  representatives  of  that  re- 
ligion which  saj^s  that  their  God  is  love,  that  the  very  vital 
spirit  of  their  institution  is  charitv ;  a  religion  which  so 
much  hates  oppression,  that  when  tne  &od  whom  we  adore 
appeared  in  human  form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  great- 
ness.and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people, — and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  ruling  principle, 
that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government ;  since 
the  person,  who  vras  the  Master  of  H^ature,  chose  to  appear 
himself  in  a  subordinate  situation.     These  are  the  conaider- 
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ations  which  influence  them,  which  animate  them,  and  will 
animate  them,  againat  all  oppression ;  knowing,  that  He  who 
is  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among  ub  all,  both  of 
the  flock  that  is  fed  and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made  Himeelf 
"  the  serrant  of  aD." 

My  lords,  these  are  the  securities  which  we  have  in  all 
the  constituent  parte  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We  know 
them,  we  reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  comniit  safdy  the 
interests  of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hands.  lliere- 
fore,  it  is  with  confidence  that,  ordered  hy  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Hritain  in  parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted,  whose  properties 
he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  deso- 
late. 

I  imi>each  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal 
laws  ot  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which 
he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppreaeed  in  both  sexes, 
in  every  ^e,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


*a*  Afler  Mi.  Burke  hid  concluded  these  Dpeniiig  speechas,  the  first 
article  of  the  impeachmenl  was  brought  forward  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
I78S,  by  Mr.  Fox.  and  supported  by  Mr.  Grey  on  the  25th.  After  the 
evidence  upon  this  article  had  been  adduced,  it  was  summed  up  and  en- 
forced by  Mr.  AnsUuther  on  the  llth  day  of  April  following. 

The  neit  article  with  which  the  Commons  proceeded,  was  brought  for 
wud  on  the  ISth  of  April,  17S8,  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Pelham  ;  and  the  evidence,  in  part  upon  the  second  article  of  charge,  was 
■nmmed  up  and  enforced  on  the  3rd  of  June,  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1789,  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  sixth  charge,  bribery 
and  coiToption,  in  the  ibllowlng  speech,  which  was  continued  on  the  2Iat 
at  April,  and  on  the  Eith  and  7&  of  May,  in  the  same  session. 
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TRIAL. 

TUESDAY,  aisT  APRIL.  1789. 


(Me.  Buekb.) 
Mt  Lokds, — An  event  whicli  had  spread  for  a  consider- 
able time  an  imiTersol  grief  and  consternation  through'  this 
kingdom,  and  which,  in  its  issue,  difiiieed  aa  umferBal  and 
transcendent  a  joy,  has,  in  the  circumetances  hoth  of  our  de- 
preBaioD  and  of  our  exaltation,  produced  a  conBiderable  delay, 
if  not  a  total  BuBpension  of  the  moat  important  fimctioua  of 
goveroment. 

My  lords,  we  now  resume  our  office ;  and  we  resume  it 
with  new  and  redoubled  alacrity,  and  we  trust  under  not  leao 
propitious  omens  than  when  we  left  it  la  thia  House,  at  the 
ena  of  the  preceding  session.  We  come  to  this  duty  with  a 
greater  degree  of  earnestness  and  zeal,  because  we  are  U3^ed 
to  it  by  many  and  very  peculiar  circumstancea.  This  day  we 
come  &om  a  House  where  the  lost  steps  were  token,  and  I 
suppose  something  has  happened  aimilar  in  thia,  to  prepare 
our  way  to  attend  with  the  utmost  solemnity  in  another  place 
a  great  national  thank^ving  for  having  restored  the  sove- 
reign to  his  parbament,  and  the  parliament  to  ita  Bovereign. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  in  the  bouse  of  prayer  ttiat 
we  offer  to  the  Eirat  Cause  the  acceptable  homage  of  our 
rational  nature — my  lords,  in  this  House,  at  this  b^,  in  this 
place,  in  every  place  where  "His  commanda  are  obeyed.  Hie 
worship  is  per&rmed.  And,  my  lords,  I  must  boldly  say 
(and  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  contradicted  by  your  lordships, 
or  by  any  persons  versed  m  the  law  which  guides  us  all),  that 
the  higheat  act  of  religion,  and  the  highest  homage  which 
we  can  and  ought  to  pay,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections as  far  as  such  a  nature  can  imitate  such  perfections ; 
and  that  by  this  means  alone  we  can  make  our  homage  ac- 
ceptable to  Him. 

My  lords,  in  His  temple  we  shall  not  forget  that  His  most 
distinguished  attribute  is  justice,  and  that  the  first  link  in 
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the  cfaaiii  hj  which  we  are  held  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  sll 

is  jiietice ;  and  that  it  is  in  this  Bolemn  temple  of  repreeenta- 
tiye  iuatice  we  may  best  give  Him  pmse,  because  we  can 
here  beat  imitate  Hie  divine  attributes.  If  ever  there  was  a 
cause  in  which  justice  and  mercy  are  not  only  combined  and 
reconciled,  but  incorporated,  it  is  in  this  cause  of  suffering 
nations  which  we  now  bring  before  your  lordships,  this  se- 
cond session  of  parliament,  unwearied  and  imfatigued  in  our 
persevering  pursuit ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary, a  necessary  &ct,  a  necessary  attendant  and  conco- 
mitant of  every  public  thanksgiving,  that  we  should  eipress 
our  gratitude  by  our  rirtues,  and  not  merely  with  our 
mouths ;  and  that,  when  we  are  giving  thanks  for  acts  of 
mercy,  we  should  render  ourselves  worthy  of  them  by  doing 
acts  of  mercy  ourselves.  My  lords,  these  considerations,  in- 
dependent of  those  which  were  our  first  movers  in  this  busi- 
ness, strongly  urge  us  at  present  to  pursue  with  all  zeal  and 
perseverance  the  great  cause  we  have  now  in  hand.  And  we 
feel  this  to  be  the  more  necessary  because  we  cannot  but  be 
sensible  that  light,  unstable,  variable,  capricious,  inconstant, 
fastidious  minds  soon  tire  in  any  pursuit  that  requires 
strength,  steadiness,  and  perseverance.  Such  persons,  who  we 
trust  are  but  few,  and  who  certainly  do  not  resemble  your 
lordships  nor  us,  begin  already  to  say,  How  long  is  this  buai- 
nesa  to  continue?  Our  answer  is, — It  is  to  continue  tUl  its 
ends  are  obtained. 

"W^e  know  that  by  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence 
injury  is  quick  and  rapi<^  and  justice  slow ;  and  we  may  say, 
that  those  who  have  not  patience  and  vigour  of  mind  to  at- 
tend the  tardy  pace  of  justice,  counteract  the  order  of  Frovi- 
dpnce,  and  are  resolved  not  to  be  just  at  all.  We  therefore, 
instead  of  bending  the  order  of  nature  to  the  iaiity  of  our 
characters  and  teumers,  must  rather  confirm  ourselves  by  a 
manly  fortitude  and  virtuous  perseverance  to  continue  within 
those  forms,  and  to  wrestle  with  injustice,  until  we  have 
shown  that  those  virtues  which  sometimes  wickedness  de- 
bauches into  its  cause,  such  as  Ticour,  energy,  activity,  forti- 
tude of  spirit,  are  called  back  and  brought  to  their  true  and 
natural  service ;  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  wickedness,  in  the 
following  it  through  all  the  winding  recesses  and  mazes  of 
its  arti&es,  we  shall  show  as  much  vigour,  as  much  con 
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Btancy,  as  much  diligence,  energy,  and  pereeverance  sb  anr 
others  can  do  in  endeavouring  to  elude  the  laws  and  triumph 
over  the  justice  of  their  country.  My  lorda,  we  have  thougttt 
it  the  more  neceasary  to  say  this,  because  it  has  been  given 
out  that  we  might  faint  in  this  husineas :  No,  we  follow,  and 
trust  we  shall  alwaya  follow,  that  great  emblem  of  antiquity, 
in  which  the  person  who  held  out  to  the  end  of  a  long  line  of 
labours,  found  the  reward  of  all  the  eleven  in  the  twelfth. 
Our  lahour,  therefore,  will  be  our  reward ;  and  we  will  go  on, 
we  will  pnrsue  with  vigonr  and  diligence,  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  Commons  of  Glreat  Britain,  every  mode  of  corrup- 
tion, till  we  have  thoroughly  eradicated  it, 

I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  too  upon  another  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  there  is  some  complaint,  aa  if  some  in- 
justice had  arisen  from  voluntary  delay  on  our  part. 

I  have  already  alluded  to,  first,  the  melancholy,  then,  the 
joyful  occasion  of  this  delay ;  and  I  shall  now  make  one  re- 
mark on  another  part  of  the  complaint,  which  I  understand 
was  formally  made  to  your  lordships,  soon  after  we  had  an- 
nounced our  resolution  to  proceed  in  this  great  cause  of  suf- 
fering; nations  before  you.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
length  of  the  pursuit  had  already  very  much  distressed  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  that  it  leaned  upon  a  fortune 
unequal  to  support  it,  and  that  £30,000  had  oeen  already 
spent  in  the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  defence. 

My  lords,  1  do  admit  that  all  true,  genuine,  and  unadulter- 
ated justice  considers  with  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness 
the  person  whom  it  is  called  to  puniah,  and  never  oppresses 
those  by  the  process  who  ought  not  to  be  oppressed  but  by 
the  sentence  of  the  court  before  which  they  are  brought. 
The  Commons  have  heard,  indeed,  with  some  degree  of  as- 
tonishment that  £30,000  hath  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings in  thia  business.  We  who  have  some  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  of  this  nature,  we  who  profess  to 
proceed  with  regard  not  to  the  economy  so  much  as  to  the 
rigour  of  thia  prosecution  (and  we  are  justified  by  our  conn- 
try  in  so  doing),  upon  a  collation  and  comparison  of  the  pub- 
lic espenaea  with  those  which  the  defendant  is  supposed  to 
have  mcurred,  are  much  surprised  to  hear  it ;  we  suppose 
that  his  solicitors  can  give  a  good  account  to  him  of  those 
expenses,  that  the  thing  is  true,  and  that  he  baa  actuidly 
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through  them  incurred  this  expense.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this :  but  we  shall  remoTe  any  degree  of  uneflaineaa 
&om  your  lordships'  minds  and  Irom  our  own,  when  we 
show  you,  in  the  charge  which  we  shall  bring  before  you 
lilliB  day,  that  one  bribe  only  received  by  Mr.  Hasting,  the 
smallest  of  his  bribes,  or  nearly  the  smalleat,  the  bribe  re- 
ceived from  £ajah  Hobkisson,  is  alone  more  than  equal  to 
hare  paid  all  the  charges  Mr.  Hastings  is  stated  to  have  in- 
curred :  and  if  this  be  the  caae,  your  lordships  will  not  be 
made  yery  uneasy  in  a  case  of  hribery  by  finding  that  you 
press  upon  the  sources  of  peculation. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  we  wea^  out  the  public  pa- 
tience in  this  cause.  The  House  of  dommons  do  not  call 
upon  your  lordships  to  do  anything  of  which  they  do  not  set 
the  example.  They  have  very  lately  sat  in  the  Colchester 
committee  as  many,  within  one  or  two,  days  successively  as 
have  been  spent  m  this  trial  interruptedly  in  the  course  of 
two  years.  Every  cause  deserves  that  it  should  be  tried  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  nature  and  circumstances ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Colchester  committee,  in  the  trial  of  paltry  briberies  of 
odd  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  corruption  of  a  re- 
turning officer,  who  is  but  a  miller,  they  spent  nearly  the 
same  number  of  days  that  we  have  been  inquiring  into  the 
ruin  of  kingdoms  by  the  peculation  and  bribery  of  the  chief 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 
Therefore,  God  forbid  that  we  should  faint  at  thrice  thirty 
days,  if  the  proceedings  should  be  drawn  into  such  a  length, 
when  for  a  small  crime  as  much  time  has  been  spent  as  u^ 
yet  been  spent  in  this  great  cause. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  with  regard  to  the  local  and 
temporary  circumstances  of  this  case ;  having  shown  your 
lordships  that  too  mnch  time  has  not  been  spent  in  it ;  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  think,  from  the  time  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent,  that  time  will  be  lumecessarily  spent  in  future, 
I  trust  your  lordships  will  think  that  time  ought  neither  to 
he  spared  nor  squandered  in  this  business  ;  we  will  therefore 
pro<^ed  article  by  article,  as  far  as  the  discretion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ahiul  think  fit  for  the  justice  of  the  case  to  limit 
trbe  inquiry,  or  to  extend  it. 

We  are  now  going  to  bring  before  your  lordships  the  sixth 
article.     It  is  an  article  of  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption 
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agfunet  Mr.  Haatings  ;  but  jet  we  mxigt  confesB  that  we  feel 
some  little  difficulty  in  limine.  We  here  appear  in  the  name 
and  character  not  only  of  repreaentativeB  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  but  repreaentativeB  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ben- 
gal :  and  yet  we  have  had  lately  come  into  our  hands  svich 
ample  certificates,  aueh  full  testiinonialB,  from  every  person 
in  whose  cause  we  complain,  that  we  shall  appear  to  be  in 
the  strangest  situation  in  the  world, — -the  situation  of  per- 
sona complaining,  who  are  disavowed  hy  the  persona  iu 
whose  name  and  character  they  complain.  This  would  have 
been  a  Tory  great  difBculty  in  the  beginning,  especially  as  it 
ia  come  b^ore  us  in  a  flood-tide  of  panegyric.  No  encomium 
can  be  more  ei^ted,  or  more  beautifiSly  ejpreased.  No 
language  can  more  strongly  paint  the  perfect  satisfaction,  the 
entire  acquiescence  of  idl  tne  nations  of  Bengal,  and  their 
wonderful  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  person  whom 
we  have  brought  as  a  criminal  to  your  bar  upon  their  part. 
I  do  admit  that  it  is  a  very  awkward  circumBtence ;  but  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  candour  which  has  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  bring  before  you  the  bosom  friends 
and  contidanta  of  Mr.  Hastings  aa  their  evidence,  will  not 
suffer  them  to  suppress  or  withhold  for  a  moment  from  your 
lordships  this  universal  voice  of  Bengal,  as  an  attestation  in 
Mr.  Haatinga'a  favour,  and  we  shall  produce  it  as  a  part  of 
our  evidence.  Oh!  my  lords,  consider  the  situation  of 
a  people  who  are  forced  to  mii  their  praises  vrith  their 
groans,  who  are  forced  to  sign  with  hands  which  have  been 
in  torture.  And  with  the  thumb-screws  but  just  taken  from 
them,  an  attestation  in  favoior  of  thepereon  from  whom  all 
their  sufferings  have  been  derived,  when  we  prove  to  you 
the  things  that  we  shall  prove,  thia  will,  I  hope,  give  your 
lordships  a  full,  conclusive,  and  satisiactoiy  proof  of  the 
misery  to  which  tboBO  people  have  been  reduced.  Ton  will 
see  before  you,  what  ia  so  well  espreased  by  one  of  our  poets 
aa  the  homage  of  tyrants,  "  that  homage  with  the  mouth, 
which  the  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dares  not."  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  received  that  homage,  and  that  homage  we  mean 
to  present  to  your  lordahipa ;  we  mean  to  present  it,  be- 
cause it  will  show  your  lordships  clearly,  that  after  Mr.  Hast- 
ings haa  ransacked  Bengal  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
has  used  all  the  power  which  he  derives  from  having  every 
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&iend  and  every  dependant  of  his  in  every  office  from  one 
end  of  that  government  to  the  other,  he  baa  not,  in  all  those 
panegyrics,  those  flue  high-flown  eastern  encomiums,  got 
one  word  of  refutation  or  one  word  of  evidence  against  any 
charge  whatever  which  we  produce  against  him.  Every 
one  knows  that  in  the  course  of  criminal  trials,  when  no 
evidence  of  alibi  can  be  brought,  when  all  the  arts  of  the 
Old  Bailey  are  exhausted,  the  last  thing  produced  is  evidence 
to  character.  His  cause  therefore  is  gone,  when  having  ran- 
sacked Bengal  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  conduct,  and  at 
length  appeals  to  his  character.  In  those  little  papers  which 
are  given  us  of  our  proceedings  in  our  criminal  courts,  it  is 
always  an  omen  of  what  is  to  follow ;  after  the  evidence  of 
a  murder,  a  forgery,  or  robbery,  it  ends  in  his  character. — 
He  baa  an  admirable  character — I  have  known  him  from  a 
boy ;  ho  is  wonderfully  good ;  he  is  the  best  of  men ;  I 
would  trust  him  with  untrfd  gold  ;  and  immediately  follows, 
guilty,  death.  This  is  the  way  in  which  in  our  courts  cha- 
racter is  generally  followed  by  sentence.  The  practice  is  not 
modem.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hastinga  has  the  eiample  of 
.  criminals  of  high  antiquity  ;  for  Caius  Verres,  Antonius,  and 
every  other  man  who  has  been  famous  for  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  provinces,  never  failed  to  bring  before  their 
judges  the  attestations  of  the  injured  to  their  character, 
Voltaire  says,  "  Les  bona  mots  sont  touiours  redits."  A 
siraiiar  occasion  has  here  produced  a  similar  conduct.  He 
has  got  juat  the  same  character  as  Cains  Verres  got  in  another 
cause ;  and  the  laudationes,  which  your  lordships  know 
always  followed,  to  save  trouble,  we  mean  ourselves  to  give 
your  lordships ;  we  mean  to  give  them  with  this  strong  pre- 
Bumption  of  guilt,  that  in  all  this  panegyric  there  la  not 
one  word  of  defence  to  a  single  article  of  charge  ;  they  are 
mere  lip-honours ;  but  we  think  we  derive  from  those  pane- 
gyrics, which  Mr,  Haatinga  has  had  sent  over  as  evidence 
to  supply  the  total  want  of  it,  an  indication  of  the  impoaaibility 
of  attaining  it.  Mr.  Hastings  has  brought  them  here,  and 
I  must  say  we  are  under  some  difficulty  about  them,  and  the 
difficulty  js  thia — we  think  we  can  produce  before  your  lord- 
ships proofs  of  barbarity  and  peculation  by  Mr.  Hastings : 
we  nave  the  proofs  of  them  in  speciflc  provinces,  where  those 
prooia  may  be  met  by  contraiy  proofs,  or  may  lose  their 
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weight  teom  a  Tarietf-  of  circnmatancefl.  We  thonght  we  bad 
got  the  matter  sure,  that  eTery thing  wae  Hettled,  that  he  could 
not  escape  ua  after  he  had  himaeu  confeseed  the  htibes  he 
had  taken  itom  the  epeciflc  proTinces.  But  in  what  conditicm 
are  we  now  ?  We  nave  from  those  specific  provinces  the 
BtroDgeat  attestations  that  there  is  not  any  credit  to  be  paid 
to  his  own  acknowledgments.  In  short,  we  have  the  com- 
plainta,  'concerning  these  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  in- 
jured persons  themselvee ;  we  have  his  own  confessions :  we 
shall  produce  both  to  your  lordships.  But  these  persons  now 
declare,  that  not  only  their  own  complaints  are  totally  im- 
founded,  but  that  Mr.  Hastings's  confessions  are  not  true,  and 
not  to  be  credited.  These  are  circumstances  which  your 
lordships  will  consider  in  the  view  you  take  of  this  wonder- 
ful body  of  attestation. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  in  these  address^  the  dif- 
ferent character  and  modes  of  eloquence  of  different  coun- 
tries. In  those  that  will  be  brouglit  before  your  lordships, 
you  will  see  the  beauty  of  chaste  European  panegyric  im- 

§  roved  by  degrees  into  high,  oriental,  ezaggeTated,  and  in- 
at«d  metaphor.  You  wlII  see  how  the  language  is  first  - 
written  in  English,  then  translated  into  Persian,  and  then  re- 
translated into  English.  There  may  be  something  amusing 
to  your  lordships  in  this,  and  the  beauty  of  these  styles  may, 
in  this  heavy  investigation,  tend  to  give  a  little  gaiety  and 
pleasure.  We  shall  bring  before  you  the  European  and 
Asiatic  incense.  Tou  will  have  the  perfume  shops  of  ttte 
two  countries. 

One  of  the  accusations  which  we  mean  to  brii^  ^unst 
Mr.  Hastings  is  upon  the  psrt  of  the  zemindar  Bac^oaut,  of 
the  county  of  Dinagepore.  Now  hear  what  the  zemindar 
says  himself — "As  it  has  been  learned  by  me,  the  mutsud- 
dies,  and  the  respectable  offieers  of  my  zemindary,  that  the 
ministers  of  Engumd  are  displeased  with  the  late  governor, 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  upon  the  suspicion  that  he  op- 
pressed us,  took  money  from  us  by  deceit  and  force,  and 
ruined  the  country ;  therefore  we,  upon  the  strength  of  our 
religion,  which  we  think  it  incumbent  on  and  necessary  for 
us  to  abide  by,  following  the  rules  laid  down  in  giving  evi- 
dence,  declare  the  particulars  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  w  ar- 
ren  Hastings,  Esq.,   full  of   circumspection  and  caution. 
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civility  and  justice,  superior  to  the  conduct  of  the  most 
learned:  and  by  representing  what  is  feet  wipe  away  the 
doubts  that  have  possessed  the  minds  of  the  ministers  of 
England  ;  that  Mr.  HoBtings  ia  possessed  of  fidelity  and  con- 
fidence, and  yielding  protection  to  us ;  that  he  is  clear  of 
the  contamination  of  mietruBt  and  wrong,  and  his  mind  is 
free  of  covetousnesB  or  avarice.  During  the  time  of  bis 
administration  no  one  saw  other  conduct  than  that  of  protec- 
tion to  the  husbandman  and  justice.  No  inhabitant  ever 
experienced  afOictions;  no  one  ever  felt  oppression  from 
him ;  our  reputations  have  always  been  guarded  from  attacks 
by  his  pruaence,  and  our  families  have  always  been  pro- 
tected hy  his  justice.  He  never  omitted  the  smallest  in- 
stance of  kindness  towards  us,  but  healed  the  wounds  of 
despair  with  the  salve  of  consolation  by  means  of  his  bene- 
volent and  kind  behaviour,  never  permitting  one  of  us  to 
sink  in  the  pit  of  despondence ;  he  supported  every  one  by 
his  goodness,  overset  the  designs  of  evil-minded  men  by  his 
authority,  tied  the  hand  of  oppression  with  the  strong  band- 
age of  justice,  and  by  these  means  expanded  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  happiness  and  joy  over  us.  He  reestablished 
justice  and  impartiahty.  We  were  during  bis  government 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and  many 
of  us  are  tlunkful  and  satisfied.  As  Mr.  Hastings  was  well 
acquainted  with  our  manners  and  customs,  he  was  always 
desirous,  in  every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would  pre- 
serve our  religious  rites,  and  guard  them  against  every  kind 
of  accident  and  injury,  and  at  all  times  protected  us.  W  hat- 
ever  we  have  eiperienced  from  him,  and  whatever  happened 
fium  him,  we  have  written  without  deceit  or  exaggeration." 

My  lords,  here  is  a  panegyric;  and,  directly  contrary  to 
the  usual  mode  of  other  accusers,  we  begin  by  producing 
the  panegyrics  made  upon  the  person  whom  we  accuse. 
We  shall  produce  along  with  the  charge,  and  give  as  evi- 
dence, the  panegyric  and  certificate  of  the  persons  whom  we 
suppose  to  have  suffered  these  wrongs.  We  suffer  our- 
selvee  even  to  abandon,  what  might  be  our  last  resource, 
his  own  confession,  by  showing  that  one  of  the  princes, 
from  whom  he  confesses  that  he  took  bribes,  has  given  a 
certificate  of  the  direct  contrary. 

All  these  things  will  have  their  weight  upon  your  !ord- 
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ships'  minds :  and  when  we  have  put  ouraelves  under  tills 
disadvantage  (what  disadvantage  it  is,  your  lordships  will 
judge),  at  least  we  shall  stand  acquitted  of  unfairness  in 
charging  him  with  crimes  directly  contrary  to  the  panegy- 
rics in  this  paper  contained.  Indeed,  I  will  say  this  for 
hitn,  that  gcmeral  charge  and  loose  accusation  may  he  an- 
swered by  loose  and  general  panegyric,  and  that,  if  oura 
were  of  that  nature,  this  panegyric  would  he  sufficient  to 
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ing  a  universal  cootuTance  firom  one  end  of  the  service  to 

the  other,  lie  has  not  01117  corrupted  and  contaminated  it 
in  all  ite  parts,  but  bound  it  in  a  common  le^ue  of  iniquity 
to  support  mutually  each  other  against  the  inquiry  that 
should  detect,  and  the  justice  that  should  punish,  their  , 
offences.  These  two  charges,  namely,  of  his  active  and 
passive  corruption,  we  shall  bring  one  after  the  other,  as  ' 
strongly  and  clearly  illustrating  and  as  powerfully  confirm- 
ing each  other. 
The  first  which  we  shall  bring  before  you  is  his  own 
10  we  commo^y  call  it.  Bribes  are  so 
i  country,  that  we  ctm  hardly  get  clear 
and  specific  technical  names  to  distinguish  them ;  but,  in 
future,  I  am  afraid  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  will  improve 
our  law  vocabulary.  The  first,  then,  of  these  offeoceB  with 
which  Mr.  Hastings  stands  charged  here  is  receiving  bribes 
himself  or  through  his  banyans ;  every  one  of  these  are 
orert  acts  of  the  general  charge  of  bribery,  and  they  are 
every  one  of  them,  separately  taken,  substantive  crimes. 
But  whatever  the  criminal  nature  of  these  acta  was — and 
the  nature  was  very  criminal,  and  the  consequences  to  the 
country  veir  dreadful — yet  we  mean  to  prove  to  your  lord- 
ships that  they  were  not  sinf^e  acts,  that  they  were  not  acts 
committed  as  opportunity  offered,  or  as  necessity  tempted,  or 
nrged  upon  the  occasion,  but  that  they  are  parts  of  a  ge- 
neral systematic  plan  of  eerruption,  for  advancing  his  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  his  integrity ;  that  he  has,  for  that  purpose, 
not  only  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  own  power,  but  made 
whole  establishments,  altered  and  perverted  others,  and  cre- 
ated complete  revolutions  in  the  country's  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  power  which  ought  to  he  sub- 
servient to  legal  government  subservient  to  corruption ;  that, 
when  he  could  no  longer  cover  these  fraudulent  proceedings 
by  artifice,  he  endeavoured  to  justify  them  by  principle. 
Ihese  artifices  we  mean  to  detect ;  these  principles  we  mean 
to  attack,  and,  with  your  lordships'  aid,  to  demolish,  destroy, 
and  subvert  for  ever. 

My  lords,  I  must  say  that  in  this  business,  which  is  a 
matter  of  collusion,  concealment,  and  deceit,  your  lordships 
will  perhaps  not  feel  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  in  the 
others.     Hitherto  you  have  had  before  you  crimes  of  dignity. 
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You  have  had  before  you  the  ruin  and  ezpidsioa  of  great  and 
illuBtrioiiB  famUiea ;  the  breach  of  Bolemn  public  treaties ; 
the  mercilesB  pillage  and  total  HubTersion  o£  the  fiiat  bouBes 
in  Asia :  but  the  crimes  which  are  the  moat  striking  to  the 
imagination  are  not  always  the  most  pernicious  in  their 
effects :  in  these  high,  eminent  acta  of  domineering  tyranny, 
their  very  magnitude  proves  a  sort  of  correctiTe  to  their 
Tirulence.  The  occasions  on  which  they  con  be  exercised 
are  rare ;  the  persons  upon  whom  they  can  be  exercised,  few ; 
the  persons  who  can  exercise  them,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  not  many.  These  high,  tragic  acts  of  superior,  over- 
bearing tyranny  are  privileged  crimes ;  they  are  the  unhappy, 
dreadful  prerogative,  ther  are  the  distinguished  and  incom- 
municable attributes,  of  superior  wickedness  in  eminent 
station. 

But,  my  lords,  when  the  vices  of  low,  sordid,  and  illiberal 
minds  infect  that  high  situation  ; — ^when  theft,  bribery,  and 
peculation,  attended  with  &aud,  prevarication,  falsehood,  mis- 
representation, and  forgery ; — wnen  all  these  follow  in  one 
train;  when  these  vices,  which  gender  and  spawn  in  dirt, 
and  are  nursed  in  dunghills,  come  and  pollute  with  their 
slime  that  throne  which  ought  to  be  a  seat  of  dignity  and 
purity,  the  evil  is  much  greater.  It  may  oprate  dail^  and 
hourly ;  it  is  not  only  imitable  but  improvable,  and  it  will  be 
imitated  and  will  be  improved,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, tbrough  all  the  gradations  of  a  corrupt  government. 
Tbey  are  reptile  vices.  There  are  situations  in  which  the 
acts  of  the  individual  are  of  some  moment,  the  example  cum- 
paratively  of  little  importance.  In  the  other,  the  mischief 
of  the  example  ia  infinite. 

My  lords,  when  once  a  Gk>veraor-General  receives  bribes,  he 
gives  a  signal  to  universal  pillage  to  all  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  service.  The  bridles  upon  hard-mouthed  passion  are 
removed,  they  are  taken  away,  they  are  broken ;  fear  and 
shame,  the  great  guards  to  virtue  neit  to  conscience,  are 
gone; — shame!  how  can  it  exist? — it  will  soon  blush  away 
its  awkward  sensibility ;  shame,  my  lords,  cannot  exist  loi^ 
when  it  is  seen  that  crimes  which  naturally  bring  disgrace 
are  attended  with  all  the  outward  symbols,  characteristics, 
and  rewards  of  honour  and  of  virtue  ; — when  it  is  seen  that 
high  station,  great  rank,  general  ^plause,  vast  wealth,  fbllow 
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the  commiBsioii  of  peculation  and  bribery ;  is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  men  can  long  be  ashamed  of  that  which  they  see 
to  be  the  road  to  honour  ?  As  to  fe^,  let  a  Oovenior- General 
once  take  bribes,  there  is  an  end  of  all  fear  in  the  seirice. 
What  have  they  to  fear  P  Ib  it  the  man  whose  example  they 
follow  that  is  to  bring  them  before  a  tribunal  for  their  punish- 
ment ? — Can  he  open  any  inquiry  p  be  cannot ;  he  that  opens 
a  channel  of  inquiry  under  these  circumBtances  opena  a 
high  road  to  hta  own  detection.  Can  he  make  any  laws  to 
prevent  it  P  none ;  for  he  can  make  no  laws  to  restrain  that 
practice  without  the  breach  of  his  own  laws  immediately  in 
his  own  conduct.  If  we  once  can  admit,  for  a  single  instant, 
in  a  Governor- General  a  principle  however  defended,  upon 
BDy  pretence  whatever,  to  receive  bribes  in  consequence  of 
his  office,  there  is  an  end  of  aU  virtue,  an  end  of  the  laws, 
and  no  hope  left  in  the  supreme  justice  of  the  countryt  We 
are  aensible  of  all  these  difficulties  ;  we  have  felt  them,  and 
perhaps  it  has  required  no  small  degree  of  exertion  for  us  to 
get  the  better  of  these  difficulties,  which  are  thrown  in  our 
way  by  a  Govern  or- General  accepting  bribes,  and  thereby. 
screening  and  protecting  the  whole  service  in  such  iniqnitoua 
proceedings. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  wo  are  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ships, in  order  to  bring  it  fully  and  distinctly  before  you, 
what  the  nature  of  this  distemper  of  bribery  is  in  the  Indian 
goTemicent.  We  are  to  state  what  the  laws  and  rules  are 
which  have' been  opposed  to  prevent  it,  and  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  that  have  been  proposed ;  to  state  the  grievance, 
the  instructions  of  the  Company  and  government,  the  acta 
(^j)arliament,  the  constructions  upon  the  acts  of  parliament. 
T^  are  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  particular  situation  of 
Ur.  Hastings.  We  are  to  state  the  trust  the  Company  had 
m  him  for  the  prevention  of  all  those  evils ;  and  then  we  are 
to  prove  that  every  evil,  that  all  those  grievances,  which  the 
law  intended  to  prevent,  which  there  were  covenants  to  re- 
strain, and  with  respect  to  which  there  were  encouragementB 
to  smooth  and  make  easy  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  Hastings 
was  invested  with  a  special,  direct,  and  immediate  trust  to 
prevent. — We  are  to  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  he  is  the 
man  who,  in  his  own  person  collectively,  has  done  more  mis- 
chief than  all  those  persons  whose  evil  practices  have  pro- 
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duced  all  those  lawB,  tboee  regulatioiiii,  and  even  his  own 
appointmeiit. 

The  firet  thing  that  we  shall  do  is  to  state,  and  which 
we  shall  prove  in  evidence,  that  this  vice  of  bribery  was  the 
ancient,  radical,  endeuucal,  and  ruinous  distem^r  of  the 
Company's  affairs  in  Indiit,  &om  the  time  of  then*  first  e»- 
tablishment  there.  Teir  often  there  are  no  words,  nor  any 
description,  which  can  adequately  convey  the  state  of  a  thing 
like  the  dii«ct  evidence  of  the  thing  itaeu,  because  the  former 
might  be  suspected  of  exaggeration.  You  might  think  that, 
which  was  r^lly  fact,  to  be  nothing  but  the  colouring  of  the 

non  that  explained  it ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  it  will 
luch  better  to  give  to  j^our  lordships  here  a  direct  state 
of  the  presidency  at  the  time  when  the  Company  enacted 
those  covenants  which  Mr.  Hastings  entered  into,  and  when 
they  took  those  measures  to  prevent  the  very  evils  from  per- 
sons placed  in  those  very  stations  and  in  those  very  circmn- 
stances  in  which  we  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  com- 
mitted the  offences  we  now  bring  before  you. 

I  wish  your  lordships  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  read 
a  consultation  of  Lord  Clive's,  who  was  sent  out  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reforming  the  state  of  the  Company,  in  order 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  corruptions  that 
prevailed  in  it. 

"  It  is  from  a  due  sense  of  the  regard  we  owe  and  profess 
to  your  interests  and  to  our  own  honour,  that  we  think  it  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  lay  open  to  vour  view  -a  series  of 
transactions  too  notoriously  known  to  be  suppressed,  and  too 
affecting  to  your  interest,  to  the  national  character,  and  to 
the  existence  of  the  Company  in  Bengal,  to  escape  unnoticed 
and  uncensured, — transactions  which  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  every  spring  of  this  government  was  smeared  with  cor- 
ruption, that  principles  of  rapaci^  and  oppression  universally 
prevailed,  and  that  every  spark  of  sentiment  and  public  spirit 
was  lost  and  extinguished  in  the  unbounded  lust  of  unmerit- 
ed wealth. 

"  To  illustrate  these  positions,  we  must  exhibit  to  your 
view  a  most  unpleasing  variety  of  complalata,  inquiries,  ac- 
cusatioiu,  and  vindicationB,  the  particulars  of  which  are  en- 
tered in  our  proceedings  and  the  appendix ;  assuring  you 
that  we  undertake  this  task  with  peculiar  reluctance,  from 
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the  peraonal  regard  we  eutertam  Tor  flome  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  characters  will  appear  to  be  deeply  afiected. 

"  At  Fort  St.  George  we  received  the  first  advices  of  the 
demise  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  of  Shirja  Dowla's  defeat.  It  was 
there  firmly  imagined  that  do  deonitive  measures  would  be 
taken,  either  in  respect  to  a  peace,  or  filling  the  vacancy  in 
the  nizamut,  before  our  arrival ;  as  the  Lapwing  arrived  in 
the  month  of  January  with  voiu*  general  letter,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  with  express  powers  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  successful  exertion  of  which  the  happiest  occa- 
sion now  ofiered.  However,  a  contrary  resolution  prevailed 
in  the  council.  The  opportunity  of  acquiring  immense  for- 
tunes was  too  inviting  to  be  neglected,  and  the  temptation 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  A  treaty  was  hastily  drawn  up 
by  the  hoard,  or  rather  transcribed,  vrith  few  unimportant 
additions,  from  that  concluded  with  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  a  de- 
putation, consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  senior,  Middleton, 
and  Leycester,  appointed  to  raise  the  natural  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Nabob  to  the  suhahdany,  in  prejudice  of  the  claim  of 
the  grandson ;  and  for  this  measure  such  reasons  are  assigned 
as  ought  to  have  dictated  a  diametrically  opposite  resolution. 
Miran's  eon  was  a  minor,  which  circumstance  alone  would 
have  naturally  brought  the  whole  administration  into  our 
handB,  at  a  juncture  when  it  became  indispensably  necessary 
we  should  realize  that  shadow  of  power  and  influence,  which, 
having  no  solid  foundation,  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  annihilated  by  the  first  stroke  of  adverse  fori^une.  But 
this  inconsistence  was  not  regarded ;  nor  was  it  material  to 
the  views  for  precipitating  the  treaty,  which  was  pressed  on 
the  yoimg  Nabob  at  the  first  interview  in  so  earnest  and  in- 
delicate a  manner  as  highly  disgusted  him  and  chagrined  his 
ministers ;  while  not  a  single  rupee  was  stipulated  fer  the 
Company,  whose  interests  were  sacrificed,  that  their  servants 
might  rdrel  in  the  spoils  of  a  treasury  before  impoverished, 
but  now  totally  exhausted. 

"  This  scene  of  corruption  was  first  disclosed,  at  a  visit 
the  Nabob  was  paid,  to  Lord  Chve  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  a  few  days  after  our  arrival.  He  there  dehvered 
to  his  lordship  a  letter  filled  with  bitter  complaints  of  the 
insults  and  intUgnities  he  had  been  exposed  to,  and  the  em- 
bezzlemeut  of  near  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  issued  from  his 
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treasury  for  purpoBes  unknown  dnring  tbe  late  negotiations. 

So  public  a  complaint  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  it  soon 
produced  an  inquiry.  "We  referred  the  latter  to  the  board,  in 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  money,  and  were  answered  only  by  a  warm  re- 
monstrance, entered  by  Mr.  Leycesteragainstthat  very  Nabob 
in  whose  elevation  he  boasts  of  having  been  a  principal  agent. 

"  Mahomed  Bcza  Cawn,  the  naib  subah,  waa  then  called 
upon  to  account  for  this  large  diebuxsement  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  and  he  soon  delivered  to  the  committee  the  very  extra- 
ordinary narrative  entered  in  our  proceedings,  the  6tb  of 
J^une,  wherein  he  specifies  the  several  names  and  sums,  hy 
whom  paid,  and  to  whom,  whether  in  cash,  bills,  or  obliga- 
tions. So  precise,  so  accurate  an  account  as  this  of  money 
for  secret  and  venal  services  was  never,  we  believe,  before 
this  period  eihibited  to  the  honourable  court  of  directors,  at 
least  never  vouched  by  such  undeniable  testimony  and  au< 
thentic  documents :  by  Juggut  Seet,  who  himself  was  obliged 
to  contribute  largelv  to  the  sums  demanded  ;  by  Moolyram, 
who  was  employed  dt  Mr.  Johnstone  in  all  those  pecuniary 
transactions  ;  by  the  Nabob  and  Mahomed  Reza  CTawn,  who 
were  the  heaviest  sufferers ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  confession  of 
the  g^tlemen  themselves  whose  names  are  specified  in  the 
distribution  list. 

"  Juggut  Seet  espressly  declared  in  his  narrative,  that  the 
sum  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  deputation,  amounting  to 
125,000  rupees,  waa  extorted  by  menaces ;  and  since  the 
close  of  our  inquiry,  and  the  opinions  we  delivered  in  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  21at  June,  it  fiiUy  appears,  that  the  pre- 
sents from  the  Nabob  and  Mahomed  Eeza  Cawn,  exceeoing 
the  immense  sum  of  seventeen  lacks,  were  not  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  gratitude,  but  contributions  levied  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  and  violently  exacted  frwm  the 
dependent  state  and  timid  disposition  of  the  minister.  The 
charge  indeed  is  denied  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  afGrmed 
on  the  other.  Tour  honourable  board  must  therefore  deter- 
mine how  far  the  circumstance  of  extortion  may  aggravate 
tbe  crime  of  disobedience  to  your  positive  orders; — the 
exposing  the  government  in  a  manner  to  sale,  and  receiving 
the  infunous  wages  of  corruption  from  opposite  parties  ana 
contending  interests.     We  speak  with  boldness,  because  we 
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Hpe&k  from  conviction,  founded  upon  indubitable  facta,  that 
besideB'the  above  sums  epecified  in  tbe  distribution  account, 
to  the  amount  of  £228,125  sterling,  there  was  likewise  to 
the  value  of  several  lacks  of  rupees  procured  from  Nund- 
comar  and  Bojdullub,  each  of  whom  aspired  at  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  that  veir  employment  it  was  predetermiBed  to 
bestow  on  Mahomed  Eeza  Cawn." 

(Signed  at  the  end)  "Clive. — W"  B.  Sumner. — John 
Caniac.— H.  Verelst.— Fra'  Sykes." 

This  paper  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  paper  of  weight  and 
authenticity,  because  it  is  signed  by  a  gentleman  now  in  this 
house,  who  sits  on  one  side  of  the  gentleman  at  your  bar, 
as  his  bail.  This  grievance,  therefore,  so  authenticated,  bo 
great,  and  described  in  ho  many  circumstances,  I  think  it 
might  be  sufBcient  for  me,  in  this  part  of  the  business,  to 
show  was,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  sent  to  India,  a  prevalent 

But  my  lords,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  show  to  you 
something  more,  because,  ^»nd_^<»i(e,  this  is  some  exculpa- 
tion of  Mr.  Hastings:  for,  if  he  was  only  a  partaker  in  a 
general  misconduct,  it  was  rather  viiium  loci  et  vitium  tern- 
pot^  than  mlium  AiMninw.  This  might  he  said  in  bis  excul- 
pation. But  I  am  next  to  show  your  lordships  the  means 
which  the  Company  took  for  removing  this  grievance ;  and 
that  Mr.  Hastings's  peculiar  trust — the  great  specific  ground 
of  his  appointment^— was  a  confidence  that  he  would  eradicate 
this  very  evil,  of  which  we  are  going  to  prove  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  promoters.  I  wis^  your  lordshipa 
to  advert  to  one  particular  circumstance,  namely,  that  the 
two  persons  who  were  bidders  at  this  time,  and  at  this 
auction  of  government,  for  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the 
presidency  at  Calcutta,  were  Mahomed  Beza  KhSn  and  Eajah 
Vundcomar.  I  wish  your  lordships  to  recollect  this,  by  and 
by,  when  we  shall  bring  before  you  the  very  same  two 
persona,  who  in  the  same  sort  of  transaction,  and  in  circum- 
Btances  exactly  similar,  or  very  nearly  so,  were  candidates  for 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  lords,  our  next  step  will  be  to  show  yon,  that  the  Com- 
pany, in  1768,  had  made  a  covenant,  expressly  forbidding 
the  taking  of  presents  of  above  £400  value,  in  each  present, 
by  the  Govemor-General.   I  take  it  for  granted  this  wiU  not 
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be  much  litigated ;  they  renewed  and  enforced  that  with 
other  covenants  and  other  inetructionB ;  and  at  last  came 
an  act  of  parliameiit,  in  the  clearest,  the  most  definite,  the 
most  specific  words  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature, 
intent  upon  the  eradication  of  this  evil,  could  use,  to  prevent 
the  receiving  of  preaenta. 

My  lords,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  there  has 
been  some  little  dif&eulty  concemiog  this  word  pretentt. 
Bribery  and  extortion  have  been  covered  by  the  name  of 
presents,  and  the  authority  and  practice  of  the  East  has 
been  adduced  as  a  palliation  of  the  crime.  My  lards,  no 
authority  of  the  East  will  be  a  palliation  of  the  breach  of 
laws  enacted  in  the  West :  and  to  those  laws  of  the  West, 
and  not  the  vicious  customs  of  the  East,  we  insist  upon 
making  Mr.  Hastings  Hable.  But  do  not  your  lordships  see 
that  this  is  an  entire  mistake, — that  there  never  was  any  cus- 
tom of  the  East  for  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  vicious  practices  and 
customs,  which  it  is  the  business  of  good  laws  and  good 
customs  to  eradicate.  There  are  three  species  of  presents 
known  in  the  East :  two  of  them,  payments  of  money, 
known  to  be  legal ;  and  the  other  perfectly  illegal,  and  whidh 
has  a  name  exactly  eipresaing.it  in  the  manner  our  language 
does.  It  ia  necessary  that  your  lordships  should  see  that 
Mr.  Hastings  has  made  use  of  a  perversion  of  the  names  of 
authorised  gifts,  to  cover  the  most  abominable  and  prosti- 
tuted bribery.  The  first  of  these  presents  is  known  in  the 
coimtry  by  the  name  of  peahcush :  this  peshcush  is  a  fine 
paid,  upon  the  grant  of  lands,  to  the  sovereign,  or  whoever 
grants  them.  The  second  is  the  nuzzer,  or  nuzzeranah, 
which  is  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior.  The  last  is  called  reshwSat  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say,  a  bribe,  or  sum  of  money  clandestinely 
and  corruptly  taken  ;  and  is  as  much  distinguished  from  the 
others  sa,  in  the  English  language,  a  fine  or  acknowledg- 
ment is  diatinguiBhed  from  a  bribe.  To  show  your  lord- 
ships this,  we  shall  give  in  evidence  that  whenever  a  pesh- 
cush or  fine  ia  paid,  it  is  a  sum  of  money  publicly  paid,  and 
*  paid  in  proportion  to  the  grant ;  and  that  the  aum  is  entered 
upon  the  very  grant  itself.  We  shall  prove  the  nuzzer  is, 
in  the  same  manner,  entered,  and  that  all  legal  fees  are  en- 
dorsed upon  the  body  of  the  grant,  for   which  they  are 
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taken :  and  tbat  thOT  are  no  more  in  tbe  East  tban  in  the 
West  any  kind  of  colour  or  pretence  for  corrupt  acta,  which 
are  known,  hy  the  circumstance  of  their  being  clandestinelT 
taken,  and  which  are  acknowledged  and  confesBed  to  be 
ill^ial  and  corrupt.  Having  stated  that  Mr.  Haetings,  in 
some  of  tbe  evidence  that  we  Bhall  produce,  endeavours  to 
confound  these  three  things,  I  am  omj  to  remark,  that  tbe 
nuzzer  is  generally  a  very  small  sum  of  money ;  that  it  some- 
times amounts  to  one  gold  mohr  ;  that  Bometimes  it  is  less, 
and  that,  in  all  the  records  of  the  Company,  I  have  uever 
known  it  exceed  one  gold  mohr,  or  about  thirty-five  shil- 
lings :  passing  by  the  fifty  gold  mohrs  which  were  given  to 
Mr.  Hastings  by  Cbeit  Sing,  and  a  hundred  gold  mohra 
which  were  given  to  the  Mogul,  as  a  nuzzer,  by  Mahomed 
AJi,  Nabob  of  Arcot, 

The  Company,  seeing  that  this  nuzzer,  though  small  in 
each  sum,  mi^ht  amount  at  last  to  a  large  tta  upon  the  coun- 
try (and  it  did  so  in  &ct),  thought  proper  to  prohibit  any 
sum  of  money  to  be  taken  upon  any  pretext  whatever ;  and 
the  Company,  in  the  year  1775,  did  eipressly  explode  the 
whole  doctrine  of  peshcush,  nuzzer,  and  every  other  private 
lucrative  emolument,  under  whatever  name,  to  be  taken  by 
the  Govemor-Qeneral :  and  did  expressly  send  out  an  order, 
that  that  was  the  construction  of  the  act,  and  that  he  was 
not  even  to  take  a  nuzzer.  Thus  we  shall  show,  that  that 
act  had  totally  cut  up  the  whole  system  of  bribeir  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  sort  of  colour  what- 
ever for  taking  the  money  which  we  shall  prove  he  has 

.  I  know  that  positive  prohibitions,  that  acts  of  parliament, 
that  covenants,  are  things  of  very  little  validity  indeed,  as 
long  as  all  the  means  of  corruption  are  left  in  power,  and 
all  the  temptations  to  corrupt  profit  are  lefb  in  poverty.  I 
should  reaUy  think  that  tbe  Company  deserved  to  be  ill 
served,  if  they  bad  not  annexed  sucn  appointments  to  great 
trusts  as  might  secure  the  persons  entnuited  from  the  tempt- 
ations of  unlaw^  emolument ;  and,  what  in  all  cases  is  tne 
greateat  security,  .given  a  lawfiil  gratification  to  the  natural 
passions  of  men.  Matrimony  is  to  be  used  as  a  true  remedy 
gainst  a  vicious  course  of  profligate  manners  :  fair  and  law- 
ful emolumentB,  and  the  just  profits  of  office,  are  opposed  to 
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the  unlawful  meuu  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  supply 
them  1  for,  in  truth,  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  for  any  man 
to  expect  a  Beries  of  aacrificea  vitliout  a  return  in  blessings, 
to  expect  labour  without  a  prospect  of  reward,  aad  fatigue 
without  any  means  of  Becuring  rest,  is  an  unreasonable  de- 
mtuid  in  any  human  creature  from  another.  Those  who 
trust  that  tncy  shaU.  find  in  men  uncommon  and  heroic 
virtues  are  themselves  endeavouring  to  have  nothing  paid 
tbem  but  the  common  returns  of  tbe  worst  parta  of  humaQ 
infirmity. — And,  therefore,  1  shall  show  your  lordships,  that 
the  Company  did  provide  large,  ample,  abundant  means  for 
Bupporting  the  Governor- General ; — that  Lord  Clive,  in  the 
year  17fi5,  aad  the  council  with  him,  of  which  Mr.  Sumner, 
I  am  glad  and  proud  to  say,  was  one,  did  fix  such  an  allow- 
ance as  they  tnought  a  si^cient  security  to  the  Governor- 
General  agamst  the  temptations  attendant  upon  his  situation; 
and,  therefore, .  after  they  had  fixed  this  sum,  they  say, — 
"that  although  by  this  means  the  governor  will  not  be 
able  to  amasa  a  miUion  or  half  a  million  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  yean,  yet  he  vrill  acquire  a  very  handsome  indepen- 
dency, and  be  in  that  very  situation  which  a  man  of  honour 
and  true  aeal  for  the  service  would  wish  to  posseas.  ThuB 
situated,  he  may  defy  aU  opposition  in  council ;  he  will  have 
nothing  to  aak ;  nothing  to  propose  but  what  he  wishes  for 
the  advantage  of  hia  employers :  he  may  defy  the  law,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  foundation  for  a  bill  of  discovery; 
and  he  may  defy  the  obloquy  of  the  world,  because  there 
can  be  nothing  censurable  in  his  conduct.  In  short,  if  sta- 
bility can  be  insured  to  such  a  government  as  this,  where 
riches  have  been  acquired  in  abundance  in  a  small  space  of 
time,  by  all  ways  and  means,  and  by  men  with  or  without 
camuities,  it  must  be  effected  by  a  govemorthus  restricted." 
—That  is,  a  governor  rtetricted  from  every  emolument  but 
that  of  his  salary.  Z  must  lemtak,  that  this  salary  and 
these  emoluments  were  not  settled  upon  the  vague  specu- 
lations of  men  taking  the  measure  of  their  necessities  for 
India  from  the  manners  of  England ;  but  it  was  fixed  by 
the  council  themselves  ;  fixed  in  India ;  fixed  by  those  who 
knew  and  were  in  the  situation  of  the  Gbvemor-Genavl, 
and  who  knew  what  was  necessary  to  support  his  dignity, 
ai.d  to  preserve  him  from  the  temptation  of  corruption :  and 
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they  have  laid  open  to  you  euch  a  body  of  advantage  arieing 
from  it  as  would  lead  any  man  who  had  a  regard  to  his 
honour  or  conscience  to  think  himself  happy  in  having  such  < 
a  provision  made  for  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  every  tempt- 
ation to  act  corruptly  removed  far  from  him. 

The  emoluments  of  the  office,  though  reduced  from  the 
original  plan  which  Lord  Clive  had  proposed,  may  be  com- 
puted at  near  £30,000  a  year,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  pre- 
sident ; — £22,000  in  certain  money,  and  the  rest  in  other 
advantages.  Whatever  it  was,  I  have  shown  that  it  was 
thought  sufficient  by  those  who  were  the  best  judges,  and 
who,  in  carving  for  others,  were  craving  for  themselves  their 
ovm  allowance  at  the  time.  But,  iiiy  lords,  I  am  to  give  a 
better  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  that  provision  to  guard 
against  the  temptation,  out  of  Mr,  Hastings's  own  mouth. 
He  savH,  in  his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  "  Although 
I  diaclaim  the  consideration  of  my  own  interest  in  these 
speculations,'  *•••*•*•!  have  catched  the  desire  of 
applause  in  public  life." 

Here  Mr.  Hastings  confesses  that  the  emoluments  afSxed 
to  office  were  not  only  sufficient  for  the  purposes  aud  enda 
which  the  nature  of  his  office  demanded,  and  the  support  of 
present  dignity,  but  that  they  were  sufficient  to  secure  him 
in  a  very  few  years  a  comfortable  retreat ;  but  his  object  in 
wishing  to  hold  his  office  long  was  io  catch  applause  in  pub- 
lic life.  What  an  unfortunate  man  is  he  wno  has  so  often 
told  us,  in  ao  many  places  and  through  bo  many  mouths, 
that,  after  fourteen  years'  posseasion  of  au  office  which 
was  to  make  him  a  comfortable  fortune  in  a  few  years,  he  is 
at  length  bankrupt  in  fortune,  and,  for  bis  applause  in  pub- 
lic life,  is  now  at  your  lordships'  bar,  and  his  accuser  is  his 
country.  This,  my  lords,  is  to  be  unfortunate ;  but  there 
are  some  misfortunes  that  never  do  or  ever  can  arrive  but 
through  crimes.  He  was  a  deserter  from  the  path  of  honour ; 
at  the  turning  of  the  two  ways  he  made  a  glorious  choice ;  be 
caught  at  the  applause  of  ambition — which  though  I  am  ready 
to  consent  is  not  virtue,  yet  surely  a  generous  ambition  for 
applause  for  public  services  in  life  is  one  of  the  best  counter- 
feits of  virtue,  and  supplies  its  place  in  some  degree ;  and  it 
adds  a  lustre  to  real  virtue  where  it  exists  as  the  substratum 
'  Docoment  not  found. 
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of  it.  Human  nature,  while  it  is  made  aa  it  is,  never  can 
wholly  repudiate  it  for  its  irgterfection,  because  there  a 
•something  yet  more  perfect.  But  what  shall  we  eaj  to  the 
desetter  of  that  cause,  who,  having  gloiy  and  honour  before 
biro,  has  chosen  to  plunge  himself  into  the  downward  road 
to  sordid  liches  f 

My  lords,  I  have  shown  the  grievances  that  existed.  I 
have  shown  the  means  that  existed  to  put  Mr.  Haatinga  be- 
yond a  temptation  to  those  practices  of  which  we  accuse 
nim,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  if  he  wiU  not  follow  his  ex- 
ample in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disavow  this  letter,  as 
he  has  done  his  defence  before  them,  and  say  be  never  wrote 
it.  That  situation,  which  was  to  ^ord  him  a  comfortable 
fortune  in  a  few  years,  be  has  held  for  toany  years ;  and 
therefore  he  has  not  one  excuse  to  make  for  himself:  but  I 
shall  show  your  lordships  much  greater  and  stronger  proofs, 
that  will  lean  heavy  upon  him  in  the  day  of  your  sentence. 
The  Siat,  the  peculiar  trust  that  was  put  in  him,  was  to  re- 
dress all  those  grievances. 

My  lords,  I  have  stated  to  you  the  condition  of  India  in 
1765.  You  may  suppose  that  the  means  that  were  taken— 
the  regulations  that  were  made  by  the  Company  at  that 

feriod  of  time,  had  operated  their  effect ;  and  that  by  the 
eginning  of  the  year  1772,  when  Mr.  Hastings  came  first 
to  his  government,  these  evils  did  not  then  require,  perhaps, 
BO  vigorous  an  example  or  so  much  diligence  in  putting  an 
end  to  them :  but,  my  lords,  I  have  to  show  you  a  very 
melancholy  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  means,  the 
Company  was  of  opinion  that  all  these  disorders  had  in- 
creased ;  and,  accordingly,  they  s&v,  "  "Without  entering  into 
all  the  grievous  circumstances  of  this  letter "  [which  was 
wrote  on  the  10th  of  April,  1773], — "we  wish  we  could  re- 
fute the  observation,  that  sJmost  every  attempt  made  by  us 
and  our  administration  at  your  presidency  for  reforming 
abuses  has  rather  increased  them,  and  added  to  the  misery 
of  a  country  we  are  so  anxious  to  protect  and  cherish."  ^ey 
say,  that  "when  oppression  pervades  the  whole  country, 
when  youths  have  been  suffered  with  impunity  to  exercise 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  and  to  acquire  rapid 
fortunes  by  monopolizing  of  commerce,  it  cannot  be  a  won- 
der to  us  or  yoarselves  that  Dadney  merchants  do  not  come 
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forward  to  contract  with  the  Company,  that  the  manuiacturea 
find  thuir  way  through  foreign  cnannela,  or  that  our  invest* 
mente  aje  at  once  enormously  dear  and  of  a  debased  quality. 
It  is  evident  then  that  the  evils  which  have  been  so  de- 
etructive  to  us  lie  too  deep  for  any  partial  plans  to  reach  or 
correct ;  it  is  therefore  our  resolution  to  aim  at  the  root  of 
those  evils,  and  we  are  happy  in  having  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  every  just  and  necessary  regulation  we  ahall  meet 
with  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  leeislature,  who 
consider  the  public  as  materially  interested  in  the  Company's 
prOTperity." 

This  is  to  show  your  lordahips  that  Mr.  Haetinga  was 
armed  with  great  powers  to  correct  great  abuses,  and  that 
there  was  reposed  in  him  a  special  trust  for  that  purpose. 
And  now  I  shall  show  by  the  twenty-fifth  paragraph  ot  the 
same  letter  that  they  intrusted  Mr.  Hastings  with  this  vert' 
great  power  from  some  particular  hope  they  had,  not  only  of 
his  abstaining  himself,  which  is  a  thing  taken  for  granted, 
^  but  of  bis  restraining  abuses  through  every  part  of  the  ser- 
vice; and  therefore  they  say,  "that  in  order  to  effectuate 
this  great  end,  the  first  step  must  be  to  restore  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  due  subordination  to  your  administration.  Our 
governor  and  couucO  must  reassume  alid  exercise  their  dele- 
gated powera  upon  every  just  occasion;  punish  delinquents, 
cherish  the  meritorious,  discountenance  that  luxury  and  dis- 
sipation which,  to  the  reproach  of  government,  prevailed  in 
Bengal.  Our  president,  Mr.  Hastings,  we  trust,  will  set  the 
example  of  temperance,  economv,  and  application ;  and  upon 
this  we  are  sensible  much  will  depend.  And  here  we  take 
occasion  to  indulge  the  pleasure  we  have  in  acknowledging 
Mr.  Hastings's  services  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in 
constructing  with  equal  labour  and  abUity  the  plan  which 
has  so  much  improved  our  investments  there;  and  as  we 
are  persuaded  he  vrill  persevere  in  the  same  laudable  pursuit 
through  every  branch  of  our  affairs  in  Sengal,  he,  in  return, 
may  depend  on  the  steady  support  and  favour  of  his  employ- 
ers." Here  are  not  only  laws  to  restrain  abuse ;  here  are 
not  onl^  salaries  to  prevent  the  temptation  to  it ;  but  here 
are  praises  to  animate  and  encoiu'age  nim ;  here  is  what  very 
few  men,  even  bad  in  other  respects,  have  resisted ;  here  is  a 
great  trust  put  in  him  to  call  upon  him  with  particular  vigour 
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and  exertion  to  prevent  Etll  abuseB  through  the  settlement, 
and  particularly  these  abuses  of  corruption.  Much  truBt  is 
put  in  hia  fnigality,  hia  order,  hia  management  of  hie  private 
aflaira ;  and  irom  thence  they  hope  that  he  would  not  iruin 
his  own  fortune,  but  improve  it  by  honourable  means  ;  and 
teach  the  Company's  serranta  the  same  order  and  manage* 
ment,  in  order  to  jree  them  &om  temptation  to  rapacity  in 
their  own  particular  aituations.  There  have  been  Known  to 
be  men,  otherwiae  corrupt  and  vicious,  who,  when  great  trust 
was  put  in  them,  have  called  forth  principles  of  honour  latent 
in  their  minds ;  and  men  who  were  nursed  in  a  manner  in 
corruption  have  been  not  only  great  reformers  by  institution, 
but  greater  reformers  by  the  eiample  of  their  own  conduct. 
Then  I  am  to  show,  that  aoon  after  hia  coming  to  that  govern- 
ment there  were  means  given  him  instantly  of  realizing  those 
hopes  and  expectations,  by  putting  into  his  hands  several 
arduous  and  several  difficult  commissions. 

My  lords,  in  the  year  1772  the  Company  had  received 
alarming  advices  of  many  disorders  throughout  the  country :  , 
there  were  likewise  at  the  same  time  circumstances  in  tne 
state  of  the  government,  upon  which  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  new  regulations.  The  &mme  which  prevailed 
in  and  devastated  Bengal,  and  the  ill  use  that  was  made  of 
that  calamity  to  aggravate  the  distress  for  the  advmitage  of 
individuals,  produced  a  great  many  complaints  :  some  true, 
.  some  exaggerated  ;  but  universally  sprew,  as  I  believe  is  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  ore  not  very  young  among  us. 
This  obliged  the  CompMiy  to  a  very  serious  consideration  of 
an  affair  which  dishonoured  and  disgraced  their  government, 
not  only  at  home,  but  through  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
much  more  than  perhaps  even  more  grievous  and  real  op- 
pressions that  were  eierciaed  under  them.  It  had  aJarmeii 
their  feelings ;  it  had  been  marked,  and  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  them  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Your  lordships  remember  the  death  of  Jaffier  Ally  Kh&n, 
the  first  of  those  aoubaha  who  introduced  the  English  powei 
into  Bengal.  He  died  about  Ibor  or  five  years  before  this 
period  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  two  of  his  sons,  who  succeeded 
to  one  another  in  a  very  rapid  succession.  The  first  was  the 
person  of  whom  we  have  read  an  accoxint  to  you.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  Nabob  by  a  person  called  Mnnny 
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Begum,  who,  for  the  corrupt  gifts,  the  circumetancea  of  which 
we  have  recited,  had,  in  prejudice  of  the  lawful  issue  of  the 
IS^aboh,  been  raised  to  the  musnud ;  but  as  bastard  slips,  it  is 
said  in  King  Bichard  (an  abuse  of  a  aeripture  phrase),  do  not 
take  deep  root,  this  bastard  slip,  N^udjheem  Dowla,  shortly 
died,  and  the  legitiniat«  boe,  Syel  O'Oowla,  succeeded  him. 
After  him  another  legitimate  son,  Mobarick  ut  Dowla,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  minority.  "When  I  say  tueceeded,  I  wish  your 
lordships  to  understand,  that  there  is  no  regular  succession 
in  the  office  of  soubah,  or  viceroy  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  in 
general,  succession  has  been  considered,  and  persons  have 
Been  put  in  that  place  upon  some  priuciplea  reaembUng  a  regu- 
lar succession.  That  regular  succession  had  been  broken  in 
favour  of  a  natural  son,  and  the  mother  of  that  natural  son 
did  obtain  the  superiority  in  the  female  part  of  the  family 
for  a  time. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  circumstances,  namely,  the 
famine  and  the  abuses  that  were  supposed  to  arise  from  it, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  nunority  of  Mobarick  ul 
Dowla,  who  now  reigas  or  appears  to  reign, — in  consequence 
of  these  two  circumstances,  the  Company  gave  two  sets  of 
orders. 

The  first  order  related  to  Mahomed  Beza  Kb&n,  who  was 
(as  your  lordships  remember  I  took,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
affair,  means  of  eiplaining)  lord  dejiuty  of  the  province  under 
the  native  government,  the  English  holding  the  dewannee, 
and  deputy  dewan,  or  high  steward,  under  tne  name  of  the 
iEkiglisn,  and  had  the  command  of  the  whole  revenue  ;  and 
who  was  accused  before  the  Company  (the  cbuinel  of  which 
accusation  we  now  learn)  of  havmg  aggravated  that  famine 
by  a  monopoly  for  bis  own  benefit.  The  Company,  upon 
these  loose  and  general  charges,  ordered,  that  he  should  be 
divested  of  his  office,  that  he  should  be  brought  down  to 
Calcutta,  and  there  be  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  his 
conduct. 

The  next  regulation  they  made  was  concerning  the  effect- 
ive government  of  the  country,  which  was  become  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Mahomed  Beza  Kh&n.  The  offices  which 
he  held  were  in  effect  these ;— be  was  guardiwi  to  the  Nabob 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Company ;  he  had  the  care  and 
management  of  his  &Qnly ;  he  bad  the  care  of  the  public 
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jufltice;  and  he  repreaeiited  that  shadow  of  government  lo 
foreign  nations,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Company,  at 
that  time,  to  teep  up.  Thia  was  the  person  whom  Mr. 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  remoTe  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
removal  fdl  these  ofBcea  were  to  be  supplied — of  guardian 
of  the  Nabob's  person  and  manager  of  his  family  ;  of  chief 
magistrate ;  and  of  representative  of  the  &llen  dignity  of 
the  native  government  to  the  foreign  nations  which  traded 
to  Beueal. 

To  these  orders  was  added  an  inatruction  of  a  very  re- 
markable nature,  which  was  a  third  trust  that  was  given  to 
Mr.  Hastings ;  that  during  the  Nabob's  minority  he  should 
reduce  the  annual  allowance,  which  was  thirty-two  lacks,  to 
sixteen;  and  that,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  restricted 
sum,  and  to  prevent  its  being  directed  by  the  miniater'a  au- 
thority to  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  the  Oompanr 
allowed  it  (that  is  to  say,  allowed  him  out  of  what  was  bis 
own),  of  these  sixteen  lacks  an  account  was  to  be  regularly 
kept  as  a  check  upon  the  person  so  appointed,  which  account 
was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  and  to  he  sent  to 
England. 

Now,  we  are  to  show  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hastings's 
conduct  was  upon  all  these  occasions;  and,  for  thia,  we 
meau  to  produce  testimony  recorded  in  the  Company's  books, 
and  authentic  documents  taken  from  the  public  ofEcea  of 
that  country.  At  the  same  time  I  do  admit,  that  there 
never  was  a  positive  testimony  that  did  not  stand  aomething 
in  need  of  the  support  of  presumption;  for  as  we  know 
that  witnesses  may  he  perjured,  and  as  we  know  that 
documents  can  he  foc^d,  we  have  recourse  to  a  known 
principle  in  the  laws  of  all  countries,  that  circumstances  can- 
not He ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  testimony  that  is  given  was 
ever  so  clear  and  positive,  yet,  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  circumstancea 
of  the  facts  to  which  it  alludes,  if  the  deposition  is  totally 
adverse  and  alien  to  the  characters  of  the  persons, — then  I 
will  say,  that  though  the  testimonies  should  he  many,  though 
they  should  be  consistent,  and  though  they  should  be  clear, 
yet  they  will  still  leave  some  degree  of  hesitation  and  doubt 
upon  every  mind  timorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  as 
every  Toind  ought  to  be.     H)  for  instance,  ten  witnesses 
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were  to  swear  ihat  the  chief  jitstice  of  England,  that  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
seen,  in  the  robes  of  his  function,  at  noon  day,  robbing  upon 
the  highway,  it  is  not  the  cleameBa,  the  ■weight,  the  authority 
of  teatimonieB,  that  could  make  me  believe  it;  I  should  at- 
tribute it  to  any  cause,  either  corruption,  mistake,  error,  or 
madness,  rather  than  believe  that  fact.  "Why  i^  Because  it 
is  totally  alien  to  the  character  of  the  persons,  the  situation, 
the  circumstaitceB,  and  to  all  the  rules  of  probability.  But 
i^  on  the  contrary,  the  crime  charged  has  a  perfect  relaticm 
with  the  person,  with  his  known  conduct,  with  his  known 
habits,  with  the  situation  and  circumstaneea  of  the  place 
that  he  is  in,  and  with  the  very  corrupt  inherent  nature  of 
the  act  that  he  does,  then  much  less  proof  than  we  are  able 
to  produce  will  serve ;  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
atnaigth  of  the  presumptions  arising  from  the  inherent  na- 
ture of  a  vicious  principle,  and  vicious  motives  in  the  act, 
will  be  strengthened  the  weakest  evidence,  or,  if  it  cornea  to 
a  sufficient  height,  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  will  be  turned 
upon  the  party  accused.  And  thus  we  shall  think  ourselves 
hound  to  show  your  lordships,  in  every  step  of  this  proceed- 
ing, that  there  ia  an  inherent  presumption  of  corruption  in 
every  act.  "We  shall  show  the  j)resumptionB  which  preceded ; 
we  shall  show  the  presumptions  which  accompanied  the 
proof;  and  these,  with  the  subsequent  presumptions,  will 
make  it  impossible  to  disbelieve  them.  Such  a  body  of  proof 
was  never  given  upon  any  such  occasion ;  and  it  is  such  proof 
as  will  prevail  against  the  whole  voice  of  corruption,  that 
amazing,  active,  diligent,  spreading  voice,  which  has  been 
made,  by  buzring  in  every  part  of  this  country,  Bometiraes  to 
sound  like  the  public  voice ;  it  will  put  it  to  silence  by 
showing  that  your  lordships  have  proceeded  upon  the  strong- 
est evidence,  active  and  passive. 

First,  Mr.  Eastings  received  a  positive  order  to  seize  upon 
Mahomed  Beza  Xhiu.  That  order  he  executed  with  a  mili- 
tary promptitude  of  obedience  which  will  show  your  lord- 
ships what  are  the  services  which  arc  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  which  find  in  him  always  a  ready  acquiescence ;  a 
faithfiil  agent,  Mid  a  spirited  instrument  in  the  execution. 
The  very  day  after  be  received  the  order,  he  sent  up,  pri- 
vately, without  communicating  with  the  council,  from  whom 
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he  waa  not  ordered  to  keep  this  proceediog  a  secret ;  he  sent 
up,  and  found  that  great  and  respectable  man,  and  respect- 
able  magistrate,  'who  waa  in  all  those  high  ofGcea  which  I 
have  stated;  and  if  I  was  to  compare  them  to  circumatanceB 
and  situations  in  thia  country,  1  should  say,  be  had  umted 
in  himself  the  character  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the 
character  of  chief  justice,  the  character  of  lord  high  chancel- 
lor, and  the  character  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  a  man  of 
great  gravitr,  dignity,  and  authority,  and  advanced  in  years  ; 
had  once  £100,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  his  di^tj^ ; 
and  had  at  that  time  £50,000.  This  man,  sitting  in  hia 
garden  reposing  hiraself  after  the  toils  of  his  situation,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  men  in  the  world,  was  sud- 
denly arrested,  and  vrithout  a  moment's  respite  dragged 
down  to  Calcutta,  and  there  by  Mr.  Hastings  (exceeding  the 
orders  of  the  Company)  confined  near  two  years,  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Saatinga  kept  this  great  man  for 
several  months  without  even  attempting  the  trial  upon  him. 
How  he  tried  him  afterwards  your  lord anips  may  probably  in 
the  course  of  this  business  inquire ;  and  you  will  then  judge 
from  the  circumstances  of  that  trial,  that,  as  he  was  not  tried 
for  hia  crime,  ao  neither  was  he  ai^quitted  for  his  innocence ; 
but  at  present  I  leave  him  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Hastings, 
unknown  to  the  council,  having  executed  the  orders  of  the 
Company  in  the  laat  degree  of  rigour  to  thia  unhappy  man, 
keeps  him  in  that  situation,  without  a  trial,  under  a  guard, 
separated  from  his  country,  disgraced  and  dishonoured,  and 
by  Mr.  Hastings's  express  order  not  suffered  either  to  make 
a  visit  or  receive  a  visitor. 

There  was  another  commission  for  Mr.  Hastings  contained 
in  these  orders.  The  Company,  because  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  justice  could  not  be  easily  obtained  while  the  first 
situations  of  the  country  were  filled  with  this  man's  adher- 
ents, desired  Mr.  Hastings  to  displaee  them  ;  leaving  him  a 
very  large  power,  and  confiding  in  his  justice,  prudence,  and 
impartiality,  not  to  abuse  a  trust  of  auch  delicacy.  But  we 
shall  prove  to  your  lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it 
necessary  to  turn  out,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  several 
hundreds  of  people,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had 
been  put  in  their  employments  by  that  very  man  whom  the 
English  government  had  formerly  placed  there.     If  we  werp 
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to  insist  that  we  could  not  possibly  try  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
come  at  his  wickedness,  until  we  had  eradicated  his  influence 
in  Bengal,  and  left  not  one  man  in  it  who  was,  duripg  his 
government,  in  any  place  or  office  whatever  ;  yet,  though  we 
should  readily  admit  that  we  could  not  do  the  whole  with- 
out it,  at  the  same  time  rather  than  make  a  general  massacre 
of  every  person  presumed  to  be  under  his  influence,  we  would 
leave  some  of  his  crimes  unproved.  He  did  avow  and  declare, 
that,  unless  he  turned  all  these  persona  out  of  their  offices, 
he  could  never  hope  to  come  at  the  truth  of  any  charges 
against  Mahomed  Heza  Kh4n ;  against  whom  oo  specific 
charge  had  been  made.  Yet  upon  loose  and  general  charges 
did  he  seize  upon  this  mian,  confine  him  in  this  manner,  and 
every  person  who  derived  any  place  or  authority  from  him, 
high  or  low,  was  turned  out.  Mr.  Hastings  had,  in  the 
Company's  orders,  something  to  justify  him  in  rigour,  but 
he  had  likewise  a  prudential  power  over  that  rigour  ;  and  he 
not  only  treated  this  man  in  the  manner  described,  but  every 
human  creature  connected  with  him,  as  if  they  had  been  all 
guilty,  without  any  charge  whatever  against  them.  These 
are  ms  reasons  for  taking  this  extraordinary  step. 

"  I  pretend  not  to  enter  into  the  views  of  others.  My  own 
were  these.  Mahomed  Eeza  Khan's  influence  still  prevailed 
generally  throughout  the  country.  In  the  Nabob's  house- 
hold, and  at  tlie  capital,  it  was  scarce  aflected  by  his  present 
disgrace.  His  favour  was  still  courted,  and  his  anger  dread- 
ed. Who,  under  such  discouragements,  would  give  informa- 
tion or  evidence  agaiost  him  ?  His  agents  and  creatures  filled 
every  office  of  the  nizamut  and  dewannee.  How  was  the 
truth  of  his  conduct  to  be  investigated  by  these  ?  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  add  other  arguments  to  show  the  necessity 
of  prefacing  the  inquiry  by  breaking  his  influence,  removing 
his  dependants,  and  putting  the  direction  of  all  the  afiairs 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  care  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  powerful  or  active  of  his  enemies." 

My  lords,  if  we  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  desire 
and  to  compel  the  East  India  Company,  or  to  address  the 
crown,  to  remove  according  to  their  several  situations  and 
several  capacities  every  creature  that  had  been  put  into  office 
by  Mr.  Itotings,  because  we  could  otherwise  make  no  in- 
quiry into  hia  conduct,  should  we  not  be  justified,  by  his 
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own  eiample,  in  inBisting  upon  the  remoTal  of  every  creature 
of  the  reigning  power  before  we  could  inquire  into  his  cnmi- 
duct  P  We  have  not  done  that,  though  we  feel,  as  he  felt, 
great  diaadvantagee  in  proceeding  in  the  inquiiT,  while  every 
situation  in  Bengal  is  notorioualy  held  by  aia  creaturea, 
always  excepting  the  first  of  all,  but  which  we  could  show  is 
nothmg  under  such  circumatances.  Then  what  do  I  infer 
&om  this  f  from  hia  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Company 
carried  so  much  beyond  necessity,  and  prosecuted  with  so 
much  rigour ;  fi«m  the  inquiry  being  suspended  for  so  long 
a  time ;  from  eveir  person  in  office  oeing  removed  from  his 
situation ;  from  all  these  precautions  being  used  as  prefatory 
to  the  inquiry,  when  he  himself  says,  that  after  he  had  used 
all  these  means,  he  found  not  the  least  benefit  and  advantage 
from  them  ?  The  use  I  mean  to  make  of  this  is,  to  let  your 
lordships  see  the  great  probability  and  presumption  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  finding  himself  in  the  very  self-same  situation  that 
had  occurred  the  year  before,  when  I^^undcomar  was  sold  to 
Mahomed  £eza  KhiLn,  gf  selling  Mahomed  Besa  Khan  to 
Nundcomar,  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  and  that  as  Mahomed 
Beza  Khah  was  not  treated  with  severity  for  his  crimes,  bo 
neither  was  he  acquitted  for  his  innocence.  The  Company 
bad  given  Mr.  Hastings  severe  orders,  and  very  severely  had 
he  executed  them.  The  Company  gave  him  no  ordws  not  to 
institute  a  present  inquiry  ;  but  he,  under  pretence  of  bosi- 
ness,  neglected  that  inquiry,  and  suffered  this  man  to  languish 
in  prison  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortune. 

We  have  in  part  shown  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hast- 
in^'s  own  manner  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  a  public 
delinquent  is  ;  but  at  present  we  leave  Mahomed  Beza£!h&n 
where  he  was.  Do  your  lordships  think  that  there  is  no 
presumption  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  a  corrupt  view  in  this 
Duaineas,  and  of  bis  having  put  this  great  man,  who  was  sup- 

Sised  to  be  of  immense  wealth,  under  contributions  ?  1&. 
astings  never  trusted  hia  colleagues  in  thia  proceeding ; 
and  what  reason  does  be  give  ?  why,  be  supposed  that  they 
must  be  bribed  \)j  Mahomed  Beza  ICk&n ;  for,  says  be,  as  I 
did  not  know  theu*  characters  at  that  time,  I  did  not  know 
whether  Mahomed  Reza  Kh^n  bad  not  secured  them  to  bis 
interest  by  the  known  ways  in  which  great  men  in  the  East 
•ecuie  men  to  their  interest.     He  never  trusted  bis  col- 
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leagues  'with  the  eecret ;  and  the  pereon  that  he  employed  to 

Srosecute  Mahomed  Besa  Kiiftn  waa  bis  bitter  eiiemy, 
fundcomar.  I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
oircumstouce  of  enmity  disables  a  persoB  from  being  a  pros^ 
eutor ;  under  some  circumatarices  it  renders  a  roan  incompe- 
tent to  be  a  witness ;  but  this  1  know,  that  the  circumstance 
of  having'  no  other  person  to  rely  upon  in  a  charge  against 
any  man  but  hia  enemy,  and  of  having  no  other  principle  to 
go  upon  than  what  is  supposed  to  be  deriTed  out  of  that  en- 
mity, must  form  some  considerable  siupicion  a^inst  the  pro- 
ceeding :  but  in  this  he  waa  iuatified  W  the  Company ;  for 
Nundcomar,  the  great  rival  of  Mahomed  £eza  Kfain,  'was  in 
the  worst  aituation  with  the  Company  as  to  his  credit.  This 
Niindcomar's  politics  in  the  country  had  been  by  Mr.  Hast* 
inga  himself,  and  by  several  perscma  joined  with  aim,  crueUy 
represented  to  the  Company  ;  and  accordingly  he  stood  so  m 
with  them  by  reason  of  Mr.  Hastings's  representations  and 
those  of  his  predeceasors,  that  the  Company  ordered  and  di- 
rected, that  if  be  could  be  of  any  use  in  the  inquiry  into 
Mahomed  Beza  Khan'a  conduct,  aome  reward  should  be  given 
him  suitable  to  hia  aervices  ;  but  they  caution  Mr.  HastingB 
at  the  same  time  againat  giving  him  any  trust  which  he 
might  employ  to  the  diaadvantage  of  the  Company.  Now 
Mr.  Hastings  began,  before  he  could  experience  any  SMrice 
from  him,  by  giving  him  hia  reward,  and  not  the  base  reward 
of  a  base  service,  money,  but  every  trust  and  power,  which  he 
waa  prohibited  from  giving  him.  Having  turned  out  every 
one  of  Mahomed  Beza  KhSn's  dependants,  he  filled  eveiy 
office,  as  he  avowa,  vrith  the  creaturea  of  Nundcomar.  Now 
when  he  uses  a  cruel  and  rigorous  obedience  in  the  case  of 
Mahoraed  Heza  KhSu,  when  he  breaks  through  the  princi- 
ples of  his  former  conduct  with  regard  to  Nundcomar,  when 
he  givea  him,  Nundcomar,  truat,  whom  he  waa  cautioned  not 
to  trust,  and  when  he  gives  him  that  reward  before  any  ser- 
vice  could  be  done  ;  I  aay,  when  he  doea  thia  in  violation  of 
the  Companj'a  orders  and  hia  own  principles,  it  is  the  strong- 
est evidence  that  he  now  found  them  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  in  1765,  when  bribes  were  notoriously 
taken,  and  that  each  party  waa  mutually  sold  to  the  other, 
and  fkith  kept  with  neither.  The  aituation  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  thus  placed  himaelf  should  have  been  dreaded  by 
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him  of  all  things,  because  be  knew  it;  waa  a  situation  in  which 
the  most  outrageous  corruption  bad  taken  place  before. 

There  ie  another  circumstaoce  which  serves  to  show  that 
in  the  persecution  of  these  great  men,  and  the  pw-sone  em- 
ployed by  them,  he  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  extort 
monev  from  them.  There  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
ShitabrOT,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  reye- 
nues  of  Bahar.  Mr.  Hastiogs,  in  the  letter  to  the  Companj' 
complaining  of  the  state  of  their  aSairs,  and  saying  that  tnere 
were  great  and  suspicious  balances  in  the  kingdom  of  Babar, 
does  not  even  name  the  n&me  of  Shitabroy.  There  waa  an 
English  counsellor,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
there,  under  whose  control  Shitabroy  acted.  Without  any 
charges,  without  any  orders  from  the  Company,  Mr.  Hast- 
ngs  dragged  down  that  same  Shitabroy,  and  in  the  same 
ignominious  prison  be  kept  him  the  same  length  of  time,  that 
B,  one  year  and  three  months,  without  trial ;  and  when  the 
trial  came  on,  there  waa  as  much  appearance  of  colluaioa  in 
the  trial  as  there  was  of  rigour  in  the  previouH  process.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  executed  the  command 
of  the  Company  for  removing  Mahomed  Beza  Eh&n. 
When  a  successor  to  Mahomed  Seza  Kh&m  waa  to  be  ap- 

{ointed,  your  lordships  naturally  expect  fi«m  the  character 
have  given  of  him,  and  from  the  nature  of  bis  functions, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  would  be  particularly  precise,  would  use 
the  utmost  possible  care  in  nominating  a  person  to  succeed 
him,  who  might  fulfil  the  ends  and  objects  of  his  employ- 
ment ;  and  be  at  the  same  time  beyond  aU  doabt  and  suspi- 
cion of  corruption  in  any  way  wlwtever.  Let  us  now  see 
bow  he  fills  up  that  offlce  thus  vacant.  When  the  Company 
ordered  Mahomed  Eeza  Khfin  to  be  dispoaaesBcd  of  his  office, 
they  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  the  salary  of  his  successor 
should  be  reduced:  that  £30,000  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  that  office.  Your  lordships  will  see  by  the  allow- 
ance for  the  office,  even  reduced  as  it  was,  that  they  expected 
some  man  of  great  eminence,  of  great  consequence,  and  fit 
for  those  great  and  various  trusts.  They  cut  off  the  dew- 
annee  from  it,  that  is,  the  collection  of  the  revenues ;  and 
having  lessened  his  labours,  they  lessened  his  reward  :  they 
ordered  that  this  person,  who  was  to  be  guardian  of  the 
Nabob  in  his  minority,  and  who  was  to  represent  the  govern- 
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m^nt,  should  have  but  £30,000.     The  order  they  give  ia 
this: 

"And  that  aa  Mahomed  S«za  Khun  can  no  longer  be  con- 
bidered  by  us  as  one  to  whom  such  a  power  can  safely  be 
committed,  .we  trust  to  your  local  knowledge  the  selection  of 
some  person  well  qualified  for  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
of  whose  attachment  to  the  Company  you  shall  be  well  as* 
sured. — Such  person  you  will  recommend  to  the  Nabob,  to 
succeed  Mahomed  Beza,  as  minister  of  the  government  and 
guardian  of  the  Nabob's  minority;  and  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  Nabob  will  pay  such  regard  to  your  recommenda- 
tion as  to  invest  him  with  the  necessary  power  and  authority. 
"  As  the  advantages  which  the  Company  may  receive  from 
the  appointment  of  such  minister  will  depend  on  his  readi- 
ness to  promote  our  views  and  advance  our  interest,  we  are 
willing  to  allow  him  so  liberal  a  gratification  as  may  excite 
his  zeal,  and  insure  bis  attachment  to  the  Company;  we 
thei^fore  empower  you  to  grant  to  the  person  whom  you 
shall  think  worthy  of  this  trust,  an  annual  allowance,  not 
exceeding  three  lacks  of  rupees,  which  we  consider  not  only 
as  a  munificent  reward  for  any  services  he  shall  render  the 
Company,  but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  bis  station 
with  suitable  rank  and  dignity.  And  herewemuat  add,  that 
in  the  choice  you  shall  make  of  a  person  to  be  the  active 
minister  of  the  Nabob's  government,  we  hope  and  trust  that 
you  will  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  we  have 
placed  in  you,  by  being  actuated  therein  by  no  other  motives 
than  those  of  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  and  interest  of 
the  Company." 

My  lords,  here  they  have  given  a  reward,  and  th^  have 
described  a  person  fit  to  succeed  in  all  capaeitiee  the  man 
whom  they  had  thought  fit  to  depose.  Now,  as  we  have  seen 
.  how  Mr.  Hasting  obeyed  the  Company's  orders  in  the  man- 
ner of  removing  Mahomed  Beza  Khin  from  his  office,  let  ua 
'  see  how  he  obeyed  their  order  for  filling  it  up.  Tour  lord- 
ships will  naturally  suppose  that  he  made  all  the  orders  of 
I  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  princes  to  pass  in  strict  review  he> 
I  fore  him  ;  that  he  had  considered  their  age,  authoriiy,  dig- 
nity, the  goodness  of  their  manners ;  and  upon  the  collation 
of  all  these  circumstancee  had  chosen  a  person  fit  to  be  a  re- 
gent to  guard  the  Nabob's  minority  from  all  rapacity  what- 
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erw,  and  fit  to  instruct  him  in  everything.  I  wiH  give  yoor 
lordBhipB  Mr.  Hastings's  own  idea  of  the  person  necessary  to 
fill  such  offices : 

"  That  his  rank  ought  to  be  such  as  at  least  ought  not  to 
wound  the  Nabob's  houour,  or  lessen  his  credit  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  by  the  magiRterial  command  which  the 
new  guardian  must  eiercise  over  him ;  with  abilities  and 
vigoiu"  of  mind  equal  to  the  support  of  that  authority ;  and 
the  world  will  expect,  that  the  guardian  he  especially  quali- 
fied by  his  own  acquired  endowments  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  relation  in  the  education  of  his  young  pupil,  to  inspire 
him  with  sentiments  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  to  instruct  nim 
in  the  principles  of  his  religion," 

This,  upon  another  occasion,  is  Mr.  Hastinga'B  sense  of  the 
man  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  situation  of  trust  in 
which  the  Company  ordered  him  to  place  him.  Did  Mr. 
Hastings  obey  that  order  ?  No,  my  lords  ;  he  appointed  no 
man  to  fill  that  office.  What,  no  man  at  all  1  So ;  he  ap- 
pointed no  person  at  all  in  the  sense  which  is  mentioned 
there,  which  constantly  describes  a  person  at  least  of  the 
male  sex ;  be  appointed  a  woman  to  fill  that  o&ce  ;  he  ap> 
pointed  a  woman  in  a  country  where  no  woman  CMi  be  seen, 
where  no  woman  can  be  spoken  to  by  any  one  without  a  cur- 
tain between  them ;  for  all  these  various  duties,  requiring  all 
these  qualifications  described  by  himself,  he  appointed  a 
woman.  Do  you  want  more  proof  than  this  violent  trana- 
gression  of  the  Company's  orders  upon  that  occasion,  that 
some  corrupt  motive  must  have  iofiuenced  liim  ? 

iij  lords,  it  is  necessary  for  rae  to  state  the  situation  of 
the  ramOy,  that  you  may  judge  from  thence  of  the  corrupt 
motives  of  Mr.  Hastings's  proceedings.  The  Nabob  JafGer 
Ali  Kh&n  had  among  the  women  of  hia  seraglio  a  person 
called  Munny  Begum ;  she  was  a  dancing  girl,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  some  entertainment ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  licentious 
turn,  this  dancing  girl  in  the  course  of  her  profession  as  a 
prostitute  so  i&r  inveigled  the  Nabob,  that  having  a  child,  or 
pretending  to  have  had  a  child,  by  him,  he  brought  her  into 
the  seraglio ;  and  the  Company's  servants  sold  to  that  son 
the  succession  of  that  father.  This  woman  had  been  sold  aa 
a  slave ;  her  profession  a  dancer,  her  occupation  a  prostitute. 
And,  my  lonu,  this  woman  having  put  her  natural  son,  as  we 
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Btate,  and  sliall  prove,  in  the  place  of  the  legitimate  ofispriug 
of  the  Nabob ;  having  got  him  placed  by  the  Company'a  setv- 
ants  on  the  muanud,  she  came  to  be  at  the  bead  of  that  part 
'  of  the  household  which  relates  to  the  women ;  which  la  a 
large  and  considerable  trust  in  a  country  where  polygamy  is 
admitted,  and  where  women  of  great  rank  may  possibly  be 
attended  by  two  thousand  of  the  same  sex  in  inferior  situa-  . 
tdone.  As  soon  as  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Nabob  came  to 
the  musnud  there  was  no  ground  for  keeping  this  woman  any 
longer  in  that  situation;  and  upon  an  application  of  the 
Company  to  Mahomed  Rem  Kh3,n,  to  know  who  ought  to 
have  theright  of  superiority;  he  answered,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  that  though  all  the  women  of  the  seraglio  ought  to  have 
honour,  yet  the  mother  of  the  Nabob  ought  to  have  the  su- 
periority of  it.  Therefore,  this  woman  was  removed,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Nabob  was  placed  in  her  situation.  In  that 
aituation  Mr.  Hastings  found  the  seraglio.  If  his  duties  had 
gone  no  further  than  the  regulation  of  an  eastern  household, 
he  ought  to  have  kept  the  Nabob's  mother  there  by  the  rules 
of  that  country. 

What  did  he  do  ?  Not  satisfied  with  giving  to  this  prosti- 
tute every  fevour  that  she  could  desire  (and  money  must  be 
the  natural  object  of  such  a  person),  Mr.  Hastings  deposes 
the  Nabob's  own  mother,  turns  her  out  of  the  employment, 
and  puts  at  the  head  of  the  seraglio  this  prostitute,  who  at 
the  best  in  relation  to  him  could  only  be  a  step-mother.  If 
you  heard  no  more,  do  your  lordships  want  anything  further 
to  convince  you  that  this  must  be  a  violent,  atrocious,  and 
corrupt  act  ?  suppose  it  had  gone  no  further  than  the  seraglio. 
But  when  I  call  this  woman  a  dancing  girl,  I  state  some- 
thing lower  than  Europeans  have  an  idea  of  respecting  that 
aituation.  She  was  horn  a  slave,  bred  a  dancing  girl.  Her 
dancing  was  not  anv  of  those  noble  and  majeatie  movements 
wkjch  make  part  oi  the  entertainment  of  tbe  most  wise,  of 
the  education  of  the  most  virtuous,  which  improve  the  man- 
ners without  corrupting  the  morals  of  all  civilized  people, 
and  of  which,  among  uncivilized  people,  the  professors  have 
their  due  share  of  admiration  ;  but  these  dances  were  not  de- 
cent to  be  seen,  nor  fit  to  be  related,  I  shall  pass  them  by. 
Your  lordships  are  to  suppose  the  lowest  degree  of  infamy  in 
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occupation  and  situatfon,  when  I  tell  jou  that  Munny 
Begum  was  a  slave  and  a  dancing  girl. 

The  hiatopy  of  the  Munny  Begum  is  this :  "  At  a  vill^e 
called  Baleunda,  near  Sekindra,  there  lived  a  widow,  who, 
from  her  great  poverty,  not  being  able  to  bring  up  her  daugh* 
ter  Munny,  gave  her  to  a  slave  girl  belonging  to  Suramin 
Ally  Cawn,  whose  name  was  Bibboo.  During  the  sj^ace  of 
five  years  she  lived  at  Sliahjehunabad,  and  was  educated  by 
Biaaoo  nfter  the  manner  of  a  dancing  girl.  Afterwards  the 
Nabob  Shamut  Jung,  upon  the  marriage  of  Ikram  ul  Dowla, 
brother  to  the  Nabob  Surage  ul  Dowla,  sent  for  Bissoo 
Beg's  set  of  dancing  girls  from  Shahjehunabad,  of  which 
Munny  Begum  was  one,  and  allowed  them  10,000  rupees 
for  their  expenses,  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  While  the 
ceremony  was  celebrating,  they  were  kept  by  the  Nabob  ; 
but  some  months  aiterwards  he  dismissed  them,  and  they 
took  up  their  residence  in  this  city.  Meer  Mahomed  Jaf&er 
Cawn  then  took  them  into  keeping,  and  allowed  Munny 
and  her  set  500  rupees  per  month ;  tiU  at  length  finding 
that  Munny  was  pregnant,  he  took  her  into  his  own  house. 
She  gave  birth  to  the  Nabob  NJium  ul  Dowla,  and  in  this 
manner  has  she  remained  in  the  Nabob's  family  ever  since." 

Now  it  reijuired  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  selection  to  take 
such  a  woman,  so  circumstanced  (resembling  whom  there 
was  not  just  such  another),  to  depose  the  Nabob's  own 
mother  from  the  superiority  of  the  household,  and  to  sub- 
stitute this  woman.  It  would  have  been  an  abominable 
abuse,  and  would  have  implied  corruption  in  the  grossest  de- 
gree, if  Mr.  Hastings  had  stopped  there;  he  not  onlv  did 
this,  but  he j»ut  ier,  this  woman,  in  the  very  place  of  Ma- 
homed Eeza  Kh4n;  he  made  her  guardian,  he  made  her 
regent,  he  made  her  viceroy,  he  made  her  the  reprraentative 
of  the  native  government  of  the  country  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  There  was  not  a  tnist,  not  a  dignity  in  the  coun- 
try which  he  did  not  put,  during  the  minority  of  this  unhappy 
person,  her  step-son,  into  the  hands  of  this  woman. 

Beject,  if  you  please,  the  strong  presumption  of  corruption 
in  disobeying  the  order  of  the  Company,  directing  him  to 
select  a  man  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  Mahomed  Beza  K'hAn, 
to  exercise  all  the  great  and  ^duoua  functions  of  govem- 
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ment  and  of  justice,  aa  well  aa  the  regulations  of  the  Nabob's 
household  ;  and  then  I  wiU  venture  to  Bay,  that  neither  your 
lordships  nor  any  man  living,  when  he  heara  of  this  appoint- 
ment, does  or  can  hesitate  a  moment  in  concluding  thax  it  is 
the  result  of  corruption,  and  that  you  only  want  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  corruption  was.  Here  is  such  an  arrange- 
ment as,  I  believe,  never  was  before  heard  of— a  secluded 
woman  in  the  place  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  a  fantastic 
dancing  girl  in  the  place  of  a  grave  magistrate ;  a  slave  in 
the  place  of  a  woman  of  quality ;  a  common  prostitute  made 
to  superintend  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ;  and  a  step- 
mother, a  name  of  horror  in  all  countries,  made  to  super- 
sede the  natural  mother,  from  whose  body  the  Nabob  nad 
sprung! 

These  are  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt  of  tbe 
grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruption ;  but  was  there  no 
application  made  to  Mr.  Hastings  upon  that  occasion  P  The 
Nabob's  uncle,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  declares  to  be  a  man 
of  no  dangerous  ambition,  no  alarming  parts,  no  one  quality 
that  could  possibly  exclude  him  &om  that  situation,  makes 
an  application  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  that  place,  and  was  by 
Mr.  Hastines  rejected.  The  reason  he  gives  for  his  rejection 
is,  because  ne  cannot  put  any  man  in  it  without  danger  to 
the  Company,  who  had  ordered  him  to  put  a  man  into  it. 
One  wotdd  imagine  the  trust  to  be  placed  in  him  was  such 
BS  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  Company  in  a  moment.  Now 
the  situation  in  which  the  Nabob's  uncle,  Zeteram  O'Dowla, 
would  have  been  placed,  was  this ;  be  would  have  had  no 
troops,  he  would  cave  had  no  treasury,  he  would  have  had 
no  collectiona  of  revenue,  nothing,  in  short,  that  could  have 
made  him  dangerous,  but  he  would  have  been  an  absolute 
pensioner  and  dependent  upon  the  Company,  though  in  high 
office  ;  and  the  least  attempt  to  disturb  the  Company,  instead 
of  increasing,  would  have  been  subversive  of  his  own  power. 
If  Mr.  Hastings  should  still  insist  that  there  might  be 
danger  &om  the  appointment  of  a  man,  we  shall  prove  that 
he  was  of  opinion  tnat  there  could  be  no  danger  from  any 
one ;  that  the  Nabob  himself  was  a  mere  shadow — a  cipher, 
and  was  kept  there  only  to  soften  the  English  government 
in  the  eyes  and  opinion  of  the  natives.  My  lords,  I  will 
detail  these  circumstance  no  further,  but  will  bring  Bome 
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collatertil  proofs  to  ehow  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  that  veiy 
time  coDscioua  of  the  wicked  and  corrupt  act  he  was  doing. 
For,  heaides  this  foolish  principle  of  policy,  which  he  gives 
as  a  reaeon  for  defying  the  orders  of  tno  Company,  and 
for  insulting  the  country,  that  had  never  hefore  seen  s 
woman  in  that  situation,  and  hig  declaration  to  the  Company, 
that  their  government  caanot  be  supported  by  private  justice, 
(a  favourite  maxim,  whioh  he  holds  upon  all  occasions),  be- 
sides theae  reasons,  which  he  gave  for  his  politic  injustice, 
he  gives  the  following;  the  Company  had  ordered,  that 
dS30,000  should  be  given  to  the  person  appointed.  He 
knew  that  the  Company  could  never  dream  of  giving  this 
woman  £30,000  a  year,  and  he  makes  use  of  that  circum< 
stance  to  justify  him  in  putting  her  in  that  place ;  for,  lie 
says,  the  Company,  in,  the  distressed  state  of  its  affairs, 
could  never  mean  to  give  £30,000  a  year  for  the  office 
which  they  order  to  be  filled ;  and  accordingly,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  as  well  as  upon  principles  of  prudence, 
he  sees  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  giving  this  salary,  and 
that  it  wilt  be  saved  to  the  Company.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  given  her  the  appointment,  than  that  appointment  became 
B  ground  for  giving  her  that  money.  The  moment  he  had 
appointed  her,  he  overtoma  the  very  principle  upon  whicb 
he  had  appointed  her,  and  gives  the  £30,000  to  her,  and  the 
officers  under  her,  saving  not  one  shilling  to  the  Company  by 
this  in&mous  measure,  which  he  justified  only  upon  the 
principle  of  economy.  The  £80,000  was  given,  the  princi- 
ple of  economy  vanished,  a  shocking  arrangement  was  made, 
aod  Bengal  saw  a  dancing  girl  administering  its  justice,  pre- 
siding gver  all  its  remaining  power,  wealth,  and  influence, 
exhibiting  to  the  natives  of  the  country  their  miserable  state 
of  degradation,  and  the  miserable  dishonour  of  the  English 
Company  in  Mr.  Hastings's  abandonment  of  aU  his  own 
pretences. 

But  there  is  a  still  stronger  presumption ;  the  Company 
ordered  that  this  person,  who  was  to  have  the  management 
of  the  Nabob's  revenue,  and  who  was  to  be  his  guardian, 
should  keep  a  strict  account,  which  account  should  be  annu- 
ally transmitted  to  the  presidency,  and  by  the  presidency  to 
Europe ;  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  keep  a  control  upon 
the  reduced  expenses  of  the  aiiteen  lacks,  which  were  or^ 
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dered  in  the  maimer  I  mentioned.  Tour  lordshipa  will  na- 
tuT&Uy  imasiiie  tL&t  that  costrol  was  kept  safe ;  no,  here  ie 
the  order  of  the  directors,  and  you  will  see  how  Mr.  Hast- 
iugB  obeyed  it. 

"  Ab  the  dishurBements  of  the  Bnma  allotted  to  the  Nabob 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  houBehold  and  family,  and  the 
Bupport  of  his  dimity,  will  pass  through  the  hania  of  the 
minister  who  ahaJl  be  selected  by  you,  conformable  to  our 
preceding  orders,  we  eipect  that  you  will  require  such  min- 
ister to  deliver  annually  to  your  board  a  regular  and  exact 
account  of  the  application  of  the  severat  sums  paid  by  the 
Company  to  the  Nabob.  ThiB  you  will  strictly  eianiine; 
and  we  trust  that  you  will  not  suffer  any  part  of  the  Nabob's 
stipend  to  be  appropriated  to  the  minister's  own  use,  or 
wasted  among  tne  unuecessaiy  dependants  of  the  court; 
but  that  the  whole  amount  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  assigned  by  ua." 

One  would  have  imagined  that  after  Mr.  Hastings  had 
made  so  suapicioua  an  arrangement  (I  will  not  call  it  by  any 
worse  name),  he  would  have  removed  all  suspicion  witn  re- 
gard to  money ;  that  he  would  have  obeyed  the  Company  by 
couBtitutiug  the  control  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  placed 
over  a  man,  even  a  fit  man,  and  a  man  worthy  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him.  But  what  is  hia  anawer,  when  three. 
years  after  he  is  desii^d  to  produce  this  account  ?  His  answer 
la — "  I  can  save  the  board  the  trouble  of  this  reference  by 
acquainting  them  that  no  such  accounts  have  ever  been 
tnuismittea,  nor,  aa  I  can  affirm  with  moat  certain  know- 
ledge, any  orders  given  for  that  purpose,  either  to  Goordass, 
to  whose  office  it  did  not  properly  belong,  nor  to  the  Begum, 
who  had  the  actual  charge  and  responsibility  of  thoae  dis- 
bursements." 

He  has  given  to  this  woman  the  charge  of  all  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Company,  The  officer  whom  you  would 
imagine  would  be  reapouBible,  waa  not  reaponaible ;  but  to 
this  prostitute  and  dancing  girl  the  whole  of  the  revenue  waa 
given.  When  he  waa  ordered  to  transmit  that  account,  he 
not  only  did  not  produce  that  account,  but  had  given  no 
order  that  it  should  be  kept;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  left 
upon  yoiu-  lordships'  minds  that  the  siiteen  lacks  which 
were  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  ^vem- 
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cent  (Jf  that  country  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Haatmgt>'ahavtngacoaBtajitbaiLk,&om  which  he  should  draw 
eveiy  corrupt  eiiiolument  he  should  think  fit  for  himself  and 
his  aasociates.  Thus  your  lordahipa  see,  that  he  appointed 
an  improper  person  to  the  trust  without  any  control ;  and 
that  tne  very  accounte  which  were  to  be  tlie  guardians  of 
his  purity,  and  which  were  to  remove  suspicion  from  him, 
he  neyer  so  much  as  directed  or  ordered.  If  any  one  can 
doubt  that  that  transaction  was  in  itself  corrupt,  I  can  only 
say  that  his  mind  must  be  constituted  in  a  manner  totally 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  any  of  the  higher  or 
lower  branches  of  judicature  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  suppression  of  an  account  is  a  proof  of  corruption. 

"When  Mr.  Hastings  committed  these  acts  of  violence 
against  Mahomed  Beza  Eh&n,  when  he  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  in  the  Company's  affairs  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  in  which  corruption  had  been  before  exercised,  he  was 
bound  by  a  particular  responsibility  that  there  should  be 
nothing  mysterious  in  his  own  conduct;  and  that  at  least 
all  the  accounts  should  be  well  kept.  He  appointed  a  person 
nominally  for  that  situation,  namely,  the  Kajah  Goordaaa. 
Who  was  he  ?  A  person  acting,  he  says,  under  the  influ> 
ence  of  £ajah  Nundcomar,  whom  he  I^  declared  was  not 
fit  to  be  employed  or  trusted ;  all  the  offices  were  filled  by 
him.  But  had  Hajah  Qoordass,  whose  character  is  that  of  an 
excellent  man,  against  whom  there  could  lie  no  reasonable 
objection  on  account  of  his  personal  character,  and  whose 
want  of  talents  was  to  be  supplied  by  those  of  Nundcomar 
(and  of  his  parts  Mr.  Hastings  spoke  as  highly  as  possible), 
bad  he,  1  say,  the  management  F  No ;  but  Munny  Segum- 
Did  she  keep  any  accounts  F  No  ;  Mr.  Hastings  was  ordered, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  and  harsh  order  it  was,  to  take  away 
one  half  of  the  Nabob's  allowance,  which  he  had  by  treaty. 
I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  this  reduction ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Sixteen  lacks  were  cut  off,  and 
sixteen  left ;  these  two  sums  had  been  distributed,  one  for 
the  support  of  the  seraglio  and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  the 
other  for  the  court  establishment  and  the  household.  The 
sixteen  lacks  which  were  left,  therefore,  reijuired  to  be  well 
economized  and  well  administered.  There  was  a  rigour  in 
the  Company's  order  relative  to  it,  which  was,  that  it  should 
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take  place  from  an  antedated  time,  that  ie,  a  whole  year  prior 
to  the  communication  of  their  order  to  the  Nabob.  The  order 
was,  that  the  Nabob's  stipend  sbould  be  reduced  to  Biiteen 
lacks  a  year  from  the  month  of  January.  Mr.  Hastings 
makes  this  reflection  upon  it,  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
,your  mind  of  his  integrity  in  adminietering  that  great  truat ; 
he  says : 

"  Your  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  ^Nabob's  stipend  was 
communicated  to  him  in  the  month  of  December,  1771.  He 
remonstrated  against  it,  and  desired  it  might  be  again  referred 
to  the  Company.  The  board  entirely  acquiesced  in  his 
remonstrance,  and  the  subsequent  payments  of  his  stipend 
were  paid  as  before.  I  might  easily  have  availed  myself  of 
this  plea.  I  might  have  treated  it  as  an  act  of  the  past  go- 
Temment,  with  which  1  had  no  cause  to  interfere,  and  joined 
in  asserting  the  impossibility  of  his  defraying  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  his  court  and  household  without  it,  which  I  could 
have  proved  by  plausible  arguments,  drawn  from  the  actual 
amount  of  the  nizamut  and  helila  establishments;  and  both 
the  Nabob  and  Begum  would  have  liberally  purchased  my 
forbearance.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  plan,  I  carried  your 
orders  rigidly  and  literally  into  execution.  I  undertook  my- 
nelf  the  laborious  and  reproachful  task  of  limiting  his  charges 
irom  an  excess  of  his  former  stipend  to  the  sum  of  hia  re- 
duced allowance." 

He  says,  in  another  place, 

"  The  8t(Dppage  of  the  king's  tribute  was  an  act  of  mine.' 
•  •  •  ■  for  the  remainder." 

My  lords,  I  believe  it  is  a  singular  thing,  and  what  yotir 
lordships  have  been  very  little  used  to,  to  see  a  man  in  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  or  in  any  situation  like  it,  so  ready 
in  knowing  all  the  resources  by  which  sinister  emolument 
may  be  made  and  concealed,  and  which,  under  pretences  of 
public  good,  may  be  transferred  into  the  pocket  of  him  who 
uaes  those  pretences.  He  is  resolved,  if  he  is  innocent,  that 
hia  innocence  shall  not  proceed  from  ignorance.  He  well 
knows  the  ways  of  fidsiiying  the  Company's  accounts ;  he 
well  knows  the  necessities  of  the  natives,  and  he  knows  that, 
by  paying  a  part  of  their  dues,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  an 
acquittance  of  the  whole.  These  are  parts  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
'  Document  not  Ibanil. 
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knowledge,  of  which  your  lordships  trill  see  he  also  well 
knows  how  to  avail  himself. 

But  you  would  expect,  when  he  reduced  the  allowuice 
to  Bixteeo  lacks,  and  took  credit  to  himself  as  if  he  had  done 
the  thing  which  he  professed,  and  had  ai^ed  from  his  rigour 
and  cruelty  his  strict  and  literal  obedience  to  the  Company, 
that  he  had  in  reality  done  it.  The  very  reverse ;  for  it  wdl 
be  in  proof,  that,  after  he  had  pretended  to  reduce  the  Com- 
pany's allowance,  he  continued  it  a  twelvemonth  from  the 
day  in  which  he  said  he  bad  entirely  executed  it,  to  the 
amount  of  £90,000,  and  entered  a  Mse  account  of  the  sup- 
pression in  the  Company's  aceounta:  and  when/ he  baa  taken 
a  credit,  as  under  pretence  of  reducing  that  allowance,  he 
paid  £90,000  more  than  he  ought.  Can  you  then  have  a 
doubt,  after  all  these  false  pretences,  after  all  this  fraud,  fabri- 
cation, and  suppression  which  be  made  use  of,  that  that 
£90,000  of  which  he  kept  no  account,  and  transmitted  no 
account,  was  money  given  to  himself  for  his  own  private  use 
and  advantage  ? 

This  is  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ships upon  this  monstrous  part  of  the  arrangement;  and 
therefore,  from  his  rigorous  obedience  in  cases  of  cruelty, 
and  where  control  was  directed  from  his  total  disobedience, 
and  from  bis  choice  of  persons,  from  his  suppression  of  the 
accounts  that  ought  to  have  been  produced,  and  falai^^g 
the  accounts  that  were  kept,  there  arises  a  strong  inference 
of  corruption.  When  your  lordships  see  all  this  in  proo^ 
your  lordships  will  justify  me  in  saymg  that  there  never  was 
(taking  'every  part  of  the  arrangement)  such  a  direct  open 
violation  of  any  trust.  1  shall  say  no  more  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum. 

My  lords,  here  ended  the  m^t  scene,  and  here  ends  that 
body  of  presumption  arising  from  the  transaction  and  in- 
herent in  it.  My  lords,  the  next  scene  that  I  am  to  bring 
before  you  is  the  positive  proof  of  corruption  in  this  trans- 
action, in  which  I  am  sure  you  already  see  that  corruption 
must  exist.  The  charge  was  brought  by  a  person  in  the 
highest  trust  and  confidence  with  Mr.  Hastings,  a  person 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  whole  transaction ;  a 

Con  to  whom  the  management,  subordinate  to  Munny 
_^iim,  of  aU  the  pecuniary  transactions  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  upon  that  occasion  was  intrusted. 
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On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1775,  Nundcomar  gives  to 
Mr.  Franeia,  a  member  of  the  council,  a  charge  against  Mr. 
HastjngB,  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  chtu'ges 
was  a  vast  number  of  corrupt  dealings,  with  respect  to  which 
ha  was  the  informer,  not  the  witness,  but  to  which  he  indi- 
cated the  modes  of  inquiiy ;  and  they  are  corrupt  dealings, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  himsuf  states  them,  amounting  to  miUions 
of  rupees;  and  in  transactions,  every  one  of  which  implies 
in  it  the  strongest  degree  of  corruption. 

The  nest  part  was  of  those  to  which  he  was  not  only  an 
informer  but  a  witness,  in  having  been  the  person  who  nim- 
self  transmitted  the  money  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  accordingly  upon  this  part,  which  is 
the  only  part  we  charge,  his  evidence  is  clear  and  full  that 
he  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  he  and  the  Beg;um  (for 
I  put  them  together).  He  states  that  Mr.  Hastings  received 
for  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  to  the  rajahship  two 
lacks  of  rupees,  or  about  £22,000 ;  and  that  he  received  in 
another  gross  sum  one  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees ;  in  all 
making  three  lacks  and  a  half,  or  about  £36,000.  This  charge 
was  signed  by  the  man,  and  accompanied  with  the  account. 

Mr.  Hastings,  on  that  day,  made  no  reflection  or  observa- 
tion whatever  upon  this  charge,  except  that  he  attempted  to 
excite  some  suspicion  that  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  produced 
it,  was  concerned  in  the  charge,  and  was  the  principal  mover 
in  it.     He  asks  Mr.  Francis  that  day  this  question; 

"  The  Governor- General  observes,  as  Mr.  Francis  has  been 
pleased  to  inform  the  board  that  he  was  xinacquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  letter  sent  in  to  the  board  by  Nund- 
comar, that  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  carrying  hia  curi- 
osity further  than  he  should  have  permitted  himself  without 
such  a  previous  intimation;  and  therefore  begs  leave  to  ask 
Mr.  Francis  whether  he  vras,  before  this,  acquainted  vrith 
Nundcomar's  intention  of  bringing  such  charges  against  birn 
before  the  board  ? 

"  Mr.  Francis. — As  a  member  of  this  council,  I  do  not. 
deem  myself  obliged  to  answer  any  question  of  mere  curi-' 
oaity.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  inform  the  Governor- 
General,  that,  though!  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  I  have  now  delivered  in  to  the  board,  till 
I  beard  it  read,  I  did  apprehend  in  general  that  it  contained 
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some  charge  gainst  Iiim.      It  was  this  apprebeuBioa  that 

made  me  bo  particularly  cautioua  in  the  manner  of  receiving 
the  Sajah'e  letter.  I  waa  not  acquainted  with  Bajah  Knnd- 
comar'B  intention  of  bringing  in  Buch  chargcB  aa  are  mention- 
ed in  the  letter. 

"Warren  HastingB. — J.  Clavering, — Geo.  MonBon. — P. 
Francis." 

Now  what  the  dut^  of  Mr.  Haatinge  and  the  council  was 
upon  receiying  Buch  information,  I  sliall  beg  leave  to  state 
to  your  lordahipa  from  the  Company's  orders :  but,  before  I 
read  them,  I  must  obeerve,  that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  was  supposed  to  be  made  upon  account 
of  the  neglect  of  the  Company,  as  well  aa  the  neglects  of 
their  servants,  and  for  which  general  neglects  responsibility 
was  filed  upon  the  Company  for  the  future,  whUe  for  the 
present  their  authority  was  suspended,  and  a  parliamentary 
commisaion  sent  out  to  regulate  their  afikirs,  the  Company 
did,  upon  that  occasion,  send  out  a  general  cofe  and  Dodv 
of  instructions  to  be  observed  by  their  servants ;  in  the  35t[i 
paragraph  of  which  it  ia  aaid, 

"  We  direct,  that  you  immediately  cause  the  strictest  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  all  oppresaiotis  which  may  Ikave  been 
committed  either  against  the  natives  or  Europeans,  and  into 
all  abuses  that  may  have  prevailed  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  or  any  part  of  the  civil  government  of  the  presi- 
dency ;  and  that  you  communicate  to  us  all  information 
which  you  may  be  able  to  learn  relative  thereto,  or  to  any 
dissipation  or  embezzlement  of  the  Company's  money." 

Tour  lordships  see  here,  that  there  ia  a  direct  duty  fixed 
upon  them  to  forward,  to  promote,  to  aet  on  foot,  without 
exception  of  any  persons  whatever,  an  inquiiy  into  all  man- 
ner of  corruption,  peculation,  and  oppression.  Therefore 
thia  chanee  of  Nundcomar's  was  a  cose  exactly  within  the 
Company  s  orders ;  auch  a  charge  was  not  Bought  out,  but 
waa  actually  laid  before  them  ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  actually 
laid  before  them,  if  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
BUch  corruptions  existed,  they  were  bound  by  thia  order  to 
make  an  active  inquiry  into  them.  Upon  that  day  (11th 
March,  1775)  nothing  further  pasaed ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Haatinga,  that  charge,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  might  have 
stood  upon  the  records  for  ever,  without  his  making  the 
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Hmalleat  obsetration  upon  it,  or  taking  any  one  step  to  clear 
hia  own  character.  But  Nundeomar  was  not  Bo  inattentive 
to  his  duties  as  an  accuser,  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  his  dutieB 
as  an  inquirer ;  for  without  a  moment's  delay,  upon  the  first 
board  day,  two  days  after,  Nundeomar  came  and  delivered 
the  following  letter : 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  letter  of  the 
11th  instant,  an  abstracted  but  true  account  of  the  honour- 
iible  governor  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  "What  is 
there  written  I  mean  not  the  least  to  alter ;  far  from  it.  I 
have  the  Btrongeat  written  vouchers  to  produce  in  support 
of  what  I  have  advanced ;  and  I  wish  and  entreat,  for  my 
honour's  sake,  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  appear  before  you, 
to  establish  the  &ct  by  an  additional  inconteetable  eyidenee," 

My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  ever  there  was  an  ac- 
cuser that  appeared  well  and  with  weight  before  any  court, 
it  was  this  man.  He  does  not  shrink  from  his  charge  ;  he 
offered  to  meet  the  person  he  charged,  face  to  face,  and  to 
make  good  his  charge  by  his  ovrn  evidence,  and  further  evi- 
dence that  he  should  produce.  Your  lordships  have  also 
seen  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  first  day ;  you  have 
seen  his  acquiescence  under  it ;  you  have  seen  the  suspicion 
he  endeavoured  to  raise.  Now,  before  I  proceed  to  what 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  of  it,  I  must  remark  upon  this  accusa- 
tion, that  it  is  a  specific  accusation,  coming  from  a  person 
knowing  the  very  transaction,  and  known  to  be  concerned 
in  it ;  that  it  was  an  accusation  in  writing,  that  it  was  an 
aeeusatioQ  vrith  a  signature,  that  it  was  an  accusation  with  a 
person  to  make  it  good,  that  it  was  made  before  a  competent 
authoritjy,  and  made  before  an  authority  bound  to  inquire 
into  sucn  accusation.  When  he  comes  to  produce  his  evi- 
dence, he  tells  you,  first,  the  sums  of  money  given,  the 
species  in  which  they  were  given,  the  very  bags  in  which 
tney  were  put,  the  exchange  that  waa  made  by  reducing 
them  to  the  standard  money  of  the  countiy ;  he  names  aD 
the  persons  through  whose  hands  the  whole  transaction 
went,  eight  in  number,  besides  himself,  Munny  Begum,  and 
Qoordass,  being  eleven,  all  referred  to  in  this  transaction.  I 
do  believe  that,  since  the  beginlning  of  the  world,  there 
never  was  an  accusation  which  was  more  deserving  of  in* 
Quiry,  because  there  never  was  an  accusation  which  put 
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1  a  worse  sitaation,  and  that  pat  an  honest 
defendant  in  a  better ;  for  there  was  erery  means  of  col- 
lation— every  means  of  compariBon — ererr  means  of  croM 
examining — ereiy  means  of  control.  There  was  ereir 
way  of  sifting  evidence,  in  which  evidence  could  be  sifted. 
Eleven  witnesses  to  the  transaction  are  referred  to ;  all'  the 
particulars  of  the  payment,  eveiy  circumstance  that  could 
give  the  person  accused  the  advantage  of  showing  the  false- 
hood of  the  accusation,  vrere  specified.  &eneral  accusationa 
may  be  treated  as  caliunnies,  but  particular  accusations,  like 
these,  afford  the  defendant,  if  innocent,  every  possible  means 
for  making  his  defence  j  therefore  the  very  making  no  de- 
fence  at  all  would  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  consciousness 
of  guilt. 

The  next  thing  for  your  lordships'  consideration  is  the 
conduct  of  Mr,  Haetinga  upon  this  occasion.  Tou  would 
im^ine  that  he  would  have  treated  the  accusation  with  a 
col*f  and  manly  disdain ;  that  he  would  have  challenged  and 
defied  inquiry,  and  desired  to  see  his  accuser  face  to  face- 
This  is  what  any  man  would  do  in  such  a  situation.  I  can 
conceive  very  well,  that  a  man  composed,  firm,  and  collected 
in  himself,  conacious  of  not  only  integrity,  but  known  inte- 
grity,— consdouB  of  a  whole  life  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion, 
— that  a  man  placed  in  Buch  a  situation  might  oppose  general 
character  to  general  accusation,  and  stand  collected  in  him- 
self poised  on  his  own  base,  and  de^4ng  all  the  calumnieB 
in  the  world.  But  as  ^t  shows  a  great  and  is  a  proof  of  a 
virtuous  mind  to  despise  calumny,  it  is  the  proof  of  a  guilty 
mind  to  despise  a  specific  'accusation,  when  made  before  a 
competent  authority,  and  with  competent  means  to  prove  it. 
As  Mr.  Hastings'  s  conduct  was  what  no  man  Hving  expected, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  expression  can  do  it  justice  but 
his  own.  Upon  reading  the  letter,  and  a  motion  being  made 
that  Bajah  Nundcomar  be  brought  before  the  board  to  prove 
the  charge  against  the  Governor-General  j 

The  GTjvemor-General  enters  the  following  minute : — 
"  Before  the  question  is  put,  I  declare  that  I  will  not  suf- 
fer Nundcomar  to  appear  before  the  board  aa  my  accuser.  I 
know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  first 
member  of  this  administration.  I  will  not  sit  at  this  board 
in  the  character  of  a  criminal,  nor  do  I  acknowledge  the 
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members  of  this  board  to  be  my  judgea.  I  am  reduced  on 
this  occasion  to  make  the  declaration,  tbat  I  bok  upon  Qc 
neral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  FranciB,  as  my  ac- 
cuBera.  I  cannot  prove  this  in  the  direct  letter  of  the  lav, 
but  in  my  conscience  I  regard  them  aa  auch,  and  I  will  give 
my  reaaons  for  it.  On  tbeir  arrival  at  this  place,  and  on  the 
firet  formation  of  the  council,  they  thought  proper  to  take 
immediate  and  decisive  meaBuroa,  in  contradiction  and  for 
the  repeal  of  tfaoae  which  were  formed  by  me  in  conjunction 
with  the  last  adminiatration.  I  appealed  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectora  from  their  acta.  Many  subsequent  letters  have  been 
transmitted  both  by  them  and  by  me  to  the  court  of  directors. 
By  me,  in  proteatation  against  their  conduct ;  by  them,  in 
justification  of  it.  Quittmg  thia  ground,  they  since  appear 
to  me  to  have  choaen  other  modes  of  attack,  apparently  cal< 
culated  to  divert  my  attention,  and  to  withdraw  that  of  the 
public  from  the  aubject  of  our  firat  differences,  which  regard- 
ed only  the  measurea  that  were  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
Bervice  ;  to  attacks  directly  and  pereouaUy  levelled  at  me  for 
matters  which  tend  to  draw  a  personal  and  popular  odium 
upon  me  :  and  fit  instruments  they  have  founa  ior  their  pur- 

SHO,  Mr.  JoBeph  Fowke,  Mahrajui  Nundcomar,  Boopnarain 
howdry,  and  the  Eanny  of  Burdwan. 
"  It  appears  inconteatably  upon  the  records,  that  the 
charges  preferred  by  the  Banny  against  me  proceeded  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  Fowke ;  all  the  papers  transmitted  by  her 
came  in  their  original  form  written  in  the  English  language, 
some  with  Persian  papers  of  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  translations,  but  all  strongly  marked  with  the  character 
and  idiom  of  the  English  language.  I  applied  on  Saturday 
last  for  Persian  originals  of  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  her, 
and  I  was  refused :  I  am  j  ustified  in  declarmg  my  firm  belief 
that  no  auch  originals  exiat. 

"  With  respect  to  Nundcomar's  accusations,  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francia,  who  haa  declared  that 
he  was  called  upon  by  Bajah  Nundcomar,  as  a  duty  belong- 
ing to  his  office  as  a  eoimciUor  of  this  State,  to  lay  the  packet 
which  contained  them  before  the  board.  That  he  conceived 
that  he  could  not,  consistent  with  his  duty,  refiise  Buch  a 
letter  at  the  instance  of  a  person  of  the  Kajah'B  rank,  and 
did  accordingly  receive  it,  and  laid  it  before  the  board ;  de- 
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claring  at  the  eame  time,  that  he  was  nnacquaiated  with  the 
eontenta  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  court  of  directors,  and 
those  to  whom  these  proceedings  shall  be  made  known,  will 
think  differently  Of  thia  action  of  Mr.  Francis :  that  Nund- 
comar  was  guilty  of  great  insolence  and  disrespect  in  the 
demand  which  he  made  of  Mr.  Francis  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
a  duty  belongii^  to  the  office  of  a  councillor  of  this  State  to 
make  himself  the  carrier  of  a  letter,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  properly  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  peon  or 
hirearra,  or  delivered  by  the  writer  of  it  to  the  secretary  him- 
self. 

"  Mr.  Francis  haa  acknowledged,  that  he  apprehended  in 
general  that  it  contained  some  charee  against  me.  If  the 
charge  was  false,  it  was  a  libel ;  it  might  have  been  fidse  for 
anything  that  Mr.  Francis  could  know  to  the  contrary,  since 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, therefore,  he  incurred  the  hazard  of  presentiDg  a  libeJ 
to  the  board )  this  was  not  a  duty  belongiug  to  his  office  kb 
a  councillor  of  this  State.  I  must  further  inform  the  board, 
that  I  have  been  long  since  acquainted  with  I^undcomar'a 
intentions  of  making  this  attack  upon  me.  Happily  Kvind- 
comar,  among  whose  talents  for  intrigue  that  of  secrecy  la 
not  the  first,  has  been  ever  too  ready  to  make  the  first  pub- 
lication of  his  own  intentions.  I  was  shown  a  paper  contain- 
ing many  accusations  against  me,  which  I  was  told  wag 
carried  by  Nundcomar  to  Colonel  Moneon,  and  that  be  him- 
self was  employed  for  some  hours  in  private  with  Colonel 
Monaon,  explaining  the  nature  of  those  charges. 

"  I  mention  only  what  I  was  told ;  but  as  the  rest  of  the 
report  which  was  made  to  me  corresponds  exactly  with 
what  has  happened  since,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  acquitted  to 
my  superiors  and  to  the  world  in  having  given  so  much 
credit  to  it  "as  to  bring  the  circumstance  upon  record.  I 
cannot  recollect  the  precise  time  in  which  this  is  said  to 
have  happened,  but  I  believe  it  was  either  before  or  at  the 
time  of  the  despatch  of  the  Bute  and  Pacific.  The  charge 
has  since  undergone  some  alteration ;  but  of  the  copy  of  the 
paper  which  was  delivered  to  me,  containing  the  original 
charge,  I  caused  a  translation  to  be  made :  when  suspecting 
the  renewal  of  the  subject  in  this  day's  consuitation,  I 
brought  it  with  me,  and  I  desire  it  may  be  recorded,  that 
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when  our  raperiore,  or  the  world,  if  the  world  is  to  be  made 

the  judge  of  my  conduct,  sball  be  possessed  of  these  ma- 
teriata,  they  may,  by  comparing  the  supposed  original  and 
amended  list  of  accusations  preferred  against  me  by  Nuud- 
comar,  judge  how  far  I  am  justified  in  the  credit  which  I 
give  to  the  reports  above  mentioned.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer 
m>ai  what  I  have  said,  that  it  makes  any  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  the  charges,  whether  they  were  delivered  imme- 
diately from  my  ostensible  accusers,  or  whether  they  came 
to  the  board  through  the  channel  of  patronage ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  conviction,  which  I  feel  in  my 
own  mind,  that  those  gentlemen  are  parties  in  the  accusa- 
tions, of  which  they  assert  the  right  of  being  the  judges. 
From  the  first  commencement  of  this  administration  every 
means  have  been  tried  both  to  deprive  me  of  the  legal  au- 
thority with  which  I  have  been  trusted,  and  to  proclaim  the 
annihilation  of  it  to  the  world ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  this  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  in  the  question 
now  before  the  board.  The  chief  of  the  administration, 
your  superior,  gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  legislature  itself^ 
eball  I  sit  at  this  hoard  to  be  arraigned  in  the  presence  of  a 
wretch,  whom  you  all  know  to  be  one  of  the  basest  of  man- 
kiud  P  I  believe  I  need  not  mention  his  name ;  but  it  is 
Nundcomar.  Shail  I  sit  here  to  bear  men  collected  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  give  evidence,  at  his  Mlictating,  against 
my  character  and  conduct?  I  will  not;  you  may  if  you 
please  form  yourselves  into  a  committee  for  the  investigation 
of  these  matters  in  any  manner  which  you  may  think 
proper ;  but  I  will  repeat,  that  I  will  not  meet  Nundcomar 
at  the  board,  nor  suffer  Nundcomar  to  be  examined  at  the 
board ;  nor  have  you  a  right  to  it,  nor  can  it  answer  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  vilifying  and  insulting  me  to  in- 
sist upon  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  found  it  nece^ary  to  deliver  my  sen- 
timents on  a  subject  of  so  important  a  nature  in  an  unpre- 
meditated minute  drawn  from  me  at  the  board,  which  I 
'  should  have  wished  to  have  had  leisure  and  retirement  to 
have  enabled  me  to  eipress  myself  with  that  degree  of  cau- 
tion and  exactness  which  the  subjec.t  requires.  I  have  said 
nothing  hut  what  I  believe,  and  am  morally  certain,  I  shall 
staadjustifiedforintheeyes  of  my  superiors  and  the  eyes  of 
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th«  world  1  but  I  reeerve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  adding  toj 
further  seDtimente  in  eucli  a  maimer  and  form  as  I  shall  here- 
after judge  neceasary." 

My  lords,  you  see  here  the  picture  of  Nundcom^  dravn 
by  Mr.  Haatings  himBelf— jou  see  the  hunr,  the  [^eion, 
the  precipitation,  the  confiisiou  into  which  Mr.  Hastings  is 
thrown  by  the  perplexity  of  detected  guilt — you  see,  my 
lords,  that,  inat^d  of  defending  himself,  he  rails  at  his  ac- 
cuser in  the  most  indecent  language,  calling  him  a  wretch, 
whom  they  all  knew  to  be  the  Dasest  of  mankind ;  that  he 
rails  at  the  council  by  atl^buting  their  conduct  to  the  worst 
of  motives  ;  that  he  rails  at  everybody,  and  declares  the  ao 
cusation  to  be  a  libel :  in  short,  you  see  plainly  that  the 
man's  head  is  turned.  Tou  see  there  is  not  a  word  he  says 
upon  this  occasion  which  has  common  sense  in  it ;  you  see 
one  great  leading  principle  in  it,  that  he  does  not  once  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  charge ;  be  attempts  to  vilify  the  witness, 
he  attempts  to  vilify  those  he  supposes  to  be  bis  accusers,  he 
attempts  to  vilify  the  council ;  he  lags  upon  the  accusation, 
he  mixes  it  with  other  accusations,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  out  of  the  whole  he  collects  a  resolution,  to  do 
what  ?  to  meet  his  adversary  and  defy  him  ?  No ;  that  he 
wiU  not  suffer  him  to  appear  before  him :  be  says,  "  I  will  not 
sit  at  this  hoard  in  the  character  of  a  criminal,  nor  do  I  ac- 
knowledge the  board  to  be  my  judges." 

He  was  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge  them  to  be  hia 
judges:  both  he  and  they  were  called  upon  to  inquire  into 
all  corruptions  without  exception ;  it  was  nis  duty  not  merely 
not  to  traverse  and  oppose  them  while  inquiring  into  acts  of 
corruption,  hut  he  was  bound  to  take  an  active  part  la  it ;  that 
if  they  had  a  mind  to  let  such  a  thing  sleep  upon  their  re- 
cords, it  was  his  duty  to  have  brought  forward  the  inquiry. 
They  were  not  bis  judges,  they  were  not  his  accusers ;  they 
were  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  court 
of  directors,  their  masters,  and  by  which  inquiry  he  might  be 
purged  of  that  corruption  with  which  he  stood  charged. 

He  says,  Nundcomar  is  a  wretch,  whom  you  all  know  to  be 
the  basest  of  mankind.  I  believe  they  did  not  know  the  man 
to  be  a  wretch  or  the  basest  of  mankind :  but  if  he  was  a 
wretch,  and  if  he  was  the  basest  of  mankind,  if  be  was  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  with  which  we  charge  1&.  Hastings  (not 
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one  of  wbicb  weis  ever  proved  againat  him),  if  any  of  jonr 

lordships  were  to  have  the  misfortune  to  be  before  this 
tribunal,  before  any  inquest  of  the  House  of  Commona,  or 
any  other  inquest  of  this  nation,  would  yoa  not  say  that  it 
was  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  you  that  the  man  who 
accused  you  was  a  miscreant,  the  vilest  and  basest  of  man* 
kind,  by  the  confession  of  all  the  world  ?  Do  mankind 
really  then  think  that  to  be  accused  by  men  of  honour,  of 
■weight,  of  character,  upon  probable  chftrges,  ia  an  advantage 
to  tnem,  and  that  to  be  accused  by  the  basest  of  mankind  is 
a  disadvantage  f  No ;  give  me,  if  ever  I  am  to  have  ac- 
cusers, miscreants,  as  he  calls  him — wretches,  the  basest  and 
vilest  of  mankind.  The  board  (says  he)  are  my  accusers ;  if 
tbey  were,  it  was  their  dnty  ;  but  they  were  not  his  accusers, 
but  were  inquiring  into  matters  which  it  was  equally  his 
duty  to  inquire  into.  He  would  not  suffer  Nundcomar  to  be 
produced,  he  would  not  suffer  Nundcomar  to  be  esamined ; 
he  rather  suffered  such  an  accusation  to  stand  gainst  his 
name  and  character,  than  permit  it  to  be  inquired  into.  Do 
I  want  any  other  presumption  of  his  guilt  upon  such  ext  oe- 
caeion  than  such  a  conduct  b&  this  ?  This  man  whom  he  calls 
a  wretch,  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind,  was  undoubtedly 
by  himself,  in  the  records  of  the  Company,  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  first  men  of  that  country,  everything  that  a  subject 
could  be,  a  person  Dlustrious  for  his  birth,  sacred  with  regard 
to  bis  caste,  opulent  in  fortune,  eminent  in  situation,  who 
had  filled  the  very  first  offices  in  that  country  ;  and  that  he 
-was,  added  to  all  this,  a  man  of  most  acknowledged  talents, 
and  of  such  a  superiority  as  made  the  whole  people  of 
Bengal  appear  to  be  an  inferior  race  of  beings  compared  to 
him :  a  man  whose  outward  appearance  and  demeanour  used 
i  and  awe,  and  who  at  that  time  was  n 


seventy  years  of  age,  which,  without  any  other  title,  generally 
demands  respect  from  mankind.  And  yet  this  man  he  calls 
the  basest  of  mankind,  a  name  which  no  man  is  entitled  to 
call  another  till  he  has  proved  something  to  justi^  him  in  so 
doing;  and  notwithstanding  his  opulence,  his  nigh  rank, 
station,  and  birth,  he  despises  him  and  will  not  suffer  him  to 
be  heard  as  an  accuser  before  him.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hastings  in  so  doing,  whether  elevated  by  philo- 
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Bophy  or  inflated  by  pride,  ia  not  lite  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We  do  know  that  in  all  accuaations  a  great  part  of  their 
weight  aod  autborih  comes  from  the  character,  the  situa- 
tion,  the  name,  the  deacription,  the  office,  the  dignity  of  the 
persons  who  bring  them — mankind  are  bo  made — we  cannot 
resist  this  prejudice ;  and  it  has  weight,  and  ever  will  have 
prinid  facie  weight,  in  all  the  tribunals  in  the  world.  If, 
therefore,  Eajah  jyundcomar  was  a  man  who  (it  is  not  de- 
grading to  your  lordships  to  say)  was  equal  in  rank,  according 
to  the  idea  of  his  count^,  to  any  peer  in  this  House,  as  sacred 
as  a  bishop,  of  as  much  gravity  and  authority  as  ajudge,  and 
who  was  prime  minister  in  the  country  in  which  he  lived ; 
with  what  face  can  Mr.  Hastings  call  tins  man  a  wretch,  and 
say  that  he  wdl  not  sufier  him  to  be  brought  before  him  ?  If 
indeed,  joined  with  such  eircunJBtancea,  the  accuser  be  a 
person  of  had  morals,  then  I  admit  those  bad  morals  take 
away  from  their  weight :  but,  for  a  proof  of  that,  you  must 
have  some  other  grounds  than  the  cnarges  and  the  mi  ting  of 
the  culprit  against  him. 

I  might  say,  that  hia  jiassion  is  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  and 
there  ia  an  action  which  is  more  odious  than  the  crimes  be 
attempts  to  cover,  Jbr  he  ktu  murdered  this  man  by  the  hands 
of  Sir  £Ujah  Impey !  and  if  his  counsel  should  be  imwise 
enough  to  endeavour  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  this  man 
by  the  pretended  punishment  to  which  he  waa  brought,  we 
will  open  that  dreadful  scene  to  your  lordships ;  and  you 
will  see,  that  it  does  not  detract  from  hia  credit,  but  brings 
an  eternal  stain  and  dishonour  upon  the  justice  of  Glreat 
Britain :  I  say  nothing  further  of  it.  As  he  stood  there,  as 
he  gave  that  evidence  that  day,  the  evidence  was  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  stands  good,  and  is  a  record  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
with  this  addition,  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  examined. 
He  raOed  at  his  coUeaguea.  He  aaya,  if  the  charge  waa  ialae 
they  were  guilty  of  a  libel.  !No,  It  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  conspiracy,  it  might  be  punished  in  another  way ; 
but  if  it  was  false,  it  waa  no  libel.  And  all  this  is  done  to 
discountenance  inquiry,  to  bring  odium  upon  his  colleagues 
for  doing  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  that  inquiry  which  could 
alone  clear  his  cbamcter.  Mr.  Hastings  had  himself  forgot- 
ten the  character  which  he  had  given  of  !Nundcomar ;  nut 
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he  BtLja,  that  bia  colleagues  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  huD,  aad  knew  tnat  he  waa  a  wretch,  the  bascet  of 
mankind. 

But  before  T  read  to  you  the  character  which  Mr,  Hast- 
ings gave  of  him  when  he  recommended  him  to  the  presi- 
dency (to  succeed  Mahomed  B«za  Khftn),  I  am  to  let  your 
lordships  uaderstand  fully  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Hast- 
inge  gave  it.  Upon  that  occasion  all  the  council,  whom  he 
stated  to  lie  under  suspicion  of  being  bought  by  Mahomed 
BezB  Ehiln,  all  those  persons  with  one  voice  cried  out  against 
Niuxdcomar ;  and  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  known  to  be  of  the 
faction  the  most  opposite  to  ^undcomar,  they  charged  hiirt 
with  direct  inconsistency  in  raising  T^undcomar  to  that  ex- 
alted trust ;  a  charge,  wmch  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  repelany 
other  way  than  by  defending  Sundcomsx.  The  weight  <rf 
their  objections  chiefly  lay  to  Nundcomar's  political  char- 
acter ;  his  moral  character  was  not  discussed  in  that  proceed- 
ing.    Mr.  Hastinga  says, 

"  The  president  does  not  take  upon  him  to  vindicate  the 
moral  character  of  I^^undcomar ;  his  sentiments  of  this  man's 
former  political  conduct  are  not  unknown  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  be  more  inclined  to  attri- 
bute bis  present  countenance  of  him  to  motives  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  the  service,  in  repugnance  perhaps  to  bis  own  in- 
clinations, than  to  any  predilection  in  his  favour.  He  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the  minute 
of  the  majority,  having  been  a  principal  instrument  in  detect- 
ing them  ;  nevertheless  he  thinksitbut  justice  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  violation  of  a  trust  and  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  our  government  by  a  man  who  owed  it  no 
allegiance,  nor  was  indebted  to  it  for  protection,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  minister  and  actual  servant  of  a  master 
whose  interest  naturelly  suggested  that  kind  of  policy  which 
sought,  by  foreign  aids  and  the  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  Company,  to  raise  his  own  consequence  and  to  reestablish 
bis  authority.  He  has  never  been  charged  with  any  instance 
of  infidelity  to  the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier,  the  constant  tenor  of 
whose  politics,  &om  his  first  accession  to  the  nizamut  till  his 
death,  corresponded  in  all  points  so  exactly  with  the  artifices 
which  were  detected  in  his  minister,  that  they  may  be  as  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  one  aa  to  the  other ;  their  unmediate  object 
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was  beyond  queetion  the  aggrandizement  of  the  former, 
though  the  httter  had  ultimately  an  equal  interest  in  their 
Bucceae.  The  opinion  which  the  !Nabob  himeelf  entertained 
of  the  aerriceB  and  of  the  fidelity  of  Nundcomar,  evidently 
appeared  in  the  distinguished  marka  which  he  continued  to 
show  him  of  bia  favour  and  confidence  to  the  latest  boor  of 
his  life. 

"His  conduct  in  the  Bueceeding  administration  appearo 
not  only  t«  have  been  dictat«d  Sy  the  same  principles,  but, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apeak  favourably  of  any  measurea 
which  opposed  the  views  of  our  own  government,  sjid  aimed 
at  the  support  of  an  adverse  interest,  surely  it  was  not  only 
not  culpable,  but  even  praiseworthy.  £Ce  endeavoured,  as 
appears  by  the  abstracts  before  ns,  to  give  consequence  to 
his  master,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  hia  independence,  by  ob- 
taining a  Grmaun  Irom  the  king  for  his  appointment  to  the 
subahship  ;  and  he  opposed  the  promotion  of  Mahomed  Beza 
Ehto,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  supersession  of  the 
rights  and  authority  of  the  Nabob.  He  is  now  an  absolute 
dependant  and  subject  of  the  Company,  on  whose  favour  he 
must  rest  all  his  hopes  of  future  advancement." 

The  character  here  given  of  him  ia  that  of  an  excellent 
patriot,  a  character  which  all  your  lordships  in  the  several 
situations  which  you  enjoy,  or  to  which  you  may  be  called, 
will  envy  ;  the  character  of  a  servant  who  stuck  to  hia  mas- 
ter against  all  foreign  encroachments ;  who  stuck  to  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  had  the  dying  testimony  of  his 
master  to  his  services. 

Gould  Sir  John  Clavering,  could  Colonel  Monaon,  could 
Mr.  Francis  know  that  this  man,  of  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had 
given  that  exalted  character  upon  the  records  of  the  Company, 
was  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind  ?  No  ;  they  ought  to 
have  esteemed  him  the  contrary ;  they  knew  him  to  be  a  mftn 
of  rank,  they  knew  him  to  he  a  man  perhape  of  the  first  capa- 
city in  the  world;  and  they  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  given 
this  honourable  testimony  of  him  on  the  records  of  the  Com- 
pany but  a  very  little  time  before ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  shoold  think  or  know,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  he 
was  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind.  From  the  account 
therefore  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  he  was  a  person  competent 
to  ac«uae,  a  witness  fit  to  be  heard,  and  that  ia  all  I  contend 
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for.  Mr.  HBstui|;s  would  not  he&r  liiin,  he  would  not  suffer 
the  chai^  be  bad  produced  to  be  examined  into. 

It  baa  been  shown  to  jfour  lordships,  that  Mr.  Hastmga 
employed  Nundcomar  to  inquire  into  the  conduct,  and  to  be 
the  principal  manager  of  a  prosecution  against  Mahomed  Eeza 
KhAn.  Will  jou  suffer  toia  man  to  qualify  and  diaqualifv 
witnesses  and  prosecutore  agreeably  to  the  purposes  which 
his  own  vengeance  and  corruption  may  dictate  in  one  case, 
and  which  the  defence  of  those  corruptjons  may  dictate  in 
another  P  Was  Nundcomar  a  person  fit  to  be  employed  in 
the  greatest  and  most  sacred  truats  in  the  country,  and  yet, 
not  fit  to  be  a  witness  to  the  sums  of  money  whicn  he  paid 
Mr.  Hastings  for  those  trusts  p  Waa  Nundcomar  a  fit  wit- 
nesB  to  he  employed,  and  a  fit  person  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
Becution  of  Mahomed  Bern  Ch^,  and  yet  not  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed against  Mr.  Hastings,  who  bimaelf  had  employed  him 
m  the  very  prosecution  of  Mahomed  E«za  KhJln  ? 

If  Nundcomar  was  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he  waa  an 
oiemy  to  Mahomed  Eeza  Kh&n  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  employed 
him  avowedly  and  professedly  on  the  records  of  the  Company 
on  account  of  the  very  qualification  of  that  enmity.  Was 
he  a  wretch,  the  basest  of  mankind,  when  opposed  to  Mr. 
Haatings  P  Was  he  not  as  much  a  wretch,  and  as  much  the 
basest  of  mankind,  when  Mr.  Hastings  employed  bim  in  the 
proaecution  of  the  firat  magistrate  and  Mahomedan  of  the 
first  descent  in  Asia  P  Mr.  Hastings  shall  not  qualify  and 
disqualify  men  at  his  pleasure ;  he  muat  accept  them  such 
aa  tney  are ;  and  it  ia  a  presumption  of  his  guilt  accompany- 
ing the  charge  (which  1  never  will  separate  from  it),  that 
he  would  not  suffer  the  man  to  be  produced,  who  made 
the  accusation.  And  I  therefore  contend,  that,  as  the  accua- 
ation  was  ao  made,  so  witnessed,  so  detailed,  so  specific,  so 
entered  t^)on  record,  and  ao  entered  upon  record  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inquiries  ordered  by  the  Company,  his  refusal 
and  rejection  of  inquiry  into  it  is  a  presumption  of  his  guilt. 

He  is  full  ofTiis  idea  of  dignity.  It  is  right  for  every  man 
to  preserve  his  dignity.  There  is  a  dignity  of  station,  which 
a  man  has  in  trust  to  preserve ;  there  is  a  dignity  of  personal 
character,  which  every  man  by  being  made  man  ia  bound 
to  preserve.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Hastings's  idea  of  dignity 
has  no  connexion  with  integrity ;  it  has  no  connexion  witn 
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lionest  fame ;  it  has  no  connexiou  with  the  reputation  whicji 
he  is  bound  to  preserve.  What,  my  lorfs,  did  he  owe  nothing 
to  the  Company  that  had  appointed  him  P  Did  he  owe 
nothing  to  the  legialatm*?  Did  be  owe  nothing  to  your 
lordships  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  appointed 
him  ?  Did  he  owe  nothing  to  hlmBelf,  to  the  country  that 
bore  him  F  Did  he  owe  nothing  to  the  world,  as  to  its 
opinion,  to  which  every  pnbtio  man  owes  a  reputation  ?  What 
an  example  was  here  held  out  to  the  Company's  serraiits ! 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  this  may  come  into  a.  court  of  justice : 
it  will  come  into  a  court  of  justice ;  I  reserve  my  deienoe  on 
the  occasioD  till  it  comes  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  here  I 
make  no  opposition  to  it.  To  thia  I  answer,  that  the  Com* 
pany  did  not  order  him  so  to  reserve  himself;  but  ordered 
nim  to  be  an  inquirer  into  those  things.  Is  it  a  lesson,  to  be 
taught  to  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Company,  that  provided 
they  can  escape  out  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the  back  doors 
and  sally-ports  of  the  law,  by  artifice  of  pleading,  by  those 
strict  and  rigorous  rules  of  evidence  which  have  been  estab* 
lished  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  but  which  by  them 
might  be  turned  to  the  protection  and  support  of  guilt ;  and 
that  such  an  escape  is  enough  for  them  P  That  an  Old  Bailey 
acquittal  is  enough  to  estabhsh  a  fitness  for  trust ;  and  if  a 
man  shall  go  acquitted  out  of  such  a  court,  because  the  judges 
are  bound  to  acquit  him  against  the  conviction  of  then*  own 
opinion,  when  evety  man  in  the  market-place  knows  that  he 
is  guilty — that  he  is  fit  for  a  trust  P  Is  it  a  lesson  to  be  held 
out  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  that  upon  the  first  in- 
quiry which  is  made  into  corruption,  and  that  in  the  highest 
trust,  by  the  persons  authorized  to  inquire  into  it,  he  uses 
aJl  the  powers  of  that  trust  to  quash  it ;  vilifying  his  col- 
le^ues,  vilifying  his  accuser,  abusing  everybody,  but  iwver 
denying  the  charge  F  His  associates  and  colleagues,  astonished 
at  this  conduct,  so  wholly  unlike  everything  that  had  ever 
appeared  of  innocence,  request  him  to  consider  a  little  better. 
They  declare  they  are  not  his  accusera  j  they  tell  him  they 
are  not  his  judges ;  that  they,  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany, are  making  an  inquiry,  which  be  ought  to  make :  he  de- 
clares he  will  not  moke  it.  Being  thus  driven  to  the  w^ 
he  says,  Whv  do  you  not  form  yourselves  into  a  committee  t 
I  won't  aufier  these  proceedings  to  go  on  as  long  as  I  am 
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present.  Mr.  Hastinga  plainly  had  in  view,  that  if  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  before  a  committee,  there  would  haye  been 
a  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  as  not  being  before  a  regular 
boai'd.  And  he  contended,  that  there'  could  be  no  regular 
board  without  his  own  presence  in  it :  a  poor  miaerable 
Bchenie  for  eluding  this  inquiry ;  partly  by  Baying  that  it 
was  carried  on  when  he  was  not  present,  and  partly  by  deny- 
ing the  authority  of  this  board. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  question  that 
aroBe  upon  the  G-ovemor-General'B  resolution  to  dissolve  a 
board,  whether  the  board  have  a  right  to  sit  afterwarda ;  it  is 
enough  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  suffer  them  as  a  coun- 
cil to  eiamiue  into  what  as  a  council  they  were  bound  to  ex- 
amine  into.  He  absolutely  declared  the  council  diaaolved, 
when  they  did  not  accept  his  committee ;  for  which  they  had 
many  good  reasons,  as  I  shall  show  in  reply,  if  necessary, 
and  which  he  could  have  no  one  good  reason  for  proposing — 
be  then  declares  the  council  dissolved.  The  council,  who  did 
not  thini  Mr.  Hastings  had  a  power  to  dissolve  them  while 
proceeding  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  went  on  as  a 
coimoi] :  they  caDed  in  Nundcomar  to  support  hia  charge ; 
Mr.  Hastings  withdrew.  Nundcomar  was  asked,  what  he 
bad  to  say  further  in  support  of  hia  own  evidence.  Upon 
which  he  produces  a  letter  from  Muuny  Begum,  tbe  dancing 
girl  that  I  have  spoken  of,  in  which  she  gives  him  directions 
and  inatructiona  relative  to  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  those 
bribes  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  corrupt  agreement  for 
ber  office  was  made  with  Mr.  Hastings  through  IJundoomar, 
before  he  had  quitted  Calcutta:  it  points  out  the  execution 
of  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  every  part  of  the  sum  was 
paid;  one  lack  by  herself  in  Calcutta;  one  lack  which  she 
ordered  Nundcomar  to  borrow,  and  which  he  did  borrow  j 
and  a  lack  and  a  half,  wbich  were  given  to  him,  Mr.  Hasting 
besides  this  purchase-money,  under  colour  of  an  entertam- 
ment.  This  letter  waa  produced,  translated,  examined,  criti- 
cised, proved  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  ofthe  Begum,  acknow- 
ledged to  have  no  marks  but  those  of  authentidty  upon  it ; 
and,  as  such,  was  entered  upon  the  Company's  records,  con- 
firming  and  supporting  the  evidence  of  Nundcomar,  part  by 
part,  and  circumstance  by  circumstance.  And  I  am  to  re- 
mark, that  since  this  document,  so  deliTered  in,  baa  never 
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been  liti^ted  or  controverted  in  the  truth  of  it,  from  that 
day  to  this,  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  so,  if  there  wae  no  more  testi- 
mony, here  is  enough  upon  this  business.  Tour  lordships 
will  remark,  that  this  charge  consisted  of  two  parts :  two 
lacks  that  were  given  explicitly  for  the  corrupt  pundiase  of 
the  office ;  and  one  lack  and  a  half  given  in  reality  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  under  the  colour  of  what  is  called  an  en- 
tertainment. 

Now  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan,  Cantoo  Baboo  (a 
name  your  lordships  will  be  well  acquainted  with,  and  who 
was  the  minister  in  this  and  all  the  other  transactions  of  Mr. 
Hastings),  should  be  caUed  before  the  board  to  explain  some 
circumsttuices  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Hastings  ordered  his 
banyan,  a  native,  not  to  attend  the  sovereign  board  appointed 
by  parliament  for  the  government  of  that  country,  and  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  transactions  of  this  nature.  He  thus 
taught  the  natiTes  not  only  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  directors,  enforced  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  he  taught 
his  own  servant  to  disobey,  and  ordered  him  not  to  appear 
before  the  board.  Quarrels,  duels,  and  other  mischiefe  arose. 
In  short,  Mj.  Hastings  raised  every  power  of  heaven  and  of 
hell  upon  this  subject,  but  in  vain  :  the  inquiry  went  on. 

Mr.  Hastings  does  not  meet  Nundcomar,  he  was  afraid  of 
him ;  but  he  was  not  negligent  of  his  own  defence,  for  he 
flies  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice ;  he  there  prosecuted 
an  inquiry  against  Nundcomar  for  a  conspiracy.  Failiog  in 
that,  he  made  other  attempts,  and  disabled  Nundcomar  irom 
appearing  before  the  board  by  having  him  imprisoned,  and 
thus  utterly  crippled  that  part  of  the  prosecution  against 
him.  But  as  guilt  ia  never  able  thoroughly  to  escape,  it  did 
so  happen  that  the  council  finding  monstrous  deflcienciea  in 
the  Begum's  affairs, — finding  the  Nabob's  allowance  totallr 
squandered,  that  the  most  sacred  pensions  were  left  unpaid, 
that  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion  reigned  in  all  his  af- 
fairs, that  the  Nabob's  education  was  neglected,  that  he  could 
scarcely  read  or  write,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  mark  of 
a  man  leit  in  him,  except  those  which  nature  had  at  first  im- 
printed,— I  say,  all  these  abuses  being  produced  in  a  body 
before  them,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  send  up  to  inquire 
into  them.     And  a  considerable  deficiency  or  embezzlement 
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appearing  in  the  Munny  Begum's  account  of  the  young  Na- 
bob's stipend,  she  voluotarily  declared,  by  a  writing  under 
her  aeai,  that  ahe  Itad  given  £lS,000  to  Mr.  Kastinga  for  an 
entertainment. 

Mi.  Hastings,  finding  that  the  charge  must  come  fully 
against  him,  contrived  a  plan  (which  your  lordships  will  aee 
the  effects  of  presently),  and  this  was  to  confound  this  lack 
and  a  half,  or  £15,000,  with  the  two  lacks  given  directly 
and  specifically  as  a  bribe  ;  intending  to  avail  himself  of  this 
finesse  whenever  any  payment  was  to  be  proved  of  the  two 
lacks,  which  he  knew  would  be  proved  against  him,  and 
which  he  never  did  deny ;  and  accordingly  your  lordships 
will  find  some  confusion  in  the  proofs  of  the  p^ment  of 
those  stuns.  The  receipt  of  two  lacks  is  proTed  by  Nnnd- 
comar,  proved  with  all  the  means  of  detection  which  I  have 
stated ;  the  receipt  of  the  lack  and  a  half  is  proved  by  Mun- 
ny  Begum's  letter,  the  auljhenticity  of  which  was  established 
and  never  denied  by  Mr.  Hastings.  In  addition  to  these 
proofs,  Eajah  Gk)ordass,  who  had  the  masiagement  of  the  Na- 
bob's treasury,  verbally  gave  an  account  perfectly  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  Nundcomar  and  the  Munny  Begum's 
letter ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  in  writing  an  attestation, 
which  in  every  point  agrees  correctly  with  the  others.  So 
that  there  are  three  witnesses  upon  this  business.  And  he 
shall  not  disqualify  Itajah  Goordass,  because,  whatever  cha- 
racter he  thought  fit  to  give  Nundcomar,  he  has  given  the 
beat  of  characters  to  Sajah  Goordass,  who  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Hastings  in  occupations  of  trust ;  and  therefore  any  ob- 
jections to  Ms  competency  cannot  exist.  Having  got  thus 
far,  the  only  thing  that  remaine,d  was  to  examine  the  records 
of  the  public-  offices,  and  see  whether  any  trace  of  these 
transactions  was  to  be  found  there.  These  offices  bad  been 
thrown  into  confusion  in  the  manner  you  will  hear;  but, 
upon  strict  inquiry,  there  was  a  skojaagt»r,  or  office  paper,  pro- 
duced, from  which  it  appears  that  the  officer  of  the  treasury, 
having  brought  to  the  Nabob  an  account  of  one  lack  and  a 
half  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  desired 
to  know  from  him  under  which  head  of  eipenae  it  should  be 
entered ;  and  that  he,  the  Nabob,  desired  him  to  put  it  under 
the  head  of  espenses  for  entertaining  Mr.  Hastings.  If  there 
had  been  a  hfflid  of  entertainment  established,  as  a  regular 
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affair,  the  officer  would  never  have  gone  to  the  Nabob  and 
asked  under  what  name  to  enter  it ;  but  he  found  an  irtegu- 
lar  afiair,  and  ho  did  not  know  what  head  to  put  it  under. 
And  from  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  it  appears,  that  three 
lacks  and  a  half  wore  paid, — two  lacka  by  way  of  bribe,  one 
lack  and  a  half  under  the  colour  of  an  entertainment.  Mr. 
Hastings  endeavours  to  invalidat*  the  firat  obliquely,  not  di- 
rectly, for  he  never  directly  denied  it :  and  he  partly  sdmita 
the  second,  in  hopes  that  tdl  the  proof  of  payment  of  the  first 
charge  should  be  merged  and  coofoundea  in  the  second. 
And  therefore  your  lordships  will  see  from  the  beginning  of 
that  business  tdl  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  his 
agent,  then  appearing  in  the  name  and  character  of  agent 
and  solicitor  to  the  Companv,  that  this  was  done  to  give  some 
appearance  and  colour  to  it  by  a  false  representation,  as  your 
lordships  will  see,  of  every  part  of  the  transactions. 

The  proof  then  of  the  two  lacks  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  Nundcomar,  the  letter  of  Mnnny  Begum,  and  the  evidence 
of  Eajah  Goordass;  The  evidence  of  the  lack  and  a  half  by 
way  of  entertainment,  was  at  first  the  same;  and  afterwards 
begins  a  aeries  of  proofs  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself 
helped  ua.  Por  in  the  first  place  he  produces  this  office 
paper  in  support  of  his  attempt  to  CBtabUsh  the  confusion 
between  the  payment  of  the  two  lacks  and  of  the  lack  and 
a  half.  He  did  not  himself  deny  that  he  received  a  lack 
and  a  half,  because  with  respect  to  that  lack  and  a  half  he 
had  founded  some  principle  of  justification.  Accordingly 
this  office  paper  asserts  and  proves  this  lack  and  a  half  to 
have  been  given,  in  addition  to  the  other  proofs.  Then 
llunny  Begum  herself  is  inquired  of.  There  is  a  commission 
appointed  to  go  up  to  her  residence ;  and  the  iact  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Goring,  the  commissioner.  The 
Begum  had  put  a  paper  of  accounts,  through  her  son,  into 
his  hands,  which  shall  be  given  at  your  lordships'  bar,  in 
which  she  expressly  said  that  she  gave  Mr.  Hastings  a  lack 
and  a  half  for  entertainment.  But  Mr.  Hasti^s  objects  to 
Mr.  Goring's  evidence  upon  this  occasion.  He  wanted  to 
supersede  Mr.  Goring  in  the  inquiry ;  and  he  accordin^y 
appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  two  creatures  of 
his  own  to  go  and  assist  in  that  inquiry.  The  question  which 
he  directs  these  commissioners  to  put  to  Munny  Begum  is 
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this  : — "  Was  the  sum  of  money  charged  by  you  to  bo  given 
to  Mr.  Hastiugs,  given  under  an  idea  of  entertainment, 
euBtomary,  or  upon  what  other  ground,  or  for  what  other 
reason  ?  "  He  also  desires  the  following  questions  may  be 
proposed  to  the  Begum: — "Waa  any  application  made  to 
you  for  the  account  which  you  have  delivered  of  three  lacks 
and  a  half  of  rupeea,  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the  governor 
and  Mr.  Middleton  ;  or  did  you  deliver  the  account  of  your 
own  free  will  and  unsolicited  ?  " 

My  lords,  you  see  that  with  regard  to  the  whole  three 
lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees  the  Begum  had  given  an  account 
which  tended  to  connrm  the  payment  of  them ;  but  Mr. 
Hastings  wanted  to  invalidate  that  account  by  supposing  she 
gave  it  under  restraint.  The  second  question  is — "  In  what 
manner  was  the  application  made  to  you,  and  by  whom  i'  " 
But  the  ])rincipal  question  is  this,  "  On  what  account  was 
the  one  lack  and  a  half  given  to  the  Governor- General,  which 
you  have  laid  to  his  account  p  "Was  it  in  consequence  of 
any  requisition  from  him,  or  of  any  previous  agreement,  or 
of  any  established  usage  P  "  When  a  man  asks  concerning 
a  sum  of  money  charged  to  be  given  to  him  by  another  per- 
son, on  what  account  it  was  given,  he  does  indirectly  admit 
that  that  money  actually  was  paid,  and  wants  to  derive  a 
justification  from  the  mode  of  the  payment  of  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly that  inference  was  drawn  from  the  question  so  sent 
up,  and  it  served  as  an  instruction  to  Munny  Begum ;  and 
her  answer  was  that  it  was  given  to  him  as  an  ancient  usage 
and  custom,  for  an  entertainment.  So  that  the  fact  of  the 
gift  of  the  money  is  ascertained  by  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Hastings  to  ker,  and  her  answer.  And  thus  at  last  comes 
his  ftccomplice  in  this  busiueas,  and  gives  the  fullest  testi- 
mony to  the  lack  and  a  half. 

I  must  beg  leave,  before  I  go  further,  to  state  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sevei^  witnesses  examined  upon  this  business. 
They  were  of  two  kinds ;  voluntary  witnesses,  and  accom- 
plices forced  by  inquiry  and  examination  to  discover  their 
own  guilt.  Of  the  first  kind  were  Nundcomar  and  Sajah 
Goordass ;  these  were  the  only  two  that  can  be  said  to  be 
voluntary  in  the  business,  and  who  gave  their  information 
without  much  fear,  though  the  last  nnvrillingly  and  with  n 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  doing  it. 
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The  other  was  the  evidence  of  his  accomplice,  Xunny 
Begum,  wrung  from  her  by  the  force  of  truth,  in  which  she 
comesBed  that  she  mve  the  lack  and  a  half,  and  jiistifiea  it 
upon  the  ^und  ta  its  being  a  customaiy  entertainment. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Chittendur,  who  na« 
one  of  Mr.  Biaatings's  iuBtrumentB,  and  one  of  the  Begum's 
servants.  He,  being  prepared  to  confound  the  two  lacks 
with  the  one  lack  and  a  half,  bsjb  upon  hia  examination, 
that  a  lack  and  a  half  was  given ;  but  upon  examining  iuto 
the  particulars  of  it,  he  proves  that  the  sum  he  gave  was  two 
lacks,  and  not  a  lack  and  a  half;  for  he  says,  that  there 
was  a  dispute  about  the  other  half  lack.  Nundcomar  de- 
manded interest,  which  the  Begum  was  unwilling  to  allow, 
and  consequently  that  half  lack  remained  unpaid.  Kow  this 
half  lack  can  be  no  part  of  the  lack  and  a  half,  which  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  proved  by  the  whole  body  of  con- 
current testimoiw,  to  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  one 
lumping  sum.  When  Chittendur  endeavours  to  combund  it 
with  the  lack  and  a  half,  he  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  parcel  of  the  two  lacks ;  and  thus  bears  evidence, 
in  attempting  to  prevaricate  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
one  lack  ana  a  half  was  paid,  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  willing 
to  allow ;  but  when  he  enters  into  the  particulars  of  it,  he 
proves  by  the  subdivision  of  the  payment,  and  by  the  non- 
payment of  part  of  it,  that  it  accords  with  the  two  lacks,  and 
not  with  the  lack  and  a  half. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  these  accounts  highly 
auxiliary  to  this  evidence.  The  lack  and  a  half  was  not 
only  attested  by  Eajah  G-oordas,  by  the  Begum,  by  Chitten- 
dur, by  the  Begum  again  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  own  question ; 
indirectly  admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  proved  by  the  orders 
for  it  to  be  written  off  to  expense  (auch  a  body  of  proof  as 
perhaps  never  existed);  but  there  is  one  proof  still  remain- 
ing,  namely,  a  paper  which  was  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  which  we  shall  produce  to  your  lordships.  It  is 
an  authentic  paper  delivered  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  by 
Major  Scott,  who  acted  at  that  time  as  Mr.  Hastings's  agent 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  authenticated 
to  come  from  Munny  Begum  herself.  All  this  body  of  evi- 
dence we  mean  to  produce ;  and  we  shall  prove,  iiret,  that 
he  received  the  two  lacks ;  and  secondly,  that  he  received 
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one  lack  and  a  half  under  the  name  of  entertainment.  "With 
regard  to  the  lack  and  a  half,  Mr.  Hastings  is  so  far  Irom 
controverting  it,  even  indirectly,  that  be  is  obliged  to  eatab- 
lish  it  by  testimonies  produced  by  himself,  in  order  to  sink 
in  that,  if  he  can,  the  two  lacks,  which  he  thinks  ho  is  not 
able  tojuatify,  but  which  he  fears  will  be  proved  against 
him.  The  Lack  and  a  half,  1  do  believe,  he  will  not  be  ad- 
Tised  to  contest,  but  whether  he  is  or  no  we  shaU  load  him 
with  it ;  we  shall  prove  it  beyond  all  doubt.  But  there  are 
other  circura stances  further  ausiliary  in  this  bufliness,  which 
from  the  very  attempts  to  conceal  it  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
IrauduleDt  and  wicked  nature  of  the  transaction.  In  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Begum,  a  lack  which  is  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's entertainment  is  entered  in  a  suspicious  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  there  is  there  entered  a  lack  of  rupees  paid  for 
the  soubahda^  sunnuds  to  the  Mogul  through  the  Bajah 
Shitabroy.  Upon  looking  into  the  account,  and  comparing 
it  with  another  paper  produced,  the  first  thing  we  find  is,  that 
this  woman  charges  tne  sum  paid,  to  be  a  sum  due ;  and 
then  she  charges  this  one  lack  to  have  been  paid  when  the 
Mogul  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Mahrattas,  when  all  commu- 
nication with  him  was  stopped,  and  when  Sajah  Shitabroy, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  paid  it,  was  xmder  confinement  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Thus  she  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  lack  of  rupees  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

In  order  to  make  this  transaction,  which,  thou^  not  in 
itself  intricate,  is  in  some  degree  made  so  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
clear  to  your  lordships,  we  pledge  ourielvea  to  give  to  your 
lordahipB,  what  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  culprit  him- 
self, a  syllabus—the  heads  of  all  this  charge,  and  of  the 
proofs  themselves,  with  their  references;  to  show  how  far 
the  proof  goes  to  the  two  lacks,  and  then  to  the  one  lack  and 
a  half  singly :  this  we  shall  put  in  writing,  that  you  may 
not  depend  upon  the  fugitive  memory  of  a  tning  not  so  well, 
perhaps,  or  powerfully,  ejtpressed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  in 
order  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  defendant,  and  to  give 
every  facility  to  your  lordships'  judgment;  and  this  wOl,  I 
believe,  be  thought  a  clear  and  fair  way  of  proceeding.  Tour 
lordships  wiE  then  judge  whether  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  at  . 
the  time — his  resisting  an  inquiry,  preventing  his  servant 
appearing  aa  an  evidence,  discountenancing  and  discoursing 
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Lis  colleagues,  raising  every  obstructioa  to  the  prosecotdoD, 
dissolving  the  eouncU,  preventing  evidence,  smd  destroying  it 
as  far  aa  lay  in  hia  power  hy  collateral  means — be  not  also 
such  presumptive  proofs  aa  give  double  force  to  all  the  posi- 
tive proof  we  produce  against  him. 

Tbe  lack  and  a  half,  I  know,  he  means  to  support  upon 
the  custom  of  entertainment;  and  your  lordships  will  judge 
whether  or  not  a  man,  who  was  ordered  and  had  covenanted 
never  to  take  more  than  £400,  could  take  £16,000  under 
colour  of  an  entertainment.  That  whicb  he  intends  to  pro- 
duce as  a  justification  we  charge,  and  your  lordships  and  the 
world  will  think,  to  be  the  heaviest  aggravation  of  his  crime. 
And  after  explaining  to  your  lordships  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  justification  is  made,  and  leaving  a  just 
impression  of  them  upon  your  minds,  I  shall  beg  your  lord- 
ships' indulgence  to  finish  this  member  of  the  business  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  stated  and  entered  in  the  account,  that  an  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  Mr.  HastiagB  at  the  rate  of  £200  a 
day.  He  staid  at  Moorshedabad  for  near  three  months ;  and 
thus  you  see  that  visits  from  Mr.  Hastings  are  pretty  ex* 
pensive  things :  it  is  at  the  rate  of  £73,000  a  year  for  his 
entertainment.  We  find  that  Mr.  Middleton,  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  with  him,  received  likewise,  whether 
under  the  same  pretence  I  know  not,  and  it  does  not  signify, 
another  sum  equal  to  it ;  and,  if  these  two  gentlemen  had 
staid  in  that  country  a  year,  their  several  aUowances  trould 
have  been  £146,000  out  of  the  Nabob's  aUowance  of 
£160,000  a  year :  they  would  have  eat  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  it.  And  do  you  wonder,  my  lords,  that  such  guests  and 
such  hosts  are  difficult  to  be  divided  ?  Do  you  wonder,  that 
such  visits,  when  so  well  paid  for  and  well  provided  for, 
were  naturally  long  ?  There  is  hard^  a  prince  in  Europe 
who  would  give  to  another  prince  of  Europe  fem  his  royal 
hospitality  what  was  given  upon  this  occasion  to  Mr.  Hast* 
ings. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  Mr.  Hastings's  business  during 
this  long  protracted  visit.  First,  he  tells  you  that  he  came 
.  there  to  reduce  aU  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Nabob.  He 
tells  you  that  he  felt  no  compunction  in  reducing  that  state ; 
that  the  elephants,  the  menagerie,  the  stables,  all  went  with- 
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out  mercy,  and  consequently  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  were  dismissed  also.  When  he  came  to  the  aholition 
of  the  pensions,  he  sajs,  "  I  proceeded  with  great  pain  from 
the  reflection,  that  I  was  the  instrument  in  depriving  whole 
families,  all  at  once,  of  their  bread,  and  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  penury  ;  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
I  endeaTOured  to  execute  it  with  great  impartiality."  Here 
he  states  the  work  he  was  employed  in  when  he  took  this 
two  hundred  pounds  a  day  for  his  own  pay.  "  It  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  reforming  the  useless  servants  of  the 
court,  and  retrenching  the  idle  parade  of  elephants,  menage- 
ries, &c.,  which  loaded  the  civil  list.  This  cost  little  regret 
in  performing;  hut  the  resident,  who. took  upon  himself  the 
chief  share  in  this  business,  acknowledges  that  he  suffered 
considerably  in  his  feelings  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the 
pension  list.  Some  hundreds  of  persons  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility of  the  country,  excluded,  under  our  government,  from 
almost  all  employments,  civil  or  military,  had  ever  since  the 
revolution  depended  on  the  bounty  of  the  Nabob  ;  and  near 
ten  lacks  were  bestowed  that  way.  It  is  not  that  the  distri- 
bution was  always  made  with  judgment  or  impartial,  and 
much  room  was  left  for  a  reform  ;  but  when  the  question 
was  to  cut  off  entirely  the  greatest  part,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  real  distress.  The 
resident  declares,  that  even  with  some  of  the  highest  rank 
he  could  not  avoid  discovering,  under  all  the  pride  of  eastern 
manners,  the  manifest  marks  of  penury  and  want.  There 
was,  however,  no  room  left  for  hesitation ;  to  confine  the 
Nabob's  expenses  within  the  limited  sum,  it  was  necessary 
that  pensions  shovdd  be  set  aside." 

Here,  my  lords,  is  a  man  sent  to  execute  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  offices  that  was  ever  executed  by  man,  to  cut  off, 
as  he  says  himself,  with  a  bleeding  heart  the  only  remaining 
rJlowance  made  for  hundreds  of  the  decayed  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  a  great  kingdom,  driven  by  our  government  from  the 
offices  upon  which  they  existed.  In  this  moment  of  anxiety 
and  affliction,  when,  he  says,  be  felt  pain  and  was  cut  to  the 
heart  to  do  it,  at  this  very  moment  when  he  was  turning 
over  fourteen  hundred  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  country  to  downright  want  of  bread,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, while  he  was  doing  this  act,  and  feeling  this  act  in 
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thia  msDner,  &oin  the  collected  morsels  forced  from  the 
mouth  of  that  indigent  and  famished  nobility  he  gorged  his 
own  ravenous  maw  with  an  allowance  of  £200  a  day  for 
his  entertainment.  As  we  see  bim  in  this  business,  this  mtva 
is  unlike  anj  other  :  he  is  also  never  corrupt  but  he  ia  cruel ; 
be  never  dines  without  creatiog  a  famine ;  he  does  not  take 
&om  the  loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness,  but  falls 
upon  the  indigent,  the  oppressed,  and  ruined ;  he  takes  to 
himself  double  what  woiild  maintain  them.  His  is  unlike 
the  generous  rapacity  of  the  noble  eagle,  who  preys  upon  a 
living,  struggling,  reluctant,  equal  victim ;  his  is  Ute  that  of 
the  ravenous  vulture,  who  falls  upon  the  decayed,  the  sickly, 
the  dying  and  tbe  dead,  and  only  anticipates  nature  in  the 
destruction  of  its  object.  His  cruelty  is  beyond  his  corrup- 
tion :  but  there  is  something  in  his  hypocrisy  which  is  more 
terrible  than  his  cruelty ;  for  at  the  very  time  when  with 
double  and  unsparing  bands  be  executes  a  proscription,  and 
sweeps  off  the  lood  of  hundreds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
a  great  country,  his  eyes  overfow  with  tears ;  and  ne  turns 
the  precious  balm  that  bleeds  from  wounded  humanity,  and 
is  its  best  medicine,  into  lataL,  rancorous,  mortal  poison  to 
the  human  race. 

Tou  have  seen,  that  when  he  takes  £200  a  day  for  his  en- 
tertainment, he  tells  you  that  in  this  very  act  he  is  starving 
fourteen  hundred  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry.  My 
lords,  you  have  the  blood  of  nobles,  if  not  you  have  the  blood 
of  men  in  your  veins ;  you  feel  as  nobles,  you  feel  as  men. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  cruel  Mogul  eiacter,  by  whom  after 
having  been  driven  from  your  estates,  driven  from  the  noble 
offices,  civil  and  military,  which  you  hold,  driven  from  your 
bishoprics,  driven  from  your  places  at  court,  driven  from  your 
offices  aa  judges,  and  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  misei^ 
able  flock  of  pensioners,  your  very  pensions  were  at  last 
wrested  from  your  mouths ;  and  who,  though  at  the  very  time 
when  those  pensions  were  wrested  from  you  he  declares  them 
to  have  been  the  only  bread  of  a  miserable  decayed  nobility, 
takes  himself  £200  a  day  for  his  entertainment,  and  conti- 
nues it  till  it  amounts  to  £16,000?  I  do  think  that  of  all 
the  corruptions  which  he  has  not  owned,  but  has  not  denied, 
or  of  those  which  he  does  in  effect  own,  and  of  which  he 
brings  forward  the  evidence  himself  the  taking  and  claiming 
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under  colour  of  an  entertainiueat  ia  ten  timea  t})o  most  ne* 
foriona. 

I  ehall  this  day  only  further  trouble  your  lordships  to  ob- 
Berre  that  he  has  never  directly  deaied  thia  transaction.  I 
have  tumbled  over  the  recorda,  I  have  looked  at  every  part 
to  aee  whether  he  denies  it ;  he  did  not  deny  it  at  the  tune, 
he  did  not  deny  it  to  the  court  of  directors ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  did  in  effect  acknowledge  it,  when  without  directly  ac- 
knowledging it  he  promised  them  a  full  and  liberal  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  tranaaction.  He  never  did  give  that  ex- 
planatioD.  Parliament  took  up  the  business ;  this  matter  waa 
reported  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  report.  But,  though  the 
House  of  Commons  had  thus  reported  it,  and  made  that  pub- 
lie  which  before  was  upon  the  Company's  recorda,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it.  Then  another  occasion  arises :  he  comes 
before  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  knows  he  is  about  to  be 
prosecuted  for  these  very  corruptions ;  he  well  knows  these 
charges  exist  asainst  him ;  he  makes  his  defence  (if  he  will 
allow  it  to  be  hta  defence)  ;  but  though  thus  driven  he  did 
not  there  deny  it,  because  he  knew  that,  if  he  had  denied  it, 
it  could  be  proved  againat  him.  I  desire  your  lordahips  will 
look  at  that  paper  which  we  have  given  in  evidence,  and  see 
if  you  find  a  word  of  denial  of  it ;  there  is  much  discourse, 
much  folly,  much  insolence,  but  not  one  word  of  denial. 
Then,  at  last,  it  came  before  thia  tribunal  againat  him.  I 
desire  to  refer  your  lordahips  to  that  part  of  his  defence,  to 
the  article  in  which  this  bribe  is  specifically  charged ;  he 
does  not  deny  it  there ;  the  only  thing  which  looks  like  a 
denial  is  one  sweeping  clause  inserted  (in  order  to  put  us 
upon  the  proof),  that  all  the  charges  are  to  be  conceived  as 
denied ;  but  a  specific  denial  to  this  specific  charge,  iu  no 
stage  of  the  business  from  beginning  to  end,  has  be  once 
made :  and,  therefore,  here  I  close  that  part  of  the  charge 
which  relates  to  the  business  of  Nundcomor.  Your  lordships 
will  aee  auch  a  body  of  presumptive  proof,  and  positive  proof, 
as  never  was  given  yet  of  any  secret  corrupt  act  of  bribery ; 
and  there  I  leave  it  with  your  lordships'  juatice. 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  detained  you  bo  long ;  hut  your 
lordships  will  be  so  good  as  to  observe  that  no  business  ever 
was  covered  with  more  folds  of  iniquitous  artifice  than  thia 
which  is  now  brought  before  you. 
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TRIAL. 

SATURDAY,  SSth  APRIL,  1 


(Mb,  Bueke.) 

Mt  Lobdh, — When  I  laet  had  the  honour  of  addresaing 
your  lordships,  I  endeavoured  to  state  with  as  much  perapicu- 
itj  aa  the  nature  of  an  intricate  affair  would  admit,  and  as 
largely  as  in  eo  intricate  an  affair  was  consistent  with  the 
hrevity  which  I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  the  proofs  which 
had  been  adduced  i^ainst  "Warren  Hastings  upon  an  inquiry, 
instituted  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  directors,  into  the  cor- 
ruption and  peculation  of  persons  in  authority  in  India. 
My  lords,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  by  anterior  pre- 
sumptive proofs,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  circumBtances 
of  the  acts  themselves  inferring  guilt,  that  such  actions  and 
Huch  conduct  could  be  referrihle  only  to  one  cause,  namely, 
corrv/ption.  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  afterwards,  my  lords, 
what  the  specific  nature  and  eitent  of  the  corruption  was, 
as  fer  as  it  could  be  fully  proved ;  and  lastly,  the  great  sa- 
tiafactorr  presumption,  which  attended  the  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Hastings ;  namely,  that  contrary  to  law,  contrary 
to  his  duty,  contrary  to  what  is  owed  by  innocence  to  itself, 
Mr.  Hastings  resisted  that  inquiry,  and  employed  all  the 

rower  of  his  ofB.ce  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  it,  either  in 
imself  or  in  others.^ These  presumptions  and  these  proofs 
will  be  brought  before  your  lordships,  distinctly  and  in  order, 
at  the  end  of  this  openmg. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed was  relative  to  the  preaumptiona  which  his  subsequent 
conduct  gave  with  regard  to  his  guilt ;  because,  my  lords, 
his  uniform  tenor  of  conduct,  auch  as  must  attend  guilt, 
both  in  the  act,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  and  subsequent 
to  it,  win  form  auch  a  body  of  satisfectory  evidence  as,  I 
believe,  the  human  mind  is  not  made  to  resist.  Mv  lords, 
there  is  another  reason  why  I  choose  to  enter  into  tne  pre- 
sumptions drawn  from  his  conduct  and  the  fact,  taking  hia 
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conduct  in  two  parts,  if  it  may  be  so  expreBsed,  . 
and  eommiggion,  in  order  that  your  lordsMps  should  more 
fully  enter  into  the  consetj^uences  of  this  STBtem  of  bribery. 
— But,  before  I  say  anything  upon  that,  I  wish  your  lord- 
ships to  be  apprized,  that  the  CommouB,  in  bringing  thia 
bribe  of  three  tacks  and  a  half  before  jour  lordships,  do  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  haye  it  understood  that  this  is  the 
Thole  of  the  bribe  that  was  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  in 
consequence  of  delivering  up  the  whole  management  of  the 
government  of  the  country  to  that  improper  person  whom  he 
nominated  for  it. 

My  lords,  from  the  proofs  that  will  be  adduced  before  you, 
there  is  great  probability  that  he  received  very  nearly 
£  100,000 :  there  ia  positive  proof  of  his  receiving  £  50,000  ; 
and  we  have  chosen  only  to  charge  him  with  that,  of  which 
there  ia  such  an  accumulated  body  of  jiroof  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  minds  of  your  lordships.  All  this  I  say, 
because  we  are  perfectly  apprized  of  the  sentiments  of  the 

fubljc  upon  this  point ;  when  they  hear  of  the  enormity  of 
□dian  peculation,  when  they  see  the  acts  done,  and  compare 
them  with  the  bribes  received,  the  acts  seem  so  enormous, 
and  the  bribes  comparatively  so  small,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  got  to  attribute  them  to  that  motive.  What  I  mean  to 
state  is  this,  that  from  a  collective  view  of  the  subject  your 
lordships  will  be  able  to  judge  that  enormous  offences  hare 
been  committed,  and  that  the  bribe  which  we  have  given  in 
proof  is  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  enor- 
mous bribes,  which  extend  to  much  greater  sums  than  we  are 
able  to  prove  before  you  in  the  manner  your  lordships  would 
like  and  expect. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  your  lordships,  that,  after  this 
charge  was  brought  and  recorded  before  the  council,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  employ- 
ed all  the  power  and  authority  of  his  station,  and  the  whole 
body  of  his  partisans  and  associates  in  iniquity  dispersed 
through  every  part  of  these  provinces, — after  he  had  taken  all 
theee  steps,  finding  himself  pressed  by  the  proof  and  pressed 
by  the  presumption  of  his  resistance  to  the  inquiry,  he  did 
think  it  necessary  to  make  something  like  a  defence.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  made  what  he  calls  a  justification,  which  did  not 
consist  in  the  denial  of  that  iact,  or  any  explanation  of  it. 
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The  mode  he  took  for  hiB  defence  was  abuse  of  his  colleagues, 
abuse  of  the  -witneasea,  and-  of  every  person  who  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  duty  was  inquiring  into  the  fact ;  and  chargiog 
them  with  things  which  if  true  were  by  no  means  sufBcient 
to  support  him,  either  in  defending  the  acts  tbemaelvea,  or  in 
the  criminal  means  he  used  to  prevent  inquiry  into  them. 
His  design  was  to  mialead  their  minds,  and  to  carry  them 
from  the  accusation  and  the  proof  of  it.  With  respect  to 
the  passion,  violence,  and  intemperate  heat,  with  which  he 
charged  them,  they  were  proceeding  in  an  orderly,  regular 
manner ;  and  if  on  any  occasion  they  seem  to  break  out  into 
warmth,  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  resistance  which  he 
made  to  them  in  what  your  lordships  I  believe  will  agree 
with  them  in  thinking  was  one  of  the  moat  important  parts 
of  their  functions.  If  they  had  been  intemperate  in  their 
conduct,  if  they  had  been  violent,  passionate,  prejudiced 
against  him,  it  afforded  him  only  a  better  means  of  making 
his  defence;  because,  though  in  a  rational  and  judicious  mind, 
the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  accuser  certainly  proves  no- 
thing with  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  accusation, 
yet  we  do  know  that  the  minds  of  men  are  so  constituted, 
that  an  improper  mode  of  conducting  a  right  thing  does  form 
some  degree  of  prejudice  against  it.  Mr.  Hastings,  therefore, 
unable  to  defend  himself  upon  principle,  has  reaorted  as  much 
as  he  possibly  could  to  prejudice.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  not  one  word  of  denial,  or  the  least  attempt  at 
a  refutation  of  the  charge,  he  has  loaded  the  records  witn  all 
manner  of  minutes,  proceedings,  and  letters  relative  to  every- 
thing but  the  feet  itself.  The  great  aim  of  his  policy,  both 
then,  before,  and  ever  since,  has  been  to  divert  the  mind  of 
the  auditory,  or  the  persona  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
from  the  nature  of  his  cause,  to  some  collateral  circumstance 
relative  to  it — a  policy  to  which  he  has  always  had  recourse ; 
but  that  trick,  the  last  resource  of  despairing  guUt,  I  trust 
will  now  completely  fail  him. 

Mr.  Hastings,  however,  began  to  be  pretty  sensible  that 
this  wire  of  proceeding  had  a  very  unpromising  and  untoward 
look ;  for  which  reason  he  next  declared,  that  he  reserved  his 
defence  for  fear  of  a  legal  prosecution :  and  that  some  time 
or  other  he  would  give  a  large  and  liberal  eiplanation  to  the 
court  of  directors,  to  whom  he  was  answerable  for  his  con- 
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duct,  of  his  refusing  to  suffer  the  inquiry  to  proceed, — of  his 
omitting  to  give  them  satisfaetioii  at  the  time, — of  his  omit- 
ting to  take  any  one  natural  step  that  an  innocent  man 
would  have  taken  upon  such  an  occasion.  Under  this  pro- 
mise lie  has  remained  from  that  time  to  the  time  you  see 
him  at  your  har,  and  he  has  neither  denied,  exculpated,  ex- 
plained, or  apologized  for  hie  conduct  in  any  one  single  in- 
stance. 

"While  he  accuses  the  intemperance  of  his  adversaries,  he 
shows  a  degree  of  temperance  in  himself,  which  always  at- 
tends guilt  in  despair;  for  struggling  guUt  may  be  warm, 
hut  guilt  that  is  desperate  has  nothing  to  do  hut  to  submit 
to  the  consequences  of  it,  to  bear  the  infamy  annexed  to  its 
situation,  ana  to  try  to  find  some  consolation  in  the  effects  of 
guilt  with  regard  to  private  fortune,  for  the  scandai  it  brings 
them  into  in  puhlic  reputation.  After  the  business  had  ended 
in  India,  the  causes  why  he  should  have  given  the  explanation 
grew  stronger  and  stronger ;  for  not  only  the  charges  exhi- 
bited against  him  were  weighty,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  inquire  into  them  was  such  as  would  im- 
doubtedly  tend  to  stir  the  mind  of  a  man  of  character,  to 
rouse  him  to  some  consideration  of  himself,  and  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  his  defence.  He  was  goaded  to  make  this 
defence  by  the  words  I  shall  read  to  your  lordships  firom  Sir 
John  C layering. 

"  In  the  late  proceedings  of  the  revenue  board  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  there  is  no  species  of  peculation  from  which  the 
honourable  G-ovemor- General  has  thought  it  reasonable  to  ab- 
stain." He  further  says,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hastings,  "The 
malicious  view  with  which  this  innuendo  (an  innuendo  of 
Mr.  Hastings)  is  thrown  out,  is  only  worthy  of  a  man  who, 
having  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  honour 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  having  no  imputation  to  lay 
to  our  charge,  has  dared  to  attempt  in  the  dark  what  malice 
itself  could  not  find  grounds  to  aim  at  openly." 

These  are  the  charges  which  were  made  upon  him — not 
loosely  in  the  heat  of  conversation,  hut  deliberately  in  writ- 
ing, entered  upon  record,  and  sent  to  his  employers,  the  court 
of  directors, — those  whom  the  law  had  set  over  him,  and  to 
whose  judgment  and  opinion  he  was  responsible.  l>o  your 
lordships  believe  that  it  was  conscious  innocence  that  made 
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him  endure  such  reproaches,  so  recorded,  from  his  own  col- 
league ?  Was  it  conscious  innocence  tliat  made  him  aban- 
don, bis  defence,  renounce  his  explanation,  and  hear  all  this 
calumny,  if  it  was  calumny,  in  such  a  manner  without  mak- 
ing any  one  attempt  to  refute  it  ?  Tour  lordships  ■will  see  by 
this  and  by  other  minutes,  with  which  the  booka  are  fillec^ 
that  Mr.  Haatings  is  charged  quite  to  the  brim  with  corrup- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  covered  with  every  mode  of  poaaihle 
disgrace  ;  for  there  is  something  so  base  and  contemptible  in 
the  crimes  of  peculation  and  bribery,  that  when  they  cotue  to 
be  urged  home  and  strongly  against  a  man,  as  here  they  are 
urged,  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  guilt  can  possibly  make 
a  person  so  charged  support  himself  under  them.  Mr.  Ssst* 
inga  considered  himself,  as  he  has  stated,  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  bearing  them.  What  ia  that  necessity  ?  Guilt. 
Conld  he  say  that  Sir  John  Clavering  (for  I  say  notbinff 
now  of  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  were  joined 
with  him)  was  a  man  weak  and  contemptible  ?  I  beUeve  there 
are  those  among  your  lordships -who  remember  that  Sir  John 
Clavering  was  kno^vn  before  he  went  abroad,  and  better 
known  by  his  conduct  after,  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honour  that  ever  served  his  Majesty ;  he  served 
his  Majesty  in  a  military  situation  for  many  years,  and  after- 
wards in  that  high  civil  situation  in  India.  It  is  Imown,  that 
through  every  step  and  gradation  of  a  high  military  service, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  highest  of  all,  there  never  was  the  least 
blot  upon  him,  or  doubt  or  suspicion  of  his  character ;  that 
his  temper,  for  the  most  part,  and  his  manners  were  fully 
answerahte  to  his  virtues,  and  a  noble  ornament  to  them ; 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  natured,  best  bred  men,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  highest  principled  men,  to  be  found  in  bis  Ma- 
jesty's service ;  that  he  had  passed  the  middle  time  of  life, 
and  come  to  an  age  which  makes  men  wise  in.  general;  so 
that  he  could  be  warmed  by  nothing  but  that  noble  indigna- 
tion at  guilt,  which  is  the  last  thing  that  ever  was  or  will 
be  extinguished  in  a  virtuous  mind.  He  was  a  man  whose 
voice  was  not  to  be  despised ;  but  if  his  character  had  been 
personally  aa  contemptible  as  it  was  meritorious  and  honour- 
able in  every  respect,  yet  his  situation  as  a  commissioner, 
named  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
forming India,  gave  him  a  weight  and  consequence  that  could 
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not  suffer  Mr.  Hastings,  without  a  general  and  stroog  pre- 
Bumption  of  hia  guilt,  to  acquiesce  in  such  recorded  minutes 
from  him.     But  if  be  had  been  a  weak,  if  he  had  been  an  ia> 
temperate  man, — in  reality  he  was  as  cool,  steady,  temperate, 
judieiouB  a  man  as  ever  was  bom, — the  court  of  directors,  to 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  was  reaponaible  by  every  tie  and  every 
principle,  and  was  made  responsible  at  last  by  a  positive  act 
of  parliament,  obhging  him  to  yield  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands as  the  general  rule  of  hia  duty, — the  court  of  directors, 
I  say,  perfectly  approved  of  every  part  of  General  Claver- 
ing's,  Colonel  Monaon's,  and  Mr.  Francis's  conduct;  they 
approved  of  this  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Hastings  rejected,  and 
they  have  declared, "  That  thepowers  and  instructions  vest- 
ed in  and  given  to  General  C&vering  and  the  other  gentle- 
men were  such  as  fully  autboriEed  them  in  every  inquiry, 
that  seems  to  have  been  their  object  '      •••••• 

Europeans." 

Now  after  the  supreme  authority,  to  which  they  were  to 
appeal  in  all  their  disputes,  had  pa^ed  this  jud^ent  upon 
this  very  inquiry,  the  matter  no  longer  depended  upon  Mr. 
Hastings's  opinion ;  nor  could  he  be  longer  justified  in  at- 
tributing that  t^i  evil  motives  either  of  malice  or  passion  in 
bis  colleagues.  "Wben  the  judges,  who  were  finally  to  de- 
t«rmine  who  was  malicious,  who  was  passionate,  who  was 
or  was  not  justified,  either  in  setting  on  foot  the  inquiry  or 
resisting  it,  had  passed  that  judgment,  then  Mr.  Hastmgs 
was  called  upon  by  all  the  feebngs  of  a  man,  and  by  his 
duty  in  council,  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  masters,  the  di- 
rectors, who  approved  of  the  zeal  and  diligence  shown  in  that 
very  inquiry,  the  passion  of  which  he  only  reprobated,  and 
upon  which  he  grounded  his  justification. 

If  anything  but  conscious  guilt  could  have  possibly  influ- 
enced him  to  such  more  than  patience  under  this  accusation, 
let  us  see  what  was  his  conduct  when  the  scene  was  changed. 
General  Clavering,  fatigued  and  broken  down  by  the  miseries 
of  his  situation,  soon  afterwards  lost  a  very  able  and  affec- 
tionate colleague,  Colonel  Moason  (whom  Mr.  Hastings 
states  to  be  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  accusers),  a  man  one 
of  the  most  loved  and  honoured  of  his  time,  a  person  of 
your  lordships'  noble  blood,  and  a  person  who  did  honour  to 
'  Uocumont  \caJitiiig. 
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it,  and  if  he  had  been  of  the  fiunily  of  a  commoner,  well 

deserved  to  be  raised  to  your  distinction.  When  that  man 
died — died  of  a  broken  heart,  to  say  nothing  else — and  Ge- 
neral Clavering  felt  himself  in  a  manner  without  help,  ex- 
cept what  he  derived  from  the  iirmness,  assiduity,  and  patience 
of  Mr.  Francis,  sinking  like  himself  under  the  eiertion  of 
their  own  virtues,  he  was  resolved  to  resign  bis  employment. 
The  court  of  directors  were  so  alarmed  at  this  attempt  of 
his  to  reaign  his  employment,  that  they  wrote  thua :  "  When 
you  conceived  the  design  of  quitting  our  service,  we  im- 
agine you  could  not  have  heard  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Haatings  '•*•••  your  zeal  and  ability." 

My  lords,  in  this  struggle,  and  before  he  could  resign 
finally,  another  kind  of  resignation,  the  resignation  of  nature, 
took  place,  and  Sir  John  Clavering  died.    The  character  that 
was  given  Sir  John  Clavering  at  that  time  is  a  seal  to  the 
whole  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  use  that  I  shall  make  of 
it  your    lordships  will  see  presently.     "  The  abilitieB   of 
General  Clavering,  the    comprehensive  knowledge  be  had 
attained   of  our  affairs,*    ••••••••tothe 

East-India  Company." 

And  never  had  it  a  greater  loss.  There  is  the  concluding 
funeral  oration  made  by  hia  masters  upon  a  strict,  though  by 
no  means  psrtial,  view  of  his  conduct.  My  lords,  here  is  the 
man  who  is  the  great  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  he  says; 
what  is  he  P  a  slight  man,  a  man  of  mean  situation,  a  man 
of  mean  talents,  a  man  of  mean  character  ?  Ifo ;  of  the  high- 
est character.  Was  he  a  person  whose  conduct  was  disapn 
proved  by  their  common  superiors  ?  No  ;  it  was  approved 
when  living,  and  ratified  when  dead.  Tbis  was  the  man,  a 
man  equal  to  him  in  every  respect,  upon  the  supposed  evil 
motives  of  whom  alone  was  founded  the  sole  justification  of 
Mr.  Hastings, 

But,  be  it  then,  that 'Sir  John  Clavering,  Colonel  Monsoo, 
and  Mr.  Fi'ancis,  were  all  of  them  the  evil-minded  persona 
that  he  describes  them  to  be ;  and  that  from  dislike  to  them, 
from  a  kind  of  manly  resentment,  if  you  please,  against  such 
persons,  a  hatred  against  malicipus  proceedings,  and  a  defi- 
ance of  them,  he  did  not  think  proper,  aa  he  states,  to  make 
his  defence  during  that  period  of  time,  and  while  oppressed 
'  Ducument  irariling.  *  Document  wanting. 
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by  that  combination ;  yet  when  he  got  rid  of  the  two  former 
persons,  and  when  Mr.  Francis  was  nothing,  when  the  whole 
majority  was  in  hia  hand,  and  he  was  in  full  power,  there 
was  a  large,  open,  full  field  for  inquiry ;  and  he  was  bound 
to  reVnstitute  that  inquiry,  and  to  clear  his  character  before 
his  judges  and  before  nia  masters.  Mi.  Hastings  says,  Ko  ; 
they  have  threatened  me  with  a  prosecution,  and  I  reserve 
myself  for  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  now  at  length  taken  a  ground,  as  you 
will  see  from  all  his  writings,  which  makes  all  explanation  of 
his  conduct  in  this  business  absolutely  impossible.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  he  says,  as  a  prosecution  is  meditated  against 
me,  I  will  say  nothing  in  explanation  of  my  conduct,  because 
I  might  disdose  my  defence,  and  by  that  means  do  myself 
a  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  prosecution  is 
dropped,  as  we  all  know  it  was  drop^d  in  tiiis  case,  then 
he  has  a  direct  contrary  reason,  but  it  serves  him  just  as 
well.  "Why,  as  no  prosecution  is  intended,  no  defence  need 
be  made :  so  that,  whether  a  prosecution  is  intended  or  a 
prosecution  dropped,  there  is  always  cause  why  Mr.  Hastings 
shoold  not  give  the  court  of  directors  the  least  aatiafactioii 
concerning  his  conduct,  notwithstanding,  as  we  shall  prove, 
he  has  reiteratedly  promised,  and  promised  it  in  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  manner.  But  let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
presumption  in  bis  favour  to  rebut  the  presumption,  which 
be  knew  was  irresistible,  and  which  by  mating  no  defence  for 
his  conduct,  and  stopping  the  inquiry,  must  necessarily  tie 
upon  him.  He  reserves  his  defence,  but  he  promises  both 
defence  and  explanation. 

Tour  lordships  will  remark,  that  there  is  nowhere  a  clear 
and  positive  denial  of  the  fact.  Promising  a  defence,  I  will 
admit,  does  not  directly  and  e^  vi  termini  suppose  that  a 
man  may  not  deny  the  lact,  because  it  is  just  compatible  with 
the  defence,  but  it  does  by  no  means  exclude  the  admission 
of  the  fact,  because  the  admission  of  the  fact  may  be  attended 
with  a  justification ;  but  when  a  man  says  that  he  wiU  ex- 
plain bis  conduct  with  regard  to  a  fact,  then  he  admits  that 
fact,  because  there  can  be  no  explanation  of  a  lact  which  has 
no  eiiatenoe.  Therefore  Mr.  Hastings  admits  the  lact  by 
promising  an  explanation,  and  he  shows  be  baa  no  explana- 
tion or  justification  to  give  by  never  having  given  it.     Goad- 
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ed,  provoked,  and  called  upon  for  it  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  he  chooses  to  have  a  feast  of  di^ace,  if  I  may 
say  ao  i  to  have  a  riot  of  infamy  aerved  up  to  him  day  by  day 
for  a  couree  of  yeara  in  every  Bpeciea  of  reproach  that  could 
be  given  by  hia  colleagues  and  by  the  court  of  directors, 
from  whom,  he  says,  "  I  received  nothing  but  opprobrious 
and  disgraceful  epithets,"  and  he  says,  that  hie  predeceeaors 
possessed  more  of  their  confidence  than  he  had. 

Tet  for  years  he  lay  down  in  that  sty  of  disgrace,  fatten- 
ing in  it ;  feeding  upon  that  ofial  of  disgrace  and  excrement, 
upon  everything  that  could  be  diagusti'ul  to  the  human  mind, 
rather  than  deny  the  fact  and  put  himself  upon  a  civil  justi- 
fication. Infamy  was  never  incurred  for  notiiing.  We  know 
very  well  what  was  aaid  formerly, 


Aud  never  did  a  man  submit  to  infamy  for  anything  but  its 
true  reward,  Bwney.  Money  he  received,  the  infamy  he 
received  along  with  it ;  he  was  glad  to  take  his  wife  with  all 
her  goods;  he  took  her  with  ner  full  portion — with  every 
species  of  infamy  that  belonged  to  her ;  and  your  lordships 
cannot  resist  the  opinion,  that  be  would  not  have  sufiered 
himself  to  be  disgraced  with  the  court  of  directors,  disgraced 
with  his  colleagues,  disgraced  with  the  world,  disgraced  upon 
an  eternal  recOTd,  unleM  he  was  absolutely  guilty  of  the  raot 
that  was  charged  upon  him. 

He  frequently  eipressea,  that  he  reaerves  himself  for  a 
court  of  justice.  Does  he,  my  lords  ?  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Hastings  should  show  that  he  always  miatakea  hia  aituationi 
he  has  totally  mistaken  it :  he  was  a  servant  bound  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  his  conduct  to  his  masters ;  and  in- 
stead of  that  he  considers  himself  and  the  court  of  directors 
as  litigant  parties,  them  as  the  accusers,  and  himself  as  the 
culprit.  What  would  your  lordships  in  private  life  conceive 
of  a  steward  who  was  accused  of  embezzling  the  rents,  rob- 
bing and  oppressing  the  tenants,  and  committing  a  thousand 
misdeeds  in  nis  stewardship ;  and  who,  upon  your  wishing  to 
make  inquiry  into  hia  conduct,  and  asking  an  explanation  of 
it,  should  answer,  I  will  give  no  reply:  you  may  intend  to 
prosecute  me,  and  convict  me  as  a  cheat,  and  therefore  I 
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will  not  give  you  any  satisfaction  ;  what  would  you  think  of 
that  steward?  You  could  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  steward 
was  a  person  not  fit  to  he  a  steward,  nor  fit  to  Htp. 

Mr,  Hastings  reserves  himself  for  a  court  of  justice;  that 
single  circumstance,  my  lords,  proves  that  he  was  guilty. 
It  may  appear  very  odd  that  his  guilt  should  be  inferred 
from  his  desire  of  trial  in  a  court  in  which  he  could  be  ac- 
quitted or  condemned.  But  I  shall  prove  to  you  from  that 
circumstance,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  in  desiring  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  justice,  convicts  himself  of  presumptive  gnilt. 

"When  Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Bengal  in  the  year  1772,  he 
bad  a  4irection  exactly  similar  to  this  which  he  has  resisted 
in  his  own  case  ;  it  was  to  inquire  into  grievances  and  abuses. 
In  consequence  of  this  direction  he  proposes  a  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Company's  service,  and  one  part  of  that 
plan  was  just  what  you  would  expect  from  him,  that  is,  the 
power  of  destroying  every  Company's  servant  without  the 
least  possibility  of  his  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  or 
taking  any  one  step  to  justify  himself,  and  of  dismiaaing 
him  at  his  own  discretion :  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is 
this  :  "  I  shall  forbear  to  comment  upon  the  above  proposi- 
tions ;  if  just  and  proper  their  utility  will  be  self-apparent ; 
one  clause  only  in  the  last  article  may  require  some  explana- 
tion, namely,  the  power  proposed  for  the  governor  of  recall- 
ing any  person  from  his  station  without  assigning  a  reason 
for  it.  In  the  charge  of  oppression  "  (now  here  you  will 
find  the  reason  why  Mr.  Hastings  wishes  to  appeal  to  a  court 
of  justice,  rather  than  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  employers), 
"  though  supported  by  the  cries  of  the  people  and  the  most 
authentic  representations,  it  is  yet  impossible  in  most  cases 
to  obtain  legal  proofs  of  it;  and,  unless  the  discretionary 
power  which  I  have  recommended  be  somewhere  lodged, 
the  assurance  of  impunity  from  any  formal  inquiry  will  baffle 
every  order  of  the  board,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of 
the  consequence  will  restrain  eveiy.man  within  the  bounds 
of  his  duty,  if  he  knows  himself  liable  to  suffer  by  the 
effects  of  a  single  control."  Tou  see,  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
is  of  opinion  that  the  cries  of  oppression,  though  extorted 
from  a  whole  people  by  the  iron  hand  of  severity,  that  these 
cries  of  a  whole  people  attended  even  with  authentic  docu- 
ments, sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  man,  tosj  bo 
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totally  insufficient  to  convict  the  oppreesor  in  a  court ;  xai 
yet  to  that  coiirt,  whose  competence  he  denieB,  to  that  yeiy 
court  he  appeals,  in  that  he  puts  his  trust,  and  upon  that 
ground  he  refuses  to  perform  the  just  promise  he  had  giyen 
of  any  explanation  to  those  who  had  employed  him. 

Now  I  put  this  to  your  lordships  ;  if  a  man  is  of  opinion 
that  no  puolic  court  can  truly  and  properly  hring  him  to  any 
account  for  his  conduct ;  that  the  forms  observable  in  courtB 
are  totally  adverse  to  it ;  that  there  is  a  general  incompetency 
with  regcurd  to  such  a  court ;  andyet  shims  a  tribunal  capable 
and  competent,  and  applies  to  th^  which  he  thinks  is  incapa- 
ble and  incompetent,  does  not  that  man  plainly^  show  that 
he  has  rejected  what  he  thinks  will  prove  his  guilt,  and  tbat 
he  has  chosen  what  he  thinks  will  be  utterly  insufScient 
to  prove  it  p  And  if  this  be  the  case,  as  he  asserts  it  to  be, 
with  an  under  servant,  think  what  must  be  the  case  of  the 
upper  servant  of  all ;  for  if  an  inferior  servant  ia  not  to  be 
brought  tojustice,  what  must  be  the  situation  of  a^ove^lO^ 
general  P  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that,  aa  he  nad  con- 
ceived that  a  court  of  justice  had  not  sufficient  means  to 
bring  hia  crimes  to  light  and  detection,  nor  sufficient  to  bring 
him  to  proper  and  adequate  punishment,  therefore  he  fiew  to 
a  court  of  justice,  not  aa  a  place  to  decide  upon  hini,  hut  as 
a  sanctuary  to  secure  his  guLt.  Most  of  your  lordshipa  bate 
travelled  abroad,  and  have  seen  in  the  unreformed  countries 
of  Europe  churches  filled  with  persons  who  take  sanctuary 
in  them.  You  do  not  presume  that  a  man  is  innocent  be- 
cause he  is  in  a  sanctuary ;  you  know  that,  so  far  irom  de- 
monstrating his  innocence,  it  demonstrates  his  guilt ;  and,  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Hastings  flies  not  to  a  court  for  trial,  but  as  a 
sanctuary  to  secure  him  from  it. 

Let  ua  just  review  the  whole  of  his  conduct ;  let  ua  hear 
how  Mr.  Hastings  has  proceeded  with  regard  to  this  wliole 
aS'air.  The  court  of  justiee  dropped ;  the  prosecution  in 
Bengal  ended.  With  Sir  Ehjah  Impey  as  chief  juBtice,  who, 
as  your  iordahipa  have  seen,  had  a  moat  close  and  honourable 
connexion  with  the  &ovemor« General  (all  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  need  not  detail  to  you,  as  it  muat  be  fresh  in  your 
lordships'  memory),  he  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  court.  He  might  he  sure  the  forma  of  la* 
would  not  be  strained  to  do  him  mischief;  therefore  there  «aa 
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no  great  terror  in  it ;  but  whatever  terror  there  might  be  in 
it  vfos  overblown,  because  bis  coUeagues  refiised  to  carry  him 
into  it,  and  therefore  that  opportunity  of  defence  is  gone. 
la  Europe  he  was  afraid  of  inaking  any  defence,  but  the 
prosecution  here  was  also  soon  over ;  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  takes  this  ground  of  justification  for  not  giving 


any  explanati 
feet  aatisfacti 
great  and 


that  the  court  of  directors  had  received  per- 
on  of  his  innocence  ;  and  he  named  persons  of 
^  inent  character  in  the  profession,  whose  names 

certainly  cannot  b^  mentioned  without  highly  imposing  upon 
the  prejudices  and  weighing  down  almost  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. He  quotes  their  opinions  in  his  favour,  and  argues 
th&t  the  exculpation  which  they  give,  or  are  supposed  to  give 
him,  should  excuse  bim  from  any  further  expiration. 

My  lords,  I  believe  I  need  not  say  to  great  men  of  the 
profession,  many  of  the  first  ornaments  of  which  I  see  belbre 
me,  that  the^  are  very  little  influenced  in  the  seat  of  judgment 
by  the  opinions  which  they  have  given  in  the  chamber,  and 
tbey  are  perfectly  in  the  right ;  because  while  in  the  chamber 
they  hear  but  one  part  of  the  cause  ;  it  is  generally  brought 
before  them  in  a  very  partial  manner,  and  they  have  not  the 
lights  which  ihey  possess  when  thev  sit  deliberately  down 
upon  the  tribunal  to  examine  into  it;  and  for  this  reason 
they  discharge  their  minds  from  every  prejudice  that  may 
have  arisen  from  a  foregone  partial  opinion,  and  come  uninflu- 
enced by  it  as  to  a  new  cause.  This,  we  know,  is  the  glory 
of  the  great  lawyers  who  have  presided,  and  do  preside,  in 
the  tribunals  of  this  country ;  but  we  know  at  the  same  time, 
that  those  opinions  (which  they  in  their  own  mind  reject, 
unless  supported  afterwards  by  clear  and  authentic  testi- 
mony) do  weigh  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  at  least ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  learned 
man  from  some  consideration  of  the  person  who  has  delivered 
that  opinion. 

Mr.  Haatuigs,  being  consciouB  of  this,  and  not  feuing  the 
tribunal  abrotui,  for  the  reason  that  I  gave  you,  namely,  his 
belief  that  it  was  not  very  adverse  to  him,  and  also  know> 
ing  that  the  prosecution  there  was  dropped,  bad  but  one  ^ 
thmg  left  for  nis  consideration,  which  was,  how  he  should 
conflict  with  the  tribunal  at  home ;  and,  as  the  prosecution 
must  cviginate  &om  the  court  of  directors,  and  be  authorized 
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hj  some  great  law  opimona,  the  great  point  with  lum  was, 
eome  way  or  other  D7  his  party,  I  will  not  say  by  what 
means  or  circumstancea,  but  by  some  partv  means,  to  aeeare 
a  strong  interest  in  the  executive  part  of  the  India  House. 
My  lords,  was  that  interest  used  properly  and  fairly  ?  I  will 
not  say  that  friendship  and  partiality  imply  injustice ;  they 
certainly  do  not ;  but  they  do  not  imply  justice.  The  court 
of  directors  took  up  this  afiur  with  great  warmth ;  they  com- 
mitted it  to  their  solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  would  naturally 
(as  most  solicitors  do)  draw  up  a  ease  a  little  fiivourably  for 
the  persons  that  employed  him  ;  and  if  there  was  any  lean- 
ing, which  upon  my  word  I  do  not  approve  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  cause  whatever,  yet  if  there  waa  a  leaning,  it 
must  be  a  leaning  for  the  client. 

Now  the  counsel  did  not  give  a  decided  opinion  against 
the  prosecution,  but,  upon  the  face  of  the  ease,  theyeipress- 
ed  great  doubts  upon  it ;  for  with  such  a  strange,  disorder- 
ly, unperfect,  and  con&aed  case  as  was  laid  before  them, 
ley  could  not  advise  a  prosecution :  and,  in  my  opinion, 
tn^  went  no  further ;  and  indeed  upon  that  case  that  went 
before  them,  I,  who  am  authorized  by  the  Commons  to  pro- 
secute, do  admit  that  a  great  doubt  might  lie  upon  the  most 
deciding  mind,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  there  staled, 
a  prosecution  could  be  or  ought  to  be  pursued.  I  do  not 
say  which  way  my  mind  would  hare  turned  upon  that  ve^ 
imperfect  state  of  the  case  ;  but  I  still  allow  so  much  to  their 
very  great  ability,  great  minds,  and  sound  judgment,  that  I 
am  not  sure,  if  it  was  res  inlegra,  I  would  not  have  rather 
hesitated  myself  (who  am  now  here  an  accuser)  what  judg- 
ment to  give. 

It  does  happen  that  there  are  very  singular  circumstances 
in  this  business,  to  which  j^our  lordships  will  advert;  and 
you  will  consider  what  weight  they  ought  to  have  upon 
your  lordships'  minds.  The  person  who  is  now  the  solieiii» 
of  the  Company  is  a  very  respectable  man  in  the  proies- 
sion — Mr.  Smith ;  he  was  at  that  time  also  the  Company's 
solicitor,  and  he  has  since  appeared  in  this  cause  as  Mr.  Hast^ 
ings's  solicitor.  Now  there  ia  something  particular  in  a  ■ 
man's  being  the  solicitor  to  a  party  who  was  prosecuting  an- 
other, and  continuing  afterwards  in  his  office,  and  becoming 
the  solicitor  to  the  party  prosecuted.     It  would  be  nearly  is 
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etnmge  ae  if  our  solicitor  were  to  be  the  solicitot  of  Mr.  Haat- 
uigs  in  this  prosecution  and  trial  before  your  lordsLips.  It  is 
true  that  we  c^mot  make  out,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  prove, 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  at  that  time  actually  Mr.  Hastings's  so- 
licitor ;  all  that  we  shall  attempt  to  make  out  is,  that  the  case 
he  produced  waa  just  such  a  cose  as  a  solicitor,  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  his  cUent,  and  not  anxious  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, would  hare  made  out.  Mj  lords,  I  have  next  to  remark, 
that  the  opinion  which  the  counsel  gave  in  this  case,  namely, 
a  very  doubts  opinion,  accompanied  with  strong  censure 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  case  was  stated,  was  drawn  from 
them  by  a  case,  in  which  I  charge  that  there  were  mitrepre- 
gentation,  wppresgion,  B,rAfaU\ficatwn. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  making  this  charge  I  am  in  a  very  awk- 
ward and  impleasant  situation  ;  hut  it  la  a  situation  in  which, 
with  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  attending  it,  I  must 
proceed.  I  am  in  this  business  obUged  to  name  many  men : 
I  do  not  name  them  wantonly,  but  from  the  absolute  neces- 
eity,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  of  the  ease.  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  this  gentleman ;  I  believe,  at  the  time  when 
he  made  this  case,  and  especially  the  article  which  I  state  as 
Afahifieation,  he  must  have  trusted  to  some  of  the  servanta 
of  the  Company,  who  were  but  young  in  their  service  at  that 
time.  There  was  a  very  great  error  committed,  but  by  whom, 
or  how,  your  lordships  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  will  find. 
What  I  charge  first  is,  that  the  case  was  improperly  stated; 
2dly,  that  it  was  partially  stated ;  and  that,  ai'terwards,  a  fur- 
ther report  was  made  upon  reference  to  the  same  officer  in  the 
committee.  Now,  my  lords,  of  the  three  charges  which  I 
have  made,  the  two  former,  namely,  the  misrepresentation 
and  Buppresaion,  were  applicable  to  the  case;  but  all  the 
three,  misrepresentation,  suppression,  and  falsification,  were 
applicable  to  the  report. 

This  I  say  in  vindication  of  the  opinions  given,  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  who  may  be  imposed  upon  by 
them.  I  wish  the  word  to  he  understood :  when  I  say  «n- 
posed,  I  always  mean  by  it  the  weight  and  authority  carried ; 
a  meaning  which  this  word  perhaps  has  not  got  yet  tho- 
roughly ia  the  Bnghsh  language ;  but  in  a  neighbouring  lan- 
guage impogiftg  means,  that  it  weighs  upon  men's  minds  with 
a  sovereign  authority.     To  say  that  the  opinions  of  learned 
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men,  though  even  thus  obtained,  may  not  have  weight  with 
thU  court,  or  with  anv  court,  ia  a  kind  of  compliment  I  cmn- 
not  pay  to  them  at  the  expense  of  that  common  nature  in 
which  I  and  all  human  beings  are  involved. 

.  He  Btatea  in  the  case  the  corenaata  and  the  salary  of  Afr. 
Hastings,  and  his  emoluments,  rery  fairly.  I  do  not  object 
to  any  part  of  that.  He  then  proceeda  to  state  very  par- 
tially ihe  business  upon  which  the  committee  of  clKuit  wenl^ 
and  without  opening  whose  conduct  we  cannot  fully  bring 
before  you  this  charge  of  bribery.  He  then  states,  "That 
an  inquiry  having  been  made  by  the  present  supreme  coun- 
cil of  Bengal,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
last  admiaiatration,  several  charges  have  been  mad€^  stating 
moneys  very  improperly  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  during  the 
time  of  the. late  administration;  amongst  these  ia  one,  of  his 
having  received  160,000  rupees  of  Munny  Begum,  the  guard- 
ian of  the  Kabob,  who  ia  an  inJant." 

In  this  statement  of  the  case  everything  is  put  out  of  its 
true  place,  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  charged  with  receiving 
a  lacE  and  a  half  of  rupees  Irom  Munny  Begum,  the  guard- 
ian of  the  Nabob,  for  she  was  not  then  his  guardian ;  but  he 
was  charged  with  receiving  a  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees  for 
removiag  the  Nabob's  own  mother,  who  waa  his  naturtu  guard- 
ian, and  substituting  this  step-mother,  who  waa  a  prostitute, 
in  her  place ;  whereas  here  it  supposes  he  found  her  a  guard- 
ian, and  that  she  had  made  him  a  present,  which  alt^  the 
whole  nature  of  the  case.  The  case,  in  the  recital  of  the 
charge,  sets  out  with  what  every  one  of  your  lordships  knows 
now  not  to  be  the  truth  of  the  fact,  nor  the  thing  that  in  it- 
self implies  the  criminality :  he  ought  to  have  stated  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  business.  The  suppressions  in  the  re- 
cital are  amazing :  he  states  an  inquiry  having  been  made  by 
the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  the  last  administration.  That  inquiry  was  made 
in  consequence  of  the  charge,  and  not  the  charge  brought 
forwards,  as  they  would  have  it  believed,  in  consequence  of 
the  inquiiy.  There  is  no  mention  that  that  inquiry  had  been 
expressly  ordered  by  the  court  of  directors,  but  it  is  stated 
as  though  it  was  a  voluntary  inquiry.  Now  there  is  always 
something  doubtful  in  voluntary  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
people  concerned.     He  then  supposes  upon  this  inquiry  that 
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to  be  the  charge  which  ia  not  the  charge  at  aU.  The  crime, 
as  I  have  stated,  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  but  both  in- 
ferring the  same  corruption ;  the  first,  two  lacks  of  rupees 
taken  expressly  for  the  nomination  of  this  woman  to  this 
place,  and  the  other  one  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees,  in  effect 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  under  the  name  and  colour  of  an 
eotertainment.  The  drawer  of  the  case,  finding  that  in  the 
one  case,  namely,  the  two  lacks  of  rupees,  the  evidence  wae 
more  weak,  but  that  no  juatification  could  be  set  up, — finding 
in  the  other,  the  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  proof  strong 
and  not  to  be  resisted,  but  that  aome  justification  waa  to  be 
found  for  it,  lays  aside  the  charge  of  the  two  lacks  totally  ; 
and  the  evidence  belonging  to  it,  which  was  considered  as 
rather  weak,  is  applied  to  the  other  charge  of  a  lack  and  a  half, 
the  proof  of  which  upon  its  own  evidence  waa  irresistible. 

My  speech  I  hope  your  lordships  consider  as  only  point- 
ing out  to  your  attention  these  particulars.  Tour  lorclahips 
will  see  it  exemplified  throughout  the  whole,  that  when  there 
is  evidence  (for  aome  evidence  is  bronght)  that  does  belong 
to  the  lack  and  a  htd^  it  is  entirely  passed  by,  the  moat  ma- 
terial circumatancea  are  weakened,  the  whole  strength  and 
force  of  them  taken  away.  Every  one  knowa  how  true  it  is 
of  evidence,  Jmccia  Jttvanl :  but  here  everything  is  broken 
and  smashed  to  piecea,  and  nothing  but  disorder  appears 
through  the  whole.  Eor  your  lordships  will  observe  that  the 
proof  that  belongs  to  one  thing  is  put  as  belonging  to  an- 
other, and  the  proof  of  the  other  brought  in  a  weak  and  im- 
perfect manner  in  the  tear  of  the  first,  and  with  every  kind  of 
observation  to  rebut  and  weaken  it ;  and  when  this  evidence 
ia  produced,  which  appears  inapplicable  almost  in  all  the  parts, 
in  many  doubtful,  confused,  and  perplexed,  and  in  some  even 
contradictory,  which  it  will  be  when  the  evidence  to  one 
thing  is  brought  to  apply  and  bear  upon  another ;  good  hopes 
were  entertamed  in  consequence,  that  that  would  happen, 
which  in  part  did  happen,  namely,  that  the  counsel,  distracted 
and  confuaed,  and  finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  case,  could 
not  advise  a  prosecution. 

But  what  is  stiU  more  material  and  weighty,  many  par- 
ticulars are  suppressed  in  this  case,  and  still  more  in  the  re- 
port ;  and  turning  from  the  case  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
s  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  management  of  the 
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inquiry,  they  bring  forward  ss  an  appendix  to  this  case,  Mr. 
Hastings's  own  invectives  and  charge  against  these  persona, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  they  suppress  and  do  not  bring 
forward,  either  in  the  charge  or  upon  the  report,  what  the 
other  party  have  said  in  their  own  justification.  The  conse- 
quence  of  this  management  was,  that  a  body  of  evidence, 
which  would  have  made  this  case  the  clearest  in  the  world, 
and  which  I  hope  we  shall  make  to  appear  so  to  your  lord- 
ships, was  rendered  for  the  most  part  inapplicable,  and  the 
wholepuEzled  and  confused:  I  say, for  the  most  part;  for  some 
parts  did  apply,  but  miserably  applied,  to  the  case.  From 
their  own  state  of  the  case  they  would  have  it  inferred,  that 
the  liiult  was  not  in  their  way  of  representing  it,  but  in  the 
infirmity,  confusion,  and  disorder  ol^  the  prools  themselves ; 
but  this  I  trust  we  shall  satisfy  you  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
I  rest,  however,  upon  the  proof  of  partiality  in  this  business, 
of  the  imposition  upon  the  eounsel,  whether  designed  or  not, 
and  of  the  bias  given  by  adding  an  appendix  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's own  remarks  upon  the  case,  without  giving  the  reasons 
of  the  other  parties  for  their  conduct.  Sow  if  there  was 
nothing  else  than  tbe  fallacious  recital,  and  afterwards  the 
suppression,  I  believe  any  rational  and  sober  man  would  see 
perfect,  good,  and  sufficient  ground  for  laying  aside  any 
authority  that  can  be  derived  from  the  opinions  of  persons, 
though  of  the  first  character  (and  I  am  sure  no  man  living 
does  more  homage  to  their  learning,  impartiality,  and  under- 
standing than  I  do)  ;  first,  because  the  statement  of  the  case 
baa  thrown  the  whole  into  confusion  ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the 
matter  added  as  an  appendix,  which  gives  the  representation 
of  the  delinquent,  and  omits  the  representation  of  his  prose- 
cutors, it  is  observed  very  properly  and  very  wisely  by  one  of 
the  great  men  before  whom  this  evidence  was  laid,  that "  The 
evidence  as  it  is  here  stated  is  still  more  defective,  if  the  ap- 
pendix is  adopted  by  the  directors,  and  meant  to  make  a  part 
of  the  case.  For  that  throws  discredit  upon  all  the  informa- 
tion so  collected."  Certainly  it  does;  for  if  the  delinquent  party 
who  is  to  be  prosecuted  be  heard  with  his  own  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  that  of  his  prosecutors  be  suppressed,  he 
is  master  both  of  the  lawyers  and  of  the  mind  of  mankind. 

My  lords,  I  have  here  attempted  to  point  out  the  extreme 
inconsistencies  and  defects  of  this  proceeding  ;  and  I  wish 
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your  lordships  to  consider,  with  respect  to  th^so  proceedinga 
of  the  India  Hoiise  in  their  proaecutionB,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  aomo  of  their  ofiicerSi  to  make  Btatements  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  described,  then  to  obtain  the  names  of 
great  lawyers,  and  under  their  sanction  to  carry  the  accused 
through  the  world  as  acquitted. 

These  are  the  materia  circumatancea  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  lordships'  sober  consideration  in  the  course 
of  thia  inquiry.  I  have  now  stated  them  on  these  two  ac- 
counts ;  first  to  rebut  the  reason  which  Mr.  Hastings  has 
assigned  for  not  giWng  any  satisfaction  to  the  court  of  direct- 
ors, namely,  because  they  did  not  want  it,  having  dropped 
a  prosecution  upon  great  authorities  and  opinions  ;  and  next 
to  show  your  lordships,  how  a  business  begun  in  bribery  ia 
to  be  supported  only  by  fraud,  deceit,  and  collusion  ;  and  how 
the  receiving  of  bribes  by  a  Governor- General  of  Bengal 
tends  to  taint  the  whole  service  &oin  beginning  to  end,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  though  upon  the  partial  case  that  was  presented  to 
them  these  great  lawyers  did  not  advise  a  prosecution,  and 
though  even  upon  a  fiill  representation  of  a  case  a  lawyer 
might  think  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted,  yet  he 
may  consider  him  to  be  the  vilest  man  upon  earth.  We 
know  men  are  acquitted  in  the  great  tribunals  in  which 
several  lords  of  this  country  have  presided,  and  who  perhaps 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  there  and  proaeeuted  before 
them,andyet  about  whosedeliuquencythere  could  be  nodoubt. 
But  though  we  have  here  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  great 
lawyers  whose  names  and  authorities  are  produced,  yet  Mr, 
Hastings  baa  eitended  that  authority  beyond  the  length  of 
their  opinions.  For  being  no  longer  under  the  terror  of  the 
law,  which  he  said  restrained  him  from  making  his  defeace, 
he  was  then  bound  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  masters 
and  the  world,  which  every  man  in  honour  is  bound  to  do 
when  a  grave  accusation  is  brought  against  him.  But  this 
business  of  the  law  I  wish  to  aleep  from  this  moment  till  the 
time  when  it  shall  come  before  you  ;  though  I  suspect,  and 
have  had  reason  (sitting  in  committees  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) to  believe,  that  there  was  in  the  India  House  a  bond 
of  iniquity,  aomewhere  or  other,  which  was  able  to  impose  in 
the  first  instance  upon  the  solicitor,  the  guilt  of  which  being 
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of  another  nature  I  Bfaall  state  hereafter,  that  your  lordshipi 
may  be  able  to  discover  through  whose  means,  and  whose 
fraud,  Mr.  Hastings  obtained  these  opinious. 

If,  however,  all  the  great  lawyers  had  been  unanimous  upoa 
that  occasion,  still  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Mr. 
Hastings  to  say,  I  cannot,  according  to  my  opinion,  be  brought 
to  give  an  account  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  I  have  got  great 
lawyers  to  declare  that  upon  the  case  laid  before  them  they 
cannot  advise  a  prosecution  ;  but  now  is  the  time  for  me  to 
come  forward,  and  being  no  longer  in  fear  that  my  defence 
may  be  turned  against  me,  I  will  produce  my  defence  for  the 
Batisfaction  of  my  masters  and  tne  vindication  of  my  own 
character.  But  besides  this  doubtful  opinion — for  I  believe 
your  lordships  will  find  it  no  better  than  a  doubtful  opinion — 
given  by  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  honour,  and 
given  with  a  strong  censure  upon  the  state  of  the  case,  there 
were  also  some  great  lawyers,  men  of  great  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  who  gave  a  full  and  decided  opinion  that  a  prosecu- 
tion ought  to  he  instituted  against  him ;  but  the  court  of  di- 
rectors decided  otherwise,  they  overruled  those  opinions,  and 
acted  upon  the  opinions  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  When, 
therefore,  he  knew  that  the  great  men  in  the  law  were 
divided  upon  the  propriety  of  a  prosecution,  but  that  the 
directors  bad  decided  m  his  favour,  he  was  the  more  strongly 
bound  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  his  conduct. 

But  there  was  another  great  reason  which  should  have 
induced  him  to  do  this  ;  one  great  lawyer,  known  to  many 
of  your  lordships,  Mr.  Sayer,  a  very  honest,  intelligent  man, 
who  bad  long  served  the  Company,  and  well  knew  their 
affairs,  had  given  an  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Hastings's  con- 
duct  in  stopping  these  prosecutions.  There  was  an  abstract 
question  put  to  Mr.  Sayer  and  other  great  lawyers,  separated 
from  many  of  the  circumstances  of  this  business,  concerning 
a  point  which  incidentally  arose ;  and  this  was,  whether  Mr. 
Hastings,  as  Governor- G-eneral,  had  a  power  so  to  dissolve 
the  council ;  that,  if  he  declared  it  dissolved,  they  could  not 
sit  and  do  any  legal  and  regular  act.  It  was  a  great  ques- 
tion with  the  lawyers  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  it.  Mr.  Sayer  was  one  of  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Governor-General  had  a 
power  of  dissolving  the  councU,  and  that  the  council  could 
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not  legally  Bit  aft«r  such  disaolution;  but  what  was  his  re- 
mark upon  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  P  and  you  must  suppose 
his  remark  of  more  weight,  becauee,  upon  the  abatract  ques- 
tion, he  had  given  hia  opinion  in  tavour  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
judgment.  "The  meeting  of  the  council  depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor;  and  1  think  the  duration  of  it 
must  do  so  too.  But  it  was  as  gr^t  a  crime  to  dissolve  the 
council  upon  base  and  sinister  motives,  as  it  vrould  he  to  ae- 
Bume  the  power  of  dissolving  if  he  had  it  not.  I  believe  he 
is  the  first  governor  that  ever  dissolved  a  council  inquiring 
into  his  behaviour  when  he  was  innocent.  Before  he  coidd 
summon  three  councils,  and  dissolve  them,  he  had  time  fuUy 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  conduct— (o  con- 
vince everybody,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  his  eon»ciou»  guilt." 

Mr.  8ayer,  then,  among  other  learned  people  (and  if  be 
had  not  been  the  man  that  I  have  deBcribed,  yet  &om  his 
intimate  conneiion  with  the  Company  his  opinion  must  be 
supposed  to  have  great  weight),  having  used  eipressious  as 
strong  as  the  persons  who  have  ever  criminated  Mr.  Hast- 
ings most  for  the  worst  of  bis  crimes  have  ever  used  to 
qualify  and  describe  them,  and  having  ascribed  his  conduct 
to  base  and  sinister  motives,  he  was  bound  upon  that  occa- 
sion to  justify  that  strong  conduct  allowed  to  be  legtd,  and 
charged,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  violent.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
obliged  then  to  produce  something  in  his  justification  r  he 
never  did.  Therefore,  for  all  tho  reasons  assigned  by  him- 
self, drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  prosecution  and  non- 
prosecution,  and  from  opinions  of  lawyers  and  colleagues,  the 
court  of  directors  at  the  same  time  censuring  his  conduct, 
and  strongly  applauding  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  ad- 
verse to  him,  Mr.  Hustings  was,  I  say,  from  thoae  accumu- 
lated circumstances,  bound  to  get  rid  of  the  infamy  of  a  con- 
duct which  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  baae  and 
siniater  motives,  and  which  could  have  no  effect  but  to  con- 
vince men  of  hia  consciousness  that  be  was  guilty.  From  all 
these  circumstances  I  infer,  that  no  man  could  have  endured 
this  load  of  infamy,  and,  to  this  time,  have  given  no  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  unless  for  the  reason  which  this  learned 
counael  gives,  and  which  your  lordships  and  the  world  will 
give,  namely,  bis  conscious  guilt. 
After  leaving  upon  your  minds  that  presumption,  not  to 
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operate  without  proof,  but  to  operate  along  with  the  proof 
(though,  I  take  it,  there  are  some  presumptious  that  go  the 
full  length  of  proof),  I  shall  not  press  it  to  the  length  to 
which  I  think  it  would  go,  but  use  it  only  as  auiiliary,  as- 
sisting, and  compurgatory  of  all  the  other  evidences  that  go 
along  with  it. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  must  come  before 
your  lordships  in  this  buainess.  If  you  find  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  received  the  two  lacks  of  rupees,  then  you  will  find 
that  he  was  guilty,  without  colour  or  pretext  of  any  kind 
whatever,  of  acting  in  violation  of  his  covenant,  of  acting  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  all  the  rules  of  honour  and  con- 
science. If  you  find  that  he  has  taken  the  lack  and  a  half, 
which  he  admits,  but  which  he  justifies  under  the  pretence 
of  an  entertainment,  I  shall  beg  to  say  something  to  your 
lordships  concerning  that  justification. 

The  justification  set  up  is,  that  he  went  up  irom  Calcutta 
to  Moorshedabad,  and  paid  a  visit  of  three  months,  and  that 
there  an  allowance  was  made  to  him  of  £200  a  day  in  lieu 
of  an  entertainment.  Now,  my  lords,  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
determine,  if  there  was  such  a  custom,  whether  or  no  his 
covenant  justifies  his  conformity  with  it.  I  remember  Lord 
Coke,  talking  of  the  Srehon  law  in  Ireland,  says,  it  is  no  law 
but  a  lewd  custom.  A  governor  is  to  conform  himself  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  to  the  stipulations  of  those  that 
employ  him,  and  not  to  the  lewd  customs  of  any  other  coun- 
try :  those  customs  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  If  Mr.  Hastings  was  really  feasted  and 
entertained  with  the  magnificence  of  the  country,  if  there  was 
an  entertainment  of  dancing  girls  brought  out  to  amuse  him 
in  his  leisure  hours,  if  he  was  feasted  with  the  hooka  and 
every  other  luxury,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  him, 
though  I  should  not  justify  a  governor-general  wasting  his 
days  in  that  manner.  But  m  fact  here  was  no  entertainment 
that  could  amount  to  such  a  sum ;  and  he  has  nowhere 
proved  the  existence  of  such  a  custom. 

But  if  such  a  custom  did  exist,  which  I  contend  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  that  custom 
is  capable  of  being  abused  to  the  grossest  eitortion ;  wid 
that  it  was  so  abused,  will  strike  your  lordships'  minds  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  hardly  need  detail  the  circumstances 
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of  it.  What !  £200  to  be  given  to  a  man  for  one  day's  en- 
tertainment P  If  there  is  an  end  of  it  there,  it  ruins  nobody, 
and  cannot  be  supposed,  to  a  great  degree,  to  corrupt  any- 
body ;  but  when  that  entertainment  is  renewed,  day  after 
day,  for  three  months,  it  is  no  longer  a  compliment  to  the 
niHTi,  but  a  great  pecuniaiy  advantage;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  person  giving  it,  a  grievous,  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  and 
dreadfiil  extortion,  tending  to  hinder  the  people  who  give  it, 
not  only  icoia  giving  entertainment,  but  from  having  bread 
to  eat  themselves.  Therefore,  if  any  such  entertainment 
was  customary,  the  cuatoni  was  perverted  by  the  abuse  of  its 
being  continued  for  three  monftis  together.  It  was  longer 
than  Ahasuerus's  feast.  There  is  a  feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  soul ;  but  Mr.  Hastings's  fe^t  was  a  feaat  of  avarice 
and  &  flow  of  money :  no  wonder  he  was  unwilling  to  rise  from 
such  a  table;  he  continuedtoaitatthat  table  for  three  months. 
In  his  covenant  he  is  forbidden  expressly  to  take  any 
allowance  above  £400,  and  forbidden  to  take  any  aUowauce 
above  £100,  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  approba- 
tion of  the  council  to  which  he  belongs : — now,  he  takes 
£16,000,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  but 
without  their  knowledge;  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  human  being :  it  was  kept  bid  in  the  darkest  and  most 
secret  recesses  of  his  own  black  agents  and  confidants,  and 
those  of  Munuy  Begum.  Why  is  it  a  secret  ?  Hospitality, 
generosity,  virtues  of  that  kind,  are  full  of  display ;  there  is 
an  (Btentation,  a  pomp  in  them ;  they  want  to  be  shown  to 
the  world,  not  concealed.  The  coneeiilment  of  acta  of  charity 
is  what  makes  them  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  concealment :  but  acts  of 
corruption  are  kept  secret,  not  to  keep  them  secret  from  the 
©ye  of  Him,  whom  the  person  that  observes  the  secrecy 
does  not  fear,  nor  perhaps  believe  in ;  but  to  keep  them 
secret  from  the  eyes  of  mankind,  whose  opinions  be  does  fear 
in  the  immediate  effect  of  them  and  in  their  future  conse- 

auences.  Therefore,  he  had  but  one  reason  to  keep  this  so 
ark  and  profound  a  secret,  till  it  was  dragged  into  day  in 
spite -of  him ;  he  had  no  reason  to  keep  it  a  secret,  but  his 
blowing  it  was  a  proceeding  that  coula  not  bear  the  li^ht. 
Charity  is  the  only  virtue  that  I  ever  heard  of,  that  derives 
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from  its  retirement  any  part  of  its  lustre ;  tbe  others  require 
to  be  epread  abroad  in  tue  face  of  day.  Such  candles  should 
not  be  bid  under  a  bushel,  and,  like  tbe  illumiuatioss  which 
men  light  up  when  they  mean  to  express  great  joy  and  great 
magmbcence  for  a  great  event,  their  very  splendour  ia  a  part 
of  their  excellence.  "We  upon  our  feasts  light  up  this  whole 
capital  city :  we  in  our  feasts  invite  all  the  world  to  partake 
them.  Mr.  Haetings  feasts  in  tbe  daxk ;  Mr.  Hastings  feasts 
alone ;  Mr.  Hastings  feasta  like  a  wild  beast ;  he  growls  in 
tbe  comer  over  the  dying  and  the  dead,  like  tbe  tigers  of 
that  countay,  who  drag  their  prey  into  the  jungles.  Nobo^ 
knows  of  it  till  he  ia  brought  into  judgment  for  tbe  flock  be 
has  destroyed.  Hie  is  the  entertamment  of  Tantalus ;  it  is 
an  entertainment  &om  which  the  sun  bid  his  light. 

But  was  it  an  entertainment  upon  a  visit?  Was  Mr. 
Hastings  upon  a  visit  p  No ;  he  was  executing  a  commission 
for  the  Company  in  a  village  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  and  by  no  means  upon  a  visit  to  tbe  Nabob.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  ujwjn  something  that  might  be  more 

Eroperly  called  a  mtitation  :  he  came  as  a  heavy  calamity, 
ke  a  famine  or  a  pestilence  on  a  country ;  he  came  there  to 
do  the  severest  act  in  the  world,  as  he  himself  expresses, 
to  take  tbe  bread — literally  the  bread,  from  above  a  thou- 
sand of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
situation  which  no  man  can  hear  of  without  shuddering. 
When  yoa  consider  that,  while  be  was  thus  entertained 
himself,  be  was  famishing  fourteen  hundred  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  you  will  not  conceive  it  to  be  any 
extenuation  of  his  crimes,  that  be  was  there  not  upon  a  visit, 
but  upon  a  duty  the  harshest  that  could  be  executed,  both 
to  the  persons  who  executed  and  the  people  who  suffered 
from  it. 

It  is  mentioned  and  supposed  in  tbe  observations  upon 
this  case,  though  no  ciwumstanees  relative  to  the  person  or 
tbe  nature  of  the  visit  are  stated,  that  this  expense  was 
something  which  be  might  have  charged  to  the  Company, 
and  did  not.  It  is  first  supposed  by  the  learned  couns^ 
who  made  the  observation,  that  it  was  a  public,  allowed,  and 
acknowledged  thing ;  then,  that  he  bad  not  charged  the  Com- 
pany anything  for  it.  I  have  looked  into  that  business:  in 
the  first  place,  I  see  no  such  custom ;  and  if  there  waa  such 
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a  custom,  there  was  the  most  Kbusive  miaemployment  of  it. 
I  find,  that  in  that  year  there  was  paid  from  the  Company's 
cash  account  to  the  Governor's  travelling  charges  (and  he  had 
no  other  journey  at  that  end  of  the  year)  30,000  rupees, 
which  is  about  gE3000;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  waa 
in  the  receipt  of  near  £30,000,  besides  the  nuzzers,  which 
amount  to  several  thousaqd  a  year,  and  that  he  is  allowed 
£3000  by  the  Company  for  bis  travelling  expenses, — ifi  it 
right  to  charge  upon  the  miserable  people,  whom  he  waa  de- 
fraudinz  of  their  oread,  £16,000  for  his  entertainment  P 

I  find  that  there  are  also  other  great  sums  relative  to  the 
expenses  of  the  committee  of  circuit,  which  he  was  upon. 
How  much  of  them  is  applicable  to  liim  I  know  not.  I  ea^, 
that  the  allowance  of  £8000  was  noble  and  liberal ;  for  it 
is  not  above  a  day  or  two's  journey  to  Moorshedabad,  and  by 
hia  taking  his  road  b^  Kissenagore,  be  could  not  be  longer. 
He  had  a  salary  to  hve  upon,  and  he  must  live  somewhere ; 
and  he  was  actnallT  paia  £3000  for  travelling  charges  for 
three  months,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  £12,000  a  year — a 
large  and  abundant  sum. 

If  you  once  admit  tbat  a  man  for  an  entertainment  shall 
take  £16,000,  there  never  will  be  any  bribe,  any  corruption, 
that  may  not  be  justified;  the  corrupt  man  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  a  visit,  and  then  that  very  moment  be  may 
receive  any  stun  under  the  uame  of  this  entertainment ;  that 
moment  his  covenants  are  annulled,  his  bonds  and  obligations 
desta^iyed,  the  act  of  parliament  repealed ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
bribery,  it  is  no  longer  corruption,  it  is  no  longer  peculation ; 
it  is  nothing  but  thanks  for  obhging  inquiriea,  and  a  compli- 
ment according  to  the  mode  of  the  country,  by  which  he 
makes  his  fortune. 

"What  hinders  him  fi^jm  renewing  that  visit  ?  If  you  sup- 
port this  distinction,  you  will  teach  the  Governor- General, 
instead  of  attending  tus  business  at  the  capital,  to  make  jour- 
neys through  the  country,  putting  every  great  man  of  that 
country  onder  the  most  nunous  contributions ;  and  as  this 
custom  is  in  no  manner  confined  to  the  Governor- General, 
but  extends,  as  it  must  upon  that  principle,  to  every  servant 
of  the  Company  in  any  station  whatever,  then,  if  each  of  them 
were  to  receive  an  entertainment,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  greatest  ravage  of  an  hostile  army  could  not  indeed  de> 
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Btrojr  tl>e  county  more  entarelj'  than  the  Companj'a  Benauta 
by  such  visite. 

Your  lordships  will  see  that  there  are  groimda  for  suspi- 
cion, not  supported  with  the  same  evidence,  but  with  e»i- 
dence  of  great  probability,  that  there  was  ajiother  entertain- 
ment giren  at  the  expense  of  another  lack  of  rupees  ;  and 
there  is  also  great  probability  that  Mr.  Hastings  receiTed 
two  lacks  of  rupees,  and  Mr.  Middleton  another  lock.  The 
whole  of  the  iNabob's  revenues  would  hare  been  exhausted 
bj  these  two  men,  if  they  had  staid  there  a  whole  year,  and 
they  staid  three  months,  Hothing  will  be  secured  from  the 
Company's  servants,  so  long  as  they  can  find,  under  this  name 
or  under  pretence  of  any  corrupt  custom  of  the  country,  « 
vicious  excuse  for  this  corrupt  practice.  The  excuse  is  worse 
than  the  thing  itself.  I  leave  it  then  with  your  judgment  to 
decide,  whether  tou  will  or  not  (if  this  justification  comes 
before  you)  estaolish  a  principle,  which  would  put  all  Ben- 
gal in  a  worse  situation  than  an  hostile  army  could  do,  and 
ruin  all  the  Company's  servants  by  sending  them  from  their 
duty  to  go  round  robbing  the  whole  country  under  the  name 
of  enter^dnments. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  done  with  this  first  part ;  namely, 
the  presumption  arising  Iroro  his  refusal  to  make  any  defence, 
on  pretence  that  the  charge  brought  against  him  might  be 
referred  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  from  the  non-performance 
of  his  promise  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  employers :  and 
when  that  pretence  Was  removed,  still  refusing  to  give  that 
satisfaction,  though  suffering  as  he  did  under  a  load  of  in- 
famy and  obloquy,  and  though  urged  to  give  it  by  persons  of 
the  greatest  character.  I  have  stated  this  to  your  lordships 
as  the  strongest  presumption  of  guilt,  and  that  this  presump- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  very  excuse  which  he  fabricated 
for  a  part  of  his  bribes,  when  he  knew  that  the  proof  of 
them  was  irresistible,  and  that  this  excuse  is  a  high  aggrava- 
tion of  his  guilt ;  that  this  excuse  is  not  supported 'by  law, 
that  it  is  not  supported  by  reason,  that  it  does  not  stand  with 
his  covenant,  but  carries  with  it  a  manifest  proof  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  justified  by  any  principle,  custom, 
or  usage  whatever.  My  lords,  I  say  I  luive  done  with  the 
presumption  arising  from  his  conduct  as  it  regarded  the  fact 
■pacifically  ohai^d  against  him,  and  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
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tion  he  Btood  in  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  &om  the  at- 
tempt he  made  to  juBtify  that  conduct.  I  believe  your  lord- 
Bhips  will  think  both  one  and  the  other  strong  preBumptioua 
of  ois  criminality,  and  of  his  knowledge  that  trie  act  Ee  was 
doine  waa  criminal. 

I  have  another  fact  to  lay  before  your  lordships,  which  af- 
fords a  further  presumption  of  his  guilt,  and  which  will  show 
the  mischievous  conaequences  of  it ;  and  I  trust  your  lord- 
ships will  not  blame  me  for  going  a  Httle  into  it.  Your 
loroBhips  know  we  charge,  that  the  appointment  of  Buch  a 
wotDan  B8  Munny  Begum  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Nabob, 
to  the  auperintendency  of  the  civil  justice  of  the  country, 
uid  to  the  representation  of  the  whole  government,  was  made 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  through  this  corrupt  woman 
£16,000  a  year,  the  whole  tattered  remaina  of  the  N'abob's 
grandeur,  might  he  a  prey  to  Mr.  Haatinga ;  it  could  he  for 
no  other.  Now  your  lordships  would  imagine,  that  after 
this,  knowing  he  waa  already  grievoualy  suspected,  he  would 
have  abstained  from  giving  any  further  ground  for  suspicion 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  acta  through  the  same  peraon ; 
as  no  other  reason  could  be  fumiahed  for  auch  acta,  done  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  order  of  his  Buperiors,  but  that  he 
was  actuated  by  the  influence  of  bribery.  Your  lordships 
would  imagine,  that  when  thia  Munny  Begum  was  removed 
upon  a  charge  of  corruption,  Mr,  Hastings  would  have  left 
her  quiet  in  tranquil  obscurity,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
have  attempted  to  elevate  her  into  a  situation  which  furn-  ■ 
ished  against  himself  so  much  disgrace  and  obloquy,  and 
concerning  which  he  atood  charged  with  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive act  of  bribeiT.  Your  lordships  well  know,  that  upon 
the  deposition  of  that  great  magistrate,  Mahomed  Besa  Kh&n, 
thia  woman  waa  appointed  to  supply  his  place.  The  Govem- 
or-Qeneral  and  council  (the  majority  of  them  being  then 
Sir  John  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  !Mr,  Francis)  ha/ 
made  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the  time,  until  they 
should  be  authoriied  to  fill  up  the  place  in  a  proper  manner. 
Soon  after  there  came  from  Europe  a  letter  expreasing  the 
satisfaction  which  the  court  of  directora  had  rec^ved  in  the 
acquittal  of  Mahomed  Eeza  KhSn,  eipreasing  a  regard  for 
his  character,  a  high  opinion  of  hia  abilities,  and  a  great 
disposition  to  make  him  some  recompense  for  his  extreme 
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Buffering ;  and  accordingly  they  ordered  that  he  Bhoold  be 
again  employed.  Having  no  exact  Ideas  of  the  state  of 
employments  in  that  country,  they  made  a  mistake  in  the 
specific  employment  for  which  they  named  him ;  for  being 
a  Mahomedan,  and  the  head  of  the  Mahomedans  in  that 
country,  he  was  named  to  an  office  which  must  be  held  by 
a  Gentoo.  But  the  majority  I  have  juat  named,  who  never 
endeavoured  by  any  haae  and  delusive  means  to  fly  from  tbeir 
duty,  or  not  to  exeente  it  at  all  because  they  were  desired 
to  execute  it  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  not  execute  it, 
followed  the  spirit  of  the  order  ;  and  finding  that  Mahomed 
£eza  Khin,  before  his  impriaonment  and  tnal,  had  been  in 
possession  of  another  employment,  they  followed  the  spirit 
of  the  instructions  of  the  directors,  and  replaced  him  in 
that  employment ;  hj  which  means  there  was  an  end  pat 
to  the  government  of  Munny  Begum  :  the  country  reverted 
to  its  natural  state,  and  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  country 
were  placed  in  the  first  situations  in  it.  The  seat  of  judi- 
cature was  filled  with  wisdom,  gravity,  and  learning,  and 
Munny  Begum  sunk  into  that  situation  into  which  a  woman 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  practices  that  she  had  bean 
engaged  in  naturaUy  would  sii^  at  her  time  of  life.  Hr. 
Hastings  resisted  this  appointment.  He  trifled  with  the 
Company's  orders  on  account  of  the  letter  of  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  disobey  the  spirit  of  them.  However,  the  ma- 
t'ority  overbore  him;  they  put  Mahomed  Beza  EhSn  into 
lis  former  situation,  and  ae  a  proof  and  seal  to  the  honour 
and  virtue  of  their  character,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  sus- 
picion that  they  had  any  corrupt  motive  for  this  conduct. 
They  were  odious  to  many  of  the  India  House  here ;  thej' 
were  odious  to  that  corrupt  influence  which  had  begun  and 
was  going  on  to  ruin  India.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this  odium, 
they  gave  the  appointment  to  Mahomed  Beza  Khdn,  be- 
cause -the  act  contained  in  itself  its  own  justification.  Mr. 
Hastings  made  a  violent  protest  against  it,  and  resisted  it  to 
the  best  of  hia  power,  always  in  favour  of  Munny  Begum,  ai 
your  lordships  will  see.  Mr.  Hastings  sent  thia  protest  to 
the  directors ;  but  the  directors,  as  soon  as  the  case  came 
before  them,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  praised  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council.  Sir  John  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  for  the  wise  and  honourable  part  they  had 
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taken  upon  the  occaeion,  hy  obeying  the  epirit  and  not  the 
letter ;  commended  the  act  they  had  done ;  confirmed  Ma- 
homed Be£a  Khftn  ia  hia  place ;  and  to  preyent  that  great 
Q  from  being  any  longer  the  sport  of  lortune,  any  longer 


the  play  of  avarice  between  corrupt  governors  and  dancing 
girls,  they  gave  him  the  pledged  faith  of  tlie  Company  that 
he  should  remain  in  that  office  as  long  as  hie  conduct  deserved 


their  protection ;  it  was  a  good  and  an  honourable  tenure. 

My  lordtf,  soon  afterwarda  there  happened  two  lamentable 
deaths,  first  of  Colonel  Monson,  afterwarda  of  General 
Clavering.  Thus  Mr.  Haatinga  was  set  loose ;  there  was  an 
inspection  and  a  watch  upon  his  conduct,  and  no  more. 
He  was  then  juat  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  had 
stood  in  1772.  What  does  be  do  ?  Even  just  what  he  did 
ia  1772.  He  deposes  Mahomed  Beza  Khan,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Company's  orders,  notwithstanding  their  pledged 
&ith ;  he  tuniB  him  out,  and  makes  a  distribution  of  two 
lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  aalary  of  that  great  mans- 
trate,  in  the  manner  I  will  now  show  your  lordships.  He 
made  an  arrangement  consisting  of  three  main  parts ;  the 
first  was  with  regard  to  the  women,  the  next  with  regard  to 
the  ma^stracy,  the  last  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  state  of 
the  household. 

The  first  person  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Hastings  was 
Munny  Begum,  and  he  gave  her,  not  out  of  that  part  of  the 
Nabob's  allowance  which  was  to  support  the  seraglio,  but 
out  of  the  allowance  of  this  very  magistrate,  just  as  if  such 
a  thing  had  been  done  here  out  of  the  salary  of  a  lord  chan- 
cellor or  a  lord  chief  juBtice,^-out  of  the  two  lacks  and  a 
half  of  rupees,  that  ia,  about  £24,000  or  £25,000  a  year,  he 
ordered  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  Munny  Begnm  of 
72,000  rupees  per  annum,  or  £7200  a  year ;— for  the  Nabob'a 
own  mother,  whom  he  thrust,  as  usual,  into  a  subordinate 
situation,  he  made  an  tJlowance  of  £3000 ;  to  the  Suddep- 
ul-Uuk  Eh^,  which  is,  translated  into  Ihigheh,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  he  allowed  the  same  sum  that  he  did  to  the 
dancing  girl  (which  was  very  liberal  in  him,  and  I  am  rather 
aetonishMl  to  find  it),  namely,  £7200  a  year.  And  who  do 
you  think  was  the  next  public  officer  he  appointed  f  It  was 
the  Bajab  Goordass,  the  son  of  Tf  uudcomar,  and  whose  testi- 
mony he  haa  attempted  both  before  and  since  this  occasion  to 
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weaken.  To  him,  however,  be  gave  an  employmeot  of 
£6000  B  year,  aa  if  to  make  through  the  son  aome  compens- 
atioD  to  the  mameB  of  the  father.  And  in  this  manner  tie 
diatributea  with  a  vild  and  liberal  profueion,  between  tnagis- 
trates  and  dancing  gu'K  tbe  whole  apoil  of  Mahomed  Braa 
Khan,  notwithetandiog  the  Company's  direct  and  pofritive 
aBSurance  given  to  him.  Everything  waa  done  at  the  same 
time  to  put,  aa  it  waa  before,  into  the  handa  of  thia  dancing 
girl  the  miaerable  ^Nabob's  whole  family ;,  and  that  tbe  fund 
lor  corruption  might  be  large  enough,  he  did  not  take  tbe 
money  for  this  dancing  girl  out  of  the  Nabob's  separate  reT»- 
nue,  of  which  he  and  the  dancing  girl  had  the  private  diapoea] 
between  tbem.  Kow,  upoa  what  pretence  did  he  d^  all 
this  P  The  Nabob  had  represented  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he 
waa  now  of  age ;  that  be  was  an  independent  soveceign  prince ; 
that  being  independent  and  sovereign  in  hia  situation,  and 
being  of  mil  age,  he  had  a  right  to  manage  his  own  concema 
himself;  and  therefore  he  desired  to  he  admitted  to  that 
management:  and  indeed,  my  lords,  ostensibly,  and  supposing 
him  to  have  been  this  independent  prince,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany bad  no  authority,  or  had  never  exercised  any  authority 
over  him  through  Mr.  Hastings,  there  might  be  a  good  deal 
said  in  favour  of  this  request.  But  what  was  the  real  state  of 
the  case  P  The  Nabob  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  Hunny  Begum;  and  you  will  find  upon  producing  the 
correspondence,  that  he  confessea  that  ahe  waa  the  ultimate 
object  and  end  of  this  request. 

I  think  this  correspondence,  wherein  a  son  is  made  to  peti- 
tion  in  his  own  name  for  the  elevation  of  a  dancing  girt  his 
step-mother,  above  himself  and  everybody  else,  wiU  appear  to 
your  lordships  such  a  curiosity  as,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  state  correspondence  of  the  whole  world.  The  Nabob 
b^ins  thus  ; — "  The  eseelleney  of  that  policy  by  which  her 
Highness  tbe  Begum  (meaning  Munny  Begum)  (may  her 
shadow  be  far  extended)  formerly,  during  the  time  of  her 
administration,  transacted  the  aSairs  of  the  nizamut  in  the 
very  beat  and  most  advantageous  manner,  waa,  by  means  of 
the  delusions  of  enemies,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
friends,  hidden  from  me.  Having  lately  seriously  reflected 
on  my  own  afbirs,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the  effeot  of 
maternal  afiection,  was  highly  proper,  and  for  my  interest ; 
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Kud  that  except  the  said  Begum  is  agaiu  mveHted  with  the 
administration,  the  regulation  and  proaperitj  of  this  family, 
which  is  in  fact  her  owii,caimot  he  effected.  For  this  cause, 
from  the  time  of  her  suapension  until  now,  I  have  passed  my 
time,  and  do  so  still,  in  great  trouhle  and  uneasiness,  ^s  ml 
afiaiTB,  and  particularly  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this 
liuaily,  depend  on  your  pleasure,  I  now  trouhle  jou  in  hopes 
that  you,  likewise  concurring  in  this  point,  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  write  in  fit  and  proper  terms  to  her  Highness  the  Begum, 
that  she  will  always,  as  formerly,  employ  her  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  nizamut  and  the  offairo  of  this  lamily." 
This  letter,  my  lords,  was  received  upon  the  23rd  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  your  lordships  may  observe  two  things  in  it ;  first, 
that  some  way  or  other  this  Nabob  had  been  (as  the  feet  was) 
made  to  express  his  desire  of  being  released  from  bis  subjec- 
tion to  the  Munny  Begum ;  but  that  now  he  had  got  new 
lights,  all  the  misU  are  gone  ;  and  he  now  finds,  that  Munny 
Begum  is  not  only  the  fittest  person  to  govern  him,  but  the 
whole  country.  This  young  man,  whose  incapacity  is  stated 
and  never  denied  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  Lord  Uomwallis, 
and  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  who  know  him,  begins  to 
be  chfumed  with  tbe  excellency  of  the  policy  of  Muimy  Be- 
gum. Such  is  his  violent  impatience,  such  the  impossibiUty 
of  his  existing  an  hour  but  under  the  government  of  Munny 
Begum,  that  he  writes  again  on  tbe  25th  of  August  (he  had 
reaUv  the  impatience  of  a  loverV  and  within  five  days  after- 
waros  writes  again,  so  impatienx,  so  anxious,  and  jealous  is 
thia  young  man  to  be  put  under  the  government  of  an  old 
dancmg  woman.  He  is  a&aid  lest  Mr.  Hastings  should  im- 
agine that  some  sinister  influence  had  prevailed  upon  him 
in  BO  natural  and  proper  a  request.  He  says,  "  Knowing  it 
for  my  interest  and  advantage  that  the  administration  of 
the  t^mrs  of  the  nizamut  should  be  restored  to  her  Highness 
the  Munny  Begum,  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  my 
request,  that,  regarding  my  situation  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
you  will  approve  of  this  measure.  I  am  credibly  inform- 
ed that  some  one  of  my  enemies,  ftwm  selfish  views,  has, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  oversetting  this  measure,  written  you  that 
the  said  Begum  procured  from  me  by  artifice  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  on  this  subject.  This  causes  me  the  greatest  as- 
toniahment.    Please  to  consider,  that  artifice  and  delusion 
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are  confined  to  cheats  and  impostors,  and  can  never  proceed 
&om  a.  person  of  such  exalted  rank,  who  is. the  head  and 
patron  of  all  the  family  of  the  deceased  NaE)ph,^j  fether; 
and  that  to  be  deluded,  being  a  proof  of  weotu^iAa  and  folly, 
can  have  no  relation  to  me,  except  the  inrentpr  ^f  this  report 
considers  me  as  void  of  understanding,  and  baa.  represented 
me  to  the  gentlemen  as  a  blockhead  and  an  idiot.  God 
knows  how  harshly  such  expressions  appear  to  me ;  but  as 
the  truth  or  falsehood  has  not  jet  been  fully  ascertained,  I 
have  therefore  suspended  my  demand  of  satisfaction.  Should 
it  be  true,  be  so  kmd  as  to  inform  me  of  it,  that  the  person 
may  be  made  to  answer  for  it."  My  lords,  here  is  a  reiy 
proper  demand ;  the  Nabob  is  astonished  at  the  suspicion 
that  such  a  woman  as  Munny  Begum,  whose  trade  in  youth 
had  been  delusion,  should  be  capable  of  deluding  anybody. 
Astonishing  it  certainly  was  that  a  woman  who  had  been  a 
deluder  in  youth,  should  be  suspected  to  be  the  same  in  old 
age;  and  that  he,  a  young  man,  should  be  subject  to  her 
artifices; — "they  must  suspect  me  to  be  a  ereat  blockhead," 
he  says,  "if  a  man  of  mv  rank  is  to  be  deluded."  There 
he  forgot  that  it  is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  great  men  to  be 
cheated,  to  be  deluded,  much  m(»e  than  other  persons:  but 
he  thought  it  so  impossible  in  the  case  of  Munny  Begum, 
that  he  says,  "  produce  me  the  trutor  that  could  suppose  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  deluded,  when  I  call  for  this  woman  as 
the  governor  of  the  country.  I  demand  satisfaction."  I 
rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  inform  him  who  it 
was  that  had  reported  ho  gross  and  improbable  a  tale,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  the  fiiry  of  the  Nabob. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  absolutely  besieged  by  him ;  for  he  re- 
ceives another  letter  upon  the  3rd  of  September.  Here  are 
four  letters  following  one  another  quick  as  post  expresses 
with  homa  sounding  before  them.  "  Oh,  I  die,  I  perish,  I 
sink,  if  Munny  Begum  is  not  put  into  the  government  of  the 
country.  I  therefore  desire  to  have  her  put  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country ;  and  that  you  will  not  keep  me  longer 
in  this  painful  suspense,  but  wiU  be  kindly  pleased  to  write 
immediately  to  the  Munny  Begum,  that  she  take  on  heiaelf 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  nieamut,  which  is,  in 
iact,  her  own  femily,  without  the  interference  of  any  other 
person  whatever ;  by  this  you  will  give  me  complete  satiafac- 
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tion."     Here  is  a  cotreBpondence  more  like  an  amorooB  than 

a  state  correspondence.  What  is  this  man  so  eager  about, 
what  in  Buch  a  rage  about,  that  he  cannot  endure  the  smallest 
delay  of  the  post  with  common  patience — why,  1^  this  old 
woman  (who  is  not  his  mother,  and  with  whom  he  had  no 
other  tie  of  blood)  should  not  be  made  miatresB  of  himself 
and  the  whole  eountry !  However,  in  a  very  few  months  after- 
wards he  himself  is  appointed  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  go- 
venmient ;  and  you  may  eaaily  judge  %  the  preceding  letters 
who  was  to  govern.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  your  lordships' 
judgment  to  attempt  to  prove  who  was  to  govern,  after  he 
had  desired  to  put  the  whole  government  of  affairs  into  the 
handa  of  Munny  Begum.  Now,  Munny  B^um  having  ob- 
tained this  salary,  and  being  invested  with  this  authority,  and 
made  in  effect  the  total  and  entire  governor  of  the  country, 
as  I  have  proved  by  the  Nabob's  letters,  let  us  see  the  con- 
aequencea  of  it;  and  then  I  desire  to  know  whether  your 
lordships  can  believe  tbat  in  all  this  haste,  which,  in  fact,  is 
Mr.  Haatinga's  haste  and  impatience  (for  we  shall  prove 
tbat  the  !Nabob  never  did  or  could  take  a  step  but  by  his  im- 
mediate orders  and  directions), — whether  your  lordships  can 
believe  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  incur  all  the  odium  attend- 
ii^  Buch  transactions,  unlesa  he  had  some  corrupt  consider- 
ation. 

iij  lords.  Ten  soon  after  these  appointments  were  made, 
consisting  of  Munny  Begum  at  the  head  of  the  affaii^,  the 
lord  chief  justice  under  her  and  under  her  direction,  xaA 
Bajah  GoordpsB  as  steward  of  the  household,  the  first  thing 
we  hear  is,  just  what  your  lordships  eipect  to  hear  upon  sucE 
a  case,  that  this  unfortunate  chief  justice,  who  was  a  man 
undoubtedly  of  but  a  poor,  low  disposition,  but  I  believe  a 
perfectly  honest,  perfectly  well-intentioned  man,  found  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  him  to  execute  his  office  under  the  di- 
rection of  Munny  Begum  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
September  following,  ne  sends  a  complaint  to  Mr.  Hastings 
— "  That  certain  bad  men  had  gained  an  ascendentrf  over 
the  Nabob's  temner,  by  whose  instigation  he  acts."  After 
complaining  of  tne  slights  he  receives  from  the  Kabob,  he 
adds,  "thus  they  cause  the  Nabob  to  treat  me,  sometimes  with 
indignity,  at  others  with  kindness,  just  as  they  think  proper 
to  advise  him :    their  view  ia,  tbat  by  compelling  me  to  dis- 
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pleasure  at  such  unworthy  treatment,  they  ma.y  force  me 
either  to  relinquish  my  etation,  or  to  join  with  them,  and  act 
by  their  advice,  and  appoint  creatures  of  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  different  offices,  from  which  they  might  draw  pro- 
fit to  themselves."  This  is  followed  by  another  letter,  in 
which  he  showa  who  those  corrupt  men  were  that  had  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Nabob's  temper — namely,the  eunuchs 
of  Munny  Begum;  one  of  them  her  direct  instrument  in 
bribeiy  with  Mr.  Hastings. '  What  you  would  expect  from 
such  a  state  of  things  accordingly  happened.  lE^rything 
in  the  course  of  justice  waa  confounded  j  all  official  responsi- 
bility destroyed ;  and  nothing  but  a  scene  of  forgeiy,  pecula- 
tion, and  knavery  of  every  kind  and  description  prevailed 
through  the  country,  and  totally  disturbed  all  order  and  jus- 
tice in  it.  He  says,  "  The  Begum's  ministers  before  my  arrival, 
with  the  advice  of  their  counsellors,  caused  the  Nabob  to  si^ 
a  receipt,  iu  consequence  of  which  they  received  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  near  50,000  rupees,  in  the  naroepf  the  officers  of 
the  adawlut,  foujdarry,  &c.,  from  the  Company's  circar;  and 
having  drawn  up  an  account  current  in  the  manner  they 
wished,  they  got  the  Nabob  to  signit,  and  then  sent  it  to  me." 
In  the  same  letter  he  asserts,  "that  these  people  have  the 
Nabob  entirely  in  their  power." 

My  lords,  you  see  here  Mr.  Hastings  enabling  the  corrupt 
eunuchs  of  this  wicked  old  woman  to  draw  upon  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  at  their  pleasure,  under  forged  papers  of  the 
Nabob,  for  just  such  monies  as  they  please,  under  the  name 
and  pretence  of  giving  it  to  the  officers  of  justice,  but  which 
they  distribute  among  themselves  as  they  think  fit.  This 
complaint  was  soon  followed  by  another,  and  they  fiimish, 
first,  the  strongest  presumptive  proof  of  the  corrupt  motives 
of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and,  secondly,  they  show  the  horrible  mis- 
chievous effects  of  his  conduct  upon  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  the  first  complaint,  Mr.  Hastings  di- 
rects this  independent  Nabob  not  to  concern  himsell'  any 
longer  with  the  foujdarry.  The  Nabob,  who  had  before  de- 
clared that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  offices  belonged  to 
him,  and  was  to  be  executed  by  himself,  or  under  his  orders, 
instantly  obeys  Mr.  Hastings,  and  declares  he  will  nol  inter* 
fere  in  the  business  of  the  courts  any  more.  Tour  lordshipi 
will  observe  further,  that  the  complaint  is  not  against  the 
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Nabob,  but  agamat  the  creatares  and  the  menial  HervantB  of 
Munny  Begxim,  and  yet  it  is  the  Nabob  he  forbids  to  inter- 
fere in  this  businefls ;  of  the  others  he  takes  no  notice  ;  and 
this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  corrupt  dealings  of  Mr.  Hastings 
with  this  woman. — When  the  whole  country  was  fallen  into 
coniusian  under  the  administration  of  this  woman  and  under 
her  corrupt  ministers,  men  baee-bom  and  employed  in  the 
basest  offices  (the  men  of  the  household  traia  of  the  women 
of  nutk  in  that  county  are  of  that  description),  he  writes  to 
the  Nabob  again,  and  himself  confesses  the  mischiefs  that 
had  arisen  &om  his  corrupt  arrangements. 

"  At  your  Excellency's  request,  I  sent  Sudder-ul-Huk 
EJi&n  to  take  on  him  the  admuustration  of  the  affaire  of  the 
adawlut  and  phouadarry,  and  hoped  by  that  means  not  only 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  your  Excellency,  but  that 
through  hiB  abOities  and  experience  these  affairs  would  have 
been  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  have  secured  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  and 
it  ia  with  the  greatest  concern  I  leam  that  this  measure  is  so 
far  from  being  attended  with  the  expected  advantages,  that 
the  afEairs  both  of  the  phousdany  and  adawlut  are  in  the 

freateet  confusion  imaginable,  and  daily  robberies  and  mur- 
ers  are  perpetrated  throughout  the  country.  This  is  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  authority  in  the  person 
appomted  to  superintend  tbem.  I  therefore  addressed  your 
Excellency  on  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  affairs  in 
question,  and  of  the  necessity  of  lodging  full  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  chosen  to  administer  them.  In  reply 
to  which  your  Excellency  expressed  sentiments  coincident 
with  mine.  Notwithstanding  which,  your  dependants  and 
people,  actuated  by  selfish  and  avaricious  views,  have  by 
their  interference  so  impeded  the  business,  as  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  a  state  of  confusion,  from  which  nothing 
can  retrieve  it  but  an  unlimited  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent.  I  therefore  request  that  your  Excellency 
will  give  the  strictest  injunctions  to  all  your  dependants  not 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  matter  relative  to  the 
a&irs  of  the  adawlut  and  phousdarry ;  and  that  you  will 
yourself  relinquish  all  interference  therein,  and  leave  them 
entirely  to  the  management  of  Sudder-ul-Huk  EMn.    This 
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ia  absolutely  neceaauy  to  restore  the  eoimtiy  to  a  state  at 
tMnquiUitf." 

My  JorJfl,  what  evidence  do  we  produce  to  your  lordshijn 
of  the  consequencee  of  i/tr.  Haatings'B  corrupt  measures?— 
Hifl  own.  He  here  gives  you  the  state  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  thrown  by  the  criminal  interference  of  the  wicked 
woman  whom  he  had  established  in  power,  totally  aupe^ 
sedii^  the  regular  judicial  authority  of  the  country,  &nd 
throwing  everything  into  confusion. — As  usual,  there  is  such 
irregularity  in  hie  conduct,  and  hia  crimes  are  so  multiplied, 
that  all  the  contrivances  of  ingenuity  are  unable  to  cover 
them ;  now  and  then  he  comes  and  betrays  himself;  and 
here  he  confesses  to  you  hia  own  weakness  and  the  effects  of 
hia  own  corruption  ; — he  had  appointed  Munny  Begum  to 
this  o£Bce  of  power,  he  dare  not  say  a  word  to  her  upon  her 
abuse  of  it,  hut  he  lays  the  whole  upon  the  Kabob.  When 
the  chief  justice  complains  that  these  crimes  were  the  con- 
sequence of  Munny  Begum's  interference,  and  were  com- 
mitted by  her  creatures,  why  did  he  not  say  to  the  Nsbob, 
the  Begum  muat  not  interfere  ;  the  Begum's  eunucba  must 
not  interfere  P  He  dared  not ;  because  rtiat  woman  had  con- 
cealed all  the  bribea  but  one  from  public  notice  to  gratiff 
him ;  ahe  and  Tatibar-Ali-Khtln,  her  minister,  who  had  ws 
principal  share  in  this  destruction  of  justice  and  perretsiou 
of  all  the  principal  functions  of  government,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  discover  the  whole.  1^.  Hastings  was  obliged,  in 
Gonseijuence  of  that  concealment,  to  support  her  and  to  sup- 
port bun.  Every  evil  principle  was  at  work.  He  bought  a 
mercenary  silence  to  pay  the  same  back  to  them.  It  wu 
a  wicked  silence,  the  concealment  of  their  common  guilt 
There  was  at  once  a  corrupt  gratitude  operating  mutually  by 
a  corrupt  influence  on  both,  and  a  corrupt  fear  infiuencing 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  put 
an  end  to  this  scene  of  disorder  and  confusion,  bought  at  the 
expense  of  £24,000  a  year  to  the  Company.  Tou  will  here- 
after see  what  use  he  makes  of  the  evidence  of  Tatibar-Ali* 
Khln  and  of  this  woman  fur  concealiDg  their  guilt. 

Your  lordships  will  observe,  that  the  virtuoua  majori^i 
whose  reign  was  but  short,  and  two  of  whom  died  of  grief 
and  vexation  under  the  impedimenta  which  they  n:«t  with 
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from  the  corruptionB  and  oppoeitiong  of  Mr.  Haettngs  (their 
indirect  murderer ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  the  world  that 
their  hearts  were  thus  broken),  put  their  conduct  out  of  all 
Buspicion.  For  they  ordered  an  exact  account  to  be  kept  by 
Maliotned  Eeza  Khau ;  though,  certainly,  if  any  person  in 
the  coimtiy  could  be  trusted,  he,  upon  hiB  character,  might ; 
bat  they  did  not  truBt  him,  becauBe  they  knew  the  Company 
did  not  suffer  them  to  trust  any  man ;  they  ordered  an  exact 
account  to  be  kept  t^  him  of  the  Nabob's  espenaea,  which 
finally  must  be  tbe  Company's  expenses ;  they  ordered  the 
account  to  be  sent  down  yearly  to  be  controlled,  if  neces- 
sary, whilst  the  means  of  control  existed.  What  was  Mr. 
Hastin^'s  conduct  F  He  did  not  give  the  persons  whom  he 
appointed  any  order  to  produce  any  account,  though  their 
character  and  circumstances  were  such  as  made  an  account 
ten  thousand  times  more  necessary  &om  them  than  from 
those  jrom  whom  it  bad  been  in  former  times  by  the  Com- 
pany strictly  exacted.  So  that  bis  not  ordering  any  account 
to  be  given  of  the  money  that  was  to  be  expended  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  was  in 
piirsuance  of  his  old  system  of  bribery,  and  that  he  main- 
tained her  in  office,  to  the  subversion  of  public  justice,  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing,  and  of  continuing  in  the  practice  of 
robbing,  the  country. 

But  though  this  continued  longer  than  was  for  the  good 
of  the  countrr,  yet  it  did  not  continue  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively long ;  because  the  court  of  directors,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  this  iniquitous  appointment,  which  glared  upon  them 
in  all  the  light  of  its  inramy,  imoiediately  wrote  the  strong- 
est, the  most  decided,  and  the  most  peremptory  censure  upon 
him,  attributing  bis  acts,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  same 
causes  to  which  I  attribute  them.  As  a  proof  that  the  court 
of  directors  saw  the  thing  in  the  very  light  in  which  I  re> 
present  it  to  your  lordsliipa,  and  indeed  in  which  every  one 
mutit  see  it,  you  will  find  that  they  reprobate  all  his  idle 
excuses ;  that  they  reprobate  all  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  that 
they  consider  everything  to  have  been  done,  not  by  the 
Kabob,  but  by  himself;  that  the  object  of  the  appointment 
of  Munny  Begum'  was  money,  tmd  that  the  consequence  of 
that  appointment  was  the  robbery  of  the  Nabob's  treasury. 
"  We  Dv  no  means  approve  your  late  proceedings,  on  the  ap- 
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plioation  of  the  Nabob  Mobareck  ul  Dowlah,  for  tbe  > 
of  the  naib  eoubabcUr.  The  requisition  of  Mobareck  nl 
Dowlsh  was  improper  and  unfriendly;  because  he  most 
have  known  that  tne  late  appointment  of  Mahomed  Beia 
KhAn  to  the  office  of  naib  soubahdar  had  been  marked  irith 
the  Company's  special  approbation ;  and  that  the  coart  of 
directors  had  assured  them  of  their  favour,  so  long  as  s  firm 
attachment  to  the  Company's  interest  and  a  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  station  should  render  him  worthy  of 
their  protection.  "We  therefore  repeat  our  declaration,  that  to 
require  the  dismission  of  a  prime  minister  thus  circum- 
stanced, without  producing  the  smallest  proof  of  his  infidelity 
to  the  Company,  or  venturing  to  charge  him  with  one  instance 
of  mal-admmistration  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  was 
improper,  and  inconsistent  with  the  friendship  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Nabob  ofBengal  and  the  Company."  And  further 
on  they  say — "  The  Nabob  having  intimat«d  that  he  had 
repeatedly  stated  the  trouble  and  uneasiness  which  he  had 
suffered  from  the  naibehip  of  the  nisamut  being  vested  in 
Mahomed  Seza  KhfLn,  we  observe  one  of  the  members  of 
your  board  desired  the  Nabob's  repeated  letters  on  the  subject 
might  be  read ;  but  this  reasonable  request  was  orernued, 
on  a  plea  of  saving  the  board's  time,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  admit  as  a  sufficient  objection.  The  Nabob's  letters 
of  the  25th  and  30tb  August,  of  the  3rd  September,  and  17th 
November,  leave  us  no  doubt  of  the  true  design  of  this  extra- 
ordinary buainess  being  to  bring  forward  Munny  Begum,  and 
again  to  invest  her  with  improper  power  and  influence,  not- 
withstanding our  former  declaration  that  so  great  a  part  of 
the  Nabob's  allowance  had  been  embezzled  or  misapplied 
under  her  superintendence." 

At  present,  I  do  not  think  it  neuessary,  because  it  would 
be  doing  more  than  enough,  it  would  be  slaying  the  slain, 
to  show  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hastings's  motives  were  in 
acting  against  the  sense  of  the  East-India  Company,  ap- 
pointed by  on  act  of  parliament  to  control  him  ;  that  he  did 
it  for  a  corrupt  purpose ;  that  all  his  pretences  were  false 
and  fraudulent,  and  that  he  had  his  own  corrupt  views  in  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding.  But,  in  the  statement  which  I 
have  given  of  tnis  matter,  I  beg  your  lordships  to  observe  the 
instruments  with  which  Mr.  Hastings  acts.     The  great  men 
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of  that  country,  and  particularly  the  aoubahdar  himself,  the 
Nabob,  are  and  is  in  so  eqviiTOcal  a  situation,  that  it  afforded 
him  two  bolting  holes,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reeiat  the 
authority  of  the  Cotapany,  and  exercise  an  arbitraiy  authority 
of  hia  own ;  for,  though  the  Nabob  has  the  titles  of  high  sotb- 
reiguty,  be  is  the  lowest  of  all  dependants;  he  appears  to  be 
the  master  of  the  country ;  he  is  a  pensioner  of  the  Com- 
pany's government. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  wants  him  to  obey  and  answer  his 
corrupt  pm^oses,  he  finds  him  in  the  character  of  a  pen- 
sioner :  when  he  wants  his  authority  to  support  him  in  op- 
position to  the  authority  of  the  Company,  immediately  be 
inrests  him  with  high  sovereign  powers ;  and  be  dare  not  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  the  Company  for  fear  of  doing  some  act 
that  will  make  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Ood  and  man.  We 
see  how  he  appointed  all  officers  for  him,  and  forbade  his  in- 
terference in  ^  affairs.  When  the  Company  see  the  impro- 
priety and  the  guilt  of  these  acts,  and  order  him  to  rescind 
them,  and  appomt  again  Mahomed  Beza  Eh&n,  he  declares 
he  will  not :  that  he  cannot  do  it  in  justice,  but  that  he  will 
consent  to  send  him  the  order  of  the  Company,  but  without 
backing  it  with  any  order  of  the  board;  which,  supposing 
even  there  had  been  no  private  communication,  was  m  other 
words  commanding  him,  to  disobey  it.  So  this  poor  man, 
who  a  short  time  before  was  at  tiie  feet  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  a  pageant,  and  swore  in 
a  court  of  justice  that  he  was  but  a  pageant,  and  followed 
that  affidavit  with  long  declarations  in  council,  that  he  was  a 
pageant  in  sovereignty,  and  ought  in  pohcy  ever  to  be  held 
out  as  such, — this  man  he  sets  up  in  opposition  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  re&ses  to  appoint  Mahomed  Beza  Khan  to  the 
office  which  was  guarantied  to  him  by  the  express  faith  of  the 
Company,  pledged  to  hia  support.  Will  any  man  tell  me 
tfaat  this  resistance,  under  such  base  though  plausible  pre- 
tences, could  spring  Irom  any  other  cause  than  a  resolution 
of  persisting  systematicaUr  in  his  course  of  corruption  and 
bribery  through  Munny  Begum  P 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  that  puts  this  in  a 
stronger  light ;  he  apposes  the  Nabob's  mock  authoritr  to 
the  authority  of  the  Company ;  and  leaves  Mahomed  Seza 
Kh&a  unemployed,  because,  as  be  says,  he  cannot  in  justice 
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execute  orders  from  the  Company  (though  they  are  his  im- 
doubted  masters),  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Kabob.  Ton 
see  what  the  rights  of  the  Nabob  were :  the  rights  of  the 
Nabob  were  to  be  governed  by  Mimny  B^um  and  her 
BcaudalouB  minieterB.  But,  however,  we  now  see  him  exalted 
to  be  an  independent  Bovereign ;  he  defies  the  Company  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  and  their  treasury  ;  that  name,  that 
makee  all  India  shake,  vas  defied  by  one  of  its  pensionen. 
My  lords,  human  greatness  is  an  unstable  thing.  This  man, 
so  suddenly  exalted,  was  as  soon  depressed ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  depression  is  as  curious  as  that  of  his  esaltati<Hi 
by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  will  tend  to  show  you  the  man  most 
clearly. — Mr.  Fraacis,  whose  conduct  all  along  was  directed 
by  no  other  principles  than  those  which  were  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  adopted  by  himself  and  his  virtuous  colleagues, 
namely,  an  entire  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
who  constantly  had  opposed  Mr.  Hastings  upon  principles  of 
honour,  and  principles  of  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Company,  under  which  he  acted,  had  never  contended  for 
any  one  thing,  in  any  way,  or  in  any  instance,  but  obedience 
to  them,  and  had  constantly  asserted  that  Mahomed  Eesa 
Khfln  ought  to  be  put  into  employment.  Mr.  Hastings  is 
constantly  opposed  him ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  for  it  was, 
that  it  was  against  the  direct  rights  of  the  Nabob ;  and  that 
they  were  rigbte  so  sacred,  that  they  could  not  be  infringed 
even  by  the  sovereign  authorify  of  the  Company  ordering  him 
to  do  it.  He  had  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  least  subtrac- 
tion of  the  Nabob's  nght,  that,  though  express^  commanded 
hj  the  court  of  directors,  he  would  not  suffer  Mahomed  Beta 
KhSn  to  be  invested  with  his  office  under  the  Company's  au- 
thority. The  Nabob  was  too  sovereign— too  supreme  for 
him  to  do  it :  but  such  is  the  fate  of  human  grandeur,  that 
a  whimsical  event  reduced  the  Nabob  to  hia  state  of  pageant 

Xin,  and  made  him  the  mere  subject  of— you  will  see 
>m.  Mr.  Hastings  found  he  was  so  embarrassed  by  bis 
disobedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of  the  Company,  and 
by  the  various  wild  projects  he  had  formed,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him,  even  though  he  had  a  majority  in  the 
council,  to  gain  over  at  any  price  Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Francis, 
frightened  by  the  same  miserable  situation  of  a&irs  (for 
this  happened  at  a  most  dangerous  period — the  height  (£  the 
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Mubratta  war),  waa  willing  likewise  to  give  up  hia  oppoBition 
to  Mr.  HaBtinga,  to  suspend  the  eiecution  of  many  rightful 
things,  and  to  concede  them  to  the  public  necessity.  Ac- 
cordjngly,  he  agreed  to  terms  with  Mr.  Hastings.  But  what 
was  the  price  of  that  concession  P  Any  base  purpose,  any 
desertion  of  public  duty  P  Ko;  all  that  he  desired  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was,  that  he  should  obey  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  among  other  acts  of  the  obedience  required  whs 
this,  that  Mahomed  B^iza  E!h3n  should  be  put  into  his  ofGce. 

Tou  have  heard  how  Mr.  Hastings  opp(»ed  the  order  of 
the  Compauy,  and  on  what  account  he  opposed  it.  On  the 
first  of  September  he  sent  an  order  to  the  Nabob,  now  be- 
come his  subject,  to  give  up  this  office  to  Mahomed  Eeza 
Khfiji ;  an  act,  which  he  had  before  represented  as  a  dethron- 
ing of  the  Kabob.  The  order  went  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  third,  this  great  and  mighty  prince,  whom 
all  earth  could  not  move  from  the  assertion  of  his  rights, 
gives  them  all  up ;  and  Mahomed  Beza  KhSn  is  invested 
with  them.  So  there  all  his  pretences  were  gone.  It  is 
plain,  that  what  had  been  done  before  was  for  Munny  Be- 
guiD,  and  that  what  he  now  gave  up  was  from  -necessity: 
and.  it  shows  that  the  Nabob  was  the  meanest  of  his  servants ; 
for  in  truth  he  ate  his  daily  bread  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hastings  through  Munny  Begum. 

Mahomed  Besa  K.hdn  wa.a  now  invested  again  with  his 
ofEce ;  but,  such  was  the  treachery  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
though  he  wrote  to  the  Nabob  that  this  was  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  of  the  Company,  he  did  clandestinel}'', 
according  to  his  usual  mode,  assure  the  Nabob  that  Mahomed 
Heza  Khflu  should  not  hold  the  place  longer  than  till  he 
heard  from  England.  He  then  wrote  him  another  letter, 
that  he  should  hold  it  no  longer  than  while  he  submitted  to 
his  present  necessity ;  thus  giving  up  to  his  colleague  what 
he  refused  to  the  Company ;  and  engaged,  privately,  that  he 
would  dismiss  Mahomed  Beza  Khan  again.  And,  accord- 
ingly, the  moment  he  thought  Mr.  Francis  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  him  trouble  any  longer,  that  moment  he  agaiii 
turned  out  Mahomed  Eeaa  Kh&n  from  that  general  superin- 
tendence of  affairs  which  the  Gompany  gave  him ;  and  de- 
posed him  as  a  minister,  leaving  him  only  a  very  confined 
authority  as  a  magistrate.     All  these  changes,  no  less  than 
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four  (Ffeat  revolutiona,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Hasting^  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes.  This  is  tlie 
mariuer  ia  which  Mr.  Hastings  Las  played  with  the  most 
sacred  objects  that  man  ever  had  a  dealing  with ;  with  tbe 

fovemment — with  the  jiwtice — with  the  order — -with  the 
ignity — with  the  nobility  of  a  great  country :  he  played 
with  them  to  satisfy  hia  own  wicked  and  corrupt  purposes 
through  the  basest- instrument. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  hare  done  with  these  presumptions  of 
corruption  with  Munny  Begum,  and  have  shown  that  it  is 
not  a  slight  crime,  but  that  it  is  attended  with  a  breach  of 
public  faith — with  a  breach  of  his  orders — with  a  breach  of 
the  whole  English  government,  and  tKe  destruction  of  the 
native  government — of  tbe  police — the  order — the  safety — 
the  security — and  the  justice  of  the  country :  and  that  aU 
these  are  much  concerned  in  this  cause.  Therefore  tho 
Commons  stand  before  the  face  of  the  world  and  say,  we 
have  brought  a  cause — a  great  cause — a  cause  worthy  the 
Commons  of  England  to  prosecute,  and  worthy  tbe  liOrds  to 
judge  and  determine  upon. 

I  have  now  nothing  further  to  state,  than  what  the  conse- 
quences are  of  Mr.  Hastings  taking  bribes ;  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's taking  of  bribes  is  not  only  his  own  ctnrruption,  hut 
the  incurable  corruption  of  the  whole  service.  I  will  show, 
first,  that  he  was  named  in  1773  to  put  on  end  to  that  cor- 
ruption. I  will  show  that  be  did  not ;  that  he  knowingly 
and  willingly  cMmived  at  it ;  and  that  that  connivance  was 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disorders  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  that  country.  I  will  show  yon  that  be  positively 
refused  to  obey  the  Company's  order  to  inquire  into  and  to 
correct  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  that  country.  Next, 
that  he  established  an  avowed  system  of  connivance,  in  order 
to  gain  over  everything  that  was  corrupt  in  the  country. 
And  that,  lastly,  to  secure  it,  he  gave  up  all  the  prosecutions, 
and  enervated  and  took  away  the  sole  arm  left  to  tbe  Com- 
pany for  tbe  assertion  of  authority  and  the  preservation  d 
good  morals  and  purity  in  their  service. 

My  lords,  here  is  a  letter  in  the  year  1773,  in  which  tiw 
court  1^  directors  bad,  upon  his  own  representation,  approved 
some  part  of  his  conduct ;  he  is  cliarmed  with  their  approba- 
tion ;  he  promises  the  greatest  things :  but  I  believe  your 
lord^pa  will  see  from  tbe  manner  in  which  be  proceeds  it 
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that  very  instant,  that  a  more  deliberate  eyetem  for  not  only 
being  corrupt  himself,  but  supporting  corruption  in  othere, 
never  was  exhibited  in  any  public  paper. — "  While  I  indulge 
the  pleasure  which  I  received  from  the  past  eucceagea  of 
m^  endeavours,  I  own  I  cannot  refrain  fi^m  looking  back 
with  a  mixture  of  anxiety  on  the  omieBiona  by  which  I  am 
sensible  I  may  since  have  hazarded  the  diminution  of  your 
esteem.  All  my  letters,  addressed  to  your  honourable  court 
and  to  the  secret  committee,  repeat  the  strongeat  promiaes  of 
prosecuting  the  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  your  servants, 
which  you  had  been  pleased  to  commit  particularly  to  my 
charge.  Tou  will  readily  perceive  that  1  must  have  been 
sincere  in  those  declarations,  since  it  would  have  argued 
great  indiscretion  to  have  made  them,  had  I  foreseen  my 
inability  to  perform  them.  I  find  myself  now  under  the 
dis^reeable  necessity  of  avowing  that  inability  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  will  boldly  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  on  whomso- 
ever  you  might  have  delegated  that  charge,  and  by  whatever 
powers  it  might  have  been  accompanied,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  it,  and,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  leisure  and 
authority,  would  have  proved  ineffectual.  I  dare  appeal  to 
the  public  records,  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  op- 
portunities of  knowing  me,  and  even  to  the  detail  which  the 
public  voice  can  report  of  the  past  acts  of  this  government, 
that  my  time  has  been  neither  idly  nor  uselraedy  employed  : 
yet  such  are  the  cares  and  embarrassments  of  this  various 
state,  that  although  much  may  be  done,  much  more  even  in 
matters  of  moment  must  necessarily  remain  neglected.  To 
select  from  the  miscellaneoua  heap  which  each  day's  esigen- 
cies  present  to  our  choice,  those  points  on  which  the  general 
welfare  of  your  affairs  most  essentially  dependB,  to  provide 
expeijjents  for  future  advantages,  and  guard  against  probable 
evils,  are  all  that  your  admimstration  can  faithfully  pnimise 
to  perform  for  yotir  service  with  their  united  labours  most 
diligently  exerted.  They  cannot  look  back  without  sacrificing 
the  objects  of  their  immediate  duty,  which  are  those  of  your 
intereatfl,  to  endless  researches,  which  can  produce  no  real 
good,  and  may  expose  your  affairs  to  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  personal  malevolence  both  here  and  at  home." 
My  lords,  this  is  the  first  man,  I  believe,  that  ever  took 
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credit  for  hia  aincerity  from  his  breach  of  Mb  promiaea — "  I 
could  not,"  he  says,  "  have  made  these  promises,  if  I  had  not 
thought  that  I  could  perform  tbem."  Now  I  find  I  cannot 
perform  them,  and  you  have  in  that  non-performance  and  in 
that  profesaion  a  aecurity  for  my  aincerity  when  I  promiaed 
tbem.  Upon  this  principle,  any  man  who  makee  a  promise 
has  nothing  to  do  afterwards  but  to  say  that  he  finds  bim- 
aelf  (without  asaigning  any  particular  cause  for  it)  unable  to 
perform  it,  not  only  to  justify  himself  for  his  non-perform- 
ance, but  to  juatify  himself  and  claim  credit  for  sincerity  in 
bis  original  profeasion.  The  charge  was  given  him  specially, 
and  he  promised  obedience,  over  and  over,  upon  the  spot,  and 
in  the  country  in  which  he  was  no  novice,  for  he  had  been 
bred  in  it :  it  was  his  native  country  in  one  sense,  it  was  the 
place  of  hia  renewed  nativity  and  regeneration.  Yet  this  very 
man,  as  if  he  was  a  novice  in  it,  now  saya,  "I  promised  you 
what  I  now  find  I  cannot  perform."  Nay,  what  is  worse,  he 
declares  no  imn  could  perform  it,  if  he  gave  up  bis  wbok 
time  to  it :  and,  lastly,  be  saya,  that  the  inquiry  into  these  co^ 
ruptions,  even  if  you  succeeded  in  it,  would  do  more  barm 
than  good.  Now,  was  there  ever  an  instance  of  a  man  so 
basely  deserting  a  duty,  and  giving  so  base  a  reason  for  it  7 
His  duty  was  to  put  an  end  to  corruption  in  every  channel 
of  government. — It  cannot  be  done,  "Why  P  because  it 
would  expose  our  affairs  to  malignity  and  enmity,  and  end 
perhaps  to  our  disadvantage.  Not  only  will  be  connive  him- 
self, but  he  advises  the  Company  to  do  it.  For  fear  of  what? 
for  fear  that  their  aervice  waa  so  abandoned  and  corrupt,  that 
the  display  of  the  evil  would  tend  more  to  their  diareputation 
tbanalltbeirattempts  to  reform  it  would  tend  to  their  service. 
Mr.  Hastings  should  naturally  have  im^;ined  that  the  law 
was  a  resource  in  this  desperate  case  of  bribery :  he  telb 
you,  that  in  "  that  charge  of  oppreasion,  though  they  weie 
supported  by  the  cries  of  the  people  and  the  most  authentic 
representations,  it  is  yet  impoaaible  in  moat  cases  to  obttun 
legal  proofs,"  Here  is  a  system  of  total  despair  upon  the 
business,  wbioh  I  hope  and  believe  is  not  a  desperate  one, 
and  has  not  proved  a  desperate  one  whenever  a  ration^ 
attempt  has  been  made  to  pursue  it.  Here  you  find  him 
corrupt,  and  you  find,  in  consequence  of  that  corruption, 
that  Ee  BcreeoB  tbe^ivbole  body  of  corruption  in  India,  uid 
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Btatea  an  absolute  despair  of  any  poasibilitj,  by  any  wt  or 
address,  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  Nay,  he  tells  you,  that  if 
corruption  did  not  exiBt,  if  it  was  not  connived  at,  that  the 
India  Company  could  not  eiiat;  whether  that  be  a  truth  or 
not  I  c^inot  toll;  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  the  most  horri- 
ble picture  that  ever  waa  made  of  any  country.  It  might 
be  Baid,  that  there  were  escuees  for  omissions,  sine  of  omis- 
sion he  calls  them.  I  will  eh ow  that  they  were  systematic, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  did  uniformly  profess  that  he  would  con- 
nive at  abuses,  and  contend  that  abuses  ought  to  be  connived 
at.  "When  the  whole  mystery  of  the  iniquity,  in  which  he 
himself  was  deeply  concerned,  came  to  tight ;  when  it  ap- 
peared that  all  the  Company's  orders  were  contravened ;  that 
contracts  were  given  directly  contrary  to  their  orders,  and 
upon  principles  subversive  of  their  government,  leading  to 
all  manner  of  oppression  and  ruin  to  the  country ;  what  was 
Mr.  Hastings's  answer  P  "  1  must  here  remark,  that  the  ma- 
joriW  •••••!  had  not  the  power  of  establishing 
it."  f  Then  he  goes  on  and  states  other  cases  of  corruption, 
at  every  one  of  which  he  winks.  Here  he  states  another 
reason  for  his  connivance :  "  Suppose  again,"  for  he  puts 
another  supposition,  and  these  euppositiona  are  not  hypothe- 
ses laid  down  for  argument,  but  real  facts  then  existing  be- 
fore the  council  examining  into  grievancea ;  "  Suppose  again, 
that  any  person  had  benefited  himself  •  •  •  •  •  un- 
profitable discussion,"^ 

Here  is  a  direct  avowal  of  his  refusing  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  persons  in  the  council,  even  in  the  highest  de- 
partments of  government,  and  the  beat  paid,  for  fear  he 
should  dissatisfy  them,  and  should  lose  their  votes,  by  die- 
covering  those  peculations  and  ctnTuptions,  though  he  per- 
fectly knew  them.  "Was  there  ever,  since  the  world  began, 
any  man  who  would  dare  to  avow  such  sentiments,  until 
driven  to  the  wall  ?  If  he  could  show  that  he  himself  ab- 
horred bribes,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  them,  then  he 
might  say,  I  connive  at  the  bribes  of  others ;  but  when  he 
acknowledges  that  he  takes  bribes,  how  can  you  doubt  that 
he  buys  a  corrupt  confederacy,  and  puts  an  end  to  any  hope 
through  him  of  reformation  of  the  abuses  at  Bengal  ?  But 
your  lordships  will  see  that  he  not  only  connived  at  abuae, 
■  Document  wanting.  <  Document  wmting. 
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but  pBtroniied  it,  and  supported  it  for  bia  owb  political  pur- 
pOBCB,  since  he  here  confeesea  that  if  inquiiy  into  it  created 
nim  ill-humour,  and  produced  him  an  opposition  iu  couninl, 
he  Bacrifi-ced  it  to  tiie  power  of  the  Cotnpany  and  the  cm- 
Btitution  of  their  goveromeut. — Did  he  bo  P  Tbe  Company 
ordered  him  to  prosecute  those  people,  and  their  constitu- 
tion required  that  they  should  be  prosecuted.  No,  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  conniving  at  it  procures  a  majority  of  Yotes. 
The  veiy  thing  that  he  bought  was  not  worth  half  the  price 
he  paid  for  it.  He  was  sent  to  reform  comtptionB,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  reform  corruptioas,  he  winked  at, 
countenanced,  and  patrouized  them,  to  get  a  majority  of  votes ; 
and  what  was  in  fact  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  interest,  ambition, 
and  corruption,  he  calls  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  Company.     He 

C'  J  then  this  alternative,  either  give  everything  into  mv 
d,  suffer  me  to  go  on,  aitd  have  no  control,  or  dse  I  wink 
at  every  species  of  corruption.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  stu- 
pendous thing,  that  when  all  the  world  was  alarmed  at  the 
disorders  of  the  Company ;  when  that  alarm  occasioned  his 
being  sent  sut ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  that  alarm,  par- 
liament suspended  the  constitution  of  the  Company,  and 
appointed  another  government,  Mr.  Hastings  should  tell  that 
Cfompany  that  parliament  bad  done  wriHig,  and  that  tbe  peiw 
son  put  at  the  head  of  that  government  was  to  wink  at 
those  abuses. — Naj,  what  is  more,  not  only  does  Mr.  Hast- 
ings declare,  upon  general  principles,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pursue  all  the  delinquenciee  of  India  j  and  that  if  possible 
to  puraue  them,  mischief  would  happen  from  it ;  but  your 
lordships  will  observe,  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  business, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  administraticai  of  that  body 
which  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  uid  reform  tbe  com^ 
tions  of  India,  did  not  call  one  person  to  an  account ;  nor, 
except  Mr.  Hastings,  this  day,  has  any  one  been  called  to  an 
account  or  punishtS  for  delmquency.  "Whetier  he  will  be 
punished  or  no,  time  will  show.  I  have  no  doubt  of  youi 
lordships'  justice,  and  of  tbe  goodness  of  our  cause. 

The  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  groaned  undra-  com- 
plaints of  the  evils  growing  in  India  under  this  systematic 
connivance  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  directors  had  set  on  foot 
prosecutions,  to  be  conducted  Qod  knows  how ;  but  such  as 
they  were,  they  were  their  only  remedy;   and  tb^  began 
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to  consider  at  last,  tbftt  these  prosecutions  had  taken  t>  long 
oblinoue  nap  of  many  years ;  and,  at  last,  knowing  that 
they  were  likely  in  the  year  1782  to  be  called  to  a  strict 
account  about  their  own  conduct,  the  court  of  directors  be- 
gan to  rouse  themaelvea,  and  they  write  thus  :  "  Having  in 
several  of  our  letters  to  you  very  attentively  perused  all  the 
proceedings  referred  to  in  these  paragraphs,  relative  to  the 
various  forgeries  on  the  Company's  treasuries,  we  lament  t 
ceediugly  that  the  parties  should  have  been  so  long  in  ec 
fioement  without  being  brought  to  trial," 

Bere,  my  lords,  after  justice  had  been  asleep  a  while, 
revived.     They  directed  two  things ;  first,  that  those  suite 
should  be  pursued  ;  but  whether  pursued  or  not,  that  an  aC' 
count  of  the  state  of  them  should  be  given,  that  they  might 
give  orders  concerning  them. 

Tour  lordships  see  the  orders  of  the  Company.  Sid  they 
not  want  to  pursue  and  to  revive  those  dormant  prosecu' 
tions  i  tbey  want  to  have  a  state  of  them,  that  they  mar 
know  how  to  direct  the  future  conduct  of  them  with  more 
effect  and  vigour  than  tbey  had  yet  been  pursued  with.  Tou 
will  naturally  imagine  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  obey  their 
orders,  or  obeyed  them  languidly :  no  ;  ne  took  another  part. 
He  says,  "  having  attentively  read  and  weighed  the  arguments 
•  •  •  •  •  for  withdrawing  them."'  Thus  he  begins 
with  the  general  principle  of  connivance ;  he  directly  avows 
he  does  it  for  a  political  purpose;  and  when  the  Company 
directs  he  shall  proceed  in  the  suits,  instead  of  deferring  to 
their  judgment,  he  t«keB  the  judgment  on  himself,  and  says 
theirs  is  untenable  ;  he  direcUy  discharges  the  prosecutions 
of  the  Company ;  supersedes  the  authority  of  nis  masters, 
and  gives  a  general  release  to  all  the  persons  who  were  still 
suffering  by  the  feeble  footsteps  of  justice  in  that  country. 
'  He  gave  them  an  act  of  indenmity,  and  that  was  the  last  of 
hia  acts. 

Now  when  I  show  the  consequence  of  this  bribery,  the 
pvesumptions  that  arise  &om  his  own  bribes,  his  attention 
to  secure  others  from  the  punishment  of  theirs ;  and,  when 
ordered  to  carry  on  a  suit,  his  discharging  it :  when  we  see 
all  this,  can  we  avoid  judging  and  forming  our  opinions  upon 
two  grand  points :  first,  Uiat  no  man  would  proceed  in  tnat 
'  Document  wauling. 
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univerBal  patronage  of  guilt,  nDleee  he  was  guilty  himself: 

nest,  that  by  a  iiniveraal  eonnivaoce  for  fourteen  years,  he 
is  himself  the  cause  and  main-spring  of  all  the  evils,  calami- 
ties, extortion,  and  bribery  that  have  preTailed  and  ravaged 
that  country  for  so  long  a  time  P  There  is  indeed  no  doubt 
either  of  his  guilt  or  of  the  consequences  of  it,  by  which  he 
hs3  extinguished  the  last  expiring  hope  and  glimpse  that 
remained  of  procuring  a  remedy  for  India  of  the  evils  tiiat 
exist  in  it.   > 

I  would  mention,  that,  as  a  aort  of  postscript,  when  he 
could  no  longer  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  that 
infamous  woman,  Munny  Begum,  he  sent  an  amorous,  sen- 
timental  letter  to  the  Company,  describing  her  miaerable 
situation,  and  advising  the  Company  to  give  her  a  pension  of 
72,000  rupees  a  year  to  maintain  her.  He  describes  her 
situation  in  such  a  moving  way  as  must  melt  every  heart. 
He  supposes  her  to  be  reduced  to  want  by  the  cruel  orders 
of  the  Company,  who  retain  irom  her  money  which  they 
were  never  obliged  to  give  her.  This  representation",  which 
he  makes  with  as  much  &imesB  as  he  represents  himself  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  most  miserable  poverty  and  distress, 
he  alone  made  to  the  Company,  because  his  colleagues  would 
not  countenance  him  in  it ;  and  we  find,  upon  looking  over 
Lord  Comwallis's  last  examination  into  the  whole  state  of  this 
unhappy  family,  that  this  woman  was  able  to  lend  to  Moba- 
rick  m  Dowla  £20,000.  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  could  not 
avoid  making  this  representation ;  because  he  knew,  that  if  he 
quittedthe  country  without  securing  that  woman  by  giving 
her  a  hope  that  she  could  procure  by  his  credit  here  that 
money  which  by  his  authority  be  had  before  procured  for 
her,  she  might  then  make  a  mscovery  of  all  the  corruption 
that  had  been  carried  on  between  them ;  and  therefore  he 
squanders  away  the  treasures  of  the  Company,  in  order  to  se- 
cure himself  from  any  such  detection,  and  to  procure  for  him- 
self rozanammas,  and  all  those  fine  things.  He  knew  that 
Munny  Begum,  that  the  whole  seraglio,  that  all  the  countrj, 
whom  he  had  put  under  the  domiuion  of  Sir  John  D'Oyley, 
that  all  those  people  might  have  made  a  discovery  of  all  his 
corrupt  proceedings ;  he  therefore  gets  the  Nabob  to  appoint 
Sir  JohuD'Oyley  his  agent  here,  with  a  view  of  stoppmg  his 
mouth,  ami,  by  the  hope  of  another  £160,000  a  year,  to  pre- 
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vent  hiB  giving  an  account  of  the  dilapidation  and  robbery 
that  was  made  of  the  £160,000  which  had  been  left  bim. 

I  hflye  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say  relative  to  hia 
^reat  fund  of  bribery,  in  the  first  instance  of  it,  namely,  the 
adminietratton  of  justice  in  the  country. 

There  is  another  system  of  bribery,  which  I  shall  state  be- 
fore my  friends  proauce  the  evidence,-  He  put  up  all  the 
great  offices  of  the  country  to  sale  ;  he  makes  use  of  the 
trust  he  had  of  the  revenues  in  order  to  destroy  the  whole 
system  of  those  revenues,  and  to  bind  them  and  make  tbem 
subservient  to  his  system  of  bribery  ;  and  this  will  make  it 
necessary  for  yonr  lordships  to  couple  the  consideration  of 
the  charge  of  the  revenues,  in  some  insttmces,  with  that  of 
bribery. 

The  next  day  your  lordships  meet  (when  I  hope  I  shall 
not  detain  you  so  long),  I  mean  to  open  the  second  stage  of 
his  bribery,  the  period  of  discovery  ;  for  the  first  stage  was 
the  period  of  concealment.  When  he  found  his  bribes  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  he  neit  took  upon  him  to  discover 
them  himself,  and  to  take  merit  from  them. 

Wben  I  shall  have  opened  the  second  scene  of  his  pecula- 
tion, and  his  new  principles  of  it,  when  you  see  him  either 
treading  in  old  corruptions,  and  excelling  the  examples  he 
imitated,  or  exhibiting  new  ones  of  bis  own,  in  which  of  the 
two  hia  conduct  is  the  most  iniquitous,  and  attended  with 
most  evil  to  the  Company,  I  must  leave  your  lordships  to 
judge. 


TRIAL. 
TUESDAY,  5rH  MAY,  1789. 


(Mb.  BitsEE.) 

Mt  Lobds, — Agreeably  to  your  lordships'  proclamation, 
which  I  have  just  heard,  and  the  duty  enjoined  me  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  come  forward"  to  make  good  their 
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charge  of  bigh  crimed  aac.  luisdemeanourB  against  'Waxrea 
Hastiaga,  Esq.,  late  Qovernor- General  of  Bengal,  and  now  s 
prisoner  at  your  bar.  My  lords,  Binee  I  bad  last  the  honour 
of  standing  in  this  place  before  your  lordships,  an  event  ban 
happened,  upon  which  it  is  difScult  t«  speak,  and  impossible 
to  l>e  silent.  My  lords,  I  have  been  disavowed  bj  those  who 
sent  me  here  to  represent  them.  My  lords,  I  have  been  dis- 
avowed in  a  material  part  of  that  engagement  which  I  had 
n'  'ged  myself  to  this  House  to  pertbrm.  My  lords,  that 
vowal  has  been  followed  by  a  censure ;  and  yet,  my  lords, 
so  censured  and  so  disafowed,  and  by  such  an  authority,  I 
am  sent  here  a^ain,  to  this  the  place  of  my  offence,  under 
the  eatne  commission,  by  the  same  authority,  to  make  good 
the  same  charge,  against  the  same  delinquent.  My  lords,  the 
situation  is  new  and  awful :  the  situation  ia  such  as,  I  believe 
and  I  am  sure,  has  nothing  like  it  on  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind.  My  lords,  it 
is  not  only  new  and  singular,  but,  I  believe,  to  many  persons, 
who  do  not  look  into  the  true  interior  nature  of  affairs,  it 
may  appear  that  it  would  be  to  me  as  mortiiying  as  it  is  un- 
preced^ted.  But,  my  lords,  I  have  in  this  situation,  and 
upon  the  consideration  of  aJl  the  circumstances,  something 
more  to  feed  my  mind  with  than  mere  consolation,  because, 
my  lords,  I  look  upon  the  whole  of  th6se  circumstances,  ccm- 
sidered  together,  as  the  strongest,  the  most  decisive,  and  the 
least  equivocal  proof  which  the  Commons  of  Qreat  Britain 
can  give  of  their  sincerity  and  their  seal  in  this  prosecution. 
My  lords,  is  it  from  a  mistaken  tenderness  or  a  blind  parti- 
ality  to  me  that,  thus  censured,  they  have  sent  me  to  this 
place  ?  No,  my  lords,  it  is  because  they  feel  and  recognise  in 
their  own  breasts  that  active  principle  of  justice,  that  zeal 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  India,  that  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Qreat  Britain,  which  characteriBes  me  and  my  eicellent 
associates ;  that,  in  spite  of  any  defects  in  consequence  of 
that  zeal  which  they  applaud,  and  while  they  censure  its  mis- 
takes, and,  because  they  censure  ita  mistakes,  do  but  more 
applaud,  they  have  sent  me  to  this  place  instructed,  but  not 
dismayed,  to  pursue  this  prosecution  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq.  Your  lordships  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  conaider 
this,  as  I  consider  it,  not  as  a  thing  honourable  to  me  in  the 
first  place,  bat  aa  honourable  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Bii- 
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tain,  in  whose  honour  the  national  glory  is  deenly  couceru- 
ed  ;  and  I  ahall  suffer  myself  with  pleaaure  to  De  sacrifici'd 
perhaps  in  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  my  reputation, 
rather  than  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Commons  should  for 
one  moment  have  faltered  in  their  duty.  I,  njy  lords,  on  the 
one  hand  feeliug  myself  supported  and  encouraged,  feeling 
protection  and  countenance  from  this  admonition  and  warn- 
ing which  has  been  given  to  me,  will  show  myself,  on  the  other 
lumd,not  unworthy  so  great  and  distinguished  a  mark  of  the 
favour  of  the  Commons,  a  mark  of  favour,  not  the  consequence 
of  flattery,  but  of  opinion.  I  shall  feel  animated  and  encour- 
aged by  so  noble  a  reward,  as  I  shall  always  consider  the  coa- 
fidenee  of  the  Commons  to  be ;  the  only  reward,  but  a  rich 
reward,  which  I  have  received  for  the  toils  and  labours  of  a 
long  life. 

The  Commons  then  thus  vindicated,  and  myself  thus  en- 
couraged, I  shall  proceed  to  make  good  the  charge,  in  which 
the  honour  of  the  Commons,  that  is,  the  national  honour,  is 
so  deeply  concerned.  For,  my  lords,  if  any  circumstance  of 
weakness,  if  any  feebleness  of  nerve,  if  any  yielding  to  weak 
and  popular  opinions  and  delusions,  were  to  shake  us,  con- 
sider what  the  situation  of  this  country  would  be.  This  pro- 
Becufcion,  if  weakly  conceived,  ill  digested,  or  intemperately 

Pursued,  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  to  your  lordships* 
ar :  but  being  brought  to  your  lordships'  bar,  the  nation  is 
committed  to  it,  and  the  least  appearance  of  uncertainty  in 
our  minds  would  disgrace  ua  for  ever.  £9/0  perpetua  has 
been  said.  To  the  glory  of  this  nation,  much  more  be  it  said, 
etto  perpetua ;  and  I  will  say,  that  as  we  have  raised  and  ex- 
hibited a  theatre  of  justice,  which  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe,  there  would  be  a  sort  of  lustre  in  our  infamy, 
and  a  splendour  in  the  disgrace  that  we  shall  bring  upon  our- 
selves, if  we  should,  just  at  that  moment,  turn  that  theatre  of 
our  glory  into  a  spectacle  of  dishonour  beyond  what  has  ever 
happened  to  any  country  of  the  world. 

Tbe  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  wbdst  willing  to  keep  a 
strong  and  firm  hand  over  all  those  who  represent  them  in 
any  business,  do,  at  tbe  same  time,  encourage  them  in  the 
pr(»ecution  of  it,  by  allowing  them  a  just  discretion  and  lati- 
tude wherever  their  own  omers  have  not  marked  a  distinc- 
tion.    I  shall  therefore  go  on  with  the  more  cheerful  confi- 
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dence,  not  only  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stat«d,  but  for 
another  and  material  reason.  I  know  and  am  satisfied  that, 
in  the  nobleness  of  your  judgment,  you  will  always  make  a 
distinction  between  the  person  that  gives  the  order  and  the 
organ  that  is  to  execute  it.  The  House  of  Commons  knov 
no  such  thing  as  indiscretion,  imprudence,  or  impropriety :  it 
is  otherwise  with  their  instruments.  Your  lordships  reiy 
well  know,  that  if  you  hear  anything  that  shall  appear  to 
you  to  he  regular,  apt  to  bring  forward  the  charge,  just,  wa- 
dent,  cogent,  you  are  to  give  it  to  the  Commons  of  Gl-reat  Bri- 
tain in  parliament  assembled ;  if  you  should  hear  fi-om  me 
(and  it  must  be  &om  me  alone,  and  not  Irom  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee)  anything  that  is  unworthy  of  that 
situation,  that  comes  feeble,  we^  indigested,  or  ill  prepared 
you  are  to  attribute  that  to  the  instrument.  Tour  lordships' 
judgment  would  do  this  without  my  saying  it,  but  whilst  I 
claim  it  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  for  their  dignity,  I  clsim 
for  myself  the  necessary  indulgence  that  mnst  be  given  to  all 
weakness.  Tour  lordshipB,  then,  will  impute  it  where  you 
would  have  imputed  it  without  my  desire.  It  is  a  distinction 
you  would  naturally  have  made,  and  the  rather,  because  what 
IS  alleged  by  us  at  the  bar  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  yon 
are  to  give  judgment.  If  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  body  of 
managers,  had  made  use  of  any  such  expressions  as  I  made  use 
of,  even  if  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, if  the  collective  body  of  parliament,  if  the  Toice  of  Eu- 
rope, had  naed  them  ;  if  we  had  spoken  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  you,  in  the  seat  of  judicature,  are  not  to  re- 
gard what  we  say,  but  what  we  prove ;  you  are  to  consider 
whether  the  charge  is  well  Bubstantiated,  and  proof  brought 
out,  by  legal  inference  and  argument.  Ton  know,  and  I  am 
sure  the  habits  of  judging  which  your  lordships  have  acquired 
by  sitting  in  judgment,  must  better  inform  you  than  any  other 
men,  that  the  duties  of  life,  in  order  to  be  well  performed,  must 
be  methodized,  separated,  arranged,  and  harmonized,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  shall  not  clash  with  one  another ;  hut 
each  have  a  department  assigned  and  separated  to  itself.  Ky 
lords,  in  that  manner  it  is  that  we,  the  prosecutors,  hate 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  the 
judgment:  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner.  Tour  lordships  well  kuow,  that,  when  we  come 
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before  you,  you  hear  a  party ;  that  when  the  accused  come 
before  you,  you  hear  a  party :  that  it  is  for  you  to  doubt  and 
wait  tiD  you  come  to  the  close,  before  you  decide :  that  it  is 
for  ua,  the  prosecutors,  to  have  decided  before  we  came  here. 
To  act  as  proaecutora,  we  ought  to  have  no  doubt,  or  hesit- 
ation, nothing  trembling  or  quivering  in  our  minds  upon 
the  occaaion.  We  ought  to  be  fully  convinoed  of  guilt,  betbre 
we  come  to  you'.  It  is  then  our  business  to  bring  forward 
the  proofs,  to  enforce  them  with  all  the  cleamess,  illustration, 
example,  that  we  can  bring  forward:  that  we  are  to  show 
the  cireumatances  that  can  aggravate  the  guilt ;  that  we  are 
to  go  further,  ahowthe  mischievoua  consequences  and  tendency 
of  those  crimes  to  society ;  and  that  we  are,  if  able  so  to  do,  to 
arouse  and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all  that  hear  iia,  those 
|;enerous  and  noble  sympathies  which  Providence  has  planted 
UL  the  breasts  of  all  men,  to  be  the  true  guardians  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity.  Your  lordships  know  that  this  is 
the  duty  of  the  prosecutors,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not 
to  consider  the  defence  of  the  party,  which  is  wisely  and  pro- 
perly left  to  himself;  but  we  are  to  press  the  accusation  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  come  with  minds 
perfectly  convinced  before  an  august  and  awful  tribunal, 
which  at  once  tries  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

Having  stated  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  Commons,  I 
am  to  read  to  your  lordships  the  resolution  which  the  Com- 
mons have  come  to  upon  thb  great  occasion,  and  upon  which  • 
1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  very  few  words. 

My  lords,  the  Commons  have  resolved  last  night,  and  I  did 
not  see  the  resolution  till  this  morning,  "That  no  direction 
or  authority  was  given  by  this  House  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  impeachment  against  Warren  Hast- 
ipgs,  Esq^to  make  any  charge  or  allegation  against  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  respecting  the  condemnation  or  execution 
of  Nundcomar ;  and  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  Right 
HonourableEdmund  Burke,  one  of  the  said  managers,  videlicet, 
that  He  (meaning  Mr.  Hastingti)  mufdered  that  man  (mean- 
ing Nundcomar)  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  ought  not 
tohave  been  spoken." 

My  lords,  this  is  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Toup  lordships  well  know  and  remember  my  having  used 
such  or  similar  words,  and  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  I 
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used  them.  I  owe  a  few  words  of  explanation  to  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  who  attend  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  be  the  obaervera  and  spectators  of  my  c<m- 
duct.  I  owe  it  to  your  lordships ;  I  owe  it  to  this  great 
auditory  ;  I  owe  it  to  the  present  times  and  to  posterity  to 
make  some  apology  for  a  proceedii^  which  has  tirawn  upon 
me  the  disavowaTof  the  House  which  I  represent,  ^ur 
lordships  wiU  remember  that  this  charge,-  which  I  have 
opened  to  your  lordsbi[>s,  is  primarily  a  charge  founded  upon 
the  eridence  of  the  Bajah  Nundcomar,  and  consequently  I 
thought  myself  obliged,  I  thought  it  a  part  of  my  duty,  to 
support  the  credit  of  that  person,  who  is  the  principal  eri- 
dence to  support  the  direct  charge  that  is  brought  before 
your  lordships.  I  knew  that  Mr,  Haatiags,  in  his  antici- 
pated defence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  had  attempted 
to  shake  the  credit  of  that  witness.  I  therefore  thought 
myself  justified  in  informing  your  lordships,  and  in  wamiug 
him,  that  if  he  did  attempt  to  shake  the  credit  of  an  imports 
ant  witness  against  him,  oy  an  allegation  of  his  haring  oeeu 
condemned  and  executed  for  a  forgery,  I  would  endeavour  to 
Hupport  hia  credit  by  attacking  that  very  prosecution  which 
brought  on  that  condemnation  and  that  execution ;  and  that 
I  did  consider  it,  and  would  lay  grounds  before  your  lordships 
to  prove  it,  to  be  a  murder  committed,  instead  of  a  justifica- 
tion set  up,  or  that  ought  to  be  set  up. 

Sow,  my  lords,  I  am  ordered  by  the  Commons  no  longer 
to  persist  in  that  declaration,  and  I,  who  know  nothing  in 
this  place,  and  ought  to  know  nothing  in  this  place,  but  obe- 
dience to  the  Commons,  do  mean,  when  Mr.  Hastings  makes 
that  objection,  if  he  shall  be  advised  to  make  it  aMinst  the 
-  credit  of  Bajah  !Nundcomar,  not  thus  to  support  that  credit; 
and,  therefore,  that  objection  to  the  credit  of  the  witness 
must  go  unrefuted  by  me.  My  lords,  I  must  admit,  perhaps 
against  my  private  judgment  (but  that  is  of  no  consideration 
for  your  lordships,  when  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons),  or  at  least  not  contest,  that  a  first  min- 
ister of  state,  in  a  great  kingdom,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  entire  and  absolute  command  of  a 
revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  paltry  forgery  iu  Calcutta;  that  this  man,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  this  paltry  forgery,  had  waited  for  his 
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wateuce  and  his  paniBbmeut  tiU  ft  body  of  Eoglish  judges, 
armed  with  an  English  statute,  came  to  Calcutta ;  and  tnal 
thia  happened  at  the  verj  happy  nick  and  moment  when  he 
was  accusing  Mr.  HastmgB  of  tlie  bribery  with  which  we  now, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  charge  him  ;  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  an  entirely  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
in  which  Mr.  Ilaatioga  had  no  share,  or  that  it  was  owing  to 
something  beyond  thia,  something  that  is  rather  pious  than 
fortuitous,  namely,  that,  as  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  himself, 
"  all  persuasions  of  men  were  impressed  with  a  superstitious 
belief  that  a  fortunate  influence  directed  all  my  actions  to 
their  destined  ends."  I,  not  being  at  that  time  infected  with 
the  superstition,  and  considering  what  I  thought  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's guilt  to  be,  and  what  I  must  prove  it  to  be,  as  well  as 
I  can,  did  not  believe  that  Providence  did  watch  over  Mr. 
Hastings,  so  as,  in  the  nick  of  time,  like  a  god  in  a  machine, 
to  come  down  to  save  him  in  the  moment  of  liis  imminent 
peril  and  distress:  I  did  not  think  so,  but  I  must  not 
say  so. 

But  now,  to  sh^w  that  it  was  not  weakly,  loosely,  or  idly 
that  I  took  up  this  business,  or  that  I  anticipated  a  de&nce 
which  it  was  not  probable  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  make  (and  I 
wish  to  speak  to  your  lordships  in  the  first  instance,  but  to 
the  Commons  in  the  next),  I  will  read  part  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
defence  before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  is  in  evidence  be- 
fore your  lordships.  He  says,  "  My  accuser "  (meaning 
myself,  then  actmg  as  a  private  member  of  parliament) 
"  charges  me  with  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money,  cor- 
ruptly taken  before  the  promulgation  of  the  regulating  act  of 
1773,  contrary  to  my  covenants  with  the  Company,  and  with 
the  receipt  of  very  large  sums  taken  since,  in  defiance  of 
that  law,  and  contrary  to  my  declared  sense  of  its  provisions,' ' 
And  he  ushers  in  this  charge  in  the  following  pompous  die* 
tion  :— "That  in  March,  1775,  the  late  Eajah  Nundcomar,  a 
native  Hindoo  of  the  highest  caste  in  his  religion,  and  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society  by  the  offices  which  he  had  held  under 
the  country  government,  did  lay  before  the  council  an  ivccount 
of  various  sums  of  money,"  &c.  "  It  would  naturally  strike 
every  person,  ignorant  of  the  character  of  Kundcomar,  that 
an  accusation  made  by  a  person  of  the  highest  caste  in  his 
religion,  and  of  the  nighest  rai^  by  hia  offices,  demanded 
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particular  notice,  and  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
credit,  fiwm  a  prevalent  asaociation  of  ideas,  that  a  nit-e 
eenee  of  honour  is  connected  witb  an  elevated  rank  of  life  ; 
but  when  this  honourable  House  is  informed  that  my  ac- 
cuser knew  (though  he  suppressed  the  facts)  that  this  per- 
son, of  high  rank  and  high  caste,  had  forfeited  every  pre- 
tension to  honour,  veracity,  and  credit ;  that  these  are  focta 
recorded  in  the  very  proceedings  which  my  accuser  partially 
quotes,  proving  -  this  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  most 
flagrant  forgery  of  letters  from  Munny  Begum  and  the  Na- 
bob Zeteram  id  Dowlah  (independent  of  the  forgery  for 
which  be  suffered  death),  of  the  most  deliberate  treachery  to 
the  state,  for  which  he  was  confined,  by  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  directors,  to  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  dangerous  intrigues  ;  and  of  having  vio- 
lated every  principle  of  common  honesty  in  private  life ;  I 
say,  when  this  honourable  House  is  acquainted  it  is  from 
mutilated  and  garbled  assertions,  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  such  an  evidence,  without  the  whole  matter  being  fturly 
stated,  I  do  hope  and  trust  it  will  be  sufficient  for  tnem  to 
reject  note  these  vague  and  unsupported  charges,  In  like  man- 
ner as  they  were  before  rejected  oy  the  court  of  directors, 
and  his  Majesty's  ministers,  when  they  were  first  made  by 
General  Clavermg,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis." 

"  I  must  here  interrupt  the  course  of  my  defence  to  ex- 
plmn  on  what  grounds  I  employed,  or  had  any  connexion 
with,  a  man  of  so  flagitious  a  character  as  Nundcomar." 

My  lords,  I  hope  this  was  a  good  and  reasonable  ground 
for  me  to  anticipate  the  defence  which  Mr.  Hastings  would 
make  in  this  House,  namely,  on  the  known,  recognised,  in- 
&mous  character  of  Nundcomar  with  regard  to  certain  pro- 
ceedings there  charged  at  large,  vrith  regard  to  one  forgery, 
for  which  he  suffered,  and  two  other  forgeries,  witb  which 
Mr.  Hastings  charged  him.  I,  who  found  that  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  had  received  that  very  identical  chai^ 
of  Nundcomar,  and  given  it  to  me,  in  trust,  to  make  it  good, 
did  naturally,  I  hope  excusably  (for  that  is  the  only  ground 
upon  which  I  stand),  endeavour  to  support  that  credit  upon 
which  the  House  acted.  I  hope  I  did  so,  and  I  hope  that 
the  goodness  of  that  intention  may  excuse  me,  if  I  went  a 
^ttle  too  ^  on  that  occasion.    I  would  have  endeaToored 
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to  support  that  credit,  which  it  was  much  Mr.  Haatinga'a 
iotereat  to  shake,  and  which  he  had  before  attempted  to 

Your  lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to  suppose  me  dow 
making  my  apology,  and  by  no  manner  of  means  intending 
to  persist  either  in  this  or  in  anything  which  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  desire  me  not  to  declare  in  their  name.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  has  not  denied  me  the  liberty  to 
make  you  this  just  apology ;  God  forbid  they  should ;  for 
they  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  thoy  did.  The 
House  of  Comuions,  w^iom  I  represent,  will  likewise  eicuse 
me,  their  representative,  whilst  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
support  their  characters  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  to  make 
sn  apology,  and  only  an  humble  apology,  for  my  conduct, 
for  having  considered  that  act  in  the  light  that  I  represented 
it ;  and  which  I  did  merely  from  my  private  opinion,  with- 
out any  formal  instruction  from  the  House.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  House  is  perfectly  right,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  did  neither  formally  instnu^  me,  nor  at  all  forbid  my 
m^ing  use  of  such  an  argument;  and  therefore  I  have 
given  your  lordships  the  reason  why  it  was  fit  to  make  use 
of  such  argument,  if  it  was  right  to  make  use  of  it.  I  am 
in  the  memory  of  your  lordships,  that  I  did  conceive  it  to  be 
relevant,  and  it  was  by  the  poverty  of  the  langu^;e  I  was 
led  to  espress  my  private  feelings  under  the  name  of  a  mwr- 
der.  For,  if  the  language  had  furnished  me,  under  the  im- 
pression of  those  feelings,  with  a  word  sufficient  to  convey 
the  complicated  atrocity  of  that  act,  as  I  felt  it  in  my  mind, 
I  would  not  have  made  use  of  the  word  murder.  It  was  on  , 
account  of  the  language  furnishing  me  with  no  other,  I  was 
obliged  to  use  that  word.  Tour  lordships  do 'not  imagine,  I 
hope,  that  I  used  that  word  in  any  other  than  a  mom  and 
popular  sense,  or  that  I  used  it  in  the  legal  and  technical 
sense  of  the  word  mvrder.  Tour  Jordships  know,  that  I 
could  not  bring  before  this  bar  any  commoner  of  Great 
Britain  on  a  charge  for  murder.  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
lawa  and  constitution  of  my  country.  I  expressed  an  act 
which  I  conceived  to  be  of  an  atrocious  and  evil  nature,  and 
partaking  of  some  of  the  moral  evil  conaecjuenceB  of  that 
crime.  What  led  me  into  that  error  F  nine  years'  meditation 
upon  that  Bubject. 
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My  loi^,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  the  year  1780,  sent  & 
petition  to  the  House  of  Cotniiioni  complflimng  of  thiat  TWy 
chief  iuatice.  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  The  House  of  Commons, 
who  wien  had  some  trust  jn  me,  »  they  have  some  trust 
still,  did  order  me,  along  with  persons  more  wise  and  judi- 
cious than  myself^  se'reral  of  whom  stand  near  me,  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  jiistice  of  that  country.  The 
consequence  of  that  inquirv  was,  that  we  began  to  conceive 
a  yery  had  opinion  both  of  the  complaiaant  and  defendant 
is  that  business ;  that  we  found  the  English  justice  to  be,  as 
we  thought  it,  and  reported  it  to  the  Euiuse,  a  grievance  in- 
stead of  a  redieas  to  the  people  of  India. — I  could  bring 
before  your  lordships,  if  I  did  not  spare  your  patience,  whole 
volumes  of  reports,  whole  bodies  of  evidence,  which  in  the 

CgresB  we  have  niade,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
ught  to  tny  mind  such  a  conviction  as  will  never  be  torn 
from  my  heart  but  with  my  life  ;  and  I  should  have  no  heart 
that  was  fit  to  lodge  any  honest  sentiment,  if  I  departed  &om 
my  opinion  upon  that  occasion.  But  when  I  decWe  my 
own  firm  opinion  upon  it ;  when  I  declare  the  reasons  that 
led  me  to  it ;  when  I  mention  the  long  meditation  that  pre- 
ceded my  founding  a  judgment  upon  it,  the  strict  inquiiy, 
the  many  hours  and  days  spent  in  consideration,  collation, 
and  comparison,  I  trust  that  infirmity,  which  could  be  actu- 
ated by  no  malice  to  one  party  or  the  other,  maybe  excused; 
I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  with  this  indulgence,  when  your 
lordships  consider,  that  as  far  as  you  know  me,  as  far  as  my 
public  services  for  many  teare  account  for  me,  I  am  a  man 
of  H  slow,  laborious,  inquisitive  temper;  that  I  do  seldom 
leave  a  pursuit  without  leaving  marks,  perhaps  of  my  weak- 
ness, but  leavii^  marks  of  that  labour ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  labour,  I  made  that  affirmation,  and  thought 
the  nature  of  the  cause  obliged  me  to  support  and  enbe^i- 
tiate  it.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  sent  me  here  have  sagacity 
to  decide  upon  the  subject  in  a  week ;  they  can  in  one  veeL 
discover  the  errors  of  my  labours  for  nine  years. 

I4ow  that  1  have  made  this  apology  to  you,  I  assure  you 
you  shall  never  hear  me,  either  in  my  own  name  here,  much 
less  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  urge  one  thing  to  you  in 
support  of  the  credit  of  Nundcomar  grounded  upon  that  judg- 
ment, until  the  House  shall  instruct  and  order  me  othra'wiBe; 
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because  I  know,  thst  when  I  can  discoTer  their  sentiments, 
I  ought  to.  know  nothing  here  but  what  ie  in  strict  and  literal 
obemence  to  them. 

My  Wde,  another  thing  might  make  me  perhaps  a  little 
willing  to  be  admitted  to  the  proof  of  what  1  advanced,  and 
that  IS,  the  yery  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  this  charge, 
which  the  House  of  Commonn,  however,  have  adopted,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree  purified.  "  To  the  malicious  part 
of  this  charge,  which  js  the  condemnation  of  Nundcomar  for 
a  forgery,  I  do  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  and  unreserved 
manner,  that  I  had  no  concern,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  apprehending,  prosecuting,  or  eiecutuig  of  Nundco- 
mar.  He  suffered  for  a  crime  of  forgery,  which  he  had  com- 
mitted in  a  private  trust  that  was  delegated  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  dewannee  courts  of  the 
country,  before  the  institution  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi* 
cature.  To  adduce  tbia  circumstance,  therefore,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  what  was  before  suspicious  from  his  general  de- 
pravity of  character,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  assert  that  the 
accusations  of  Empson  and  Dudley  were  confirmed  because 
ihey  suffered  death  for  their  atrocious  acts." 

My  lords,  this  was  Mr.  Hastiu^'s  defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  now  in  evidence  before  your 
lordships.  In  this  defence,  he  supposes  the  charge,  which 
was  made  originally  before  the  Commons,  and  \^ich  the 
Commons  voted  (though  afterwtvds,  for  the  convenience  of 
shortening  it,  the  affair  was  brought  before  your  lordships  in 
the  way  m  which  it  is),  he  supposes,  I  say,  the  whole  to 
proceed  &om  a  malicious  intention ;  and  I  hope  your  lord- 
ships wUl  not  think,  aud  I  hope  the  Commons,  reconsiderii^ 
this  matter,  will  not  think,  that  when  such  an  imputation  of 
malice  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  this  corroborat- 
ing argument,  which  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
OTOve  his  guilt,  1  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons  against  his  imputation  of  mahce. 

I  must  observe  where  I  am  limited  and  where  I  am  not. 
I  am  limited,  strictly,  fiilly  (and  your  lordehips  and  my 
country,  who  hear  me,  will  judge  how  faithfully  I  shall  ad- 
here to  that  limitation),  not  to  support  the  credit  of  N'undco- 
mar  by  any  allegation  against  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  his 
condemnation  or  execution ;  but  Z  am  not  at  all  lunited  &om 
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endeaTouring  to  support  hia  credit  against  Mr.  Kastinga's 
chargea  of  other  foi^;erieB ;  and  &om  ahowing  you,  what  I 
hope  to  show  you  clearly  in  a  few  words,  that  Nundcomar 
cannot  be  presumed  guilty  of  foi^ery  with  more  probability 
than  Mr.  Hastings  is  guilty  of  bringms  forward  a  light  &nd 
dangerous  (for  I  uae  no  other  words  tnaa  a  light  and  dan- 
gerous) cha^  of  foi^eiy,  when  it  serves  his  purpose.  Mr. 
Hastings  charges  Nundeoamr  with  two  other  forgeries. 
"  These  two  foigeries,"  he  says,  "are  facts  recorded  m  the 
very  proceedings  which  my  accuser  partially  quotes,  proving 
this  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  fl^rant  foi^ery  of 
a  letter  &om  Munny  Begum,  and  of  H  Iett«r  &om  the  Nabob 
Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,"  and  therefore  he  infers  malice  in  those 
who  tmput«  anything  improper  to  him,  knowing  that  the 
proof  stood  so.  Here  he  asserts,  that  there  are  records  he- 
fore  the  House  of  Commoas,  and  on  the  Company's  proceed- 
ings and  consultations,  proving  !Nundcomar  to  have  been 
guilty  of  these  two  foi^ries.  Turn  over  the  next  page  of 
is  printed  defence,  and  you  find  a  veiy  eitraordinary  thing. 
Tou  would  have  imagined  that  this  forgery  of  a  letter  from 
Munny  Begum,  which  he  says  is  recognised  and  proved  on 
the  journals,  was  a  forgery  charged  by  Munny  Begum  hersd^ 
or  by  somebody  on  her  part,  or  some  person  concerned  in  this 
business.  There  is  no  other  charge  of  it  whatever,  but  tbe 
charge  of  "Warren  Hastings  himself.  He  wants  you  to  dis- 
credit a  man  for  foreeiy  upon  no  evidence  under  heaven  hut 
that  of  his  own,  who  thinks  proper,  without  any  sort  of 
authority,  without  any  sort  of  reference,  without  any  sort  of 
coUateral  evidence,  to  charge  a  man  with  that  vtry  direct 
forgery.  "  Tou  are,"  he  says,  "  well  informed  of  the  reasons 
which  first  induced  me  to  give  any  space  of  my  confidence 
to  Nundcomar,  with  whose  character  I  was  acquainted  by  an 
experience  of  many  years.  The  means  which  he  took  to 
acquire  it  w^re  peculiar  to  himself.  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
me  at  Madras,  on  the  first  news  of  my  appointment  to  this 
presidency,  with  pretended  letters  from  Munny  Begum  and 
the  Nabob  Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,  the  brother  of  the  Nabob 
JafiEer  Ally  Cawn,  filled  with  bitter  invectives  against  Ma- 
homed Beza  Cawn,  and  of  as  wann  recommendations,  as  I 
recollect,  of  Nundcomar.  I  have  been  since  informed  by  the 
Begum  that  the  letter  which  bore  her  seal  was  a  complete 
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foi^iy  ;  and  that  she  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  her  name,  till  informed  of  it  by 
Juggut  Chimd,  Wundeomm-'a  Bon-in-tftw,  who  was  sent  to  her 
expready  to  entreat  her  not  to  divulge  it.  Mr.  Middleton, 
whom  she  consulted  on  this  occasion,  can  attest  the  truth  of 
this  story." 

Mr.  Middleton  is  dead,  my  lords.  This  is  not  the  Mr. 
Middleton  whom  your  lordships  heard,  and  know  well  in  this 
House,  but  a  brother  of  that  Mr.  Middleton,  who  is  since 
dead.  Tour  lordships  find,  when  we  refer  to  the  records  of  . 
the  Company  for  the  proof  of  this  forgery,  that  there  is  no 
other  than  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Mj.  Hastings  him- 
Belf,  that  he  was  guilty  of  it.  Now  that  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  then  hear  the  rest.  Mr.  Hastings  has  charged  this  un- 
happy man,  whom  we  must  not  defend,  with  another  foi^ery ; 
he  has  chained  him  with  a  forgery  of  a  letter  from  Zeteram 
ul  Dowtah  to  Ab.  Hastings.  N^ow  you  would  imagine  that 
he  would  have  given  his  own  authority  at  least  for  that  as- 
sertion, which  he  says  was  proved.  He  goes  on  and  says, 
"  I  have  not  yet  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  the  Nabob, 
Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,  whether  his  letter  was  of  the  same  stamp ; 
but  I  cannot  doubt  it." 

Now  here  he  begins  in  this  very  defence,  which  is  before 
your  lordships,  to  charge  a  forgery  upon  the  credit  of  Munny 
Begum,  without  supporting  it  even  by  his  own  testimony ; 
and  another  forgery  in  the  name  of  Zeteram  ul  Dowtah, 
which  he  said  he  had  not  even  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into, 
and  yet  desires  you  at  the  same  time  to  believe  it  to  be 
proved.  Good  God !  in  what  condition  do  men  of  the  first 
character  and  situation  in  that  country  stand,  when  we  have 
here  delivered  to  us,  as  a  record  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's own  assertions,  saying  that  these  forgeries  were 
proved,  though  you  have,  for  the  first,  nothing  but  his  own 
unsupported  assertion,  and  for  the  second,  his  declaration 
only  that  he  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  it,  I  am 
not  forbidden  by  the  Commons  to  state  bow  and  on  what 
slight  grounds  "Warren  Hastings  charges  the  natives  of  the 
countiT  with  forgery;  neither  am  I  forbidden  to  bring  for- 
ward the  accusation  which  Mr.  Hastings  maAe  against  Nuud- 
comar  for  a  conspiracy,  nor  the  event  of  it,  nor  any  circum- 
stance relative  to  it.    I  shall  therefore  proceed  iu  the  best 
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manner  I  can.  There  was  a  period  among  the  revolutions 
of  philosophy,  when  there  was  an  opinion,  that,  if  a  man 
tost  one  limb  or  organ,  the  strength  of  that  which  was  lost 
retired  into  what  was  left.  My  lords,  if  we  are  straitened 
in  this,  then  our  Tigour  will  be  redoubled  in  the  rest ;  and 
we  shaJl  use  it  with  double  force.  If  the  top  and  point  of 
the  Bword  is  broken  off,  we  shall  lake  the  hilt  in  our  hand, 
and  fight  with  whatever  remains  of  the  weapon  gainst 
bribery,  comiption,  and  peculation  ;  and  we  Bhall  use  ik>uble 
diligence  under  any  restraint  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mons may  lay  upon  us,  or  your  lordships'  wisdom  may  oblige 
UB  to  submit  to. 

Having  gone  through  this  bueineas,  and  shown  in  wh^ 
manner  I  am  restrained,  wfaere  I  am  not  to  repel  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's defenoe,  and  where  I  am  left  at  large  to  do  it,  I  shall 
Buomit  to  the  strict  injunction  with  the  utmost  possible  hu- 
mility, and  enjoy  the  liberty  which  ia  left  to  me,  with 
vigour,  with  propriety,  and  with  diBCretion,  I  truBt. 

My  lords,  when  the  circumstance  happened  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  long  parentheais  oy  which  mv  dis- 
course  has  been  interrupted,  I  remember  I  was  beginning  to 
open  to  your  lordshipB  the  second  period  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
scheme  and  system  of  bribeiy.  My  lords,  his  bribery  is  bo 
eitenaive,  and  has  had  such  a  variety  in  it,  that  it  must  be 
distinguished  not  only  with  regard  to  ita  kind,  but  must  be 
likewise  distinguished  according  to  the  perioda  of  bribery 
and  the  epochas  of  peculation  committed  hv  him.  In  the 
first  of  those  periods  we  sbaU  prove  to  your  Kirdahipe,  1  be> 
lieve,  without  the  aids  that  we  hoped  for  (your  ^rdships 
allowing,  as  I  trust  you  will  do,  a  good  deal  for  our  situatdoi^, 
we  shall  be  able,  I  say,  to  prove  niat  Mr.  Hastings  took  as 
a  bribe,  for  appointing  Munny  Begum,  three  lacks  and  a 
half  of  rupees  ;  we  ahall  prove  the  taking  at  the  same  time 
the  rajeshye  bribes.  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time  followed 
bribery  in  a  natural  manner :  he  took  a  bribe,  he  took  it  as 
large  as  he  could  ;  he  concealed  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
he  got  out  of  it  by  artifice  or  boldness,  by  uae  of  trick  or 
use  of  power,  just  as  he  was  enabled :  he  acted  like  a  wild 
natural  man,  void  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  ait. 

The  second  period  opened  another  system  of  bribery. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  think  C&om  what  communica- 
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tion  yoar  lordahips  may  guesa)  of  other  meftus,  by  whicb, 
vlien  he  could  no  longer  conceal  any  bribe  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  not  only  might  exempt  himself  irom  the  charge 
and  the  puuisbment  of  guilt,  but  might  convert  it  into  a  kind 
of  merit,  and  instead  of  a  breaker  of 'lawa,  a  violator  of  his 
truBt,  a  receiver  of  scandalous  bribes,  a  peculator  of  the  first 
nu^nitude,  might  make  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  great, 
distinguishing,  eminent  financier,  a  collector  of  revenue  in 
new  ^id  extraordinary  ways ;  and  that  we  should  thus  at 
once  praise  his  diligence,  industry,  and  ingenuity.  The 
scheme  he  set  on  foot  was  this :  he  pretended  that  the  Com- 
pany  could  not  exist  upon  principles  of  strict  justice  (for  so 
be  expresses  it),  and  that  their  affairs,  in  many  cases,  could 
not  be  BO  well  accommodated  by  a  regular  revenue  as  by 
privately  taking  money,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  their 
service  oy  the  person  who  took  it  at  his  discretion.  This 
was  the  principle  be  laid  down.  It  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, I  imagine,  unless  strong  proof  appeared,  that  any  man 
could  be  so  daring  as  to  hold  up  such  a  resource  to  a  r^u* 
lar  government,  which  hod  three  millions  of  known,  avowed, 
a  great  >  part  of  it  territorial,  revenue.  But  it  is  necessanr, 
it  seems,  to  piece  out  the  lion's  skin  with  a  fox's  tail  j 
to  tack  on  a  little  piece  of  bribery  and  a  little  piece  of 
peculation,  in  order  to  help  out  the  resources  of  a  great  and 
nourishing  ?tate ;  that  they  should  have  in  the  knavery  of 
their  servants,  in  the  breach  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  entire 
defiance  of  their  covenants,  a  real  resource  applicable  to 
their' necessities  ;  of  which  they  were  not  to  judge,  but  the 
persons  who  were  to  take  the  bribes ;  and  that  the  bribes 
thus  taken  were,  by  a  mental  reservation,  a  private  intention 
in  the  mind  of  the  taker,  unknown  to  tbe  giver,  to  be  some 
time  or  other,  in  some  way  or  other,  applied  to  tbe  public 
service.  The  taking  such  bribes  was  to  become  a  justifiable 
act,  in  consequence  of  that  reservation  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  took  them,  and  he  was  not  to  be  called  to  account 
for  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  he  thought  fit. 

My  lords,  an  act  of  parusment  passed  in  the  year  1773,  the 
whole  drift  of  which,  I  may  say,  was  to  prevent  bribery, 
peculation,  and  extortion  in  the  Company's  servants  ;  and  the 
act  was  penned,  I  think,  with  as  much  strictness  and  rigour 
as  ever  act  was  penned.     The  twenty-fourth  clause  of  chap. 
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63, 13  Geo.  III.,  has  the  following  enactment :  "  And  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  August,  1774,  no  person  holding  or  eier- 
cising  any  civil  or  military  ofSce  under  the  crown,  or  the  said 
United  Company  in  the  East  Indies,  shall  accept,  receive,  or 
take  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  on  his  behalf,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  of  and  from 
any  of  the  Indian  princes  or  powers,  or  their  ministers  or 
agents  (or  any  of  the  natives  of  Asia),  any  present,  gift,  do- 
nation, gratuity,  or  rewu^,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  upon  any 
account,  or  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  or  any  promise  or 
engagement  for  any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or 
reward ;  and  if  any  person,  holding  or  exercising  any  such 
civil  or  military  office,  shall  be  guilty  of  any  auch  offence,  and 
shall  be  thereof  legally  convicted,"  &c.  &c. 

It  then  imposes  the  penalties,  and  your  lordships  see  that 
human  wisdom  cannot  pen  an  act  more  strongly  directed 
against  taking  bribes  upon  any  pretence  whatever.  This  act 
of  parliament  was  in  affirmance  of  the  covenant  entered  into 
by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  eiplicit  orders 
of  the  Company,  which  forbid  any  person  whatever  in  trust — 
"  directly  or  indirectly,  to  accept,  take,  or  receive,  or  agree 
to  accept,  take,  or  receive,  any  gift,  reward,  gratuity,  allow- 
ance, donation,  or  compensation,  in  money,  efiects,  jewels,  or 
othertoue  howsoever,  from  and  of  the  Indian  princes,  sove- 
reigns, aoubahs,  or  nabobs,  or  any  of  their  ministers,  ser- 
vants, or  agents,  exceeding  the  value  of  4000  rupees,  &c 
&c. 

"  And  that  he,  the  said-  Warren  Hastings,  shall  uid  will 
convey,  assign,  and  make  over  to  the  said  United  Company, 
for  their  sole  and  proper  use  and  benefit,  all  and  every  such 
gifts,  rewards,  gratuities,  allowances,  donations,  or  compena- 
atioM  whatsoever,  whicb,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents,  shall  come  into  the  hands,  posses- 
sion, or  power  of  the  said  "Warren  Hastings,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him  or  for  his  use." 

The  nature  of  the  covenant,  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  Company's  orders  are  clear.  First,  they  have  not  for- 
bidden their  Govemor-G-eneral,  nor  any  of  their  governors, 
to  take  and  accept  from  the  princes  of  the  country,  openly 
and  publicly  for  their  use,  any  terntories,  lands,  sums  i^ 
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money,  or  other  donationa,  which  may  be  offered  m  conse- 
quence of  treaty  or  otherwise.  It  was  necessary  to  distin- 
guish this  from  every  other  opecies  of  acceptance,  hecause 
many  occasions  occurred,  in  which  fines  were  paid  to  the 
Company  in  consequence  of  treaties  ;  and  it  was  necessaiy 
to  authorize  the  receipt  of  the  aame  in  the  Company's  trea- 
sury, as  an  open  and  known  proceeding.  It  was  never 
dreamed  that  this  should  justify  the  taking  of  bribes  pri- 
vately and  clandestinely  by  the  Governor,  or  any  other  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  for  the  purpoee  of  its  future  appHcation 
to  the  Company's  use.  It  is  declated  that  all  such  bribes 
and  money  received  should  be  the  property  of  the  Company. 
And  why  ?  As  a  means  of  recovering  them  out  of  the  cor- 
rupt hands  that  had  taken  them  ;  and  therefore  this  was  not 
a  license  for  bribery,  hut  a  prohibitory  and  penal  clause,  pro- 
viding the  means  of  coercion,  and  making  the  prohibition 
stronger.  Now  Mr.  Hastings  has  found  out  that  this  veiy 
coercive  clause,  which  was  made  in  order  to  enable  his 
Buperiora  to  get  at  him  and  punish  him  for  bribery,  is  a  li- 
cense for  him  to  receive  bribes.  He  is  not  only  a  practitioner 
of  bribery,  but  a  professor,  a  doctor  upon  the  subject.  His 
opinion  is,  that  he  might  take  presents  or  bribes  to  himself; 
he  considers  the  penal  clause  which  the  Company  attached 
to  their  prohibition,  and  by  which  all  such  bribes  are  con- 
structively declared  to  be  theirs,  in  order  to  recover  them  out 
of  his  hands,  as  a  license  to  receive  bribes,  to  estort  money, 
and  he  goes  with  the  very  prohibition  in  his  hand,  the  very 
means  by  which  he  was  to  be  restrained,  to  exercise  an  un- 
limited bribery,  peculation,  and  extortion,  over  the  unhappy 
natives  of  the  country. 

The  moment  he  finds  that  the  Company  has  got  a  scent  of 
any  one  of  his  bribes,  he  comes  forward  and  says.  To  be  sure, 
I  took  it  as  a  bribe :  I  admit  the  party  gave  me  it  as  a  bribe  : 
I  concealed  it  for  a  time,  because  I  thought  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  Company  to  conceal  it :  but  I  had  a  secret  in- 
tention' in  my  own  mind  of  applying  it  to  their  servjce: 


you  fihaU  have  it  -,  but  you  shall  have  it  as  I  please,  and 
when  I  please ;  and  this  bribe  becomes  sanctified  the  moment 
I  think  fit  to  apply  it  to  your  service.  Now,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  India  Company  or  that  the  act  of  parliament 
meant,  by  declaring  that  the  property  taken  by  a  corrupt 
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BervOQt,  ■  cgntrary  to  the  true  intent  of  his  covenant,  was 
theirs,  to  give  a  license  to  take  such  property  ;  and  that  one 
mode  of  obtainiDg  a  revenue  was  by  the  breach  of  the  very 
oovenantB  which  were  meant  to  prevent  extortion,  pecula- 
tion, and  corruption  ?  What  sort  of  body  is  the  India  Com- 
fany,  which,  coming  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  rob- 
ery  of  half  the  world,  is  afterwards  t«  eubeiet  upoa  the 
alms  of  peculation  and  bribery,  to  have  its  strength  recruited 
by  the  violation  of  the  coveuante  imposed  upon  its  own  ser* 
vants  ?  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  body  to  be  so  fed  and  bo  sup- 
ported. This  new  constitution  of  revenue  that  be  haa 
mode  is  indeed  a  very  singular  contrivance.  It  is  a  revenue 
to  be  collected  by  any  officer  of  the  Compuiy  (for  tbey  are 
all  alike  forbidden,  and  all  alike  permitted),  to  be  col- 
lected by  any  person,  fi^m  any  person,  at  any  time,  in  any 
proportion,  by  any  means,  and  in  any  way  be  pleases  ;  ai^ 
to  be  accounted  for,  or  not  to  be  accounted  for,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  collector ;  and,  if  applied  to  their  use,  to  be 
applied  at  his  discretion,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  bis  em- 
ployers, I  will  venture  to  say,  that  such  a  system  of  reve- 
nue never  was  before  thought  of.  The  neit  part  is  an 
exchequer,  which  he  has  formed,  corresponding  with  it. 
Tou  will  find  the  board  of  exchequer  made  up  of  of&oers 
ostensibly  in  the  Company's  service,  of  their  public  account- 
ant and  public  treasurer,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  uses  as  an 
accountant  and  treasurer  of  bribes,  accountable  not  to  the 
Company^,  but  to  himself,  acting  in  no  public  manner,  and 
never  actmg  but  upon  his  requisition,  concealing  all  his  frauds 
and  artifices  to  prevent  detection  and  discovery.  In  short, 
it  is  an  exchequer,  in  which,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
the  words  I  made  use  of  on  a  former  occasion,  extortion  is 
the  asBessor,  in  which  fraud  is  the  treasurer,  confusion  the 
accountant,  oblivion  the  remembrancer.  That  these  are  not 
mere  words  I  will  exemplify  as  1  go  through  the  detaO ;  I 
wU)  show  you  that  every  one  of  the  things  1  have  stated 
are  truths,  in  fitct,  and  that  these  men  are  bound,  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  recognised  fidelity  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  Veep  back 
his  secrets,  to  change  the  accounts,  to  alter  the  items,  to  make 
him  debtor  or  creditor  at  pleasure;  and  by  that  means  to  throw 
the  whole  system  of  the  Company's  accounts  into  confusion. 
I  have  shown  the  impossibihty  of  the  Company's  having 
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mfcended  to  authorize  aach  a  reveniie,  much  leae  suet  a  con- 
stitution of  it  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  drawn  &om  the  very 
prohibitions  of  bribeij,  and  such  an  exchequer  as  he  has 
formed  upon  the  priuciples  I  have  stated.  You  will  not  dis> 
honour  the  legislature  or  the  Company,  be  it  what  it  may,  by 
thinking  that  either  of  them  could  give  any  sanction  to  it. 
Indeed  you  will  not  think  that  such  a  device  could  ever  enter 
into  the  head  of  any  rational  man.  Tou  are  then  to  jud^, 
whether  it  is  not  a  device  to  cover  guilt,  to  prevent  detection 
by  destroying  the  means  of  it:  and  at  the  same  time  your 
lordships  wiU  judge  whether  the  evidence  we  bring  you  to 
prove  fliat  revenue  is  a  mere  pretext,  be  not  stronger  than 
the  strange  absurd  reasons  which  he  has  produced  for  forming 
thiB  new  plan  of  an  eichequer  of  bribery. 

Ify  lords,  I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you  a  letter,  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  his  opinion  upon  the  operation 
of  the  act  which  he  now  has  found  the  means,  as  he  thinks,  of 
evading.  My  lords,  I  will  tell  you,  to  save  you  a  good  deal 
of  reading,  that  there  was. certain  prize  money  given  by 
8huja  ul  Sowlah  to  a  body  of  the  Company's  troops,  aervine 
in  the  field;  that  this  prize  monev  was  to  be  distributed 
amone  them ;  but  upon  application  being  made  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings lor  his  opinion  and  sanction  in  the  distribution,  Mr. 
Hastiugs  at  firet  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  to  it,  but  after^ 
wards,  upon  reading  and  considering  the  act  of  parliament 
before  he  allowed  Uie  soldiery  to  receive  this  public  dona- 
tion, he  thus  describes  his  opinion  of  the  operation  of  the  act. 
Eitract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Colonel  Cham- 
pion, 31st  August,  1774. — "  Upon  a  reference  to  the  new  act 
of  parliament,  I  was  much  disappointed  and  sorry  to  find 
that  our  intentions  were  entirely  defeated  by  a  clause  in  the 
act  (to  be  in  force  after  the  Ist  of  August,  1774),  which  di- 
vests us  of  the  power  to  grant,  and  expressly  prohibits  the 
army  to  receive,  the  Nabob's  intended  donation.  Agreeable 
to  the  positive  sense  of  this  clause,  notwithstanding  it  is  ex- 
pressed individually,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  army  is  in- 
cluded, with  all  other  persons,  in  the  prohibition  from  receiv- 
ing presents  or  donations ;  a  confirmation  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  clause  of  exceptionB,  wherein '  counsellors  at  taw,  phy- 
mcians,  surgeons,  and  chaplains,  are  permitted  to  receive  the 
fees  annexed  to  their  profession,'  no  mention  whatever  ie 
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made  of  any  latitude  given  to  the  army,  or  any  circumstanees 
wherein  it  would  be  lulowable  for  them  to  reiKive  presente. 
....  This  unlucky  discovery  of  an  eielusion  l^  act  of  par- 
liament, which  admits  of  no  abatement  or  evasioti  wherever 
its  authority  extends,  renders  a  reviaal  of  our  proceeding! 
neceassiry,  and  leaves  no  option  to  our  decision  ;  it  is  not  like 
the  ordinances  of  the  court  of  directors,  where  a  lavourable 
construction  may  he  put,  and  some  room  is  left  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  authority  vested  in  ourselves,  but  positive 
and  decisive,  admitting  neither  of  refinement,  nor  miscon- 
struction. I  should  be  happy  if,  in  this  instance,  a  method 
could  be  devised  of  setting  the  act  aside,  which  I  should  most 
willingly  embrace;  but,  in  my  opinion,  an  opposition  would 
be  to  incur  the  penalty." 

Your  lordships  see,  Mr.  Hastings  considered  this  act  to  be 
a  most  unlucky  discovery :  indeed,  aa  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  it  would  have  beea  unlucky  for  him,  because  it  would 
have  destroyed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  his  illegal  pro- 
fits. Why  does  he  consider  it  unlucky  ?  Because  it  admits 
of  no  reservation,  no  exception,  no  remiement  whatever,  but 
is  clear,  positive,  decisive.  Ifow,  in  what  case  was  it  that 
Mr.  Hastings  made  this  determination  P  In  the  case  of  a 
donation,  publicly  offered  to  aa  army  serving  in  the  field  1^ 
a  prince,  then  indepeudeut  of  the  Company.  If  ever  there 
was  a  circumstance  in  which  any  refinement,  any  favourable 
construction  of  the  act,  could  be  used,  it  was  in  favour  of  a 
body  of  men  serving  in  the  field,  fighting  for  their  country, 
Bpilling  their  blood  tor  it,  suffering  all  the  inconveniences  of 
that  climate.  It  was  undoubtedly  voluntarily  offered  to  them 
by  the  party,  iu  the  height  of  victory,  and  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  whole  provinces.  I  believe  your  lordships  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  if  any  relaiation,  any  evasion  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  could  be  allowed,  if  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature could  for  a  moment  be  trifled  with,  or  supposed  for  a 
moment  doubtful,  it  was  in  this  instance  ;  and  yet,  upon  the 
rigour  of  the  act,  Mr.  Hastings  refuses  that  army  the  price 
of  their  blood,  money  won  solely,  almost,  by  their  arms,  for 
a  prince  who  had  acquired  millions  by  their  Dravery,  fidelity, 
and  sufferings.  This  was  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
refused  a  public  donation  to  the  army,  and  &om  that  day  to 
this  they  have  never  received  it.  , 
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If  the  receipt  of  this  public  donation  could  be  thus  forbid- 
den, whence  baa  Mr.  Haatings  since  learned  that  he  nia^  pri- 
vately take  money,  and  take  it  not  only  from  piinces,  and 
persoDB  in  power,  and  ^xiunding  in  wealth,  but,  aa  we  shall 
prove,  fromperBons  in  a  comparative  degree  of  penury  and 
distreas  ?  That  he  could  take  it  from  persons  in  office  and 
trust,  whose  power  gave  them  the  means  of  ruining  the  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  enabling  themaelyes  to  pay  it  ?  Con- 
nder  in  what  a  situation  the  Company  must  be,  if  the  Glo- 
Temor-General  can  form  such  a  secret  exchequer  of  direct 
bribes  given  eo  nomine  as  bribes,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  to  t>e  discovered  only 
bj  himself,  and  with  only  the  inward  reservation  that  I  have 
spoken  of. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Mr.  Hastings  should  die  without 
haTing  made  a  discovery  of  all  his  bribes,  or  if  any  other 
servant  of  the  Company  should  imitate  his  example,  without 
his  heroic  good  intentions.  In  doing  such  villanoua  acts ; 
how  ia  the  Company  to  recover  the  bribe  money  P  The  re- 
ceivers need  not  divulge  it  till  they  think  fit,  and  the  mo- 
ment an  informer  comes,  that  informer  ia  ruined.  He  comes, 
for  instance,  to  the  Governor-O«neral  and  council,  and  charges, 
8»y  not  Mr.  Haatinga,  but  the  head  of  the  board  of  revenue, 
with  receiving  a  bribe.  Eeceive  a  bribe !  So  I  did ;  but 
it  was  with  an  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  Company's 
service.  There  I  nick  the  informer ;  I  am  beforehand  with 
him  :  the  bribe  is  sanctified  by  my  inward  Jesuitical  intention. 
I  will  make  a  merit  of  it  with  the  Company.  I  have  received 
£40,000  88  a  bribe ;  there  it  is  for  you ;  I  am  acquitted ; 
I  am  a  meritorious  servant ;  let  the  informer  go  and^aeek  his 
remedy  as  he  can.  Now  if  an  informer  is  once  instructed 
that  a  person  who  receives  bribes  can  turn  them  into  merit, 
and  take  away  his  action  from  him,  do  you  think  that  you 
ever  will  or  can  discover  any  one  bribe  ?  But  what  is  still 
worse,  by  this  method  diaclose  but  one  bribe  and  you  secure 
all  the  rest  that  you  possibly  can  receive  upon  any  occasion. 
For  instance,  strong  report  prevails  that  a  Dribe  of  £40,000 
has  been  given,  and  the  receiver  expects  that  information  will 
be  laid  against  him.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  received 
a  bribe  of  £40,000,  but  saya  that  it  was  for  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  that  it  ia  carried  to  their  acconnt.     And  thus 
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b^  Btotii^,  that  he  baa  taken  some  money  vliich  he  has  ao- 
GOimted  lor,  but  concealing  from  whom  that  money  came, 
whicb  is  eiactly  Mr.  Haatings'a  case,  if  at  last  an  informa- 
tion should  be  laid  before  the  CompanT  of  a  specific  bribe  hav- 
ing been  received  of  £40,000,  it  ia  eaid  by  the  receiver,  Lord ! 
thts  is  the  £40,000 1  told  you  of:  it  is  broken  into  fragmeDts, 
paid  by  instalments;  and  you  hare  taken  it  and  put  it  into 
your  own  coffers.  ^ 

Again,  suppose  him  to  take  it  through  the  hand  of  an  agent 
Bueh  aa  Gunga  Govin  Sing ;  and  that  this  agent,  who,  as  we 
have  lately  discovered,  out  of  a  bribe  of  £40,000,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to  have  received,  kept  back  half  efit,  falls  into 
their  debt  hke  him  ;  I  desire  to  know  what  the  Company 
can  do  in  such  a  case  P  Ounga  Govin  Sing  has  entered  into 
no  covenants  with  the  Company,  There  is  no  trace  of  his 
having  this  money,  except  what  Mr.  Hastings  chooses  to  teU. 
If  he  IS  called  upon  to  refiind  it  to  the  Company,  he  may  say 
""  * r  received  it ;  that  he  was  never  ordered  to  extort  this 


money  &om  the  people ;  or  if  he  was  under  any  covenant  not 
to  take  money,  he  may  set  up  this  defence,  I  am  forbidden 
to  receive  money;  and  I  will  not  make  a  declaration  whi^ 


win  subject  me  to  penalties  :  or  he  may  say  in  India  befcMV 
the  supreme  court,  I  have  paid  the  brilje  all  to  Mr.  Hastings: 
and  then  there  must  be  a  bill  and  suit  there,  a  bill  and  suit 
here,  and  by  that  means,  having  one  party  on  one  aide  of  the 
water  and  the  other  party  on  the  other,  the  Company  may 
never  come  to  a  discovery  of  it.  And  that  in  fact  this  ia  the 
way  in  which  one  of  his  great  bribe  agents  has  acted,  I  shall 
prove  toyour  lordships  by  evidence. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  squeezed  out  of  a  miserable  country  a 
bribe  of  £40,000,  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  the 
account  of  the  Company  only  £20,000,  and  of  wnicb  we 
should  not  even  have  known  the  eiiatence,  if  the  inquiries, 
pursued  with  great  diligence  by  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
not  extorted  the  discovery ;  and  even  now  that  we  know  the 
fact,  we  can  never  get  at  the  money ;  the  Company  can 
never  receive  it ;  and  before  the  House  had  squeezed  out  of 
him  that  some  such  money  had  been  received,  he  never  once 
told  the  court  of  directors  that  his  black  bribe  agent,  whom 
be  recommended  to  their  service,  had  cheated  both  them  and 
him  of  £20,000  out  of  the  fund  of  the  bribe  revenue.     If  it 
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be  aBked,  where  is  the  record  of  thia  f  Secord  there  is  none. 
In  what  office  is  it  entered  P  It  is  entered  in  no  office ;  it  ia 
mentioned  as  privately  received  for  the  Company's  benefit ; 
and  you  shall  now  further  aee  what  a  chariuing  office  of  re- 
ceipt and  account  this  new  exchequer  of  Mr.  Hastings's  is. 

For  there  is  another  and  ft  more  serious  ciruumatajice  at- 
tending this  business.  Every  one  knows,  that  by  the  law 
of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  country,  any  money  which  is 
taken  illegally  &om  any  person,  as  every  bribe  or  sum  of 
money  extorted  or  paid  without  consideration  is,  belongs  to 
the  person  who  paid  it,  and  he  may  bring  bis  action  for  it, 
and  recover  it.  Then,  see  how  the  Company  stands :  the 
Company  receives  a  bribe  of  £40,000  by  Mr.  Hastings  ;  it  is 
carried  to  its  account ;  it  turns  bribery  into  a  revenue ;  it 
sanctifies  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  man  from  whom  this 
money  is  iUegally  taken  sues  Mr.  Hastings.  Must  not  he 
recover  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Then,  if  so,  must  not  Mr.  Haat- 
ings  recover  it  again  &om  the  Company  i  The  Company 
undoubtedly  ia  answerable  for  it.  And  here  is  a  revenue, 
which  every  man  who  has  paid  it  may  drag  out  of  the  trea- 
sury again.  Mr.  Hastings's  donations  of  bis  bribes  to  the 
treasury,  are  liable  to  be  torn  from  it  at  pleasure  by  every 
man  who  gives  the  money.  First,  it  may  be  torn  from  him 
who  receires  it,  and  then  he  may  recover  it  from  the  trea- 
sury, to  which  he  baa  given  it. 

But  admitting  that  the  taking  of  bribes  can  be  sanctified 
by  their  becoming  the  property  of  the  Company,  it  may  still 
be  asked,  for  what  end  and  purpose  has  the  Company  cove- 
nanted with  Mr,  Hastines  that  money  taken  eitorsively  shall 
belong  to  the  Company  r  Is  it,  that  satisfaction  and  repara- 
tion may  be  awarded  against  the  aaid  Warren  Hastings,  to 
the  said  Company,  for  tbeir  own  benefit  F  No,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  persons  ;  and  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
Company's  account,  "out  in  tmst,  nevertheless,  and  to  the 
intent  that  the  aaid  Company  may  and  do  render  and  pay 
over  tbe  monies  received  or  recovered  by  them  to  the  par- 
ties injured  or  delranded,  which  the  said  Company  accord- 
ingly hereby  agree  and  covenant  to  do."  Now  here  ia  a 
revenue  to  be  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  Company's 
uae,  applied,  at  his  discretion,  to  that  use,  and  which  the 
Company  has  previously  covenanted  to  reatore  to  the  per- 
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sons  that  are  iuj  tired  and  damaged.  This  is  reverLue  which 
is  to  be  torn  away  by  the  action  of  any  person ;  a  revenue 
which  they  must  return  back'  to  the  person  com  plaining,  as 
they  in  justice  ought  to  do ;  for  no  nation  ever  avowed  mak- 
ing a  revenue  out  of  bribery  and  peculation.  They  are, 
then,  to  restore  it  back  again.  But  how  can  they  restore 
it  ?  Mr.  HastinsB  has  applied  it ;  he  has  given  it  in  pre- 
sents to  princes,  laid  it  out  in  budgerows,  in  pen,  ink,  and 
wax ;  in  salaries  to  secretaries ;  he  has  laid  it  out  just  in 
any  way  he  pleased ;  and  the  India  Company,  who  have  co- 
venanted to  restore  all  this  money  to  the  persons  from  whom 
it  came,  are  deprived  of  all  means  of  performing  so  just  a 
duty.  Therefore  I  dismiss  the  idea  that  any  man  so  actni^ 
could  have  had  a  good  intention  in  his  mind  :  the  suppositi<Hi 
is  too  weak,  senseless,  and  absurd.  It  was  only  in  a  desper- 
ate cause  that  he  maAe  a  desperate  attempt ;  for  we  shall 
prove  that  he  never  made  a  disclosure  without  thinking  that 
a  discovery  had  been  previously  made,  or  was  likely  to  be 
made,  together  with  an  exposure  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  wicked  and  abominable  concealment. 

Ton  will  see  the  history  of  this  new  scheme  of  bribery, 
by  which  Mr.  Hastings  contrived,  by  avowing  some  bribes, 
to  cover  others,  attempted  to  outfiice  his  delinquency,  and,  if 
possible,  to  reconcile  a  weak  breach  of  the  laws  with  a  sort 
of  spirited  observance  of  them,  and  to  become  inlamous  for 
the  good  of  his  country. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  practice  of  bribery  was  in  a 
letter  of  the  29th  of  November,  1780.  The  cause  which 
led  to  the  discovery  was  a  dispute  between  him  and  Mr. 
Francis  at  the  bo^d,  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome 
offer  made  by  Mr,  Hastings  to  the  board  relative  to  a  measure 
proposed  by  him,  to  which  he  found  one  objection  to  be  the 
money  that  it  would  cost.  He  made  the  most  generous  and 
handsome  offer,  as  it  stands  upon  record,  that  perhaps  any 
man  ever  made,  namely,  that  he  would  defray  the  e^^nse 
,  out  of  his  own  private  cash,  and  that  he  had  deposited  with  , 
the  treasurer  two  lacks  of  rupees.  This  was  in  June,  1780, 
and  Mr.  Francis  soon  after  returned  to  Europe.  1  need  not 
inform  your  lordships,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had,  before  this 
time,  been  charged  with  bribery  and  peculation  by  (General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis.     He  suspected 
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that  Mr.  Franeia,  then  going  to  Europe,  would  confirm  this 
charge  by  the  Buspicious  nature  and  circumataaeea  of  this 
generous  offer  ;  and  this  suspicion  was  increased  by  the  con- 
nexion which  he  supposed,  and  which  we  can  prove  he 
thought,  Mr.  Francis  liad  with  Cheit  Sing.  Apprehending, 
therefore,  that  he  might  discover  and  hring  the  hribe  to  light 
some  way  or  other,  he  resolved  to,  anticipate  any  such  dis- 
covery by  declaring,  upon  the  29t!i  of  November,  that  this 
money  was  not  his  own.  I  will  mentiou  to  your  lordshipa 
heremer  the  circumstances  of  this  money.  He  says,  "  My 
present  reason  for  adverting  to  my  conduct,"  that  is,  his  offer 
of  two  lacks  of  rupees  out  of  his  own  private  cash  for  the 
Company's  service,  upon  the  26th  of  June,  1780,  "  on  the 
occasion  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  obviate  the  false  conclusions 
or  proposed  misrepresentations  which  may  be  made  of  it, 
either  as  an  artifice  of  ostentation,  or  as  the  effect  of  corrupt 
influence,  by  assuring  you,  that  the  money,  by  whatever 
means  it  came  into  your  possession,  was  not  my  own ;  that 
I  had  myself  no  right  to  it,  nor  would  or  could  have  received 
it,  but  for  the  occasion,  which  prompted  me  to  avail  myself 
of  the  accidental  means  which  were  at  that  instant  afforded 
me,  of  accepting  and  converting  it  to  the  property  and  use  of 
the  Company :  and  with  this  brief  apology  I  shall  dismiss  the 
subject." 

My  lords,  you  see  wliat  an  account  Mr.  Hastings  has  given 
of  some  obscure  transaction,  by  which  he  contradicts  the 
record ;  for,  on  the  26th  of  June,  he  generously,  nobly,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  service,  offers  to  the  Company  money 
of  his  own.  On  the  29th  of  November  he  tells  the  court 
of  directors,  that  the  money  he  offered  on  the  former  day 
was  not  his  own  ;  that  his  assertion  was  totally  false,  that 
the  mouCT  was  not  his ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  receive  it ; 
and  that  he  would  not  have  received  it,  but  for  the  occasion, 
which  prompted  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  accidental  means 
which  at  that  instant  offered. 

Such  is  the  account  sent  by  their  Covemor  in  India,  act- 
ing as  an .  accountant  to  the  Company — a  Company  with 
whom  everything  is  matter  of  account.  He  tells  them,  in- 
deed, that  the  sum  he  had  offered  was  not  his  own ;  that  he 
had  no  right  to  it ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  taken  it,  if 
he  had  not  been  greatly  tempted  by  the  occasion ;  but  he 
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never  tells  tbem  by  what  means  he  came  at  it,  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  it,  the  occasion  upon  which  he  re- 
ceived it  (whether  justifiable  or  not),  or  any  one  ciircum- 
Btance  under  heaven  relative  to  it.  This  is  a  very  extran- 
dinary  account  to  give  to  the  public  of  a  sum,  which  we  find 
to  be  somewhere  aoove  £20,000,  takeii  by  Mr.  Hastings  in 
some  way  or  other.  He  set  the  Company  blindly  groping  in 
the  dark  by  the  very  pretended  light,  the  ignis  fatuus,  w&ch 
he  held  out  to  them  :  for  at  that  time  all  was  in  the  dai^ 
and  in  a  cloud ;  and  thiB  ia  what  Mr.  Hastings  calls  inform- 
ation commimicated  to  the  Company  on  the  subject  of  these 
bribes. 

Tou  have  heard  of  obscurity  illustrated  by  a  fiirther  ob- 
scurity :  ohtaitrum  per  ohseuriut.  He  continues  to  tell  them, 
"  Something  of  affinity  to  this  anecdote  may  appear  in  the 
first  aspect  of  another  transaction,  which  I  shall  proceed  to 
relate,  and  of  which  it  is  more  immediately  my  duty  to  in- 
form you."  He  then  tells  them  that  he  had  contrived  to 
give  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Eajah  of  Berar,  and  the  account 
he  gives  of  that  proceeding  is  this :  "  We  had  neither  money 
to  spare,  nor,  in  the  apparent  state  of  that  goTemment  in  ite 
relation  to  ours,  would  it  have  been  either  prudent  or  con- 
sistent with  our  public  credit  to  have  afforded  it.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  my  decided  opinion  that  some  aid  should  be 
given,  not  less  as  a  necessary  relief  than  as  an  indication 
of  confidence,  and  a  return  for  the  many  instances  of  sub- 
stantial kindnesses  which  we  had,  within  the  course  of  the 
two  last  years,  experienced  from  the  government  of  Bcrar. 
I  had  an  assurance,  that  such  a  proposal  would  receive  the 
acquiescence  of  the  hoard ;  hut  I  knew  that  it  would  not  pass 
without  opposition,  and  it  would  have  become  public,  which 
might  have  defeated  its  purpose.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  expedient,  and  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Berar  from  evidences  of  stronger  proof  to  me  than 
I  could  make  them  appear  to  the  other  members  of  the 
board,  I  resolved  to  adopt  it,  and  take  the  entire  responsi- 
bihty  of  it  upon  myself.  In  this  mode  a  less  considerable 
sum  would  suffice.  I  accordingly  caused  three  lacks  of  ru- 
pees to  be  delivered  to  the  minister  of  the  Bajah  of  Berar, 
resident  in  Calcutta.  He  has  transmitted  it  to  Cult&c. 
Two-thirds  of  this  sum  1  have  raised  by  my  own  credit,  and 
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Bhall  cbaige  it  in  my  official  accpunts.  The  otLer  third  1 
have  auppHed  from  the  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the 
honourable  Company." 

Tout  lordships  see  in  thia  buainesa  another  mode  which 
he  has  of  accounting  with  the  Company,  and  informing  them 
of  his  bribe.  He  begins  hia  account  of  thia  tranaaction  by 
saying,  that  it  has  something  of  affinity  to  the  laet  anecdote, 
meaning  the  account  of  the  first  bribe.  An  anecdote  is  made 
a  head  of  an  account,  and  thia,  I  believe,  is  what  none  of 
youp  lordahipa  ever  have  beard  of  before,  and  I  beheve  it  is 
yet  to  he  learned  in  thia  commM'cial  nation,  a  nation  of  ac- 
curate commercial  account.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
first  is  an  anecdote  ;  and  what  is  bis  account  of  the  second  ? 
A  relation  of  an  anecdote  :  not  a  near  relation,  but  aomething 
of  affinity ;  a  remote  relation,  cousin  three  or  four  timea 
removed,  of  the  half  blood,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  thia 
anecdote ;  and  he  never  tells  them  any  circumstance  of  it 
whatever  of  any  kind,  'but  that  it  haa  aome  affinity  to  the 
former  anecdote.  But,  my  lords,  the  thing  which  comea  to 
some  degree  of  clearnesa  ia  this,  that  he  did  give  money  to 
the  Bajah  of  Berar,  and  your  lordships  will  be  so  good  as  to 
advert  carefully  to  the  proportions  in  which  he  gave  it.  He 
did  give  him  two  lacks  of  rupees  of  money  raiaed  by  his 
own  credit,  hia  own  money  ;  and  the  third  he  advanced  out 
of  the  Company's  money  in  hia  hands.  He  might  have  taken 
the  Company's  money  undoubtedly,  foirly,  openly,  and  held 
it  in  hia  handa  for  a  hundred  purpoaea,  and  therefore  he  doea 
not  tell  them  that  even  that  third  was  money  he  had  ob- 
tained by  bribery  and  corruption.  No  ;  he  saya  it  ia  money 
of  the  Company's  which  he  had  in  hia  hand ;  so  that  you 
must  get  through  a  long  train  of  construction  before  you 
ascertain  that  this  sum  was  what  it  tuma  out  to  be,  a  bribe 
which  he  retained  for  the  Company.  Tour  lordships  will 
please  to  observe,  as  I  proceed,  the  nature  of  this  pretended 
generoaity  in  Mr.  Haatings.  He  is  always  generoua  in  the 
same  way.  As  he  offered  the  whole  of  his  first  briheas  his 
own  money,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  that  no  part  of  it 
was  his  own ;  so  he  is  now  generous  again  in  this  latter 
transaction,  in  which,  however,  he  shows  that  he  ia  neither 
generouB  nor  just.     He  took  the  first  money  without  right ; 
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and  lie  did  not  apply  it  to  the  very  fietrice  for  which  it  wm 
pretended  to  be  taten.  He  then  tells  you  of  another  anec- 
dote, which  he  says  has  an  affinity  to  that  anecdote,  and  heie 
he  is  gcnerouB  again.  In  the  first  he  appears  to  be  generons 
and  just,  because  he  appears  to  give  his  bwn  money,  which  he 
had  a  right  to  dispo^  of ;  then  he  tella  you  he  ia  neither 
generouH  nor  juat ;  for  he  had  tafcen  money  he  had  no  right 
to,  and  did  not  apply  it  to  the  service  for  which  he  pretended 
to  have  recei*ed  it.  And  now  he  is  generous  again,  becanse 
'be  gives  two  lacks  of  his  own  money,  and  juat,  because  be 
gives  one  lack  which  belonged  to  the  Company ;  bat  there 
ia  not  an  idea  suggested  from  whom  he  took  it. . 

But  to  proceed,  my  lords ;  in  this  letter  he  tells  yon  he 
had  given  two-thirds  his  own  money  and  one-third  the  Com- 
pany's money.  So  it  stood  upon  the  29th  of  November, 
1780.  On  the  5tli  of  January  following  we  see  the  buainem 
take  a  totally  different  turn ;  and  then  Mr.  Hastings  calla 
for  three  Company's  bonds,  upon  two  difierent  securitiea, 
antedated  to  the  first  and  second  of  October,  for  the  thiee 
lacks,  which  he  before  told  them  was  two-thirds  his  own 
money  and  one-third  the  Company's.  He  now  declares  the 
whole  of  it  to  be  his  own,  and  he  thus  applies  by  letter  to 
the  board,  of  which  he  himself  was  a'majority.  "Honour- 
able  Sir  and  Sirs,  Having  had  occasion  to  disburse  the  snm 
of  three  lacks  of  sicca  rupees  on  account  of  secret  aerricea, 
which  having  been  advanced  from  my  own  private  tMib,  I 
request  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  to  me  in  the  following 
manner. 

"  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  second 
loan,  bearing  date  from  1  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca  rupees. 

"  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  first  loan, 
bearing  date  from  1  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca  rupeea. 

"  A  Dond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  first 
loan,  bearing  date  from  the  2nd  October,  for  one  lack  of  aicca 
rupees."  Here  are  two  accounts,  one  of  which  must  be 
directly  and  flatly  false  ;  for  he  could  not  have  given  two- 
thirds  his  own,  and  have  supphed  the  other  third  from  money 
of  the  Company's,  and  at  the  same  time  have  advanced  the 
whole  as  his  own.  He  here  goes  the  full  length  of  the  &aud ; 
be  declares  that  it  is  all  his  own,  so  much  nia  own  that  he 
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does  not  trust  the  Company  with  it,  and  actually  takes  their 
bonds  aa  a  securih-  for  it,  bearing  an  interest  to  be  paid  to 
him  when  he  thinka  proper. 

Thus  it  remained  from  the  5th  of  January,  1781,  till  the 
16th  of  December,  1782,  when  this  busineaa  takes  another 
turn  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Company  these  bonds  be- 
come all  their  own.  All  the  money  advanced  is  now,  all  of 
it,  the  Company'a  money.  First  be  says,  two-thirda  were 
his  own  :  next,  that  the  whole  ia  his  own  :  and  the  third  ac- 
count is  that  the  whole  is  the  Company's,  and  he  will  account 
to  them  for  it. 

Now  he  haa  accompanied  this  account  with  another  very 
curious  one.  For  when  you  come  to  look  into  the  particu- 
lars of  it,  you  will  find  there  are  three  bonds  declarea  to  be 
the  Company's  bonds,  and  which  refer  to  the  former  trana- 
Eu^ona,  namely,  the  money  for  which  he  had  taken  the  bonds : 
but  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  numbers  of  them,  you  will 
find  that  one  of  the  three  bonda  which  he  had  taken  as  his 
own  diaappeara ;  and  another  bond  of  another  date  and  for 
a  much  larger  sum  ia  aubatituted  in  its  place,  of  which  he  had 
never  mentioned  anything  whatever. — So  that  taking  his  first 
account,  that  two-thirda  ia  hia  own  money  ;  then  that  it  ia  all 
his  own ;  in  the  third  that  it  is  all  the  Company's  money  ;  by  a 
fourth  account,  given  in  a  paper  deacribing  the  three  bonds, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  one  lack  which  he  does  not  account 
for,  but  Bubstitutes  in  its  place  a  bond  "before  taken  as  bis 
own.  He  sinks  and  suppresses  one  bond,  he  gives  two 
bonds  to  the  Company,  and  to  suppiy  the  want  of  the  third, 
'which  he  suppresaes,  he  brings  forward  a  bond  for  another 
sum,  of  another  date,  which  he  had  never  mentioned  before. 
Here  then  you  have  four  different  accounts ;  if  any  one  of 
them  is  true,  every  one  of  the  other  three  is  totally  false. 
Such  a  system  of  cogging,  auch  a  ayatem  of  fraud,  such  a 
system  of  prevarication,  such  asystem  of  falsehood,  never  was, 
I  believe,  before  exhibited  in  the  world. 

In  the  firat  place,  why  did  he  take  bonds  at  all  from  the 
Company  for  the  money  that  was  their  own  ?  I  must  be  cau- 
tious how  I  charge  a  legal  crime.  I  will  not  charge  it  to  be 
forgery  to  take  a  bond  from  the  Company  for  money  which 
was  their  own.  He  was  employed  to  make  out  bonds  for  the 
Company,  to  raise  money  on  their  credit.    He  pretends  he 
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l»t  them  a  earn  of  monef  which  was  not  hie  to  lend ;  but 
he  KiTes  their  own  money  to  them  as  hia  own,  and  takes  a  se- 
cunty  for  it.  1  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  forgery,  but  I  am 
sure  it  ia  an  offence  as  grievous,  because  it  is  ua  much  a  cheat 
aa  a  forgery,  with  thia  addition  to  it,  that  the  person  so  chest- 
ing is  in  a  trust ;  he  violates  that  trust,  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
d^^uda  and  falsifies  the  whole  sjatem  of  the  Company's  ac- 
counts. 

I  have  only  to  show  what  his  own  explanation  of  all  theae 
actioQB  was;  because  it  supersedes  all  observation  of  mine. 
Hear  what  prevaricating  guilt  aays  for  the  falsehood  and 
delusion  which  had  been  used  to  cover  it,  and  see  how  he 
plunges  deeper  and  deeper  upon  every  occasion.  This  explan- 
ation arose  out  of  another  memorable  bribe,  which  I  must 
now  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  lordships. 

About  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  former  bribes,  good 
fortune,  as  good  things  seldom  come  singly,  is  kind  to  him  ; 
and  when  he  went  up,  and  had  nearly  ruined  the  Company's 
affairs  in  Oude  and  Benares,  he  received  a  present  of  £100,000 
sterling,  or  thereabouts.  He  received  bills  for  it  in  Sep- 
tember, 1781 :  aad  he  gives  the  Company  an  account  of  it  m 
January,  1782.  Bemark  in  what  manner  the  account  of  this 
money  was  given,  and  the  purposes  for  which  he  intends  to 
apply  it.  He  says,  in  this  letter,  "  I  received  the  offer  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  both  on  the  Nabob's  part  and 
that  of  hia  minister^,  as  a  present  to  myself,  not  to  the  Com- 
ponv :  I  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  and  gladly,  being  en- 
tirely deatitute  both  of  meana  and  credit,  whether  for  your 
service  or  the  relief  of  my  own  necessitiea."  My  lords,  upon 
this  you  shall  hear  a  comment,  made  by  some  abler  persons 
than  me.  7bis  donation  was  not  made  in  species,  but  in  bills 
upon  the  house  of  Goupaul  Doss,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Oheit  Sing.  After  mentioning  that  he  took 
this  present  for  the  Company,  and  for  their  exigencies,  and 
partly  for  hia  own  neceasitiea,  and  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
treas  of  both,  he  desires  the  Company,  in  the  moment  of  this 
their  greatest  distress,  to  award  it  to  him,  and  therefore  be 
ends,  "  If  you  should  adjudge  the  deposit  to  me,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  the  moat  honourable  approbation  and  reward  of  my 
labours ;  and  I  wiah  to  owe  my  tortune  to  your  bounty.  I 
am  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  life :  I  have  passed  thirty- 
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one  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  that  time  in  employments  of  the  highest  trust. — 
My  oonseience  allows  me  bol<Uy  to  claim  the  merit  of  zeal  and 
int^rity  ;  nor  has  fortune  been  unpropitious  to  their  exer- 
tions. To  these  qualities  I  bound  my  pretensions.  I  shall 
not  repine,  if  you  shall  deem  otherwise  of  my  services  ;  nor 
ought  your  decision,  however  it  may  disappoint  my  hope  of 
a  retreat  adequate  to  the  consequence  and  elevation  of  the 
office  which  I  now  possess,  to  lessen  my  gratitude  for  having 
been  so  long  permitted  to  hold  it,  since  it  has  at  least  en- 
abled me  to  lay  up  a  provision,  with  which  I  can  be  contented 
in  a  more  humble  station." 

And  here  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  incidentally  to 
remark  the  circumstance  of  his  condition  of  life  and  his  for- 
tune, to  which  he  appeals,  and  upon  account  of  which  he 
desires  this  money.  Your  lordships  will  remember  that,  in 
1773,  he  said  (and  this  I  stated  to  you  from  himself)  that, 
if  he  held  bis  then  ofGce  for  a  very  few  years,  be  should  be 
enabled  to  lay  by  an  ample  provision  for  his  retreat.  About 
nine  ye&rs  after  that  time,  namely,  in  the  month'  of  January, 
1782,  he  finds  himself  rather  pinched  with  want,  but,  how- 
ever, not  in  so  bad  a  way  but  that  the  holding  of  his  office 
had  enabled  him  to  lay  up  a  provision  with  which  he  could 
be  contented  in  a  more  humble  station.  He  wishes  to  have 
affluence  J  be  wishes  to  have  dignity;  he  wishes  to  have 
consequence  and  rank,  but  he  allows  that  he  has  competence. 
To  if  lordships  will  see  afterwards  how  miserably  his  hopes, 
were  disappointed  ;  for  the  court  of  directors,  receiving  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  did  declare  that  they  could  not 
grre  it  to  him,  because  the  act  had  ordered  "  that  no  fees  of 
office,  perquisites,  emoluments,  or  advantages  whatsoever, 
should  DO  accepted,  received,  or  taken  by  such  Giovemor- 
General  and  council,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  manner,  or  on 
any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever:"  and  as  the  same  act 
further  directs,  "  that  no  Governor- Gieneral  or  any  of  the 
council  shall  directly  take,  accept,  or  receive,  of  or  from  any 
person  or  persons,  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  account  whatso- 
ever, any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or  reward,  pecuni- 
ae or  otherwise,  or  any  promise  or  engagement  for  any  pre- 
sent, gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or  rewwd,"  we  cannot,  were 
we  80  inclined,  decree  the  amount  of  this  present  to  the 
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Governor- General,  And  it  is  further  enacted,  "  that  anr 
Buch  preeeut,  gift,  gratuity,  donation,  or  reward,  accepted, 
taken,  or  received,  Bhall  be  deemed  and  coDstrued  to  have 
been  received  to  and  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Company,"  And 
therefore  they  resolved,  most  unjuBtly  and  most  wicke<Uy, 
to  keep  it  to  themaelvea.  The  act  made  it  in  the  firat  in- 
stance the  property  of  the  Company,  and  they  would  not  gire 
it  him.  And  one  should  think  thia,  with  his  own  former 
construction  of  the  act,  would  have  made  him  cautious  of 
taking  bribes,  Tou  have  seen  what  weight  it  had  with  him 
to  stop  the  courae  of  bribes,  which  he  was  in  euch  a  care^ 
of  takmg  in  every  place  and  with  both  hands. 

Xoiir  lordships  have  now  before  you  this  £100,000,  dis- 
closed in  a  letter  from  Fatna,  dated  the  20th  Jauuaiy,  1782. 
Tou  find  mystery  and  concealment  in  every  one  of  Jfr.  Hast- 
ings's discoveries ;  for,  which  is  a  curious  part  of  it,  this 
letter  was  not  sent  to  the  court  of  directors,  m  their  packet, 
regularly,  hut  transmitted  by  Major  Pairfai,  one  of  his  agents, 
to  Major  Scott,  another  of  his  agents,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Company,  Why  waa  this  done  P  Tour  lordships  wil  judge, 
from  that  circuitous  mode  of  transmission,  whether'ne  did 
not  thereby  intend  to  leave  some  discretion  in  his  agent  to 
divulge  it  or  not.  We  are  told  he  did  not ;  but  your  Icrd- 
ships  will  believe  that  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fact.  If  he  had  been  anxious  to  make  this  discovery  t« 
the  directors,  the  regular  way  would  have  been  to  send  his 
-letter  to  the  directors  immediately,  in  the  packet;  but  he  stnt 
it  in  a  box  to  an  agent ;  and  that  agent,  upon  due  discre- 
tion, conveyed  it  to  the  court  of  directors.  Here,  howevsr, 
he  tells  j^ou  nothing  about  the  persona  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived this  money,  any  more  than  ne  had  done  respecting  the 
two  former  sums. 

On  the  second  of  May  following  the  date  of  this  Fatea 
letter,  he  came  down  to  Calcutta  with  a  mind,  as  he  himself 
descnbes  it,  greatly  agitated.  AH  his  hope  of  plundering 
Benarea  had  totally  failed.  The  produce  of  the  robbing  of 
the  Begums,  in  the  manner  your  lordships  have  heard,  was 
all  dissipated  to  pay  the  arreara  of  the  Armies ;  there  waa 
no  fund  left.  He  felt  himself  agitated  and  fuU  of  dread, 
knowing  that  he  had  been  threatened  with  having  his  place 
taken  from  him  several  times ;  and  that  be  might  be  called 
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home  to  render  an  account.  He  bad  heard  that  inquiries 
had  begun  in  a  ni.enaciDg  form  in  parliament ;  and  though  at 
that  time  Bengal  was  not  struck  at,  there  was  a  charge  of 
bribery  and  peculation  brought  against  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras. With  this  dread,  with  a  mind  full  of  aniiety  and  per- 
turbation, he  writes  a  letter,  as  he  pretends,  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1782.  Tour  lordships  will  remark,  that  wlien  he 
came  down  to  Calcutta  from  his  expedition  up  the  country, 
he  did  not,  till  the  22nd  of  May,  give  any  account  whatever 
of  these  transactions ;  and  that  this  letter,  or  pretended 
letter,  of  the  22nd  of  May,  was  not  sent  till  the  16th  of  De- 
cember following.  We  shall  clearly  prove  that  he  haii 
abuodant  means  of  sending  it,  and  by  Tarious  ways,  beforj 
the  16th  of  December,  1782,  when  he  enclosed  in  another  . 
letter  that  of  the  22nd  of  May.  This  is  the  letter  of  disco- 
Teiy;  this  is  the  letter  by  which  his  breast  was  to  be  laid 
open  to  his  employers,  and  all  the  obscurity  of  his  transac- 
tions to  be  elucidated.  Here  are  indeed  new  discoveries, 
but  they  are  like  many  new  discovered  lands,  esceedingly 
inhospitabJe,  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  producing  nothing  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  human  minct 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  honourable  the  court  of 
directors,  dated  Port  William,  22nd  May,  17S2.  He  tells 
them  he  had  promised  to  account  for  the  ten  lacks  of  rupees 
which  he  had  received,  ajid  this  promise,  he  says,  he  now 
performs,  and  that  he  takes  that  opportunity  of  accounting 
with  them  likewise  for  several  other  sums  which  he  had  re-- 
ceived.  His  words  are:  "This  promise  I  now  perform, 
and  deeming  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  it,  I  have  added 
Buch  other  sums  as  have  been  occasionally  converted  to  the 
Company's  property  through  my  means,  in  consequence  of 
the  like  original  destination.  Of  the  second  6f  these  sums 
you  have  already  been  advised,  in  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  the  honourable  court  of  directors,  dated 
29th  November,  1780.  Both  this  and  the  third  article  were 
paid  immediately  to  the  treasury,  by  my  order  to  the  sub- 
treasurer  to  receive  them  on  the  Company's  account,  but 
never  passed  through  my  hands.  The  three  sums  for  which 
bonds  were  granted  were  in  like  manner  paid  to  the  Company's 
treasury,  without  passing  through  my  hands,  but  their  appU- 
eation  was  not  specified.     The  sum  of  50,000  current  rupees 
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waa  received  while  I  was  on  my  jovimey  to  Benares,  aod 

applied  as  eipresaed  is  the  account. 

"  Aa  to  the  manner  in  which  these  sums  have  been  es- 
pended,  the  reference  which  I  have  made  of  it  in  the  ac- 
companying account,  to  the  several  accounts  in  which  thev 
are  credited,  renders  any  other  specification  of  it  unneceesa^ 
ry ;  betides,  that  those  accounts  either  have  or  will  have  re- 
ceived a  much  stronger  authentication  tban  any  that  I  could 

I  wish  your  lordships  to  attend  to  the  next  paragraph, 
which  is  meant  hy  him  to  explain  why  he  took  hribes  at 
all;  why  he  took  bonds  for  some  of  them,  aa  monies  of  his 
own,  and  not  monies  of  the  Company ;  why  he  entered  some 
upon  the  Company's  accounts,  and  why  of  the  others  he 
renders  no  account  at  all.  Light,  however,  will  beam  upon 
you  aa  we  proceed.  "  Why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me ; 
why  they  were,  except  the  second,  quietly  transferred  to 
the  Company's  use  ;  why  bonds  were  taken  for  the  first,  and 
not  for  the  rest,  might,  were  this  matter  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  furnish  a  variety  of  coujectures,  to  which  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  reply.  Were  your  honourable  court 
to  question  meonthesepomte,  I  would  answer,  that  the  sums 
were  t^en  for  the  Company's  benefit,  at  times  when  the 
Company  very  much  needed  them ;  that  I  either  choae  to 
conceal  the  first  receipts  firom  public  curiosity  by  receiving 
bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any  studied 
design  which  my  memory  could  at  this  distance  of  time 
verify ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe 
the  same  means  with  the  rest.  I  trust,  honourable  sirs,  to 
your  breasts  for  a  candid  interpretation  of  my  actions  ;  and 
assume  the  freedom  to  add,  that  I  think  myself^  on  such  a 
Bubject,  on  such  an  occasion,  entitled  to  it."  Lofty,  my 
lords  1  You  see,  that  after  the  directors  had  expected  an 
explanation  for  so  long  a  time,  he  says.  Why  these  suma  were 
takeii  by  me,  and,  ^tcept  the  second,  quietly  transferred  to 
the  Company's  use,  I  cannot  tell ;  why  Donds  were  taken  for 
the  first,  and  not  for  the  rest,  I  cannot  tell;  if  this  matter 
were  exposed  to  view,  it  would  furnish  a  variety  of  conjee- 
tares.  Here  is  an  account,  which  is  to  eiplam  the  most 
obscure,  the  most  mysterious,  the  most  evidently  fraudulent 
transactiona.    When  asked  how  he  dame  to  take  theee  bonds, 
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how  he  came  to  use  theee  frauds,  he  tells  you  lie  really  does 
not  know ;  that  he  might  have  this  motive  for  it,  that  he 
might  have  &aother  motive  for  it,  that  he  wished  to  conceal 
it  from  public  curiosity ;  but,  which  is  the  most  eitraordinary, 
he  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  had  any  motive  for  it  at  aH 
which  his  memory  can  trace.  The  whole  of  this  is  a  period 
of  a  year  and  a  half;  and  here  is  a  mau  who  keeps  his 
account  upon  principles  of  whim  and  vagary.  One  would 
imagine  he  was  gueasing  at  some  motive  of  a  stranger.  Why 
he  came  to  take  bonds  for  money  not  due  to  him,  and  why 
he  enters  some,  and  not  otherB,  he  knows  nothing  of  these 
things ;  he  begs  them  not  to  ask  about  it,  because  it  will  be 
of  no  use.  Tou,  foolish  court  of  directors,  may  conjecture 
and  conjecture  on.  Tou  are  asking  me  why  I  took  bonds 
to  myself  for  money  of  yours,  why  I  have  cheated  you,  why 
I  have  falsified  my  account  in  auch  a  manner.  I  will  not 
tell  you. 

In  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  promised  to  give  them, 
he  neither  mentions  the  persons,  the  times,  the  occasions,  or 
motives  for  any  of  hia  actions.  He  adds,  "  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same  means  with  the  rest." 
For  some  purposes,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  use  the  most 
complicated  and  artful  concealments ;  for  some,  he  could  not 
tell  what  his  motives  were,  and  for  others,  that  it  was  mere 
carelessness.  Here  is  the  exchequer  of  bribery !  Have  I 
falsified  any  part  of  my  original  stating  of  it?  an  exchequer 
in  which  the  man  who  ought  to  pay  receives ;  the  man 
who  ought  to  give  security  takes  it ;  the  man  who  ought 
to  keep  an  account  says  he  has  forgotten ;  an  exchequer  in 
which  oblivion  was  the  remembraoeer :  and  to  sum  up  the 
whole,  an  exchequer  into  the  accounts  of  which  it  was  use* 
less  to  inquire.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  account 
of  near  £200,000  is  given  to  the  court  of  directors.  Tou 
can  learfl  nothing  in  this  business  that  is  any  way  distinct, 
except  a  premeditated  design  of  a  conceahneut  of  nis  trans- 
actions.   That  is  avowed. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  thing  behind.  Who  were 
the  inatrumeots  of  his  concealment  P  Ko  other,  my  lords, 
than  the  Company's  public  accountant.  That  very  account- 
ant takes  the  money,  knowing  it  to  be  the  Company's,  and 
that  it  was  only  pretended  to  be  advanced  by  Mr.  Hastings 
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for  the  Company'B  use.  He  sees  Mr.  Hastitigg  make  out 
lioads  to  himself  for  it,  and  Mr.  Hastings  makes  him  enter 
him  as  creditor,  when  in  feet  he  was  debtor.  Thus  he  de- 
baucheB  the  Company's  accountant,  and  makes  him  his  con- 
federate. These  fraudulent  and  corrupt  acta,  covered  by 
false  reprcBentations,  are  proved  to  be  false,  not  by  collation 
with  aaj'thing  else,  but  f^use  by  a  coUation  with  themselves. 
This  then  is  the  account  and  his  explanation  of  it ;  and  in 
this  insolent,  saucy,  carelesa,  negligent  manner  a  public  ac- 
countant like  Mr.  Hastings,  a  man  bred  up  a  book-keeper 
in  the  Company's  service,  who  ought  to  be  exact,  physic^y 
eiact,  in  his  account,  has  not  only  been  vicious  in  hia  own 
account,  hut  made  the  public  accounts  vicious  and  of  no 
value.  ■  But  there  is  in  this  account  another  curioua  cireimi- 
atance  with  regard  to  the  deposit  of  this  sum  of  money,  to 
which  he  referred  in  his  first  paragraph  of  hia  letter  of  the 
29th  of  November,  1780.  He  states  that  this  deposit  was 
made  and  passed  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Larkins  on  the  first 
of  June.  It  did  so ;  but  it  is  not  entered  in  the  Company's 
accounts  till  November  following.  Now  in  all  that  inter- 
mediate space  where  was  it  ?  "What  account  was  there  of 
it  F  It  was  entirely  a  secret  between  Mr.  Larkins  and  Mr. 
Hastings,  without  a  possibility  of  any  one  discovering  any 
particular  relative  to  it.  Here  is  an  account  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  received,  juggled  between  the  accountant 
and  him,  without  a  trace  of  it  appearing  in  the  Company's 
books.  Some  of  those  committees  to  whom,  for  their  dili- 
gence at  least,  I  must  say  the  public  have  some  obligation, 
aid  in  return  for  which  they  ought  to  me*t  with  some  in- 
dulgence, examining  into  all  these  circumstances,  and  having 
heard  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  deposited  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company's  sub-treasurer  in  the  month  of 
June,  sent  for  the  Company's  hooks.  They  looked  over 
those  books,  but  they  did  not  find  the  least  trace  of  any 
such  sum  of  money,  and  not  any  account  of  it ;  nor  could 
there  be,  because  it  was  not  paid  to  the  Company's  account 
till  the  November  following.  The  accountant  had  received 
the  money,  hut  never  entered  it  from  June  till  November. 
Then  at  last  have  we  an  account  of  it.  But  was  it  even 
then  entered  regularly  upon  the  Company's  accounts  P  No 
such  thing ;  it  is  a  deposit  carried  to  the  Governor- General's 
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credit.  [The  entry  of  ike  teveral  specie  ui  iehieh  tU*  de- 
jHuit  wag  made  wa»  here  read  Jrom  the  Compan^'t  genereA 
Journal  of  1780  and  1781.] 

My  lorda,  when  this  account  sppeEm  at  last,  when  this 
money  does  emerge  in  the  public  accounts,  whose  is  it  P  Is 
it  the  Company's  ?  No,  Mr.  Hastings's.  And  thus,  if,  not- 
withstanding this  obscure  account  in  NoTember,  the  directors 
had  claimed  and  called  for  this  affinity  to  an  anecdote ;  if 
they  had  called  for  this  anecdote  and  examined  the  account ; 
if  they  had  said,  We  observe  here  entered  two  la^jks  and  up- 
wards ;  come,  Mr.  Hastings,  let  us  see  where  this  money  ie : 
they  would  find  that  it  is  Mr.  Haetinga's  mooer,  not  the 
Company's ;  they  would  find  that  it  is  carried  to  Lis  credit. 
In  this  manner  he  hands  over  this  sum,  telling  them,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1782,  that  not  only  the  bonds  were  a  fraud,  but 
the  deposit  was  a  fraud ;  and  that  neither  bonds  nor  deposit 
did  in  reality  belong  to  him.  Wty  did  he  enter  it  at  all  P 
then,  afterwards,  why  did  he  not  enter  it  as  the  Company's  P 
Why  make  a  false  entry,  to  enter  it  aa  his  own  ?  and  now 
came  he,  two  years  after,  when  lie  does  tell  you  that  it  was 
the  Company's,  and  not  his  own,  to  alter  the  public  accounts  ? 
But  why  did  he  not  tell  them  at  that  time,  when  be  pretends 
to  be  opening  his  breast  to  the  directors,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived it,  or  say  anything  to  give  light  to  the  Company  re- 
specting it  ?  who,  supposing  they  had  the  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  an  act  of  parliament,  or  licensing  bribery  at  their 
pleasure,  might  have  been  thereby  enabled  to  say — here  you 
ought  to  have  received  it — there  it  might  be  oppressive  and 
of  dreadful  example. 

I  have  only  to  state,  that  in  this  letter,  which  was  pretend- 
ed to  be  written  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1782,  your  lordships 
will  observe,  that  he  thinks  it  his  absolute  duty  (and  I  wish 
to  press  this  upon  your  lordships,  because  it  will  be  necessaiy 
in  a  comparison  which  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  make)  to  lay 
open  all  their  afi'airB  to  them,  to  give  them  a  full  and  candid 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  which  he  afterwards  confesseB  he 
is  not  able  to  do.  The  paragraph  has  been  just  read  to  you. 
It  amounts  to  this  ;  I  have  taken  many  bribes — have  falsified 
your  accounts — have  reversed  the  principle  of  them  in  my 
own  favour ;  I  now  discover  to  you  all  these  my  frauds,  and 
think  myself  entitled  to  your  confidence  upon  this  occasion. 
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N^ow  all  the  principleB  of  diffidence,  all  the  principlea  of 

distrust,  nay  more,  all  the  principles  upon  which  a  man  m^ 
be  coaricted  of  premeditated  fraud,  and  deserve  the  severert 
punishment,  are  to  he  found  in  this  case,  in  which  he  aa^B 
he  holds  himself  to  be  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  trust. 
If  any  of  your  lordahips  had  a  steward,  who  told  you  he  had 
lent  you  your  own  money,  and  had  taken  bonds  from  you  for  it, 
and  ifheafterwardfi  told  you  that  that  money  was  neither  jonn 
nor  his,  but  extorted  from  your  tenants  by  some  ecaniidous 
means  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  your  lordships  would 
think  of  such  a  steward,  who  should  say,  I  will  take  the  free- 
dom to  add,  that  I  think  myself  on  such  a  subject,  on  such 
an  occasion,  entitled  to  your  confidence  and  trust.  Xou  will 
observe  bis  cavalier  mode  of  expression.  Instead  of  his  es- 
hibitiug  the  rigour  and  severity  of  an  accountant  and  a  book- 
keeper, you  would  think  that  he  had  been  a  reader  of  senti- 
mental letters  ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  a  novel  running 
through  the  whole,  that  it  adds  to  the  ridicule  and  nausea  of 
it :  it  is  an  oiymel  of  squills ;  there  ia  something  to  strike 
you  with  horror  for  the  villauy  of  it,  something  to  strike  you 
with  contempt  for  the  fraud  of  it ;  and  something  to  strike 
you  with  utter  disgust  for  the  vile  and  bad  taste  with  which 
aU  these  base  ingredients  are  assorted. 

Tour  lordships  will  see,  when  the  account  which  is  sub- 
joined to  this  unaccountable  letter  comes  before  you,  iliat, 
though  the  Company  had  desired  to  know  the  channels 
through  which  he  got  those  sums,  there  is  not  (eicept  by  a 
reference  that  appears  in  another  place  to  one  of  the  articles) 
one  single  syllable  of  explanation  given  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  there  ia  not  the  least  glimpse  of  light  thrown  upon 
thwe  transactions.  But  we  have  since  discovered  from  whom 
he  got  these  bribes ;  and  your  lordships  will  be  struck  with 
horror  when  you  hear  it. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  that  though  this  letter  is 
dat«d  upon  the  22nd  of  May,  it  was  not  despatched  for  Eu- 
rope till  December  following ;  and  he  gets  Mr.  Larkina,  who 
was  his  agent  and  instruraeot  in  falsifying  the  Company's 
aceounta,  to  swear  that  this  letter  was  written  upon  the  22Dd 
of  May,  and  that  he  bad  no  opportunity  to  send  it  but  by 
tne  Lively  in  December.  On  the  I6th  of  that  month  he 
writes  to  the  directors,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  quite  shock- 
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ed  to  find  he  had  no  earlier  opportunity  of  making  this  dis- 
coveiy,  which  he  thought  himaelf  bound  to  make,  though  this 
discoveiy,  respecting  some  articles  of  it,  had  now  heen  delay- 
ed nearly  two  years,  and  though  it  since  appears  that  there 
were  many  opportunities,  and  particularly  by  the  Kesolution, 
of  sending  it.  He  waa  much  distressed,  and  found  himself 
in  an  awkward  situation,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  which  he  knew  was  at  this  time  in  pro- 
gress, might  have  forced  from  Mm  this  notahle  discoTery. 
He  says,  "  I  do  not  fear  the  consequences  of  any  parliament- 
ary process."  Indeed  he  needed  not  to  fear  any  parliamentaiy 
inquiry,  if  it  produced  no  further  discovery  than  that  which 
your  lordships  have  in  the  letter  of  the  22nd  of  May,  and  in 
the  accounts  subjoined  to  it.  He  saya,  that  "  the  delay  is  of 
no  public  consequence  ;  hut  it  has  produced  a  situation  which, 
witn  respect  to  myself,  I  regard  aa  unfortunate,  because  it  ei- 
poBea  me  to  the  meanest  imputation,  from  the  occasion  which 
the  late  pariiamentary  inquiriM  have  since  furnished." 

Now  here  is  a  very  curious  letter,  that  I  wish  to  have  read 
for  some  other  reasons^  which  will  afterwards  appear,  but 
principally  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that 
he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  thought  it  to  the  last  degree 
dishonourable,  not  to  give  the  Company  an  account  of  those 
secret  bribes :  be  thought  it  would  reflect  upon  him  and 
ruin  his  character  for  ever,  if  this  account  did  not  come 
voluntarily  from  him,  hut  waa  extorted  by  terror  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  In  this  letter  of  the  16th  December,  1782, 
he  thus  writes : — "  The  delay  is  of  no  public  consequence ; 
but  it  has  produced  a  situation  which,  with  respect  to  niy- 
self,  I  regard  as  unfortunate ;  because  it  exposes  me  to  the 
meanest  imputation,  from  the  occasion  which  the  late  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  have  since  fumiahed,  hut  which  were 
unknown  when  my  letter  was  written,  and  written  in  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  promiae  made  to  that  effect  in 
a  former  letter  to  your  honourable  committee,  dated  20th 
January  last.  However,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
reflections  from  aflecting  me,  I  have  desired  Mr.  Larkius, 
who  waa  privy  to  the  whole  tranaactions,  to  afGi  to  the 
letter  his  affidavit  of  the  date  in  which  it  was  written.  I 
own  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  mortification  of  being  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  using  euch  precautions  to  guiurd  my  reput 
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ation  from  disboBour.  If  I  had  at  any  time  poBseased  tfiati 
degree  of  confidence  from  my  immediate  employers  which 
tliey  never  withheld  from  the  meanest  of  my  predecessors,  I 
should  have  disdained  to  use  these  attentions.  How  I  have 
drawn  on  me  a  different  treatment  I  know  not ;  it  is  suffi* 
cient  that  I  have  not  merited  it.  And  in  the  courtie  of  & 
service  of  thirty-two  years,  and  ten  of  these  employed  in 
maintaining  the  poweis  and  diechargiog  the  duties  of  the 
first  ofBce  of  the  British  government  in  India,  that  honour- 
able court  ought  to  know  whether  I  possess  the  integrity  and 
honour  which  are  the  first  requisites  of  such  a  station.  If  Z 
wanted  these,  they  have  afforded  me  but  too  powerful  incen- 
tives to  suppress  the  information  which  I  now  convey  to 
them  througn  you,  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  the 
sums  which  I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit,  by  the 
unworthy  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  dangerous  reflectioos 
which  they  have  passed  upon  me  for  the  lirst  communica- 
tion of  this  kind  ;  and  your  own  experience  will  suggest  to 
you,  that  there  are  persons  who  would  profit  by  audi  a 
warning. 

"  Upon  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  which  to  yon,  who 
are  accustomed  to  view  business  in  an  ofGcial  and  regular 
light,  may  appear  unprecedented,  if  not  improper,  I  have 
but  a  few  short  remarks  to  suggest  to  your  consideration. 

"Ifl  appear  in  any  unfavourable  light  by  these  transactiona, 
I  resi^  the  common  and  legal  security  of  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  or  errors.  I  am  ready  to  answer  every  particular 
question  that  may  be  put  against  myself,  upon  honour  or 
upon  oath. 

"  The  sources  from  which  these  reliefs  to  the  public  ser- 
vice have  come  would  never  have  yielded  them  to  the  Com- 
pany publicly ;  and  the  exigencies  of  your  service  (eiigen- 
cies  created  by  the  exposition  of  your  affairs,  and  faction  in 
your  councils)  required  those  supplies. 

"  I  could  have  concealed  them,  had  I  had  a  wrong  mo- 
tive, from  yours  and  the  public  eye  for  ever ;  and  I  know 
that  the  di£B.culties  to  which  a  spirit  of  injustice  may  sob* 
Ject  me  for  my  candour  and  avowal  are  greater  than  any  pos- 
sible inconvenience  that  could  have  attended  the  conceal- 
ment, except  the  dissatisfaction  of  my  own  mind.  These 
difficulties  are  but  a  few  of  those  which  I  have  suffered  in 
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your  semco.  The  applause  of  my  own  breast  is  my  Bureat 
reward,  and  was  the  support  of  my  mind  in  meeting  them. 
Tour  applause,  and  that  of  my  country,  are  my  next  wish  in 
life." 

Tour  lordships  wiQ  observe,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  that 
this  man  declares  his  first  applause  to  be  from  his  own  breast, 
and  that  he  heit  wishes  to  have  the  applause  of  bis  employ- 
ers. But  reversing  this,  and  taking  their  applause  first,  let 
us  see  on  what  does  he  ground  his  hope  of  their  applause  ? 
"Waa  it  on  his  former  conduct  ?  No,  lor  he  says  that  that 
conduct  has  repeatedly  met  with  their  disapprobation.  Was 
it  upon  the  confidence  which  he  knew  they  had  in  him  ? 
No,  for  he  says  they  gave  "  more  of  their  confidence  to  the 
meanest  of  his  predecessors."  Observe,  my  lords,  the  style 
of  insolence  he  constantly  uses  with  regard  to  all  mankind. 
Lord  Olive  was  his  predecessor  :  Governor  Cartier  was  his 
predecessor  :  Governor  Verelat  was  his  predecessor: — every 
man  of  them  as  good  as  himself ;  and  yet,  he  says,  the  di- 
rectors had  given  "  more  of  their  confidence  to  the  meanest 
of  his  predecessors."  But  what  was  to  entitle  him  to  their 
applause  f  a  clear  and  full  explanation  of  the  bribes  he  bad 
taken.  Bribes  was  to  be  the  foundation  ,of  their  confidence 
in  him,  and  the  clear  explanation  of  them  was  to  entitle  him 
to  their  applause  !  Strange  grounds  to  build  confidence  upon 
— the  rotten  ground  of  corruption,  accompanied  with  the 
infamy  of  its  avowal !  Strange  ground  to  expect  applause — 
8  discoveiT  which  was  no  discoyery  at  all !  Tour  lordships 
have  heard  this  discovery,  which  I  have  not  taken  upon  me 
to  state,  but  have  read  his  own  letter  on  the  occasion.  Has 
there  at  this  moment  any  light  broken  in  upon  you  concern- 
ing this  matter? 

But  what  doea  he  say  to  the  directors  ?  he  says,  "  Upon 
the  whole  of  these  transactions,  which  to  you,  who  are^  ac- 
customed to  view  business  in  an  official  and  regular  light,  may 
appear  unprecedented,  if  not  improper,  I  have  but  a  lew  short 
remarks  to  suggest  to  your  consideration."  He  looks  upon 
them,  and  treats  them,  as  a  set  of  low  mechanical  men ;  a  set 
of  low-born  book-keepers,  as  base  souls,  who  in  an  account 
call  for  explanation  and  precision.  If  there  is  no  precision 
in  accounts,  there  is  nothing  of  worth  in  them.  Tou  see,  he 
himself  is  an  eccentric  accountant,  a  pindaric  book-keeper,  an 
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arithmetician  in  the  clouds.  I  know,  he  says,  what  the  di- 
rectors desire :  but  they  are  mean  people ;  they  are  not  of 
elevated  seutimeuta :  they  are  modest;  they  avoid  ostenta- 
tion in  taking  of  bribes :  1  therefore  am  playing  cups  and  balls 
with  them,  letting  them  see  a  little  glimpe  of  the  bribes, 
then  carrying  them  fairly  away.  Upon  this  he  founds  the 
applauBe  of  bis  own  breast. 


That  private  Ip»e  plaudo  he  may  have  in  this  businen, 
which  is  a  business  of  money  ;  but  the  applause  of  no  other 
human  creature  will  be  have  for  giving  such  an  account  u 
he  admits  this  to  be — irregular,  uncertain,  problematical,  and 
of  which  no  one  can  make  either  head  or  tail.  He  deapisea 
ns  also,  who  are  representatives  of  the  people,  and  .nave 
amount  us  all  the  tegular  officers  of  finance,  for  expecting 
anything  like  a  regular  account  from  him.  He  is  hurt  at  it- 
he  considers  it  as  a  cruel  treatment  of  him ;  he  says.  Have 
I  deserved  this  treatment  P  Observe,  my  lords,  he  had  met 
with  DO  treatment,  if  treatment  it  may  be  called,  irom  ua  of 
the  kind  of  which  he  complains.  The  court  of  director* 
had,  however,  in  a  way  shameful,  abject,  low,  and  pusillaui- 
mous,  begged  of  him,  as  if  they  were  his  dependants,  and  not 
his  masters,  to  give  them  some  light  into  the  account;  they 
desire  a  receiver  of  money  to  tell  from  whom  he  received  it, 
and  how  he  applied  it.  He  answers,  They  may  be  hanged 
for  a  parcel  of  mean  contemptible  book-keepers,  and  that  he 
will  give  them  no  account  at  all :  he  says — "  If  you  sue  me" 
— there  is  the  point ;  he  always  takes  security  in  a  court  of 
law.  He  considers  his  being  called  upon  by  these  people,  to 
whom  he  ought,  as  a  faithful  servant,  to  ^ve  an  account,  and 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  an  act  of  parliament  specially  en- 
trusting him  with  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  as  a 
gross  aSront.  He  adds,  that  be  is  ready  to  resign  his  defence, 
and  to  answer  upon  honour  or  upon  oath.  Answering  apon 
honour  is  a  strange  way  they  have  got  in  India,  as  your  lord- 
ships may  see  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  But  he  forgeta 
that,  being  the  Company's  servant,  the  Company  may  bring 
a  bill  in  chancery  arainst  him,  and  force  him,  upon  oath,  to 
give  au  account.    He  haa  not,  however,  given  them  light 
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enough,  or  afforded  them  Bufficient  groiutd  for  a  fishing  bill  ia 
chamiery.  Yet  he  says.  If  you  call  upon  me  in  a  chancery 
way,  or  by  common  law,  1  really  will  abdicate  all  forma,  and 

five  you  some  account.  In  conaequence  of  this  the  Company 
id  demand  from  him  an  account,  regularly  and  as  fully  and 
formally  as  if  they  had  demanded  it  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He  positively  refused  to  give  them  any  account  whatever ; 
and  they  have  never,  to  this  very  day  in  which  we  speak,  had 
anr  account  that  is  at  all  clear  or  satisfactory.  Your  lord- 
ships will  see,  as  I  go  through  this  scene  of  fraud,  falsiflcatio'n, 
iniquitrf,  and  prevarication,  that,  in  defiance  of  his  promise, 
which  promise  they  quote  upon  him  over  and  over  again,  he 
has  never  given  them  any  account  of  this  matter. 

He  goes  on  to  say  (and  the  threat  ia  indeed  alarming), 
that  by  calling  him  to  account  they  may  provoke  him — to 
what?  "To  appropriate,"  he  says,  "to  my  own  use  the 
Bums  which  I  have  already  passed  to  your  credit,  by  the 
unworthy  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  dangerous  reflections 
which  you  have  passed  upon  me  for  the  first  communication 
of  this  kind."  They  passed  no  reflections :  they  said  they 
wowld  neither  praise  nor  blame  him,  but  pressed  him  for  an 
account  of  a  matter  which  they  could  not  understand ;  and 
I  believe  your  lordships  understand  it  no  more  than  they, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  compass  of  human  understanding  to  con- 
ceive or  comprehend  it.  Instead  of  an  account  of  it,  he 
dares  to  threaten  them, — I  may  be  tempted,  if  you  should 
provoke  me,  not  to  be  an  honest  man — -to  falsify  your  ac- 
count a  second  time,  and  to  reclaim  those  sums  which  I  have 
passed  to  your  credit :  to  alter  the  account  again  hj  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Larkins.  What  a  dreadful  declaration  is  this 
of  bis  dominion  over  the  public  accounts,  and  of  his  power 
of  altering  them ;  a  declaration  that,  having  first  falsified 
those  accounts  in  order  to  deceive  them,  and  afterwards 
having  told  them  of  this  falsification  in  order  to  gain  credit 
with  them,  if  they  provoke  him,  he  shall  take  hack  the 
money  he  had  carried  to  their  account,  and  make  them  his 
debtors  for  it.  He  feirly  avows  the  dominion  he  has  over 
the  Company's  accounts  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  shall  here- 
after plead  the  accounts,  we  shall  he  able  to  rebut  that  evi- 
dence,  and  say,  The  Company's  accounts  are  corrupted  hy 
you  through  your  agent,  Mr.  Larkins,  and  we  give  no  credit 
2  c  2 
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to  them,  because  you  not  only  told  the  Company  you  could 
do  80,  but  we  can  prove  that  you  have  actually  done  it, 
"Wbat  a  Btrange  medley  of  evasion,  pretended  discovery,  real 
concealment,  fraud,  and  prevarication  appears  in  every  part 
of  this  letter ! 

But  admitting  this  letter  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
22nd  of  May,  and  kept  hack  to  the  16th  of  December,  you 
would  imagine  that  during  all  that  interval  of  time  be  would 
have  prepared  himself  to  give  some  light,  some  Ulustnttion 
of  these  dark  and  mysterious  transactions,  which  carried 
frtuxA  upon  the  very  face  of  them.  Did  he  do  bo  P  Not  at 
all.  TJpon  the  16th  of  December,  instead  of  giving  them 
some  such  clear  accounts  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
falls  into  a  violent  passion  for  their  especting  them :  he  tells 
them  it  would  be  dangerous ;  and  he  teUs  them  they  knew 
who  had  profited  by  these  tranaactiona ;  thus,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  their  breasts,  hinting  at  some  frauds  which 
they  had  practised  or  protected.  What  weight  this  may 
have  had  with  them  I  know  not ;  but  your  lordshipa  will 
eipect  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hastings,  after  gieing  four  accounts, 
if  any  one  of  which  ia  true  the  other  three  must  necessarily 
be  f^se — after  having  tlirown  the  Company's  accounts  into 
confusion,  and  being  unable  to  tell,  as  he  saya  himself,  why 
he  did  so — will  at  last  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  directors, 
who  continued  in  a  humble,  meek  way  giving  him  bintB 
that  he  ought  to  do  it.  You  have  beard  nothing  yet  but  the 
consequences  of  their  refusing  to  give  him  the  present  of 
£100,000,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Nabob:  they  did 
right  to  refuse  it  to  him  ;  they  did  wrong  to  take  it  to  them- 
selves. 

We  now  find  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  river  Oanges  in  Sep- 
tember, 1784, — that  Ganges  whose  purifying  water  expiates 
so  many  sins  of  the  Gentoos,  and  which,  one  would  think, 
would  have  washed  Mr.  Hastings's  hands  a  httle  clean  of 
bribery,  and  would  have  rolled  down  its  golden  sands  like 
another  Pactolus.  Here  we  find  him  discovering  another  of 
his  bribes.  This  was  a  bribe  taken  upon  totally  a  different 
principle,  according  to  his  own  avowal:  it  is  a  bribe  not  pre- 
tended to  be  received  for  the  use  of  the  Company ;  a  bribe 
taken  absolutely,  entirely  for  himself.  He  tells  them  that 
he  had  taken  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.     This  bribe. 
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which,  like  the  former,  be  had  taken  without  right,  he  tells 
them  that  he  intends  to  apply  to  bis  own  purposes,  and  he 
insists  upon  their  sanction  for  bo  doing.  He  says  he  had  in 
TOO,  upon  a  former  occaaion,  appealed  to  their  honour,  liber- 
ality, and  generosilr ;  that  he  now  appeals  to  their  Justice, 
and  insistB  upon  their  decreeing  this  bribe  which  he  had 
taken,  without  telling  them  from  whom,  where,  or  on  what 
account,  to  his  own  use. 

Tour  lordships  remember,  that  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  from  Patna  on  the  20tL  of  January,  1782,  he  there 
states,  that  he  was  in  tolerable  good  circumstances,  and  that 
this  had  arisen  from  his  having  contiaued  long  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  now  he  had  continued  two  years  longer  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  he  is  reduced  to  beggary !  "  This,"  he  aays,  "  is  a 
single  example  of  a  life  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  crores 
for  your  benefit,  and  doomed,  in  its  close,  to  suffer  the  ei- 
tremitr  of  private  want,  and  to  sink  in  obscurity." 

So  far  back  as  in  1773  he  thought  that  he  could  save  an 
exceeding  good  fortune  out  of  his  place.  In  1782  he  says, 
with  gratitude,  that  he  has  made  a  decent  private  compet- 
ency, but  in  two  years  after  he  sunk  to  tbe  extremity  of 
frivate  want.  And  how  Aoea  he  seek  to  relieve  that  want  P 
y  taking  a  bribe.  Bribes  are  no  longer  taken  by  him  for  the 
Company's  service,  but  for  his  own.  He  t^es  the  bribe  with 
an  express  intention  of  keeping  it  for  hia  own  use,  and  he 
calls  upon  the  Company  for  their  sanction.  K  the  money 
was  taken  without  right,  no  claim  of  his  could  justify  its 
being  appropriated  to  himself;  nor  could  the  Company  so  ap- 
propriate it,  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  generous  out  of 
another's  goods.  When  he  calls  upon  their  justice  and  gene- 
rosity, they  might  answer,  If  you  have  a  just  demand  upon 
our  treasury,  state  it,  and  we  will  pay  it ;  if  it  is  a  demand 
upon  our  generosity,  state  your  merits,  and  we  will  consider 
them.  But  I  have  paid  myself  by  a  bribe ;  I  have  taken 
another  man's  money;  and  I  call  upon  your  justice — to  do 
what  P  To  restore  it  to  its  owner  ?  no ;  to  allow  me  to  keep 
it  myself.  Think,  my  lords,  in  what  a  situation  the  Com- 
pany stands.  I  have  dope  a  great  deal  for  you :  this  is  the 
jbcImU's  portion ;  you  have  been  the  lion  ;  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  prog  for  you ;  1  am  your  bribe-pander,  youi 
factor  of  corruption,  exposing  myself  to  every  kind  of  scorr 
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and  ignominy,  to  insultB,  even  &om  you.  I  have  been  'prey- 
ing and  plundering  for  you,  I  bave  gone  through  every  sta^ 
oflicentiouBneBS  uid  lewdness,  wading  through  every  species 
of  dirt  and  corruption,  for  your  advantage.  I  am  now  BinTting 
into  the  extremity  of  private  want ;  do  give  me  this — 'what  C 
money  ?  no,  this  Dribe ;  rob  m©  the  man  who  gave  me  this 
bribe  ;  vote  me — what  P  money  of  your  own  ?  that  would  be 
generous:  money  you  owe  me?  that  would  be  just:  no; 
money  which  I  nave  extorted  &om  another  man,  and  I  call 
upon  your  justice  to  give  it  me.  This  is  his  idea  of  justice. 
He  says,  "  I  am  compelled  to  depart  &om  that  liberal  plan 
which  I  originally  adopted,  and  to  claim  from  your  justice 
(for  you  have  forbid  me  to  appeal  to  your  generosity)  the 
diachai^e  of  a  debt  which  I  can  with  the  moat  BCupulouB 
integrity  aver  to  be Juatly  due,  and  which  I  cannot  austain." 
Now,  if  any  of  the  Company's  servants  may  aay  I  have  been 
extravagant — profuse — it  was  all  meant  for  your  good : — let 
me  prey  upon  the  country  at  my  pleasure ;  license  my  bribes, 
frauds,  aud  peculations,  and  then  you  do  me  justice.  What 
country  are  we  in,  where  these  ideas  are  ideas  of  generosity 
and  justice? 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  in  this  letter  he  would 
have  given  some  account  of  the  person  from  whom  he  had 
taken  this  bribe.  But  here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  ho  had  a 
most  effectual  oblivion ;  the  Glanges,  like  Lethe,  causes  a 
drowsiness,  aa  you  saw  in  Mr.  Middleton;  they  recollect 
nothing,  they  know  nothiug.  He  has  not  atated,  fi-om  that 
day  to  this,  from  whom  he  took  that  money;  but  we  have 
made  'the  discovery.  And  such  is  the  use  of  parliamentary 
inquiriea,  such,  too,  both  to  the  present  age  and  poeterity, 
will  be  their  use,  that  if  we  pursue  them  with  the  vigour 
which  the  great  trust  justly  imposed  upon  us  demands,  and 
if  your  lordships  dofirmlyadminiater  justice  upon  this  man's 
frauds,  you  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  those  frauds  and  pre- 
varications for  ever.  Tour  lordships  wiU  see  that  in  this 
inquiry  it  is  the  diligence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
has  the  audacity  to  call  maUee,  that  has  discovered  and  brought 
to  light  the  frauds  which  we  diall  be  able  to  prove  against  him. 

I  will  now  read  to  your  lordships  an  extract  from  that 
stuff  called  a  defence,  which  he  hafi  either  written  himself, 
or  somebody  else  has  written  for  him,  and  which  he  owns 
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or  disclaims,  just  aa  he  pleases; — when  under  the  slow  tor- 
tures of  a  parliamentary  impeachment  he  diacovered,  at 
length,  from  whom  he  got  this  last  bribe.  "  The  last  part 
of  the  charge  states,  that  in  my  letter  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors of  the  2lBt  of  February,  1784, 1  have  confessed  to  hare 
receiTed  another  Hum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
declared,  but  which,  from  the  application  of  it,  could  not  be 
less  than  £,'A4iftOO  sterling,  &c.  In  the  year  1783,  when  I 
was  actually  in  want  of  a  sum  of  money  for  my  private  ei- 
penses,  owing  to  the  Company  not  having  at  that  time  sufB- 
cient  cash  in  their  treasury  to  pay  my  salary,  I  borrowed 
three  lacks  of  rupees  of  S^jah  Nobkiasen,  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta,  whom  I  desired  to  call  upon  me  with  a  bond  pro- 
perly filled  up ;  he  did  bo,  but  at  the  time  I  was  going  to 
execute  it  he  entreated  I  would  rather  accept  the  money 
than  execute  the  bond.  I  neither  accepted  the  offer  nor  re- 
fused it ;  and  my  determination  upon  it  remained  suspended 
between  the  alternative  of  keeping  the  money  a«  a  loan  to 
be  repaid,  and  of  taking  it  ana  applying  it,  as  I  had  done 
other  suras,  to  the  Company's  use ;  and  there  the  matter 
rested  till  I  undertook  my  journey  to  Luehnow,  when  I  de- 
termined to  accept  the  money  for  the  Company's  use ;  and 
these  were  my  motives.- — Having  made  disbursements  from 
my  own  cash  for  services  which,  though  required  to  enable 
me  to  execute  the  duties  of  my  station,  I  had  hitherto  omit- 
ted to  enter  into  my  public  account,  I  resolved  to  reimburse 
myself  in  a  mode  most  suitable  to  the  situation  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  by  charging  these  disbursementa  in  my  durbar 
accounts  of  the  present  year,  and  crediting  them  by  a  sum 
privately  received,  which  was  this  of  Nohkissen's.  If  my 
claim  on  the  Company  were  not  founded  in  justice,  and  Son4 
Jide  due,  my  acceptance  of  three  lacka  of  rupees  from  Nob- 
kissen  by  no  means  precludes  them  from  recovering  that  sum 
from  me.  No  member  of  this  honourable  House  suspects 
me,  I  hope,  of  the  meanness  and  guilt  of  presenting  false  ac- 
counts." We  do  not  «iMpec(him  of  presenting  false  accounts: 
we  can  prove,  we  are  now  radically  piroTing,  that  he  presents 
&lse  accounts.  We  suspect  no  man  who  does  not  give 
ground  for  suspicion  :  we  accuse  no  man  who  baa  not  given 
ground  for  accusation ;  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  any  charges  which  we  shall  not  be 
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able  decisively  to  prove.     This  will  put  an  end  to  all   idte 

S rattle  of  malice,  of  ^oundleas  suspicions  of  guilt,  and  of 
1-founded  cbarges.  We  come  here  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
test,  and  here  it  ahaU  be  brought  to  the  t«Bt  between  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  this  East-India  delinquent.  la 
his  letter  of  tke  21at  of  February,  1784,  he  says  he  has  never 
benefited  himself  by  contingent  accounts ;  and  as  an  excuse 
for  taking  his  bribe  Irom  INobkissen,  which  he  did  not  dis- 
cover at  the  time,  but  many  years  afterwards  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  be  declares  that  he  wanted  to  apply 
it  to  the  contingent  account  for  his  expenses,  that  is,  for 
what  be  pretended  to  have  laid  out  for  the  Company  during  a 
great  number  of  years.  He  proceeds,  "  If  it  should  be  ob- 
jected that  the  allowance  of  tnese  demands  would  furnish  a 
precedent  for  othera  of  the  liie  kind,  I  have  to  remark,  that 
in  their  whole  amount  they  are  but  the  aggregate  of  a  con- 
tingent account  of  twelve  years ;  and  if  it  were  to  become 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  passed  their  prime  of  life  in 
your  service,  and  filled,  as  I  have  fiEed  it,  the  first  office  of 
your  dominion,  to  glean  from  their  past  accounts  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  expense  wnicb  tbeir  inaccuracy  or  indifference  hath 
overlooked,  your  interests  would  suffer  infinitely  less  by  the 
precedent  than  by  a  single  example  of  a  life  spent  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  crores  for  your  benefit,  and  doomed  in  its  close 
to  suffer  the  extremity  of  private  want,  and  to  sink  in  ob- 
scurity." Here  is  the  man  that  has  told  us  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  never  made  up  any  contin- 
gent accounts ;  and  yet,  as  a  set-off  against  this  bribe  which 
he  received  for  himself,  and  never  intended  to  apply  to  the 
current  use  of  the  Company,  he  feigns  and  invents  a  claim 
upon  them,  namely,  that  be  had,  without  any  authority  of 
the  Company,  squandered  away  in  stationary,  and  budgerowa, 
and  other  idle  services,  a  sum  amounting  to  £34,000.  But 
was  it  for  the  Company's  service  V  Is  this  language  to  be 
latened  to  P  Eveiytbing  I  thought  fit  to  expend  I  have 
expended  for  the  Company's  service. — I  intended,  indeed, 
at  that  time  to  have  been  generous.  I  intended,  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  to  have  paid  for  a  translation  of  the  code  of 
Gentoo  laws:  I  was  then  in  the  prime  of  my  life,  flowing  in 
money,  and  had  great  expectations  :  I  am  now  old ;  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  generous  :  I  will  look  back  into  all  my  former 
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accountB,  pen,  inlt,  was,  eTerything  that  I  generously  or 
prodigally  spent,  as  my  own  humour  might  suggest :  and 
though  at  the  same  time  I  know  you  have  given  me  a  nohle 
allowMice,  I  now  make  a  charge  upon  you  for  this  sum  of 
money,  and  intend  to  take  a  bribe  in  discharge  of  it.  Now, 
suppose  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  sits  in  the  seat,  and  I  hope  will 
long,  and  honourably,  and  worthily,  fill  the  seat  which  that 
gentleman  possessed, — suppose  Lord  ComivalliB,  after  never 
having  complained  of  the  inaufficiency  of  his  salary,  and  after 
having  but  two  years  ago  said  he  had  saved  a  sufficient 
competency  out  of  it,  should  now  tell  yon  that  £30,000  a 
year  was  not  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  was  sinking  into 
want  and  distress,  and  should  justify  upon  that  alleged  want 
taking  a  bribe,  and  then  make  out  a  bill  of  contingent  ex- 
penses to  cover  it ;  would  your  lordships  bear  this  ? 

Mr.  Hastings  has  told  you  that  he  wanted  to  borrow 
money  for  his  own  use,  and  that  he  applied  to  Bajah  Nobkis- 
aen,  who  generously  pressed  it  upon  nim  as  a  gift.  Bajah 
Kohkissen  is  a  banyan :  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  of 
generosity  in  a  banyan ;  there  never  was  a  banyan  and 
generosity  united  together ;  but  NobkiBsen  loses  his  banyan 
qualities  at  once  the  moment  the  light  of  Mr.  Hastings's  face 
beams  upon  him.  Here,  says  Mr.  Hastings,  I  have  prepared 
bonds  for  you!  Astonishing!  how  can  you  think  of  the 
meanness  of  bonds-,  you  call  upon  me  to  lend  you  £34,000 
and  propose  bonds !  !No  ;  you  shall  have  it ;  you  are  the  Glo- 
vemor- General,  who  have  a  large  and  ample  salary:  but  I 
know  you  are  a  generous  man,  and  I  emulate  your  generosity  ; 
I  give  you  all  this  money.  Nobkisseu  was  quite  shacked 
at  Mr.  Hastings's  offering  him  a  bond.  My  lords,  a  Gen- 
too  banyan  is  a  person  a  little  lower,  a  little  more  penurious, 
a  little  more  exacting,  a  little  more  cunning,  a  little  more 
money-making  than  a  Jew.  There  is  not  a  Jew  in  the 
meanest  comer  of  Duke's-place  in  London  that  is  so  crafty, 
BO  much  a  usurer,  so  skilful  how  to  turn  money  to  profit,  and 
BO  resolved  not  to  give  any  money  but  for  profit,  as  a  Gen- 
■  too  broker  of  the  class  I  have  mentioned.  But  this  man, 
however,  at  once  grows  generous,  and  will  not  suffer  a  bond 
to  be  given  to  mm:  and  Mr.  Hastings,  accordingly,  is 
thrown  into  ve^  great  distress.  Tou  see  sentiment  iways 
prevailing   in  Mr.  Hastings.     The   sentimental  dialogue 
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whicli  muBt  have  passed  between  him  and  a  Geotoo  broker 
would  liave  charmed  every  one  that  has  a  taste  for  pathos 
and  sentiment.  Mr.  Hastings  was  pressed  to  receive  the 
money  ae  a  gift — he  really  does  not  know  what  to  do, 
whether  to  insist  upon  giving  a  boud  or  not ;  whether  be 
Bhall  take  the  money  for  hia  own  use,  or  whether  be  aball 
take  it  for  the  Company's  use.  But  it  may  be  sud  of  man, 
ae  it  is  said  of  woman ;  the  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost. 
The  man  that  deliberates  about  receiving  bribes  is  gone ; 
the  moment  he  deliberates,  that  moment  his  reason,  the  for- 
tress, is  lost — the  walls  shake;  down  it  comes,  and  at  the 
same  moment  enters  Kobkisseu  into  the  citadel  of  bis 
honour  and  integritr,  with  colours  flying,  with  druma  beat- 
ing; and  Mr.  Hastings's  garrison  goes  oat,  very  hand- 
somely indeed,  with  the  honours  of  war,  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Company.  Mr.  Hastings  consents  to  take  the  money 
irom  Nohkissen  ;  Nobkissen  gives  the  money,  and  is  perfectly 


Mr.  Hastings  took  the  money  with  a  view  to  apply  it  to 
the  Company's  service.  How  P  to  pay  bis  own  contingent 
bills.  Everything  that  I  do,  says  be,  and  all  the  moDey  I 
squander,  is  all  for  the  Company's  benefit.  As  to  particulaTB 
of  accounts,  never  look  into  them  ;  they  are  given  you  upon 
honoiw ;  let  me  take  this  bribe,  it  costs  yon  nothing  to  be 
just  or  generous,  I-  take  the  bribe :  you  sanctify  it.  But 
m  every  transaction  of  Mr.  Hastings,  where  we  have  got  a 
name,  there  we  have  got  a  crime.  Kobkissen  gave  him  the 
money,  and  did  not  take  his  bond,  I  believe,  for  it;  but 
Nobkissen,  we  find,  immediately  afterwards  enters  upon  the 
stewardship  or  management  of  one  of  the  most  considerable 
districts  in  Bengal.  We  know  veir  well,  and  shall  prove  to  ■ 
your  lordships,  m  what  manner  such  men  rack  such  districts, 
and  exact  from  the  inhabitants  the  money  to  repay  them> 
selves  for  the  bribes  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 
These  bribes  are  taken  under  a  pretence  of  the  Company's 
service ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  feU  upon  the  Company's 
treasury.  And  we  shall  prove  that  Nobkissen,  within  a  year 
from  tbe  time  when  he  gave  this  bribe,  had  fallen  into  ar- 
rears to  tbe  Company,  as  their  steward,  to  tbe  amount  of  a 
sum,  the  very  interest  of  which,  according  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  that  country,  amounted  to  more  than  this  bribe, 
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taken,  as  woa  pretended,  for  the  Company's 'service.  Sncli 
are  tbe  consequences  of  a  buiyan's  generoeity,  and  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  gratitude,  so  &r  as  the  interest  of  the  country  ia 
concerned;  and  this  is  a  good  way  to  pay  Mr.  Hastings's 
contingent  accounts.  But  this  is  not  all ;  a  most  detestable 
villain  is  sent  up  into  the  country  to  take  the  inanagement 
of  it,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  the  great  families  in  it  a^e  given 
entirely  into  his  power.  This  is  the  way  by  which  the 
Company  are  to  keep  their  own  servants  from  falling  into 
"  the  extremity  of  private  want."  And  the  Company  itself 
in  this  pretended  saving  to  their  treasuiy  by  the  takinjg  of 
bribes,  lose  more  than  the  amotuit  of  the  bribes  received. 
"Whererer  a  bribe  is  given  on  one  hand,  there  is  a  balance 
accruing  on  the  other.  No  man,  who  had  auy  share  in  the 
management  of  the  Company's  revenues,  ever  gave  a  bribe, 
who  did  not  either  extort  the  full  amount  of  it  from  the 
country,  or  else  fell  in  balance  to  the  Company  to  that  amount, 
and  frequently  both.  In  short,  Mr.  Hastings  never  was 
guilty  of  corru]^tion  that  blood  and  rapine  did  not  follow ;  be 
never  took  a  bribe,  pretended  to  be  for  their  benefit,  but  the 
Company's  treasury  was  proportionably  exhausted  by  it. 

And  now  was  this  scandalous  and  ruinous  traffic  in  bribes 
brought  to  light  by  the  court  of  directors  ?  No,  we  got  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  bribes  appear  to  have  been 
taken  at  various  times,  and  upon  various  occasions ;  and  it 
was  not  till  his  return  from  Patna,  in  February,  1782,  that 
the  first  communication  of  any  of  them  was  made  to  the 
court  of  directors.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  court 
of  directors  wrote  back  to  him,  requiring  some  further  explv 
nation  upon  the  subjeet.  No  explanation  was  given,  but  a 
communication  of  otner  bribes  was  made  in  h^  letter,  said  io 
be  written  in  May  of  the  same  year,  buf  not  dispatched  to 
Europe  till  the  December  following.  This  produced  another 
requisition  from  tlie  directors  for  explanation.  And  here 
your  lordships  are  to  observe,  that  this  correspondence  is 
never  in  the  way  of  letters  written  and  answers  given ;  but 
lie  and  the  directors  are  perpetually  playing  at  hide  and  seek 
with  eact  other,  and  writing  to  eacS  other  at  random ;  Mr. 
Hastings  making  a  communication  one  di^,  the  director  re- 
quiring an  explanation  the  next ;  Mr.   Hastings  giving  an 
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account  of  another  bribe  on  the  third  day,  without  giving  any 
explanation  of  the  former.  Still,  however,  the  directors  are 
purauing  their  chaee.  But  it  was  not  till  they  learned  that 
the' committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  (for  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  then  some  weight)  were.fi^wn- 
ing  upon  them  for  this  collusion  with  Mr.  Hastings,  that  at 
last  some  honest  men  in  the  direction  were  permitted  to  have 
some  ascendency ;  and  that  a  proper  letter  was  prepared, 
which  I  shall  show  your  lordships,  demanding  tcosa  Mr.  Hast- 
ings an  exact  account  of  all  the  bribes  that  he  had  received ; 
and  painting  to  him,  in  colours  as  strong  at  least  as  those  I 
use,  his  bribery,  hia  frauds  and  peculations ;  and,  what  does 
them  great  honour  for  that  moment,  they  particularly  direct 
that  the  money  which  was  taken  from  the  Kabob  of  Oude 
should  be  carried  to  his  account. 

These  paragraphs  were  prepared  by  the  committee  of  cor^ 
respondence,  and,  as  I  understand,  a^roved  by  the  court  of 
diirectors,  but  never  were  sent  out  to  India.  However,  some- 
thing was  sent,  but  miserably  weak  and  lame  of  its  kind  ;  and 
Mr.  Hastings  never  answered  it,  or  gave  them  any  explana- 
tion whatever.  He  now,  being  prepared  for  hia  departure 
from  Calcutta,  and  having  finished  all  hia  other  business,  went 
up  to  Oude  upon  a  chase,  in  which  just  now  we  cannot  follow 
hmi.  He  returned  in  great  disgust  to  Calcutta,  and  boos 
after  set  sail  for  England,  without  ever  giving  the  directors 
one  word  of  the  explanation  which  he  had  so  ofl«n  promised, 
and  they  had  repeatedly  asked. 

We  have  now  got  Mr.  Hastings  in  England,  where  yon 
will  suppose  some  satisfactory  account  of  all  these  matters 
would  be  obtained  from  him.  One  would  suppose,  that  on 
hia  arrival  in  London  he  would  have  been  a  little  quickened 
by  a  menace,  aa  he  expresses  it,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  on  inquiry  would 
be  made  into  his  conduct  -,  and  the  directors,  ayprehensive  of 
the  same  tiling,  thought  it  good  gently  to  insinuate  to  him 
by  a  letter,  written  by  whom  and  how  we  do  not  know,  that 
he  ought  to  give  some  explanation  of  these  accounte.  This 
produced  a  letter  which  I  believe  in  the  businesa  of  the  whole 
world  cannot  be  paralleled ;  not  even  himself  could  be  his 
parallel  in  this.    Never  did  inventive  foUy  working  upon 
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conacioua  g;uilt,  and  throwing  each  otlier  totally  in  con&Bion, 

ever  produce  auch  a  false,  fraudulent,  prevaricating  letter  as 
this  which  is  now  to  be  given  to  you. 

You  have  seen  him  at  Patna,  at  Calcutta,  in  the  country, 
on  the  G^anges;  now  you  see  him  at  the  waters  at  Chelten- 
haiD  :  and  you  will  find  his  Letter  from  that  place  to  compre- 
hend the  aubatance  of  all  his  former  letters,  and  to  be  a  di- 
gest of  all  the  falsity,  fraud,  and  nonBense  contained  in  the 
whole  of  them.  Here  it  ia,  and  your  lordships  will  suffer  it 
to  be  read. 

I  must  beg  your  patience :  I  must  acknowledge  that  it 
has  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  thinga  to  explain,  but  much 
more  difficult  to  make  pleasant  and  not  wearisome,  falaity 
and  fraud  pursued  threugh.  all  its  artifices  ;  and  therefore,  as 
it  has  been  the  most  painful  work  to  us  to  unravel  fraud  and 
prevarication,  so  there  ia  cotMng  that  more  calls  for  the  at- 
tention, the  patience,  the  vigilance,  and  the  acrutii^  of  an 
eiaot  court  of  justice.  But  as  you  have  already  had  almost 
the  whole  of  the  man,  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  hear  the 
rest  in  this  letter  from  Cheltenham.  It  is  dated  Chelten- 
ham, 11th  of  July,  1785,  addressed  to  William  Devaynea, 
Esq.;'  and  it  h^instbus;  "Sir,  The  honourable  court  of 
directors,  in  their  general  letter  to  Bengal,  by  the  Surprise, 
dated  the  16th  of  March,  1784,  were  pleased  to  express  their 
desire  that  I  should  inform  them  of  the  periods  when  each 
aum  of  the  presents  mentioned  in  my  adiiress  of  the  22nd 
May,  1782,  was  received;  what  were  my  motives  for  with- 
holding the  several  receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  and  what  were  my  reasons 
for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  for  paying  other 
sums  into  the  treasury  as  depoaits  on  my  own  account."  I  wish 
your  lordships  to  pause  a  moment.  Here  is  a  letter  written 
in  July,  1785  :  you  ace  that  from  the  29th  of  December,  1780, 
till  that  time,  during  which  interval,  though  convinced  in  hia 
own  conacience,  and  though  he  had  declared  his  own  opinion, 
of  the  necesaity  of  giving  a  full  explanation  of  these  money 
transactions,  be  had  been  imposing  upon  the  directors  false 
and  prevaricating  accounts  of^  them,  they  were  never  able  to 
obtam  a  full  disclosure  from  him. 

He  goes  on.  "  I  have  been  kindly  apprized  that  the  in- 
'  Ste  (bis  Idler  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  V.  p.  63 
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fonfi&tion  required  as  above  Ib  yet  expected  &om  me.  I 
hope  that  the  circumetaDceB  of  my  p&st  situation,  when  con- 
Bidered,  will  plead  my  excuse  for  having  thus  long  withheld 
it.  The  fact  ie,  that  I  was  not  at  the  presidency  when  the 
Surprise  arrived ;  and  when  I  returned  to  it,  my  time  and 
attention  were  ao  entirely  engrossed,  to  the  day  of  my  fin&l 
departure  from  it,  by  a  variety  of  other  more  important  oc- 
cupations, of  which,  sir,  I  may  safely  appeal  to  your  testi- 
mony, grounded  on  the  large  porinon  contributed  hy  myself  of 
the  Toluroes  which  compose  our  eonaultations  of  that  period." 
These  consultations,  my  lords,  to  which  he  appeals,  form 
matter  of  one  of  the  ckargea  that  the  Commons  have 
brought  against  Mr.  Hastings  ;  namely,  a  fraudulent  attempt 
to  ruin  certain  persons  employed  in  subordinate  situations 
under  him,  for  the  purpose,  by  intruding  himself  into  their 
place,  of  secretly  carrymg  on  hia  own  transactions.  These 
volumes  of  consultation  were  written  to  justify  that  act.  He 
next  says,  "The  submission  which  my  respect  would  have 
enjoined  me  to  pay  to  the  command  imposed  on  me  was  lost 
to  my  recollection,  perhaps  from  the  stronger  impreasion 
which  the  first  and  distant  perusal  of  it  had  left  on  my  mind, 
that  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  reprehension  for  something 
which  had  given  offence  in  my  report  of  the  original  trans- 
action, than  an  expression  of  any  want  of  a  further  elucida- 
tion of  it."  Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
extraordinary  passage.  A  letter  is  written  to  him,  contain- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  request  which  had  been  made  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  and  with  which  he  had  as  often  promised 
to  comply.  And  here  he  says,  "  it  ivaa  lost  to  my  recollec- 
tion." Observe  hia  memory ;  he  can  forget  the  command, 
but  he  has  an  obscure  recoUection  that  he  thought  it  a  re- 
prehension rather  than  a  demand  !  Now  a  reprehension  is  a 
stronger  mode  of  demand.  "When  I  say  to  a  servant.  Why 
have  you  not  given  me  the  account  which  I  have  bo  often 
asked  for 't  is  he  to  answer,  The  reason  I  have  not  given  it 
is  because  I  thought  you  were  ruQing  at  and  abusing  me? 
He  goes  on,  "  I  wUl  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  the  different 
questions  which  have  been  stated  to  me,  in  as  explicit  a 
manner  as  I  am  able ;  to  such  information  as  I  can  give,  the 
honourable  court  is  fully  entitled ;  and  where  that  shall 
prove  defective,  I  will  point  out  the  onlv  ""^ana  by  which 
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it  niajr  be  rendered  more  complete."  In  order  that  your 
lordships  may  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  letter, 
I  must  request  that  you  will  observe  how  haadaomely  and 
kindly  these  tools  of  directors  have  expressed  themselves  to 
him  ;  and  that  even  their  haaeness  and  subserviency  to  him 
were  not  able  to  draw  from  him  anything  that  could  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  his  enemies  ;  for  as  to  these  his  friends  he  cares 
but  little  about  satisfying  them,  though  they  call  upon  him 
in  consequence  of  his  own  promise  ;  and  this  he  calls  a  re- 
prehension. They  thus  express  themselves :  "  Although  it 
13  not  our  intention  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Governor- General, — on  the  contrary,  after  having  receiv- 
ed the  presents,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  approbation 
of  his  conduct  in  bringing  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany,— jet  we  must  confess  the  statement  of  those  transac- 
tions appears  to  us  in.  many  points  so  unintelligible,  that  we 
feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  caHine  on  the  Governor- 
General  for  an  eiplanation,  agreeable  to  his  promise  volun- 
tarily made  to  ua.  We  therefore  desire  to  be  informed  of 
the  different  periods  when  each  sum  was  received,  and  what 
were  the  Governor- General's  motives  for  withholding  the 
several  receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  and  of 
the  court  of  directors,  and  what  were  his  reasons  for  taking 
bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  other  sums  into 
the  treasury  as  deposit*  upon  his  own  account."  Such  is 
their  demand,  and  this  is  what  his  memory  furnishes  as 
nothing  but  a  reprehension.  He  then  proceeds:  "First  I 
believe  I  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  several  sums 
mentioned  in  the  account,  transmitted  with  my  letter  above- 
mentioned,  were  received  at  or  within  a  very  few  days  of  the 
date,3  which  are  affixed  to  them  in  the  account.  But  as  this 
contains  only  the  gross  sums,  and  each  of  these  was  received 
in  different  payments,  though  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
I  cannot  therefore  assign  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  to  the 
account."  Your  lordships  see  that,  after  all,  he  declares  he 
cannot  make  his  account  accurate ;  ho  further  adds,  "  Per- 
haps the  honourable  court  will  judge  this  suf&cient,"  that  is, 
this  explanation,  namely,  that  he  can  give  none  "  for  any 
purpose  to  which  their  inquiry  was  directed;  hut  if  it 
should  not  be  so,  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  for  a  more  minute 
information,  and  for  the  means  of  making  any  investigation 
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which  thej  may  thiiik  it  proper  to  direct  reepecting  the  par- 
ticulara  of  this  traoBactiou,  to  Mr.  Larkina,  your  accountAiit- 
general,  who  waa  privy  to  every  proceBs  of  it,  and  poBsessed, 
aa  I  believe,  the  original  paper  which  contained  the  only  ac- 
count that  I  ever  kept  of  it." 

Here  is  a  man  who  of  his  bribe  accoimte  cannot  give  an 
account  in  the  country  where  they  are  carried  on.  When 
you  call  upon  him  in  Bengal,  he  cannot  give  the  account  be- 
cause he  is  in  Bengal :  when  he  cornea  to  England,  be  can- 
not give  the  account  here,  because  his  accounts  are  left  in 
Bengal.  Again,  he  keeps  no  accounts  himself,  but  his  ac- 
counts are  in  Bengal,  in  the  hands  of  somebody  else  ;  to  bim 
be  refers,  and  we  shall  see  what  that  reference  produced. 
"  In  this  each  receipt  was,  aa  1  recollect,  specifically  inaertod, 
with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  made  ;  and  I 
shall  write  to  him  to  desire  that  he  wiU  fumish  you  with 
the  paper  itself,  if  it  is  still  ia  being,  and  in  bis  hands,  or 
with  whatever  he  can  distinctly  recollect  concerning  it," 
Here  are  accounts  kept  for  the  Company,  and  yet  he  does 
not  know  whether  they  are  in  eiiatenee  anywhere.  "F<k 
my  motives  for  withholding  the  several  receipts  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  council  or  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,- and  paying  others 
into  the  treasury  as  deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
generally  accounted  in  my  letter  to  the  honourable  the  court 
of 'directors  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1782 ;  namely,  that  I  either 
chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts  from  pubfic  curiosity  by 
receiving  bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without 
any  studied  design  which  my  memory  at  that,  distance  of 
time  could  verii'y ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my 
care  to  observe  the  same  means  with  the  rest.  It  will  not 
be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  es- 

Slanation  of  my  intentions  ailcr  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having 
eclared  at  the  time  that  many  particulars  had  escaped  my 
remembrance :  neither  shall  I  attempt  to  add  more  than  the 
clearer  affirmation  of  the  facts  implied  in  that  report  of  them, 
and  Buch  inferences  as  neeeaaarily  or  with  a  strong  pro- 
bability follow  them." 

You  have  heard  of  that  oriental  figure  caDed,  in  the  ban- 
yan language,  a  painche;  in  English,  a  terew  :  it  is  a  puz- 
zled and  studied  involution  of  a  period,  framed  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  discovery  of  taiith  and  the  detection  of  fraud; 
and  surely  it  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  this  sen- 
tence :  "  Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  add  more  than  the 
clearer  affirmation  of  the  tacts  implied  in  that  report  of  tbem, 
and  Buch  inferences  ae  necessarily  or  with  a  Btron^  pro- 
bability follow  them."  Observe  that  he  Bays,  "not  facts 
stated,  \nit  factt  implied  in  the  retort" — and  of  what  was 
this  to  be  a  report  ?  Of  things  which  the  directors  declared 
they  did  not  understand  ;  and  then  the  inferences  which  are 
to  follow  these  implied  facts  are  to  follow  them, — But  how  P 
With  a  HTong  probability.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  study  this 
oriental  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  painche,  here  it  is  for  you  in 
its  most  complete  perfection.  No  rhetorician  ever  gave  an 
example  of  any  figure  of  oratory  that  can  match  this.  But 
let  us  endeavour  to  unravel  the  whole  passage.  First,  he 
states,  that  in  May,  1782,  he  had  forgotten  his  motives  for 
falsifying  the  Company's  accounts  ;  but  he  affirms  the  facta 
contained  in  the  report,  and  afterwards,  very  rationally,  draws 
such  inferences  as  necessarily  or  with  a  strong  prohahility 
follow  them.  And,  if  I  understand  it  at  all,  which,  Gfld 
knows,  I  no  more  pretend  to  do  than  Don  Quixote  did  those 
sentences  of  lovers  in  romance  writers,  of  which  he  said  it 
made  him  run  mad  to  attempt  to  discover  the  meaning,  the 
inference  is,  "Why  do  you  call  upon  me  for  accounts  now, 
three  years  after  the  time,  when  I  could  not  give  you  them  P 
I  cannot  give  them  you ;  and  as  to  the  papers  relating  to 
tbem,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  exist :  and  if  they  do, 
perhaps  you  may  Uam  something  from  them ;  perhaps  you 
may  not :  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Lartins  for  those  papers,  if 
you  please.  Now,  comparing  this  vrith  his  other  accounts, 
you  will  see  what  a  monstrous  scheme  he  has  laid  of  fraud 
and  concealment  to  cover  his  peculation.  He  teUsthem,  "I 
have  said  that  the  three  first  sums  of  the  account  were  paid 
into  the  Company's  treasury,  without  paesing  through  ray 
hands.  The  secocd  of  these  was  forced  into  notice  by  its 
destination  and  application  to  the  ei:penBe  of  a  detachment, 
which  was  formed  and  employed  against  Mahdajee  Scindia, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Camac,  as  I  par- 
ticularly apprised  the  court  of  directors  in  my  letter  of  the 
2i>th  Seoetnoer,  1780."  He  does  not  yet  teU  the  directors 
from  whom  he  received  it ;  we  have  found  it  out  by  other 
vdt,  VII.  2  D 
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collatenl  meuu.  "  The  other  two  were  certainly  not  in- 
tended, when  I  received  them,  to  be  made  public,  thoufli 
intended  for  public  service,  and  actually  applied  to  it.  The 
exigeocieB  of  government  were  at  that  time  my  own,  and 
every  pressure  upon  it  rested  with  its  full  weight  upon  my 
mind.  Wherever  I  could  find  allowable  means  of  relieving 
thoBe  wants,  I  eagerly  seized  them."  Allowable  means  of 
receiving  bribes! — for  Bach  I  shall  prove  them  to  be  in  the 
particular  instances.  "  But  neither  could  it  occur  to  me  as 
necessary  to  state  on  our  proceedineB  every  little  aid  that  I 
could  thus  procure,  nor  do  I  know  now  I  could  have  stated 
it  without  appeuin^  to  court  &vour  by  an  oetentatioQ  which 
I  diBdained,  nor  without  the  chance  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  my  colleagues  by  the  constructive  assertion  of  a 
separate  and  unparticipated  merit,  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence of  my  station,  to  which  they  might  have  had  an  equal 
cUim." 

Xow  we  see,  that  after  hammering  his  brains  for  many 
years  he  does  find  out  his  motive,  which  he  could  not  verily 
at  the  time ;  namely,  that  if  he  let  his  colleagues  know  that 
he  wag  receiving  bribes,  and  gaining  the  gloiy  of  receiving 
them,  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  likewise  to  hare 
their  share  in  the  same  glory,  as  they  were  joined  in  the 
same  commisBion,  enjoyed  the  same  powers,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions.  It  was  indeed  scaudalouB  in 
Mr.  Hastings,  not  behaving  like  a  good  fair  colleague  in 
office,  not  to  let  them  know  that  he  was  going  on  in  this 
career  of  receiving  bribes,  and  to,  deprive  them  of  their  shan 
in  the  glory  of  it ;  but  they  were  grovelling  creatures,  who 
thought  that  keeping  clean  bands  was  some  virtue.  Well, 
but  you  have  implied  some  of  these  bribes  to  your  own 
benefit ;  why  did  you  give  no  account  of  these  bribes  P  I 
did  not,  he  says,  because  it  might  have  excited  the  envy  of 
my  colleaguea.  To  be  sure,  if  he  was  receiving  bribes  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  th^  not  receiving  such  bribes,  and 
if  they  had  a  liking  to  that  kind  of  traffic,  it  is  a  good 
ground  of  envy,  that  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  in  common 
among  them  should  be  confined  to  Mr.  Eastings,  and  he 
there&re  did  well  to  conceal  it ;  and,  on  the  oth^  hand,  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  taken  them,  as  he  pretends,  for 
the  Company's  use,  in  order  not  to  excite  a  j^oui^  in  big 
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colleagueB  for  being  left  out  of  this  meritorious  tiervice,  to 
which  they  had  an  equal  claim,  he  did  well  to  take  bonds 
for  what  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  Company's  accounts. 
Theae  are  reasons  applicable  to  his  colleagues,  who  eat  with 
faim  at  the  same  board,- — -Mr.  Macpherson,  Mr.  Stables,  Mr. 
Wheler,  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis: he  was  afiaid  of  exciting  their  envy  or  their  jealousy. 
You  will  next  see  another  reason,  and  an  extraordinary  one 
it  is,  which  he  gives  for  Concealing  these  bribes  from  his 
inferiors. 

But  I  must  first  tell  your  lordships  what,  till  the  proof 
is  brought  before  you,  you  wiU  take  on  credit — indeed  it  is 
on  hia  credit,  that  when  he  formed  the  committee  of  revenue 
he  bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  "not,  under  any  name  or 
pretence  whatever,  to  take  from  Miy  zemindar,  fermer,  per- 
aon  concerned  in  the  revenue,  or  any  other,  any  gift,  gratu- 
ity, allowance,  or  reward  whatever,  or  anything  beyond 
their  salary ; "  and  this  is  the  oath  to  which  he  alludes. 
Now  hia  reason  for  concealing  hia  bribes  from  his  inferiors, 
this  committee,  under  these  Mse  and  fraudulent  bonds,  be 
states  thus :  "  I  should  have  deemed  it  particularly  dishon- 
ourable to  receive  for  my  own  use  money  tendered  by  a 
certain  class,  from  whom  I  bad  interdicted  the  receipt  of 
presents  to  my  inferiors,  and  bound  them  by  oath  not  to 
recfflve  them :  I  was  therefore  more  than  ordinarily  cautious 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  it,  which  would  scarcely  have  fiiiled 
to  light  upon  me  had  I  suffered  the  money  to  be  brought 
to  my  own  house,  or  that  of  any  person  known  to  be  in 
trust  for  me,"  My  lords,  here  he  comes  before  you,  avow- 
ing that  he  knew  the  practice  of  taking  nioUOT  from  these 
people  was  a  thing  dishonourable  in  itself.  "  I  should  have 
deemed  it  particularly  dishonourable  to  receive  for  my  own 
use  money  tendered  by  men  of  a  certain'  cltias,  ironr  whom 
I  had  interdicted  the  receipt  of  presents  to  my  inferiors,  and 
bound  tbem  by  oath  not  to  receive  them."  He  held  it 
particularly  dishonourable  to  receive  them :  he  had  bound 
others  by  an  oath  not  to  receive  them :  but  he  received  them 
himself,  and  why  does  he  conceal  it  [■  why,  because,  says  he, 
if  the  soapiciou  came  upon  me,  the  dishonour  would  fall 
upon  my  pate.  Why  did  he,  by  an  oath,  bind  his  inferiors 
not  to  take  these  bribes  ?    Why,  because  it  was  base  and 
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dishononrable  u>  to  do ;  and  because  it  would  be  miachieroiu 
and  ruinous  to  the  Company's  affaire  to  suffer  them  to  take 
bribes.  "Why  then  did  he  take  them  himself?  It  waa  ten 
times  more  ruinous  that  he,  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 


Company's  government,  and  had  bound  up  others  so  strictly, 
should  practise  the  same  himself;  and,  therefore,  says  he, 
"  I  was  more  than  ordinarily  cautious." — What  ?  To  avoid 
it?  No;  to  carry  it  on  m  so  clandestine  and  private  s 
manner  ae  might  secure  me  from  the  suspicion  of  that 
which  I  know  to  be  detestable,  and  bound  others  up  from 
practising. 

We  shaU  prove  that  the  kind  of  men  &om  whom  he  in- 
terdicted  his  committee  to  receive  bribes  were  the  identical 
men  from  whom  he  received  them  himself.  If  it  was  good 
for  him  it  was  good  for  them  to  be  permitted  these  means 
of  eitorting ;  and,  if  it  ought  at  all  to  be  practised,  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  extort  for  the  good  ot  the  Company. 
Bajah  Nobkissen  was  one  of  the  men  from  whom  he  inter- 
dicted them  to  receive  bribes,  and  from  whom  he  received 
a  bribe  for  his  own  uae.  But  he  says  he  concealed  it  &om 
them,  because  he  thought  great  mischief  might  happen 
eren  &om  their  suspicion  of  it,  and  lest  they  should  tnere< 
by  he  inclined  themselves  to  practise  it,  and  to  break  their 
oaths. 

You  take  it  then  for  granted  that  he  really  concealed  it 
from  them.  No  such  thing ;  bis  principal  confidant  in  re- 
ceiving these  bribes  was  Mr.  Crofts,  who  was  a  principal 
person  in  this  hoard  of  revenue,  and  whom  he  had  made  to 
swehr  not  to  take  bribes  ;  be  is  the  confidant,  and  the  Tory 
receiver,  as  we  shall  prove  to  your  lordships.  What  wiu 
your  lordships  think  of  his  affirmiug,  and  averring  a  direct 
falsehood,  that  he  did  it  to  conceal  it  fi-om  these  men,  when 
one  of  them  was  his  principal  confidant  and  agent  in  the 
transaction  ?  What  will  ^ou  think  of  hia  being  more  than 
ordinarily  cautious  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  it  ?  He  ought 
to  have  avoided  the  crime,  and  the  suspicion  would  take 
care  of  itself  "  For  these  reasons,"  he  says,  "  I  caused  it  to 
be  transported  immediately  to  the  treasury.  There  I  well 
knew,  sir,  it  could  not  be  received  without  being  passed  to 
some  credit,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  entering  it  as  a 
loan  or  as  a  deposit.     The  first  was  the  least  liable  to  re- 
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flection ;  and  therefore  I  had  obviously  recourse  to  it.  Why 
the  second  sum  was  intended  as  a  deposit,  I  am  utterly  ig- 
norant. Possibly  it  was  done  without  any  special  direction 
&om  me ;  possibly  because  it  was  the  simplest  mode  of  en- 
try, and  therefore  preferred,  as  the  transaction  itaelf  did  not 
require  concealment,  having  been  already  avowed."  My 
lo^,  in  fact  every  word  of  this  is  either  false  or  c;reuna- 
lesa :  it  is  completely  fiillacious  in  every  part.  The  first 
sum,  he  says,  was  entered  as  a  loan;  the  second  as  a  de- 
posit. Why.  was  this  done  ?  Because,  when  you  enter 
moneys  of  thia  kind,  you  must  enter  them  under  some  name, 
some  bead  of  account ;  and  I  entered  them,  he  says,  under 
these,  because  otherwise  there  was  no  entering  them  at  all. 
Is  this  true  ?  Will  he  stick  to  this  ?  I  shall  desire  to  know 
from  his  learned  counsel,  some  time  or  other,  whether  that  is 
a  point  he  will  take  issue  upon.  Tour  lordships  will  see 
there  were  other  bribes  of  his,  which  he  brought  under  a 
regular  official  bead,  namely,  durhar  charges ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  brought  these  under  the 
same  bead.  iTjerefore  what  he  says,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  entering  them  but  as  loans  and  deposits,  is  not  true. 
He  next  says,  that  in  the  second  sum  there  was  no  reason 
for  concealment,  because  it  was  avowed :  but  that  false  de- 
posit  was  as  much  concealment  as  the  false  loan,  for  he  en- 
tered that  money  as  bis  own ;  whereas,  when  he  bad  a  mind 
to  carry  any  money  to  the  Company's  account,  he  knew  how 
to  do  it,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  it  under  a  ge- 
neral name,  called  durbar  chaises ;  a  name,  which,  in  its  ex- 
tent at  least,  was  very  much  hia  own  invention,  imd  which, 
as  he  gives  no  account  of  those  charges,  is  as  lai^  and  suf' 
ficient  to  cover  any  fraudulent  expenditure  in  the  account 
as,  one  would  tbink,  any  person  could  wish.  You  see  him, 
then,  first  guessing  one  thing,  then  another;  first  giving 
this  reason,  then  another;  at  last,  however,  he  seems  to  be 
satisfied  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  reason  of  his  conduct. 
Now  let  us  open  the  nest  paragraph,  and  see  what  it  is. 
"  Although  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  these  were  my  sen- 
timents on  the  occasion,  yet  I  vtill  not  affirm  that  they  were. 
Though  I  feel  their  impression  a»  the  remains  of  a  series  of 
thoughts  retained  on  my  memory,  T  am  not  certain  that  they 
may  not  have  been  produced  by  subsequent  reflection  on  the 
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principal  fact,  combining  with  it  the  probable  motives  of  it. 
Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  was  my  design  originally  to  have 
concealed  the  receipt  of  all  the  Bums,  except  the  second, 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  directore.  They 
had  answered  my  purpose  of  public  utility,  and  X  bad  almost 
distniBaed  them  from  my  remembrance."  My  lorda,  tou 
will  obs^re  in  this  most  astonishing  account,  which  he  gives 
here,  that  several  of  these  sums  he  meant  to  conceal  for 
ever,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  directors.  Look  bade 
to  his  letter  of  22»d  May,  1782,  and  his  letter  of  the  16th  of 
December,  and  in  them  he  tells  you  that  he  might  have 
concealed  tbem,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  conceal 
them :  that  be  thought  it  highly  dishonourable  so  to  do  ;  that 
his  conscience  woidd  have  been  wounded  if  he  had  done 
itj  and  that  be  was  afraid  it  would  be  thought  that  this 
discovery  was  brought  from  him  in  consequence  of  the  paiv 
liamentary  inquiries.  Here  he  says  of  a  discovery,  which 
he  values  himself  upon  making  voluntarily,  that  be  is  afraid 
it  should  be  attributed  to  arise  from  motives  of  fear.  Nov, 
at  last,  he  tells  you,  from  Cheltenham,  at  a  time  wbeu  be 
had  just  cause  to  dread  the  strict  account  to  which  be  i* 
called  this  day,  first,  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  any  one 
motive  which  he  assigns,  either  in  this  letter  or  in  the  foi^ 
mer,  were  his  real  motive  or  not ;  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  not  invented  them  since,  in  consequence  of 
s  train  of  meditation  upon  what  he  might  have  doue  or 
might  have  said;  and,  lastly,  be  says,  contrary  to  all  his  for- 
mer declarations,  "  that  be  bad  never  meant  nor  could  give 
the  directors  the  least  notice  of  them  at  all,  aa  tbey  bad 
answered  Us  purpose,  and  be  had  dismissed  them  from  bis 
remembrance.  I  intended,  he  says,  always  to  keep  them 
secret,  though  I  have  declared  to  you  solemnly,  over  and  oY&t 
again,  that  I  did  not.  I  do  not  care  how  you  discovered 
tbem ;  I  have  forgotten  them ;  I  have  dismissed  them  fivm 
my  remembrance.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  money  is  to  be 
received  and  accounted  for  ? 

He  then  proceeds  thus :  "  But  when  fortune  threw  a  sum 
of  money  in  my  way,  of  a  magnitude  which  could  not  be 
concealed, — and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  my  situation,  at  the 
timel  received  it,  made  me  more  circumspect  of  appearances, — 
I  chose  to  apprize  my  employers  ot  it,  which  1  did  lutstily 
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and  generally :  baatilr,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  vigilajice  aiid 
activity  of  secret  calumny ;  and  gcEerally,  because  I  knew 
not  the  exact  amount  of  which  I  was  in  the  receipt,  but- not 
in  tiie  full  possession.  I  promised  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
result  in  soon  as  I  Bhoula  he  in  possession  of  it ;  and,  in  the 
performance  of  my  promise,  I  thought  it  consistent  with  it 
to  add  to  the  amount  all  the  former  appropriations  of  the 
same  bind  ;  my  good  genius  then  suggesting  to  me,  with  a 
spirit  of  caution  which  might  have  spared  me  the  trouble  of 
ttiis  apology,  had  I  universally  attended  to  it,  that  if  I  had 
sappressed  them,  and  they  were  afterwards  loiown,  I  might 
be  asked  what  were  my  motives  for  withholding  a  part  of 
these  receipts  from  the  knowled^  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  informing  them  of  the  rest,  it  beii^  my  wish  to  clear  up 
every  doubt.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  remtak  upon  the 
tergiversations  and  prevarications  perpetually  ringing  the 
chuiges  in  this  deduction.  He  would  not  have  discovered 
this  £100,000  if  he  could  have  concealed  it:  he  would  have 
discovered  it,  lest  malicious  persons  should  he  telling  tales  of 
it.  He  has  a  system  of  concealment ;  he  never  discovers 
anything  but  when  he  thinks  it  can  be  forced  from  him.  He 
says,  indeed,  I  could  conceal  these  things  for  ever,  but  my 
conscience  w'ould  not  give  me  leave  :  but  it  is  guilt,  and  not 
honesty  of  consdence,  that  always  prompts  him.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  malice  of  people  and  the  fear  of  misrepresenta- 
tion which  induced  him  to  make  the  disclosure  ;  and  he  values 
himself  on  the  precaution  which  this  fear  had  suggested  to 
him.  At  another  time  it  is  the  m^;nitude  of  the  sum  which 
IHToduced  this  eSect :  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing it  could  possibly  have  made  him  discover  it.  This 
£100,000  he  declares  he  would  have  concealed  if  he  could, 
and  yet  he  values  himself  upon  the  discovery  of  it.  Oh,  my 
lords,  I  am  afraid  that  sums  of  much  greater  magnitude  have 
not  been  discovered  at  all.  Tour  lordsEps  now  see  some  of  the 
(titifices  of  this  letter.  Yousee  the  variety  of  styles  he  adopts, 
and  how  he  turns  himself  into  every  shape  and  every  form. 
But  after  all,  do  you  find  any  clear  discovery  ?  do  you  find 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  directors'  letter  F  does  he  once 
tell  you  from  whom  he  received  the  money  ?  does  he  tell  you 
for  what  he  received  it?  what  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons giving  it  were,  or  any  explanation  whatever  of  his  mode 
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of  accounting  for  it  F  No  ;  aod  here,  at  last,  afl«r  bo  manj 
years'  litigation,  be  ie  called  to  account  for  his  prevaricating, 
ial^e  accounts  in  Calcutta,  aud  cannot  give  them  to  you. 

His  explanation  of  his  conduct  relative  to  the  bonde  now 
only  remains  for  your  lordships'  consideration.  Before  he 
left  Calcutta  in  July,  17S4,  he  says,  when  he  waa  going  upcMt 
a  service,  which  he  thought  a  service  of  danger,  he  inaorsed 
the  false  bonds  which  be  had  taken  from  the  Cotnpai^,  de- 
claring them  to  be  none  of  his.  You  will  observe,  that  th«ee 
bonds  bad  been  in  his  hands  frora  the  9th  or  16th  of  Janiuiy 
(I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  eaact  date)  to  the  day  when  he 
went  upon  this  service,  some  time  in  the  month  of  Ju.y, 
1784.  This  service  he  had  formerly  declared  he  did  not  a|- 
prehend  to  be  a  service  of  danger :  but  he  found  it  to  be  84 
after :  it  was  in  anticipation  of  that  danger  that  he  made  this 
attestation  and  certificate  upon  the  bonds.  But  who  ever 
saw  them  P  Mr.  Larkina  saw  them,  says  he  :  I  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Larkins.  We  will  show  you  hereafter  that  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  deserves  no  credit  in  this  husiness ;  that  honour  binds 
him  not  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Hastings.  But  why 
did  he  not  deliver  them  up  entirely,  when  he  waa  going  upon 
that  service  F  for  all  pretence  of  concealment  in  the  business 
was  now  at  an  end,  as  we  shall  prove.  Why  did  he  not  can- 
cel these  bonds  P  why  keep  them  at  all  p  why  not  enter  trulv 
the  state  of  the  account  in  the  Company's  records  F  But  1 
indorsed  them,  he  says.  Did  you  deliver  them  so  indorsed 
into  the  treasury  F  No ;  I  delivered  them  indorsed  into  the 
hands  of  my  bnbe-broker  and  a^ent.  But  why  not  destroy 
'  them,  or  give  them  up  to  the  Company,  and  aay  you  were 
paid,  whicn  would  have  been  the  only  truth  in  this  transac- 
tion F  Why  did  you  not  indorse  them  before  ?  Why  not 
during  the  long  period  of  so  many  years  cancel  them  ?  No, 
he  kept  them  to  the  veiy  day  when  he  was  going  from  Cal* 
cutta,  and  had  made  a  dedaration  that  they  were  not  his. 
Never  before,  upon  any  account,  had  they  appeared ;  and 
though  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
eleventh  report,  had  remarked  upon  all  these  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings  and  prevarications,  yet  be  was  not  stimulated,  even  - 
then,  to  give  up.  these  bonds.  He  held  them  in  his  hands 
till  the  time  when  be  was  preparing  for  his  departure  &om 
Calcutta,  in  spite  of  the  directors,  in  spite  of  the  parliam^it, 
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in  Bpite  of  the  cries  of  his  own  couecience,  in  a  matter  which 
was  now  grown  public,  and  would  knock  doubly  upon  his 
reputation  and  conduct.  He  then  declares  they  are  not  for  hia 
own  use,  but  for  the  .Company's  service.  But  were  they 
then  cancelled  ?  I  do  not  find  a  trace  of  their  being  cancelled. 
In  thia  letter  ofthe  17th  of  January,  1785,  he  says,  "With  re- 
gard to  these  bonds,  the  following  sums  were  paid  into  the 
treasury,  and  bonds  granted  for  the  same,  in  the  name  of  the 
G-overnor- General,  in  whose  posHession  the  bonds  remain, 
with  a  declaration  upon  each  indoraed,  and  signed  by  him, 
that  he  has  no  claim  on  the  Company  for  the  amount  either  of 
principalor  interest,  nopart  ofthe  latter  having  beenreceiTed." 
To  the  account  of  the  22nd  of  May,  of  tne  indorsement, 
ia  added  the  declaration  upon  oath.  But  why  but  man  need 
to  declare  upon  oath  that  the  money  wMch  he  has  fraudu- 
lently taken  and  concealed  from  another  person  is  not  his,  ia 
the  most  estraordinary  thing  in  the  world.  If  he  had  a 
mind  to  have  it  placed  to  his  credit  as  his  own,  then  an  oatb 
would  be  necessary  ;  but,  in  this  case,  any  one  would  believe 
him  upon  his  word.  He  comes,  however,  and  says,  This  is 
indorsed  upon  oath.  Oath  !  before  what  magistrate  ?  In 
whose  posBesaion  were  the  bonds  P  Were  they  given  up  P  There 
is  no  trace  of  that  upon  the  record,  and  it  stands  for  him  to 
prove  that  they  were  ever  given  up,  and  in  any  hands  but 
Mr.  Larkins's  and  his  own.  8o  here  are  the  bonds,  begun 
in  obscurity  and  ending  in  obscurity,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  corruption  to  corruption,  and  fraud  to  fraud.  This  is 
all  we  see  of  these  bonds,  till  Mr.  Larkins,  to  whom  he 
writes  some  letter  concerning  them,  which  does  not  appear, 
is  called  to  read  a  funeral  sermon  over  them. 

My  lords,  I  am  come  now  near  the  period  of  this  class  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  bribes.  I  am  a  little  exhausted.  There  are 
many  circumstances  that  might  make  me  wish  not  to  delay 
this  business  by  taking  up  another  day  at  your  lordships' 
bar,  in  order  to  go  through  this  long  intricate  scene  of  cor- 
ruption. But  my  strength  now  faila  me.  I  hope  within  a 
■  yery  short  time,  to-morrow  or  the  next  court  day,  to  finish 
it,  and  to  go  directly  into  evidence,  as  I  long  much  to  do,  to 
substantiate  the  charge  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  eri- 
deace  should  be  explained.  You  have  heard  as  much  of  the 
drama  as  I  could  go  through ;  bear  with  my  weakness  a  lit- 
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tie.  Mr.  Larkins's  letter  will  be  the  epilogue  to  it.  I  hare 
already  incurred  the  censure  of  the  prisoner ;  I  mean  to  in< 
crease  it  by  bringing  home  to  him  the  proof  of  his  Crimea, 
and  to  display  them  la  all  their  force  and  turpitude.  It  is 
my  duty  to  do  it;  I  feel  it  aa  obligatioa  nearest  to  my 
heart. 


TRIAL. 

TOESDAY.  r™  MAY,  1789. 


(Mb.  Btteke.) 
My  Lobdb, — Wben  I  had  the  honour  last  to  address  you 
from  this  place,  I  endeavoured  to  press  this  position  upoa 
your  minds,  and  to  fortify  it  by  the  example  of  the  proceed- 
inga  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  obscurity  and  inaccuracies  in  a 
matter  of  account  constituted  a  just  presumption  of  fraud.  I 
showed,  &om  his  own  letters,  that  his  accounts  were  con- 
fused and  inaccurate.  I  am  read^,  my  lords,  to  admit  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  a  miuiater  in  high  office  may 
use  concealment ;  it  may  be  his  duty  to  use  conceahnent 
from  the  enemiea  of  his  masters  :  it  may  be  prudent  to  use 
concealment  from  hia  inferiors  in  the  serrice.  It  will  always 
be  suspicious  to  use  concealment  from  his  colleagues  and  co- 
ordinates in  office.'  But  when,  in  a  money  transaction,  any 
man  uses  concealment  with  regard  to  them  to  whom  the 
money  belongs,  he  is  guilty  of  a  fraud.  My  lords,  I  hare 
shown  you  that  Mr.  Hastings  kept  no  account,  by  hia  own 
confession,  of  the  monies  that  he  had  privately  taken,  as  he 
pretends,  for  the  Company's  service,  and  we  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  presume,  for  his  own.  ,  We  have  shown  yoii, 
my  lords,  that  he  has  not  only  no  accounts,  but  no  memory : 
we  have  shown,  that  he  does  not  even  understand  his  own 
motives  ;  that,  when  called  upon  to  recollect  them,  he  begs  - 
to  £uess  at  them  ;  and  that  as  his  memory  is  to  be  supplied 
by  nis  guess,  so  he  has  no  confidence  in  his  guesses.    Ue  at 
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&rBt  SnAa,  after  &  lapse  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  or  Bome- 
Trbat  lees,  that  he  cannot  recollect  what  hia  motives  were  to 
cert&in  actions,  whicli  upon  the  very  face  of  them  appeared 
fraudulent.  He  is  called  to  an  account  some  years  after  to 
explain  what  they  were,  and  he  makes  a  just  reflection  upon 
it :  namely,  that  as  his  memory  did  not  enable  him  to  find 
out  hie  own  motive  at  the  former  time,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  clearer  a.  year  after.  Your  lordsliips 
will,  however,  recollect,  that  in  the  Cheltenham  letter,  which 
is  made  of  no  perishable  stuff,  he  begins  again  to  guess  ;  but 
after  he  has  guessed,  and  guessed  agaja,  and  after  he  has 
gone  through  all  the  motives  he  can  possibly  asuign  for  the 
action,  he  tells  you,  he  does  uot  know  whether  those  were 
hia  real  motives,  or  whether  he  has .  not  invented  them  since. 
In  that  situation  the  accounts  of  the  Compauv  were  left, 
with  regard  to  very  great  sums  which  paasea  tiirough  Mr. 
Hastings's  bands,  and  for  which  he,  instead  of  giving  his 
masters  credit,  took  credit  to  himself ;  and  being  their  debtor, 
as  he  confesses  himself  to  be,  at  that  time  took  a  security 
for  that  debt,  as  if  he  had  been  their  creditor.  This 
required  explanation :  explanation  he  was  called  upon  for 
over  and  over  again :  explanation  he  did  not  give,  and  de- 
clared he  could  not  give.  He  was  called  upon  for  it  when 
in  India  ;  he  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  it  there.  He  was 
called  upon  for  it  when  in  Europe  ;  he  then  says  he  must 
send  for  it  to  India.  With  much  prevarication,  and  much 
insolence  too,  he  confesses  himself  guilty  of  falsifying  the 
Company's  accounts  by  making  himself  their  creditor  when 
he  was  their  debtor,  and  giving  false  accounts  of  this  felse 
transaction.  The  court  of  directors  was  slow  to  believe  him 
g;uiltj  ;  parliament  expressed  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  guilt, 
uid  wished  for  further  information.  Mr.  Hastings,  about 
this  time,  began  to  imagine  his  conscience  to  be  a  faithful 
and  true  monitor,  which  it  were  well  he  had  attended  to  '. 
npon  many  occasions,  as  it  would  have  saved  him  his  appear-  ^ 
ance  here  ;  and  it  told  him  that  he  was  in  great  danger  from 
the  parliamentary  inquiries  that  were  going  on.  It  was  now 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  haste  to  fulfil 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  in  the  Fatna  letter  of  the 
20th  of  January,  1782 ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  about 
this  time  his  first  ag^t,  M^or  Faf&x,  was  sent  over  to 
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Europe,  which  agent  entered  hiniBelf  at  the  India  House,  and 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commcms, 
as  an  agent  exprcBsly  sent  over  to  explain  whatever  might 
appear  doubtful  in  his  conduct.  Major  Fairfax,  notwithstand- 
ing the  character  in  which  Mr.  K^tings  employed  faim,  w- 
peared  to  be  but  a  letter-carrier :  he  had  nottting  to  any,  he 
gave  them  no  information  in  the  India  House  at  all ;  to  the 
committee  (I  can  speak  with  the  clearuess  of  a  witness),  he 
gave  uano  satisfactioa  whatever.  HoweveF,  this  agent  van- 
ished in  a  moment,  in  order  to  make  way  for  another  more 
substantial,  more  ef&cient  agent :  an  agent  perfectly  known 
in  this  countrjr. — -An  agent  known  b^the  name  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hastmgs,  who,  like  the  prmees  of  the  ^East,  gives 
titles ;  he  caUs  him  an  incomparable  agent ;  and  by  that  naine 
he  is  very  well  known  to  your  lordshipa  and  the  world. 
This  agent.  Major  Scott,  who,  I  believe,  was  here  prior  to 
the  time  of  Major  Fairfea's  arrival,  in  the  character  of  an 
agent,  and  for  the  very  same  purposes,  was  called  before  the 
committee,  and  examined  porat  hj  point,  article  by  article, 
upon  all  that  obscure  enumeration  of  bribes  which  the  court 
of  directors  declare  they  did  not  understand ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  speak  nothing  with  regard  to  any  of 
these  transactions,  and  that  he  had  got  no  instructions  to  ex- 
plain any  part  of  them.  There  was  but  one  circumstanee 
which  in  the  course  of  bis  examination  we  drew  from  him, 
namely,  that  one  of  these  articles  entered  in  the  account  of 
the  22nd  of  May  as  a  deposit  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Hastings  as  a  bribe  from  Cbeit  Sing :  he  produced  an  extract 
of  a  tetter  relative  to  it,  which  your  lordships  in  the  course 
of  this  trial  may  see,  and  whicn  will  lead  us  into  a  further 
and  more  minute  inquiry  on  that  head ;  but  when  that  com- 
mittee made  their  report  in  17S3,  not  one  single  article  hod 
been  explained  to  parliament,  not  one  explained  to  the  Com- 
pany, except  this  bribe  of  Cheit  Sing,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
had  never  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  Bast-India 
Company,  either  by  himself,  nor,  as  far  as  we  could  find  ont, 
by  his  agent ;  nor  was  it  at  last  otherwise  discovered  than 
as  it  was  drawn  out  from  him  by  a  bng  examination  in  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  thus,  notwith- 
standing the  letters  he  bad  written  and  the  agents  he  em- 
ployed, he  seemed  absolutely  and  firmly  resolved  to  give  his 
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employers  no  eatisfactioa  at  all.  Wbat  is  ctirious  in  this 
proceediBg  ia,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  all  the  time  he  conceaJa, 
endeavours  to  get  himself  the  credit  of  a  discovery.  Your 
lordahipa  have  seen  what  his  discovery  is ;  but  Mr,  Hastings, 
among  his  other  very  extraordinary  acquisitions,  has  found 
an  effectual  method  of  concealment  through  discovery.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that,  whatever  suspicions  there  might 
have  been  of  Mr.  Hastings's  brihes,  there  was  more  effectual 
concealment  in  regard  to  every  circumstance  respecting  them 
ia  that  discovery  than  if  he  had  kept  a  total  silence.  Other 
means  of  discovery  might  have  been  found,  but  this  standing 
in  the  way  prevented  the  employment  of  those  means. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  tiU  the  time  of  the  letter 
from  Cheltenham  :  the  Cheltenham  letter  declared  that  Mr. 
Hastings  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  no  accounts  to  England  upon  the  subject;  and 
though  it  appears  by  this  very  letter,  that  he  had  with  him 
at  Cneltenham  (if  he  wrote  the  letter  at  Cheltenham)  a 
great  deal  of  his  other  correspondence,  that  he  had  his 
letter  of  the  22nd  of  May  with  him,  yet  any  account  that 
could  elucidate  that  letter  he  declared  that  he  had  not :  but 
be  hinted,  that  a  Mr.  Larkins  in  India,  whom  your  lordships 
will  be  better  acquainted  with,  was  perfectly  apprized  of  all 
that  transaction.  Tour  lordships  wiU  observe  that  Mr. 
Hastings  has  all  his  faculties,  some  way  or  other,  in  deposit ; 
one  person  can  speak  to  his  motives ;  another  knows  hia  for- 
tune better  than  himself;  to  others  he  commits  the  senti- 
mental parts  of  his  defence  ;  to  Mr.  Larkins  he  commits  his 
memory.  "We  shfdl  see  what  a  trustee  of  memory  Mr.  Ijar- 
kins  ia,  and  how  fet  he  answers  the  purpose,  which  might  be 
expected  when  appealed  to  by  a  man  who  has  no  memory 
himself,  or  who  has  left  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ; 
and  who  leaves  it  ,to  another  to  explain  for  him  accounts 
which  he  ought  to  have  kept  himself,  and  circumstances 
which  ought  to  be  deposited  in  his  own  memory. 

This  Cheltenham  letter,  I  believe,  originally  became 
known,  as  far  as  I  ca^  recollect,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  a  motion  of  Mj.  Hastings's  own  agent :  I  do  not  like  to 
be  positive  upon  that  point,  but  I  think  that  was  the  first 
appearance  of  it.  It  appeared  likewise  in  pubhc ;  for  it 
was  -thought  so  extraordinary  and  laborious  a  performance. 
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by  the  writer  or  hia  friends,  as  indeed  it  is,  that  it  mi^it 
serve  to  open  a  new  source  of  eloquence  in  the  kingdom  ; 
itnd  consequently  wsa  printed,  I  believe,  at  the  desire  t^ 
the  parties  theinselreB.  But  however  it  became  known,  it 
raised  an  extreme  curiosifcj^  in  the  public  to  hear,  when  ilr. 
Hastings  could  aay  nothing,  after  so  many  yean,  of  hit 
own  coneems  and  hia  own  affairs,  what  satis&ction  Mr. 
Larkins,  at  last,  would  give  concerning  them.  Thi^  letter 
was  directed  to  Mr.  Devaynea,  chairman  of  the  court  rf  di- 
rectors. It  does  not  appear  that  the  court  of  directon 
wrote  aaything  to  India  in  consequence  of  it,  or  that  they 
directed  this  satisfactory  account  of  the  buainesa  ahould  be 
given  them ;  but  some  private  communicatioos  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Hastings,  or  his  agenta,  and  Mr.  Larkina.  ^em 
wu  a  general  expectation  upon  this  occasion,  I  believe,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  to  know 
what  would  become  of  the  portentous  inquiry.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  always  contrived  to  have  half  the  globe  between 
question  and  answer ;  whea  he  was  in  India,  the  questira 
went  to  him,  and  then  he  adjourned  his  answer  till  ne  came 
to  England ;  and,  when  he  came  to  England,  it  was  neces- 
sary his  answer  should  arrive  from  India;  bo  that  there  is 
no  maaner  of  doubt  that  all  time  was  given  for  digesting; 
comparing,  collating,  aad  making  up  a  perfect  memory  up(Hi 
the  occasion.  But,  my  lords,  Mr.  Larkins,  who  has  in  ou- 
todr  Mr.  Hastings's  memory,  no  small  part  of  his  conacienee, 
and  all  his  accounts,  did,  at  last,  in  compliance  with  Mr. 
Hastings's  desire,  think  proper  to  send  an  account,  nien, 
at  last,  we  may  expect  light.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  ae- 
counts  but  from  an  accountant-general  ?  where  are  they  to 
be  met  with,  unless  from  him  ?  and,  accordingly,  in  that 
night  of  perplexity  into  which  Mr.  Hastings's  correspon- 
dence had  plunged  them,  men  looked  up  to  the  dawning  d 
the  day  which  was  to  follow  that  star;  the  Uttle  Lucifer 
which,  with  his  lamp,  was  to  dispel  the  shades  of  night,  aod 
give  us  some  sort  of  light  into  this  dark  mysterious  transac- 
tion. At  last  the  little  lamp  appeared,  and  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's friend :  for  we  did  not  know  of  its  arrival.  It  ar- 
rives, with  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  memory,  accuracy,  and 
clearness  which  Mr.  Larkins  can  furnish  for  Mr.  Hastings, 
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Upon  a  buBmeBB  _that  before  was  nothing  but  mystery  and 
concision.  The  account  ia  called,  "  Copy  of  the  particulars 
of  the  dates  on  which  the  component  parts  of  sundry  auuis 
included  in  the  account  of  auma  received  on  the  account  of 
the  honourable  Company  by  the  Governor- Qeneral,  or  paid 
to  their  treasury  by  nia  order,  and  applied  to  their  service, 
when  received  for  Mr.  Hastings,  and  paid  to  sub-treasurer." 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Larkins  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  first, 
what  was  so  much  wanted,  an  account ;  next,  what  was 
wanted  most  of  all  to  such  an  account  aa  he  sent,  a  comment 
and  explanation.  The  account  consisted  of  two  members ; 
one  gave  an  account  of  several  detached  bribes  that  Mr,  Has- 
tings had  received  within  the  course  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  the  other,  of  a  great  bribe  which  he  bad  received, 
in  one  gross  sum  of  £100,000,  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  It 
appeared  to  ua,  upon  looking  into  these  accounts,  that  there 
was  some  geography,  a  little  bad  chronology,  but  nothing  else 
in  the  first;  neither  the  persons  who  took  the  money,  nor 
the  persons  troia  whom  it  was  taken,  nor  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  given,  nor  any  other  circumstances,  are  mentioned. 

The  firBt  thing  we  saw  was  Dinagepore.  I  believe  you 
know  this  piece  of  geography,  that  it  is  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Beugaf.  We  then  have  a  long  series  of 
months,  with  a  number  of  sums  added  to  them ;  and,  iu  the 
end,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  ISth  and  19th  of  Assin,  meaning 

Sirt  of  September  and  part  of  October,  were  paid  to  Mr. 
rofts  two  lacks  of  rupees;  and  then  remains  one  lack  which 
was  taken  from  a  sum  of  three  lacks  6,973  rupees. 

After  we  had  waited  for  Mr.  Hastings's  own  account; 
after  it  had  been  pursued  through  a  series  of  correspondence 
in  vain  ;  after  his  agents  had  come  to  England  to  explain  it, 
this  is  the  explanation  that  your  lordships  have  got  of  this 
first  article,  Dinagepore ;  not  the  person  paid  to,  not  the  person 
paying,  are  mentioned,  nor  any  other  circumstance,  except 
the  signature,  6.  O.  S.;  this  might  serve  for  George  QHheri 
Sanders,  or  any  other  name  you  please  :  and  seeing  Orqfia 
above  it,  you  might  imagine  it  was  an  Englishman :  and  this, 
which  I  cM  a  geographical  and  a  chronological  account,  ia  the 
only  account  we  have.  Mr.  Larkins,  upon  the  mere  face  of 
the  account,  sadly  disappoints  ua  ;  and  I  wOl  venture  to  say, 
that  in  inters  of  account  Bengal  book-keeping  is  as  remote 
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from  good  book-keeping  as  the  Bengal  paivihel  are  remote 
from  all  the  rules  of  good  compositioB. 

We  have  however  got  some  light ;  namely,  that  one  G. 
G-.  S.  has  paid  some  money  to  Mr.  Crofls  for  Bome  pur- 
pose;  but  from  whom  we  know  not,  nor  where  :  that  tnere 
IS  a  place  called  Dinagepore,  and  that  Mr,  Hastings  received 
some  money  from  somebody  in  Dinagepore. 

The  next  article  is  Fatna.  Tour  lordships  are  not  so  ill 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  India  as  not  to  knovv  that 
there  is  such  a  place  as  Fatna,  nor  so  ill  acquainted  with  the 
chronology  of  it  as  not  to  know  that  there  -are  three  moDths 
called  Bysack,  Assin,  Cheyt.  Here  was  paid  to  Mr.  Crofts 
two  lacks  of  rupees,  and  there  was  left  a  balance  of  about  two 

But,  though  you  leam,  with  regard  to  the  province  tA 
Dinagepore,  that  there  is  a  balance  to  be  discharged  by  G. 
G.  S. ;  yet,  with  regard  to  Fatna,  we  have  not  even  a  Q-.-  G. 


;  we  have  no  sort  of  light  whatever  to  know  through 
wnose  hands  the  money  passed,  nor  any  glimpse  of  light 
whatever  respecting  it.  Tou  may  expect  to  be  made  amends 


1  the  other  province,  called  Nuddea,  where  Mr.  Hastings 
had  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money :  there  is  the  veij 
same  darkness  (  not  a  word  from  whom  received,  by  whom 
received,  or  any  other  circumstance,  but  that  jt  was  paid  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings's  white  banyan,  as  he  was  com* 
monl^  called  in  that  country,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crofts, 
who  is  his  white  agent  in  receiving  bribes ;  for  he  was  very 
far  from  having  but  one. 

After  all  this  inquiry,  after  so  many  severe  animadver- 
sions  from  the  House  of  Commons,  after  all  those  reiterated 
letters  from  the  directors,  after  an  application  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himaelf,  when  you  are  hunting  to  get  at  some  explana- 
tion of  the  proceedings  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  month 
of  May,  1782,  you  receive  here,  by  Mr.  Larkins's  letter, 
which  is  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1786,  this  account ;  which, 
to  be  sure,  gives  an  amazing  light  into  this  business :  it  is  a 
letter  for  which  it  was  worth  sending  to  Bengal,  worth  wait- 
ing for  with  aU  that  anxious  expectation  with  which  men 
wait  for  ^reat  events.  Upon  the  face  of  the  account  there  is 
not  one  single  word  whicu  can  tend  to  Olustrate  the  matter. 
He  iums  lip  the  whole,  and  makes  out  that  there  was  r^ 
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ceived  five  lacks  and  60,000  rupees ;  that  ia  to  say,  £S5,000 
out  of  the  sum  of  nine  lacks  and  50,0U0  engaged  to  be  paid 
— namely. 

From  Dinagepore 4,00,000 

From  Nuddea 1,50,000 

And  from  PaVna 4,00,000 

9.50,000 

Or  £95,000 


Now  you  have  got  full  light !  CaiooUat  signifies  a  contract 
or  an  agreement ;  and  this  agreement  was  to  pay  Mr.  Haat- 
ings,  as  one  should  think,  certain  suma  of  money ;  it  does 
BOt  say  from  whom,  but  only  that  such  a  sum  of  money  was 
pwd,  and  that  there  remains  Hueh  a  balance.  When  you 
come  and  compare  the  money  received  by  Mr.  Crofts  with 
these  cabooleatB,  you  find  that  the  cabooleats  amount  to 
£96,000,  and  that  the  receipt  has  been  about  £66,000,  and 
that  upon  the  face  of  this  account  there  is  £40,000  some- 
where  or  other  unaccounted  for.  There  never  was  such  a 
mode  of  account-keeping,  except  in  the  new  system  of  this 
bribe  eiehequer. 

Your  lordships  wHl  now  see,  from  this  luininoua,  satisfac* 
tory,  and  clear  account,  which  could  come  from  no  other 
than  a  great  accountant  and  a  great  financier,  establishing 
some  new  system  of  finance,  and  recommending  it  to  the 
world  as  aoperior  to  those  old-fashioned,  foolish  establish- 
ments, the  Exchequer  and  Bank  of  England,  what  lights  are 
received  from  Mr.  Hastings. 

However,  it  doea  so  happen  that  from  these  obscure  bints 
ve  have  been  able  to  institute  examinations  which  have  dis- 
covered such  a  mass  of  fraud,  guilt,  corruption,  and  oppres- 
sion, as  probably  never  before  existed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world:  and  in  that  darkness  we  hope  and  trust  the 
diligence  and  zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  find  light 
sufficient  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  base  crimes.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  afler  all  his  concealments,  and  though 
he  appear  resolved  to  die  in  the  last  dyke  of  prevarication,  all 
his  artificea  will  not  be  able  to  secure  him  from  the  aieg« 
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vlticli  the  diligence  of  the  House  of  Commons  hu  laid  to 
his  corruptioBB. 

Your  tordsbipe  «iU  remark  in  a  paragraph,  which,  tfaongh 
it  Btands  last,  is  the  first  in  principle,  in  Mr.  Iiarkins'a  letter, 
that,  having  before  given  nia  comment,  he  perorates,  aa  is 
natural,  upon  auch  an  occaaion.  This  peroration,  aa  ia  usual 
in  perorations,  is  in  tavouT  of  the  parties  speaking  it,  and  ad 
eoneiliandum  anditorem.  "Conacious  (he  aaya)  that  the 
concern  which  I  have  had  in  these  transactiona  needs  neither 
an  apolo^  nor  an  excuse," — that  is  rather  extraordinaiy  too! 
— "  and  Uiat  I  have  in  no  action  of  my  life  sacrificed  the  duty 
and  fidelity  which  I  owed  to  my  honourable  employers  eitb^ 
to  the  regard  which  I  felt  for  another,  or  to  the  advancement 
of  my  own  fortune,  I  shall  conclude  this  address,  firmly  rf^- 
\ae  upon  the  candour  of  those  before  whom  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted, for  its  being  deemed  a  satisfactory  as  well  aa  a  circnm- 
Htantial  compliance  with  thersquisition  in  conformity  to  which 
the  information  it  affords  has  been  furnished ;  "  meaning,  as 
your  lordships  will  see  in  the  whole  course  of  the  letter,  that 
he  had  written  it  in  compliance  with  the  requisition,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  information  he  had  been  furuished  with  bj 
Mr.  Hastings ; — "  without  which  it  would  have  been  aa  base 
as  dishonourable  for  me  spontaneously  to  have  afforded  it ;  fo 
though  the  duty  which  eveir  man  owes  to  himself  should 
render  him  incapable  of  makmg  an  assertion  not  strictly  true, 
no  man,  actuated  either  by  virtuous  or  honourable  senti- 
meuta,  could  mistakenly  apprehend  that,  unless  he  betrayed 
the  confidence  reposed  m.  him  by  another,  he  might  be  deemed 
deficient  in  fidelity  to  bis  employers." 

My  lords,  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  diacoveiy  very  well 
worthy  your  lordships'  attention ;  here  IS  the  accountant- 
general  of  the  Company,  who  declares,  and  fixes  it  as  a  point 
of  honour,  that  he  would  not  ha»e  made  a  discovery  so  im- 

Eortant  to  them  if  Mr.  Hastings  himself  had  not  authorised 
im  to  make  it :  a  point  to  which  he  considers  himself  bound 
by  his  honour  te  adhere.  Let  us  see  what  becomes  of  ua 
when  the  principle  of  honour  ia  so  debauched  and  perverted. 
A  principle  of  honour,  as  long  as  it  is  connected  with  virtue, 
adds  no  small  efficacy  to  its  operation,  and  no  small  brilliancnr 
and  lustre  to  ita  appeanmce ;  but  honour,  the  moment  that  it 
b^mes  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  official  function, 
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trith  the  relations  of 'life,  and  the  eternal  and  immutable 
rules  of  morality,  and  appears  in  its  substance  alien  to  tbem, 
changes  its  nature ;  and,  instead  of  justifying  a  breach  of 
duty,  aggravates  all  its  mischiefs  to  an  almost  infinite  degree ; 
by  the  apparent  lustre  of  the  surface  it  bides  from  you  the 
baseness  and  deformity  of  the  ground :  here  is  Mr.  Hastings's 
agent,' Mr.  Larkina,  the  Coropanj's  general  accountant,  pie^ 
feis  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  his  duty  to  the  Com-^ 
pany.  Instead  of  the  account  which  he  ought  to  give  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  trust  reposed  in  nim,  he  thinks 
himself  bound  by  honour  to  Mr.  Hastings,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
had  not  caUed  for  that  explanation,  not  to  have  given  it  i  so 
that  whatever  obscurity  is  in  this  explanation,  it  is  because 
Mr.  Hastings  did  not  authorize  or  require  him  to  give  a  dearer. 
Here  is  a  principle  of  treacherous  fidelity,  of  perfidious  hon- 
our, of  the  faith  of  conspirators  against  their  masters,  the 
faith  of  robbers  against  the  public,  neld  up  against  the  duty 
of  an  officer  in  a  public  situation.  You  see  how  they  are 
bound  to  one  another,  and  how  they  give  their  fidehty  to 
keep  the  secrets  of  one  another,  to  prevent  the  dirertors 
having  a  true  knowledge  of  their  affairs  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  if 
you  do  not  destroy  this  honour  of  conspirators  and  this  faith 
of  robbers,  that  there  wiU  be  no  other  honour  and  no  other 
fidelity  among  the  servants  in  India.  Mr.  Larkins,  your 
lordships  see,  adheres  to  the  principle  of  secrecy ;  you  will 
next  remark,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  as  many  bribe-factors  as 
bribes  ;  there  was  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  each  of  them, 
and  not  one  of  these  men  appears  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
another.  You  will  find  in  this  letter  the  policy,  the  frame,  and 
constitution  of  this  new  exchequer.  Mr,  Crofts  seems  to 
have  known  things  which  Mr.  Larkina  did  not.  Mr,  Larkina 
knew  things  which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  did  not,  Gunga 
Govin  Sing  know  things  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  con? 
federates  knew.  Cantoo  Baboo,  who  appears  in  this  letter 
as  a  principal  actor,  was  in  a  secret  which  Mr.  Larkins  did 
not  know.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  there  was  a  Persian 
moonshee  in  a  secret  of  which  Cantoo  Baboo  was  ignorant ; 
and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  the  secret  of  a  transr 
action  not  entrusted  to  any  of  the  rest.  Such  is  the  laby- 
rinth of  this  practical  'paincke,  or  screw,  that  if,  for  instance, 
you  were  endeavouring  to  trace  backwards  some  transactipj) 
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througli  Major  PaiUner,  you  would  be  stopped  there ;  and 
must  go  back  again,  for  it  had  begun  with  Cantoo  Baboo. 
If  in  another  you  were  to  penetrate  into  the  dark  recess  of 

the  black  breast  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  you  could  not  go  further ; 
for  it  began  with  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  If  you  pierce  the 
breast  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  you  are  again  stopped  ;  a  Per- 
sian  moonshee  was  the  confidential  agent.  If  you  get  be- 
yond this,  you  find  Mr.  Larkins  knew  eometbiug  which  the 
others  did  not ;  and  at  last  you  find  Mr.  Hastings  did  not 

iiut  entire  confidence  in  any  of  them.  You  will  see  by  this 
etter  that  he  kept  hia  accounts  in  all  colours,  black,  whit^ 
and  mezzotinto  :  that  he  kept  them  in  all  languages ;  in  Per- 
sian, in  Bengallee,  and  in  a  language  which,  I  bdieve,  is  nei- 
ther Persian  nor  Bengallee,  nor  any  other  known  in  the 
world,    but   a  language  in  which  Mr.  Baatin^   found  it 

? roper  to  keep  his  accounts  and  to  transact  his  business, 
'he  persons  carrying  on  the  accounts  are  Mr.  Larkins,  an 
Engbehman,  Cantoo  Baboo,  a  Gentoo,  ^d  a  Persian  moon- 
shee, probably  a  Mahomedan.  So  aU  languages,  all  religions, 
all  descriptions  of  men,  are  to  keep  the  account  of  these 
bribes,  and  to  make  out  this  Taluable  account  which  Mr. 
Larkins  gave  you ! 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  memory,  observation,  and 
knowledge  of  the  persons  referred  to  can  supply  the  want  of 
them  in  Mr.  Hastings,  These  accounts  come  at  last,  though 
late,  from  Mr.  Larkins,  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  let  the 
banyans  boast  what  they  will,  has  skill  perhaps  equal  to 
the  beat  of  them  :  he  begins  by  explaining  to  you  some- 
thing concerning  the  present  of  the  ten  lacks.  I  wish  your 
lordships  always  to  take  Mr.  Hastings's  word,  where  it  can 
be  had,  or  Mr.  Larkins's,  who  was  the  representative  of,  and 
memory-keeper  to,  Mr.  Hastings;  and  then  I  may  perhaps 
take  the  liberty  of  making  some  observations  upon  it. — "  li- 
tract  of  a  letter  from  William  Larkins,  accountant-general  of 
Bengal,  to  the  chairman  of  the  East-India  Company,  dated 
5th  August,  1786.  Mr.  Hastings  returned  from  Benares  to 
Calcutta  on  the  5th  i'ebruary,  1782,  at  that  time  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  letter  which  on  the  20th  January  he  wrote 
from  Patna,  to  the  secret  committee  of  the  honourable  the 
court  of  directors.  The  rough  draught  of  this  letter,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Major  Ptdmer,  is  now  in  my  possession. 
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Soon  after  his  arriTal  at  the  preeidencj,  he  requested  ice  to 
form  the  account  of  his  receipts  tmd  diebvirsements,  which 
you  will  find  journalized  in  the  280th,  &c\.,  and-307th  pages 
of  the  honourable  Company's  general  books  of  the  year  1781-2. 
My  official  situation,  as  aecouutant-general  had  previously 
convinced  me  that  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  have  made  the 
issues  which  were  acknowledged  aa  received  from  him  by 
some  of  the  paymasters  of  the  army,  unless  he  bad  obtained 
some  such  supply  as  that  which  he  afterwards,  namely,  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1782,  made  known  to  me,  when  I  immedi- 
ately suggested  to  bim  the  necessity  of  bis  transmitting  that 
account  which  accompanied  his  .letter  of  that  date  till  when 
the  promise  contained  in  his  letter  of  20th  January  had  en> 
tirely  escaped  his  recollection." 

The  first  thing  I  would  remark  on  this,  and  I  believe  your 
lordships  have  rather  gone  before  me  in  the  remark,  is,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  came  down  to  Calcutta  on  the^iSth  of  Febru»y, 
that  then,  or  a  few  days  after^he  calls  to  him  his  confidential 
and  iaithful  friend  (not  his  ofGcial  secretary,  for  be  trusted 
none  of  his  regular  secretaries  with  these  transactions),  he 
calls  him  to  help  him  to  make  out  his  accounts  during  his 
absence.  You  would  imagine,  that  at  that  time  be  trusted 
this  man  with  bis  account :  no  such  thing ;  he  goes  on  with 
the  accountant-general,  accounting  with  bim  for  money  ei- 
pended,  without  ever  explaining  to  that  accountant-general 
how  that  money  came  into  bis  hands.  Here  then  we  have 
the  accountant  making  out  the  account,  and  the  person  ac- 
counting ;  the  'accountant  does  not  in  any  manner  make  an 
objection,  and  say.  Here  you  are  giving  me  an  account,  by 
which  it  appears  that  you  have  espended  money,  but  you 
have  not  told  me  where  you  received  it ;  bow  shall  I  make 
out  a  fair  account  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  you  and 
the  Company  ?  He  does  no  such  thing.  There  lies  a  sus- 
picion in  his  breast  that  Mr.  Hastings  must  have  taken  some 
money  in  some  irr^ular  way,  or  he  could  not  have  made 
those  payments.  Mr.  Larkins  begins  to  suspect  bim.  "Where 
did  you  lose  this  bodkin?"  (said  one  lady  to  another  upon  a 
certain  occasion,)  "  Pray  madam  where  did  you  find  it?" 
Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  very  moment  of  bis  life  when  confi- 
dence was  required,  even  when  making  up  his  accounts  with 
bis  accoimtant,  never  told  bim  one  word  of  the  matter.  You 
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see  he  had  no  confidence  in  Hr.  Larkina ;  this  makes  out  one 
of  the  propositions  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  tordships* 
minds,  that  no  one  man  did  he  let  into  every  part  of  hia 
transactions ;  a  material  circumstance,  which  will  help  to 
lead  your  lordships!  judgment  in  forming  your  opinion  upon 
many  parts  of  this  cause. 

You  see  that  Mr.  Larkins  suspected  him  -.  probably  in 
consequence  of  those  suspicions,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
he  at  last  told  him  npon  the  22nd  of  May  1782  (but  why  wt 
that  time,  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  does  not  appear; 
and  this  we  shall  find  vety  difficult  to  be  accounted  for),-^-be 
told  him  that  he  had  receiyed  a  bribe  from  the  Kabob  of 
Oude,  of  £100,000 :  he  informs  him  of  this  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  which,  when  the  accounts  were  m^ng  up,  he  conoeala 
from  him :  and  he  communicates  to  him  the  rough  draughts 
of  his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  informing  them  that 
this  business  was  not  transacted  by  any  known  Secretary  of 
the  Company,  nor  with  the  interrention  of  any  interpreter  of 
the  Company  ;  nor  passed  through  any  official  channel  what- 
ever, but  through  a  gentlemen  much  in  his  confidence,  his 
military  secretary  ;  and  aa  if  receiving  bribes,  and  receiving 
letters  concerning  them,  and  carrying  on  correspondence 
relative  to  them,  was  a  part  of  military  duty,  the  rough 
draught  of  this  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  this  military 
secretary.  Upon  the  communication  of  the  letter,  it  nuhea 
all  at  once  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Larkins,  who  knows  Mr, 
Hastings's  recollection,  who  knows  what  does  and  what 
does  not  escape  it,  and  who  had  a  memory  ready  to  explode 
at  Mr.  Htwtinga's  desire.  "GoodC^od!  (says  he),  yoa  have 
promised  the  irectors  an  account  of  this  business '.  "  a  pro- 
mise which  Mr.  Larkina  assures  the  directors,  upon  his 
word,  had  entirely  escaped  Mr.  Hastings's  recollection.  Mr, 
Hastings,  it  seems,  hod  totally  forgotten  the  promise  relative 
to  the  paltry  sum  of  £100,000,  which  he  had  made  to  the 
court  of  directors  in  the  Januarr  before ;  he  never  once 
thought  of  it  i  no,  not  even  when  ne  was  making  up  his  ac- 
counts of  that  very  identical  sum,  till  the  22nd  of  May.  So 
that  these  persons  answer  for  another's  bad  memory,  and  you 
will  see  they  have  good  reason.  Mr.  Hastings's  want  of 
recollection  appears  in  things  of  some  moment.  However 
lightly  he  nliay  regard  the  sum  of  £100,000,  which,,  consider- 
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ing  the  enormous  fmmB  he  htw  received,  I  dare  Bsy  he  does — 
for  he  totftlly  forgot  it,  he  knew  nothing  ahout  it — obBeire 
what  sort  of  memoiy  this  registrar  and  accountant  of  Buch 
sums  as  £100,000  has.  In  what  confuaioa  of  miUiouB  must 
it  be  that  such  sums  can  be  lost  to  Mr.  Hastinga's  recollec- 
tion I  however,  at  last  it  was  brought  to  his  recollection,  and 
he  thought  that  it  waa  BeceBSBrr  to  giTe  some  accotmt  of  it. 
And  who  is  the  accountant  woom  he  produces  F  His  own 
memory  ia  no  accountant.  He  had  diaiflisBed  the  matter  (as 
he  happily  expresaes  it  in  the  Cheltenham  letter)  from  hia 
memory.  Major  Pahner  is  not  the  accountant.  One  is  as- 
tonished that  a  man  who  had  had  £100,000  in  his  hands,  and 
laid  it  out  as  he  pi^etendB  in  the  public  Berrice,  has  not  a 
scrap  of  paper  to  show  for  it.  !No  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
account  is  given  of  it.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  cir- 
cumstancea  P  He  sends  for  a  person,  whose  name  you  have 
heard  and  will  o^n  hear  of,  the  faithful  Cantoo  Baboo.  This 
man  conies  to  Mr.  Larklns,  and  he  reads  to  him  (be  so  good 
aa  to  remark  the  words)  from  a  Bengal  p^per  the  account  of 
the  detached  bribes.  Tour  lordships  will  observe,  that  I 
have  stated  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  detached  bribes ;  and 
a  bribe  in  one  great  body.— One,  the  great  coips  d'arm^ ; 
the  other,  flying  scouting  bodies,  which  were  only  to  be  col- 
lected together  by  a  skUful  man  who  knew  how  to  manage 
them,  and  regulate  the  motions  of  those  wild  and  diaorderly 
troopB.  When  So.  2  was  to  he  explained,  Cantoo  Baboo 
failed  him ;  he  was  not  worth  a  &rthing  as  to  any  transacticai 
that  happened  when  Mr.  Haatings  was  in  the  upper  pro- 
Tinces  ;  where,  though  he  was  his  faithful  and  constant  at- 
tendant through  the  whole,  yet  he  could  give  no  account  of 
it.  Mr.  Hastings's  moonshee  then  reads  three  lines  from  a 
paper  to  Mr.  Larkins.  !N^ow,  it  ia  no  way  even  insinuated 
that  both  the  Bengal  and  Persian  papers  did  not  contain  the 
account  of  other  immense  Bums ;  and  indeed,  &om  the  cir- 
cumstance of  only  three  lines  being  read  from  the  Persian 
'  paper,  your  lordships  will  be  able  in  your  own  minds  to  form 
•ome  judgment  upon  this  business. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  letter  of  explanation.  "  The 
particulars,"  he  goea  on  to  say,  "  of"  the  paper  No.  1  were 
read  to  me  from  a  Be^al  paper  by  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan, 
Cantoo  Baboo :  and,  if  lam  not  mistaken,  the  three  first  unea 
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of  that  No.  2  were  read  over  to  rne  irota  a  Persian  paper  bj 
his  mooaabee.  The  tranBlatton  of  these  particulars,  made  by 
me,  was,  as  I  venl;  believe,  the  first  complete  memorandum 
that  he  ever  posseHsed  of  them  in  the  English  language ;  and 
I  am  confideDt  that  if  I  had  Dot  suggested  to  bim  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  taking  this  precaution,  he  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  unable  to  liave  afforded  any  such  information  cod- 
ceming  them." 

Now,  my  lords,  if  he  had  not  got,  on  the  intimation  of  Mr. 
Larkins,  some  scraps  of  paper,  ^our  lordships  might  have,  at 
this  day,  wanted  that  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Lar- 
bdna  has  laid  before  you.  These,  however,  contain,  Mr.  Lar> 
kins  says,  "the  first  complete" — what? — account,  do  you 
imagine  P  no ;  "  the  first  complete  memorandum."  You  would 
imagine  that  he  would  himself,  for  his  own  use,  bave  notched 
down  somewhere  or  other,  in  short-band,  in  Persian  charac- 
ters, short  vrithout  vowels,  or  in  some  other  way,  memoran- 
dum* :  but  he  had  not  himself  even  a  memoraaduni  of  this 
business ;  and,  consequently,  when  he  was  at  Cheltenham, 
and  even  here  at  your  bar,  he  could  never  have  had  any  ac- 
count of  a  sum  of  £100,000  but  by  this  account  of  Mr.  Lar- 
kins, taken  as  people  read  them  &om  detached  pieces  of 
paper. 

One  would  have  expected  that  Mr.  Larkins,  being  warned 
that  day,  and  cautioned  by  the  strange  memory  of  l&r.  Hast- 
ings, and  the  dangerous  situation,  therefore,  in  which  he  bim- 
seff  stood,  would  at  least  have  been  very  guarded  and  oau- 
ciouB.  Hear  what  he  next  says  upon  this  subject :  "  As 
neither  of  the  other  sums  passed  through  his  hands,  these 
(meaning  the  scraps)  contained  no  such  specification,  and 
consequently  could  not  enable  him  to  afford  the  information 
ivith  which  he  has  requested  me  to  furnish  you :  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  if  the  affidavits  which  I  took  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1782,  had  not  exposed  my  character  to 
the  suspicion  of  my  being  capable  of  committing  one  of  the 
basest  trespasses  upon  the  confidence  of  mankind,  1  should 
at  this  distance  of  time  have  been  equally  unable  to  have 
complied  with  this  request :  but,  after  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  insinuation  suggested  in  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought  it  but 
too  probable  that,  unless  1  was  possessed  of  the  original 
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tnetnonmdQin  which  I  tad  made  of  these  transactions,  I  might 
not  at  some  distant  period  be  able  to  prove  that  I  had  not 
descended  to  commit  so  base  an  action.     1  have,  therefore, 
always  moat  carefully  preserved  every  paper  which  I  pos-  , 
aessed  regarding  these  transactions." 

You  see  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  memorandums  of  his 
accounts ;  you  see  that,  after  Mr.  Larkins  had  made  his 
memorandums  of  them,  he  had  no  design  of  guarding  or 
ieeping  them ;  and  you  will  commend  those  wicked  and 
malicious  committees,  who,  by  their  reports,  have  told  an  ac- 
countant-general and  first  public  ofBcer  of  revenue  that,  in 
order  to  guard  his  character  from  their  suspicions,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  keep  some  paper  or  other  of  an  ac- 
count. We  have  heard  of  the  base,  wicked,  and  mercenary 
license  that  has  been  used  by  these  gentlemen  of  India 
towards  the  House  of  Commona ;  a  license  to  libel  and  tra- 
duce the  diligence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  and  the  fidelityof  their  actions,  by  which  the 
very  means  of  informing  the  people  are  attempted  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  them  in  darkness  and  delusion. 
But,  my  lords,  when  the  accountant-general  declares  that  , 
if  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  expressed,  as  they  ought 
t<i  express,  much  diffidence  and  distrust  respecting  these 
transactions,  and  even  suspected  him  of  perjury,  this  very 
day  that  man  would  not  have  produced  a  scrap  of  those 
papers  to  you,  but  might  have  turned  them  to  the  oasest  and 
moat  infamous  of  uses : — if,  I  say,  we  have  saved  these  valu- 
able fragments  by  suspecting  his  integrity,  your  lordships 
will  see  suspicion  is  of  some  use ;  and  I  hope  the  world  will 
learn  that  punishment  will  be  of  use  too,  in  preventing  such 
transactions. 

Tour  lordships  have  seen  that  no  two  persons  know  any- 
thing of  these  transactions :  you  see  that  even  memoran- 
dums of  truiBBctions  of  very  great  moment,  some  of  which 
had  passed  in  the  year  1779,  were  not  even  so  much  as  put 
in  the  sh^>e  of  complete  memoranda  until  May,  1TS2 ;  you 
see  thit  Mr.  Hastings  ncTer  kept  them:  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  a  black  banyan  and  a  Persian  moon- 
shee  would  have  been  careful  of  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself, 
who  did  not  seem  to  stimulate  his  accountants  to  a  vast  deal 
of  exactness  and  a  vast  deal  of  fidelity,  was  negligent.    You 
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see  that  Mr.  IafUbb,  out  last,  our  only  bope,  if  he  had  not 
been  Huspected  b;  the  Houee  of  Contmoos,  probably  would 
never  have  kept  these  papers  ;  and  that  you  could  not  have 
had  this  valuable  cargo,  Buch  as  it  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  Mr.  Larking  thinks  proper  to  mention. 

From  the  apecimen  which  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Hsatings's 
mode  of  accounts,  of  its  vouchers,  checks,  and  counter- 
checks,  your  lordships  will  have  observed  that  the  mode 
itself  is  past  describmg;  and  ,that  the  checks  aad  counter- 
checks, instead  of  being  put  upon  one  another  to  prevent 
abuse,  are  put  upon  eaoh  other  to  prevent  discovery  and  to 
fortify  abuse.  When  you  hear  that  one  man  has  an  account 
of  receipt,  another  of  expenditure,  another  of  control,  you 
sa^  that  office  is  well  oonetituted :  but  here  is  an  office  con- 
stituted by  different  persons,  without  the  smallest  connexion 
with  each  other ;  for  the  only  purpose  which  they  have  ever 
answered  is  the  purpose  of  base  concealment. 

We  shall  now  proc^d  a  little  further  with  Mr.  Xiarhins. 
The  first  of  the  papers  from  which  he  took  the  memoranda 
was  a  paper  of  Cantoo  Baboo ;  it  contained  detached  pay- 
ments, amounting  in  the  whole,  with  the  cabooleat  or  agree- 
jnent,  to  about  £95,000  sterling,  and  of  which  it  appears  that 
there  was  received  by  Mr.  Crofts  £53,000,  and  no  more. 

Now,  will  your  lordships  be  so  good  as  to  let  it  rest  in 
your  memory  what  sort  of  an  exchequer  this  is,  even  with 
regard  to  its  receipts.  Aa  your  lordships  have  seen  the 
economy  and  constitution  of  this  office,  so  now  see  the  r^ 
ceipt.  It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  May,  1782,  out  of  the 
sums  beginning  to  be  received  in  the  month  of  Shamar,  that 
is,  in  July,  1779,  there  was  during  that  interval  £40,000  out 
of  £95,000  sunk  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  turnings  over 
upon  the  gridiron,  through  some  of  those  agents  and  panders 
of  corruption  which  Mr.  Hastings  uses.  Here  is  the  vabtahU 
revenue  of  the  Company,  which  is  to  »w>plg  them  in  their 
exiffencieg,  which  is  to  comejrom  sources  which  otherwise  never 
toould  have  yielded  it ;  which,  though  small  in  proportion  to 
the  other  revenue,  yet  is  a  diamond,  somethins  that  by  its 
value  makes  amends  for  its  want  of  bulk;  falling  short  by 
£40,000  out  of  95,000.  Hera  is  a  system  made  for  fraud, 
and  producing  all  the  efiecta  of  it. 

Upon  the  face  of  this  account,  the  agreement  was  to  yield 
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to  Mr.  HastingB,  aome  way  or  other,  to  be  paid  to  Mr,  Crofts, 
95,000,  and  there  waa  a  deficieocy  of  £40,000.  Would  any 
maji,  even  with  no  more  aenBe  than  Mr.  Hastings,  who  wanta 
all  the  laciiltiea  of  the  human  mind,  who  haa  neither  memo- 
ry nor  judgment, — any  man  who  was  that  poor,  half-idiot 
creature  that  Ur.  Hastings  pretends  to  be,en^ge  iu  a  deal- 
ing that  was  to  extort  mim  aome  one  or  ouier  an  ^ree- 
ment  to  pay  £95,000,  which  waa  not  to  produce  more  than 
£35,000?  What,  then,  is  become  of  it  ?  la  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Haatings'a  wicked  bribe-brokers,  or  in  his  own  hands  P 
is  it  in  arrear  ?    do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  whom  are 

Ecu  to  apply  to  for  information  ?  why,  to  G.  G.  S.,  Q.  Q.'3. 
find  to  be,  what  indeed  I  auspected  him  to  be,  a  person 
that  X  hare  mentioned  frequently  to  your  lordships,  and  that 
you  will  often  hear  oi^  commonly  called  Gunga  Govin  Sing, 
ID  a  short  word,  the  wickedest  of  the  whole  race  of  banyans  : 
the  consolidated  wickedness  of  the  whole  body  is  to  be  found 
in  thia  man. 

Of  the  deficiency  which  appears  in  thia  agreement  with 
Boraebody  or  other  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hayings  through 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  you  will  expect  to  hear  some  explana- 
tion. Of  the  flrat  sum  which  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
through  Qunga  Govin  Sing,  amounting  on  the  cabooleat  to 
four  lacks,  and  of  which  no  more  than  two  lacks  was  actually 
received, — that  is  to  aay,  half  of  it  was  sunk, — we  have  this 
memorandum  only,  "  Although  Mr.  Hastings  was  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  excuses  Gunga  Govin  Sing  aasigned  for 
not  paying  Mr.  Crofts  the  auma  stated  by  the  paper  Jfo.  1 
to  be  in  hiB  charge,  he  never  could  obtain  &om  him  any  fur- 
ther payments  on  this  account."  Mr.  Hastings  is  exceed- 
ingly diaaatisfied  with  those  excuses,  and  thia  ib  the  whole 
account  of  the  transaction.  Thia  ia  the  only  thing  said  of 
Gunga  Govin  Sing  In  the  account ;  he  neitnetr  atates  how 
he  came  to  be  employed,  or  for  what  he  was  employed. 
It  appears  however  from  the  trausaction,  as  far  aa  we  can 
make  our  way  through  thia  darkness,  that  he  had  actually 
received  £10,000  of  the  money,  which  he  did  not  account 
for,  and  that  he  pretended  that  there  waa  an  arrear  of  the 
rest.  So  here  Mr.  Hastings's  bribe-agent  admil«  that  he 
had  received  £10,000,  but  he  will  not  account  for  it ;  he 
•ays,  There  ia  an  arrear  of  aaother  £10,000 ; — tmd  thus  it 
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appears  that  be  was  enabled  to  take  from  eomebody  at  Di. 
sttgepore,  by  a  cabooleat,  £40,000,  of  which  Mr.  HaatingB  can 
get  but  £20,000 :  there  is  cent,  per  cent,  loss  upon  it. 
Mr.  Hastings  was  so  eseeedingly  dLSBatiafied  with  this  coa- 
duct  of  G-uu^a  Govin  Siag,  that  you  would  imagine  a  breach 
would  have  immediately  ensued  between  them.  I  shall  not 
anticipate  what  some  of  my  honourable  friends  will  bring 
before  your  lordBhipa ;  but  I  tell  you,  that,  so  far  from  quar- 
relling with  Gunga  Gorin  Sing,  or  being  really  angry  with 
him,  it  is  only  a  little  pettish  love-quajrel  with  Gunga  Gotin 
Sing;  amantivm  ira  amoria  integratio  est.  For  Gunga  Go- 
viu  Sing,  without  having  paid  him  one  sbiUing  of  this  moner, 
attended  him  to  the  Ganges ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  government  was  to  represent  this  man,  who  wafi 
unfaithful  even  to  fraud,  who  did  not  keep  the  common  faith 
of  thieves  and  robbers, — this  very  man  he  recommends  to 
the  Company  as  a  person  who  ought  to  be  rewarded,  as  one 
of  their  best  and  moat  faithful  servants :  and  how  does  he 
recommend  him  to  bo  rewarded  P  By  giving  him  the  estate 
iif  another  person ;  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  desires 
to  be  always  rewarded  himself,  for,  in  calling  upon  the 
Compan;f''s  justice  to  give  him  some  money  for  expenses 
with  which  ne  never  charged  them,  he  desires  them  to  as- 
sign him  the  money  upon  some  person  of  the  country.  So 
here  Mr.  Hastings  recommends  Gunga  Govin  Sing  not  only 
to  trust,  confidence,  and  employment,  which  he  does  very 
fully,  but  to  a  reward  taken  out  of  the  substance  of  other 
people.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  has  done  with  Gunga 
Govin  Sing ;  and  if  such  are  the  effects  of  his  anger,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  and  satisfaction  F  Now  I 
say  that  Mr.  Hastings,  wno,  in  fact,  saw  this  man  amongst 
the  very  last  vdth  whom  he  bad  any  communication  in  India, 
could  not  have  so  recommended  him  after  this  known  fr^ud, 
in  one  business  only,  of  £20,000 ;  he  could  not  so  have  sup- 
ported him ;  he  could  not  so  have  caressed  him ;  he  could 
not  so  have  employed  him  ;  he  could  not  have  done  all  this, 
unless  he  had  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  privately  that  sum  of 
money,  which  never  was  brought  into  any  even  of  these 
miserable  accounts;  without  some  payment  or  other,  with 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  and  ought  to  be  satisfied,  or  unlesa 
Gunga  Govin  Sing  bad  some  dishonourable  secret  to  tell  of 
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him,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  provoke  bim  to  give  a  just  ac- 
count of;  or  lastly,  unlesa  the  original  agreement  was,  that 
half  or  a  third  of  the  bribe  should  go  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing. 

Such. is  thia  patriotic  scheme  of  bribery,  this  public- 
spirited  corruption,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  inventea  upon 
ttis  occasion,  and  by  which  he  thinks  out  of  the  vices  of 
mankind  to  draw  a  better  revenue  than  out  of  any  legal 
Bource  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  resolved  to  become 
the  most  corrupt  of  all  governors-general,  in  order  to  be 
the  moat  useful  servant  to  the  finances  of  the  Company. 

So  much  as  to  the  first  article  of  Din«;epore  peshcush. 
All  you  have  is  that  G.  G.  S.  is  Gunga  Govin  Sing :  that 
be  has  cheated  the  public  of  half  of  it ;  that  Mr.  Hastiogs 
was  angry  with  him ;  and  yet  went  away  from  Bengal  re- 
warding, praising,  and  caressing  him.  Are  these  things  to 
pass  aa  mattera  of  course  ?  They  cannot  so  pass  with  your 
lordships'  sagacity  ;  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  court,  even 
oi pie-po&dre,  could  help  finding  him  guilty  upon  such  a  mat- 
ter, if  such  a  court  had  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  nest  article  is  Patna.  Here,  too,  he  was  to  receive 
£40,000  ;  but  from  whom,  this  deponent  saith  not :  at  this 
circumstance,  Mr.  Larkins,  who  ia  a  famous  deponent,  never 
hints  once.  Ton  may  look  through  his  whole  letter,  which 
is  a  pretty  long  one,  and  which  I  will  save  your  lordships 
the  trouble  of  hearing  read  at  length  now,  because  you  will 
have  it  before  you  when  you  come  to  the  Patna  business ; 
and  you  will  only  find,  that  somebody  had  engaged  to  pay 
him  £40,000,  and  that  but  half  of  this  sum  was  received. 
Tou  want  an  eiplanation  of  this.  Yon  have  seen  the  kind 
of  eiplanation  given  in  the  former  case,  a  conjectural  expla- 
nation of  G.  G.  S.  But  when  you  come  to  the  present  ease, 
who  the  person  paying  was,  why  the  money  was  not  paid, 
what  the  cause  of  failure  was,  you  are  not  told ;  you  only 
learn  that  there  was  that  aum  deficient ;  and  Mr.  Larkius, 
who  is  our  last  resort  and  final  hope  of  elucidation  in  this 
transaction,  throws  not  the  smatlest  ghmpse  of  light  upon  it. 

We,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been  reduced  to 
form  the  best  legitimate  conjectures  we  could  upon  this  busi- 
ness, and 'those  conjectures  have  led  us  to  further  evidence, 
which  will  enable  us  to  fix  one  of  the  most  scandalous  and 
most  misebievoua  bribes,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  upon 
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Mr.  Haatinga,  that  was  ever  known.  If  he  extorted  £40,000  ' 
under  pretence  of  the  Company's  Berviee,  here  is  again 
another  failure  of  half  the  money.  Oh,  my  lords !  you  will 
find  that  eren  the  remaining  part  wae  purchaeed  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  beet  revenues  in  India,  and  with  the  grier* 
OUB  dirtresB  of  a  country  that  deserved  well  your  protection, 
ioBtead  of  being  robbed  to  give  £20,000  to  the  Company, 
and  another  £20,000  to  some  robber  or  other,  black  or 
white.  When  I  say  given  to  Home  other  robber,  black  or 
white,  I  do  not  auppoBe  that  either  generosity,  Mendship,  or 
even  communion,  can  exist  in  that  country  between  while 
men  and  black  ;  no,  their  colours  are  not  more  advepse  thin 
their  chars«terB  end  tempers.  There  is  not  that  idem  velle  et 
id»m  nolle;  there  are  none  of  those  habits  of  life,  nothinf 
that  can  bind  men  together  even  in  the  most  ordinary  soci- 
ety :  the  mutual  means  of  such  an  union  do  not  exist  be- 
tween  them.  It  is  a  money-dealing,  and  a  money-dealing 
only,  which  can  exist  between  them ;  and  when  you  hear 
that  a  black  man  is  iavoured,  and  that  £20,000  is  pretoided 
to  be  left  in  his  hands,  do  not  believe  it;  indeed,  you  cannot 
believe  it ;  for  we  will  bring  evidence  to  show  that  there  is 
DO  friendship  between  these  people ;  and  that  when  black 
men  give  money  to  a  white  man,  it  is  a  bribe :  and  that 
when  money  ia  given  to  a  black  man,  he  is  only  a  sham 
with  the  white  man  in  their  infamous  profits.  "We  find,  how- 
ever, somebody  anonymous,  with  £20,000  left  in  his  hands ; 
and  when  we  come  to  discover  who  the  man  is,  and  the  final 
balance  which  appears  against  him  in  his  account  with  the 
Company,  we  find  that  for  this  £20,000  which  was  received 
for  the  Company  they  paid  such  a  compound  interest  as  was 
never  before  paid  for  money  advanced :  the  most  violently 
griping  usurer,  in  dealing  with  the  most  extravagant  heir, 
never  made  such  a  bargain  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  made  for  the 
Company  by  this  bribe.  Therefore  it  could  be  nothing  but 
fraud  that  could  have  got  him  to  have  undertaken  such  a 
revenue.  This  evidently  shows  the  whole  to  he  a  pretence 
to  cover  fraud,  and  not  a  weak  attempt  t«  raise  a  revenue ; 
and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  that  idiot  he  represents  him- 
self to  be,  a  man  forgetting  all  his  offices,  all  his  duties,  all 
his  own  afiairs,  and  all  the  public  afiairs.  He  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  forget  how  to  make  a  bargain  to  get  money ;  but  wh^ 
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the  money  is  to  bo  recoTered  for  the  Company  (as  he  says), 
he  forgets  to  recover  it ;  so  that  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
hegine  a,  bribe,  acribtu  initiit  inc«riotofine,  and  the  careiess- 
neaa  with  which  he  ends  it,  are  things  that  characterize  not 
weakness  and  stupidity,  but  fraud, 

The  next  article  we  proceed,  to  is  ^vddea.  Here  we 
have  more  light :  but  does  Mr,  Larkins  anywhere  tell  you 
anything  about  Nuddea  ?  No ;  it  appears  as  if  the  account 
had  been  paid  up  ;  and  that  the  cabooleat  and  the  payments 
answer  and  tally  with  eadi  other:  yet,  when  we  come  to 
produce  the  evidence  upon  these  piu^s,  you  will  see  most 
abundant  reason  to  be  assured  that  there  is  much  more  con- 
cealed thiui  is  given  in  this  account :  that  it  is  an  account 
current,  and  not  an  account  closed  ;  and  that  the  agreement 
was  for  some  other  and  greater  sum  than  appears.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  Company  would  inquire  of  Mr,  Hastings 
and  ask.  From  whom  did  he  get  it,— who  has  received  it, — 
who  is  to  answer  for  it  ?  But  he  knew  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  make  any  inquiry  at  all,  they  are  not  that  kind  of 

Kople.  You  would  imagine  that  a  mercantile  body  would 
»e  some  of  the  mercantUe  eicellenciee,  and  even  you 
would  allow  them  perhaps  some  of  the  mercantile  faults. 
But  they  have,  like  Mr.  Hastings,  forgotten  totally  the  mer- 
cantile character ;  and,  accordmgly,  neither  accuracy  nor 
fidelity  of  account  do  they  ever  require  of  Mr,  Hastings, 
They  have  too  nmob  confidence  in  him  ;  and  he  accordingly 
acts  like  a  man  in  whom  such  confidence,  without  reason, 
is  reposed. 

Tour  lordships  may  perhapa  suppose  that  the  payment  of 
this  money  was  an  act  of  friendanip  and  generraity  in  the 
people  of  the  country  ?  No  ;  we  have  found  out  and  shall 
prove  ftara  whom  he  got  it ;  at  least  we  shall  produce  such 
a  conjecture  upon  it  as  your  lordships  will  think  us  hound 
to  do,  when  we  have  such  an  account  before  us.  Here  on 
the  &ce  of  the  account  there  is  no  deficiency ;  but  when  we 
look  into  it,  we  find,  skulking  in  a  comer,  a  person  called 
Nimduloll,  fWtm  whom  there  is  received  58,000  rupees,  Tou 
will  find  that  he,  who  appears  to  have  paid  up  tliis  money, 
and  which  Mr.  Hastings  spent  as  he  pleased  in  his  journey 
to  Benares,  and  who  consequently  must  have  bad  some  trust 
reposed  in  him,  was  the  wickedest  of  men  next  to  those  I 
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have  mentioned ;  always  giving  the  first  rank  to  Oiinga  60- 
vin  Sing,  prMntM  inter  pareg,  the  second  to  Debi  Sing,  the 
third  to  Cantoo  Baboo ;  this  man  is  fit  to  be  one  next  on  a 
par  with  them.  Mr.  Larkine,  when  be  comes  to  explain  this 
article,  says,  "  I  believe  it  is  for  a  part  of  the  DAiagepore 
peshcush,  which  would  reduce  the  balance  to  about  £5fiO0;" 
but  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  what  it  is  given  for ;  he 
gives  several  gueeseB  at  it ;  but,  be  says, "  As  I  do  not  know, 
I  aball  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  my  conjecture  upon  it." 
He  ia  in  the  right,  because  we  shall  prove  NunduloU  never 
did  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Dinagepore  peabcudt 
These  are  very  extraordinary  proceedings.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness simply  to  state  them  to  your  lordships  now  (we  will 
give  them  m  afterwards  in  evidence),  and  I  will  leave  that 
evidence  to  be  confirmed  and  fortified  by  further  observations. 
One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Larkins's  letter  is  to  illustrate 
the  bonds.  He  says,  "The  two  first  stated  sums,"  namely, 
Dinagepore  and  Patna,in  the  paper  marked  So.  1, 1  suppoee, 
for  he  seems  to  explaiit  it  to  be  such,  "are  sums  for  a  part 
of  which  Mr.  Hastings  took  two  bonds  ;  via.  No.  1539,  dated 
1st  October,  1780,  and  No.  1540,  dated  2nd  October,  1780, 
each  for  the  sum  of  current  rupees,  1,16,000,  or  sicca  rupees 
one  lack.  The  remainder  of  that  amount  was  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  head,  Fhur  ptr  cent.  Semittanee  Loan  ;  Mr. 
Hastings  having  taken  a  bond  for  it  (No.  89),  which  has 
been  since  completely  liquidated,  conformable  to  the  law." 
But,  before  I  proceed  with  the  bonds,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
recall  to  your  lordships'  recollection  that  Mr.  Larkina  states 
in  his  letter  that  these  sums  were  received  in  November. 
How  does  this  agree  with  another  state  of  the  transaction 
given  by  Mr.  Hastings,  viz.  that  the  time  of  his  taking 
the  bonds  was  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  October  ?  Mr.  Larkins, 
therefore,  who  has  thought  proper  to  say  that  the  money 
was  received  in  the  ihonth  of  November,  nas  here  given  as 
estraordin^n'  an  instance  either  of  fraudulent  accuracy  or 
shameful  omcial  inaccuracy  ae  was  ever  perhaps  discovered. 
The  first  sums  are  asserted  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Crofts  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  Assen,  1187 ;  tlTe  month  of  Assen  corre- 
sponds with  the  month  of  September  and  part  of  October, 
and  not  with  November;  and  it  is  the  more  eztraordinaiy 
that  Mr.  Larkins  should  mistake  this,  because  he  ia  in  an 
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office  ■which  requirea  monthly  payments,  and,  coneequently, 
great  monthly  eiactness,  and  a  eoutjnuaj  transfer  from  one 
month  to  another :  we  cannot  suppose  any  accountant  in 
England  can  be  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  BUeeeB- 
aion  of  months  than  Mr.  Larkins  must  baye  been  with  the 
comparative  state  of  Bengal  and  English  months.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  this  gross  inaccuracy  ?  If  you  have  a  poet, 
if  you  have  a  politician,  if  you  have  a  moraliBt  inaccurate, 
you  know  that  these  are  cases  which,  from  the  narrow 
bounds  of  our  weak  faculties,  do  not  perhaps  admit  of  aceu- 
racy.  But  what  is  an  inaccurate  accountant  good  for  ? 
"  Silly  man,  that  dost  not  know  thy  own  silly  trade  ! "  was 
once  well  said :  but  the  trade  here  is  not  silly.  '  Tou  do  not 
even  praise  an  accountant  for  beiu^  accurate,  because  you 
have  tnousands  of  them ;  but  joa  justly  blame  a  public  ac- 
countant who  is  guilty  of  a  gross  inaccuracy.  But  what 
end  could  his  being  inaccurate  answer^ — why  not  name  Oc- 
tober aa  well  as  ^November  ?  I  know  no  reason  for  it ;  but 
here  is  certainly  a  gross  mistake  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  mis- 
take. But,  take  it  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  to  have  nothing 
of  fraud,  but  mere  carelessness, — this  in  a  man  valued  by 
Mr.  Hastings  for  bemg  very  punctilious  and  accurate  is  ex- 
traordinary. 

But,  to  return  to  the  bonds.  "We  find  a  bond  taken  in  the 
month  of  Sawun,  1186,  or  1779,  but  the  receipt  is  said  to  be 
in  A^sen,  1780 :  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  year  and  about 
three  months  between  the  collection  and  the  receipt ;  and, 
during  all  that  period  of  time,  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
had  lain  in  the  hands  of  Gtnnga  Govin  Sing,  to  be  employed 
when  Mr.  Hastings  should  think  fit.  He  employed  it,  he 
says,  for  the  Mahratta  eipedition.  Now,  he  began  that  letter 
on  the  29th  of  November,  by  telling  you  that  the  bribe 
would  not  have  been  taken  from  Cheit  Sing,  if  it  had  not 
been  at  the  instigation  of  an  exigency,  whioh  it  seems  re- 
quired a  supply  of  money  to  be  procured  lawfully  or  unlaw- 
iiilly.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  exigency  for  it  before  the 
Berar  army  came  upon  the  bordera  of  the  country ;  that 
army  which  he  invited  by  his  careless  conduct  towards  the 
Sajah  of  Berar,  and  whose  hostility  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
off  by  a  sum  of  money ;  and  yet  this  bribe  was  taken  from 
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Cheit  Sing  long  before  he  had  this  occasion  for  it.  The  fund 
]e,Y  in  O-iinga  Govin  Sing's  hands ;  and  he  afterwards  applied 
to  that  purpose  a  part  of  thia  fund,  which  he  must  have  taken 
without  any  view  whatever  to  the  Company's  interest.  This 
pretence  of  the  exigency  of  the  Company's  affairs  is  the  more 
extraordinary  because  the  first  receipt  of  these  momes  was 
some  time  in  the  year  1779  (I  have  not  got  tbe  exact  date 
of  the  agreement) :  and  it  was  but  a  year  before  that  tbe 
Company  was  so  far  from  being  in  distress  that  be  declared 
he  should  have,  at  Tery  nearly  the  period  when  this  bribe  be- 
came payable,  a  very  large  sum  (1  do  not  recollect  the  pre- 
cise amount)  in  their  treasury.  1  cannot  certainly  tell  when 
the  cabooleat,  or  agreement,  was  made,  yet  1  shall  lay  open 
something  very  extraordinary  upon  that  subject,  and  will 
lead  you  step  oy  step  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  Debi  Sing. 
Whilst,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  was  carrying  on  these  trans- 
actions, he  was  carrying  them  on  without  any  reference  to 
the  pretended  object  to  which  he  afterwards  applied  them. 
It  was  an  old  premeditated  plan ;  and  the  money  to  be  re- 
ceived could  not  have  been  designed  for  an  exigency,  because 
it  was  to  be  ptud  by  monthly  instalments.  The  case  is  tbe 
same  with  respect  tfl  the  other  cabooleats.  It  could  not  bare 
been  any  momentary  exigence  which  he  had  to  provide  for 
by  these  sums  of  money ;  they  were  paid  regularly,  period 
by  period,  as  a  constant  uniform  income  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

Ton  find,  then,  Mr.  Hastings  first  leaving  this  sum  of 
money  for  a  year  and  three  months  in  the  hands  of  Ounga 
G^vin  Sing ;  you  find  that  when  au  exigence  pressed  Vm, 
by  the  Mahrattaa  suddenly  invading  Bengal,  and  be  wu 
ooliged  to  refer  to  his  bribe-timd,  he  finds  that  fund  empty, 
and  that  in  supplying  money  for  this  exigence,  he  takes  it 
bond  for  two-thirds  of  his  own  money  and  one-third  of  tbe 
Company's.  For,  as  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Larkins  proves  of 
one  of  these  accounts,  that  he  took  in  tbe  month  of  Jannaiy 
for  this  bribe-money,  which,  according  to  the  principles  he 
lays  down,  was  the  Company's  money,  three  Donds  as  for 
money  advanced  from  his  own  cash.  Saw  this  sum  of  three 
tacks,  instead  of  being  all  his  own,  as  it  should  appear  to  be 
in  tbe  month  of  January  when  he  took  the  bonds;  or  two- 
thirds  his  own  and  one-third  the  Company's,  as  be  said  in 
his  letter  of  tbe  29th  of  November ;  turns  out  by  Mr.  Lark- 
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ms's  account,  paragraph  9,  which  I  wish  to  mark  to  jour 
lordshipB,  to  be  two-thirda  the  CoopftEv'a  money  and  one- 
third,  hia  own :  and  yet  it  is  aJl  confounded  under  bonds,  aa 
if  the  money  had  been  his  own.  What  can  you  say  to  this 
heroic  sharper  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  patriot,  when 
yon  find  him  to  be  nothing  but  a  downright  cheat,  first 
taklDg  money  under  the  Company's  name,  then  taking  their 
securities  to  him  for  their  own  money,  and  afterwards  enter- 
ing a  faJse  account  of  them  ;  contradicting  that  by  another 
account ;  and  GJod  knows  whether  the  third  be  true  or  falae  ? 
These  are  not  thinga  that  I  am  to  make  out  by  any  conctu- 
Bion  of  mine  ;  here  they  are,  made  out  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Xiarkins,  and  comparing  them  with  his  letter  of  the  27th  you 
find  a  grOBB  fraud  corered  by  a  direct  falsehood. 

WenaTe  now  done  with  Mr.  Larkins's  account  of  the 
bonds ;  and  are  come  to  the  other  species  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
frauds  (for  there  ie  a  great  variety  in  them),  and  first  to 
Gheit  Sing'a  bribe.  Mr.  Larkins  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  bond-money  through  &iinga  Govin  Sing  and  through 
Gantoo  Baboo ;  of  this  bribe  he  was  not  in  the  secret  origin- 
ally, but  was  afterwards  made  a  confidant  in  it :  it  was  car- 
ried to  him ;  and  the  account  he  gives  of  it  I  will  state  to 
your  lordships.  "  The  fourth  sum  atated  in  Mr.  Hastings's 
account  was  the  produce  of  sundry  payments  made  to  me  by 
Sadamund,  Gheit  Sing's  buxey,  who  either  brought  or  sent 
the  gold  mohups  to  my  house,  from  whence  they  were  taken 
by  me'to  Mr.  Crofts,  either  on  the  same  night  or  early  in 
the  morning  after ;  they  were  made  at  different  times,  and 
I  well  remember  that  the  same  people  never  came  twice. 
On  the  21st  June,  1780,  Mr.  Hastmgs  sent  for  me,  and 
desired  that  I  would  take  charge  of  a  present  that  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  Cheit  Sing's  buxey,  under  the  plea  of 
atoning  for  the  opposition  which  he  had  made  tow^^  the 
payment  of  the  extra  subsidy  for  defraying  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war ;  but  reaUy  in  the  hope  of  its  inducing 
Jfc.  Hastings  to  give  up  that  claim ;  with  which  view  the 
present  first  had  been  offered.  Mr.  Hastings  declared  that, 
although  he  would  not  take  this  for  his  own  use,  he  would 
apply  it  to  that  of  the  Company,  in  removing  Mr.  Erands's 
objections  to  the  want  of  a  fund  for  defraying  the  extra  ex- 
penses of  Colonel  Camac's  detachment.     On  my  return  to 
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the  office,  I  wrote  down  the  aubetance  of  what  Mr.  Hastings 
had  said  to  nie,  and  requeated  Mr.  James  Miller,  my  deputy, 
to  aeal  it  up  with  his  own  seal,  and  write  upoa  it  that  he 
had  then  done  bo  at  my  request.  He  was  not  further  in- 
formed of  my  motive  for  this,  than  merely  that  it  contained 
the  substance  of  a  conTeraation  which  had  passed  between 
me  and  another  gentleman,  which,  in  case  that  convereation 
should  hereafter  become  the  subject  of  inquiry,  I  wished  to 
hi  able  to  adduce  the  memorandum  then  made  of  it,  in  cor- 
roboration of  my  own  testimony ;  and  although  that  paper 
has  remained  unopened  to  this  hour,  and  notwitnatandiug  that 
I  kept  no  memorandum  whatever  of  the  substance  thereof 
yet,  as  I  have  wrote  this  representation  under  the  most 
BcrapulouB  adherence  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  truth,  should 
it  ever  become  necessaiT  to-refer  to  this  paper,  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  not  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  the  substance 
of  this  representation." 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  besides  these  two  bonds  wbicb 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  the  Comptmy's,  and  one  bond 
his  own,  that  he  slipped  into  the  place  of  the  bond  of  his 
own  a  much  better ;  namely,  a  bond  of  November,  which 
he  never  mentioned  to  the  Company  till  the  22nd  of  Msyj 
and  this  bond  for  current  rupees  one  lack,  74,000,  or  sicca  ra- 
pees  1,50,000,  was  taken  for  the  payment  stated  in  the  paper 
No.  1  te  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Crofts  on  the  11th  Augun, 
1187,  which  corresponds  to  the  23rd  of  November,  1780.  This 
is  the  Nuddea  money,  and  this  is  all  that  you  know  of  it ;  yon 
know  that  this  money,  for  which  he  had  taken  this  other  bond 
irom  the  Company,  was  not  his  own  neither,  but  bribes  takrai 
from  the  other  provinces. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  troublesome  to  your  lordships  in  this 
dry  affair,  but  the  detection  of  fraud  requires  a  good  deal  of 
patience  and  assiduity,  and  we  cannot  wander  into  any- 
thing that  can  relieve  the  mind ;  if  it  was  in  my  power  to 
do  it,  I  would  do  it.  I  wish,  however,  to  call  your  lordships' 
attention  to  tliis  last  bribe,  before  I  quit  these  bonds.  Such 
is  the  confusion,  so  complicated,  so  intricate  are  these  bribe 
accounts,  that  there  is  always  something  left  behind,  glean 
never  so  much  from  the  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Larkins.  I  eould  not  bring  them  to  account,  says  Mr. 
Larkius.     They  were  received  before  the  Ist  and  2nd  of 
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October.  Why  does  not  the  running  treasury  account  give 
an  account  of  them  ?  The  committee  of  the  Houee  of  Com- 
mons  examined  whether  the  running  treasury  accounlf  had 
any  such  account  of  sums  deposited ;  no  such  thing  ;  they 
are  said  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  deposited  in  June ;  they 
were  not  deposited  in  October,  nor  any  account  of  them 

r'ven  till  the  January  following,  "These  bonds  (aaya  he) 
could  not  ent«r  them  as  regular  money  to  be  entered  on 
the  Company's  account,  or  in  any  public  way,  until  I  had  had 
an  order  of  the  Grovemor- General  and  council."  But  why 
had  not  you  an  order  of  the  Governor- General  and  council  P 
We  are  not  calling  on  you,  Mr.  Larkins,  for  an  account  of 
your  conduct :  we  are  calling  upon  Mr.  Hastings  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  and  which  he  refers  to  you  to  explain. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Hastings  order  you  to  carry  them  to  the  . 
public  account ;  "  because  (says  he)  there  was  no  other 
way."  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  a  treasury  or 
public  banking-place  knows,  that  if  any  person  brings  mo- 
ney  aa  belonging  to  the  public,  that  the  public  accountant 
is  bound,  no  doubt,  to  receive  it,  and  enter  it  as  such : 
"  but  (aays  he)  I  could  not  do  it  until  the  account  could  be 
settled,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor  r  I  did  not  do  it 
till  I  could  put  on  one  side  durbar  chaises,  secret  service, 
to  such  an  amount ;  and  balance  that  again  with  bonds  to 
Mr.  Hasting  : "  that  is,  he  could  not  make  an  entry  regu- 
larly in  the  Company's  books  until  Mr.  Hastings  had  enabled 
him  to  commit  one  of  the  grossest  frauds  and  violations  of  a 
public  trust  that  ever  was  committed,  by  ordering  that 
money  of  the  Company's  to  be  considered  as  his  own,  and  a 
bond  to  be  taken  as  a  security  for  it  from  the  Company,  as  if 
it  was  his  own. 

But  to  proceed  with  this  deposit.  What  is  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Larkins's  explanation  of  it  ?  The  substance  of  this 
explanation  is,  that  here  was  a  bribe  received  by  Mr.  Haat-  ■ 
ings  from  Chelt  Sing,  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  secrecy, 
that  it  was  not  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Crofts,  who  was 
to  receive  it  finally,  hut  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Larkins,  as  a 
less  suspected  place  ;  and  that  it  wa«  conveyed  in  various 
sums,  no  two  people  ever  returning  twice  with  the  various 
payments  which  made  up  that  sum  of  £23,000  or  there- 
abouts.     Xow  do  you  want  an  instance  of  prevarication 
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and  trickery  in  an  account  ?  If  any  person  eliould  iaquin 
whether  £23,000  had  been  paid  by  Cheit  Sing  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, there  was  not  any  one  man  living,  or  any  pereoa  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction,  eieept  Mr.  Larkina,  wno  reeeired 
it,  that  could  give  an  account  of  how  much  he  received,  ot 
who  brought  it,.  As  no  two  people  are  ever  his  confidanti  in 
the  same  transaction  in  Mr.  Hastings's  accounts,  so  here  no 
two  people  are  permitted  to  have  any  share  whatever  in 
bringing  the  several  fragments  that  make  up  this  sum.  Tlut 
bribe,  you  might  imagine,  would  have  been  entered  by  Hr. 
Larkins  to  some  public  account,  at  least  to  the  iraudulent  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Hastings.  No  such  thing ;  it  was  never  enteitd 
till  the  November  following.  It  was  not  entered  till  Mr. 
Francis  had  left  Calcutta.  All  these  corrupt  transactioDa 
were  carried  on  privately  by  Mr.  Hastings  alone,  without  any 
signification  to  his  colleagues  of  his  carrying  on  this  patriotic 
traffic,  as  he  called  it.  Your  lordships  will  also  consider 
both  the  person  who  employs  such  a  fraudulent  accouutsnt, 
and  his  ideas  of  his  duty  in  his  office.  These  are  matten 
for  your  lordships'  grave  determination ;  but  I  appeal  to  yon, 
upon  the  face  of  these  accounts,  whether  you  ever  saw  any- 
thing so  gross ;  and  whether  any  man  could  he  daring  enough 
to  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  weakest  of 
mankind,  much  more  to  impose  upon  such  a  court  as  this, 
such  accounts  as  these  are. 

If  the  Company  had  a  mind  to  inquire  what  is  become  of 
all  the  debts  due  to  them,  tmd  where  is  the  cabooleat,  he 
refers  them  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  Give  us  (say  they)  an 
account  of  this  balance  that  remains  in  your  hands  ;  1  ksow 
(says  he)  of  no  balance.  Why,  is  not  there  a  cabooleat; 
where  is  it ;  what  are  the  date  and  ciicumstances  of  it  F 
There  is  no  such  cabooleat  existing.  This  ia  the  case  even 
where  you  have  the  name  of  the  person  through  whose 
hands  the  money  passed.  But  suppose  the  inquiry  went  to 
the  payments  of  the  Patna  cabooleat ;  Here  (they  say)  we 
find  half  the  money  due ;  out  of  £40,000  there  is  only 
£20,000  received ;  give  us  some  account  of  it.  Who  is  to 
nve  an  account  of  it  ?  Here  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  the  cabooleat:  whom  can 
they  call  upon  P  Mr.  Hastings  does  not  remember ;  Mr. 
Larkins  does  not  tell ;  they  can  learn  nothing  about  it.     If 
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the  directors  had  a  dispoBition,  and  were  honest  enough  to 
the  proprietors  and  the  nation,  to  inquire  into  it,  there  la  not 
a  hiiit  given  by  either  of  those  persons,  who  received  the 
Nuddea,  who  received  the  Fatna,  who  received  the  Dinage- 
pore  peahcush. 

Bat  in  what  court  (»n  a  suit  be  institated,  and  againat 
whom,  for  the  recovery  of  this  balance  of  £40,000  out  of 
£  95,000  P  I  wish  your  lordships  to  eiamine  strictly  this  ac- 
count, to  examine  strictly  every  part,  both  of  the  account  it- 
self and  Mr.  Larkins's explanation:  compare  them  together, 
Emd  divine,  if  you  can,  what  remedy  the  Company  could  have 
for  their  loss.  Can  your  lordahipa  believe  that  this  can  be 
auy  other  than  a  systematical,  deliberate  iraud,  grossly  con> 
ducted  P  I  will  not  allow  Mr,  Haatinga  to  be  the  man  he 
represents  himaelf  to  be :  be  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 
parts  ;  I  will  only  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of  mere  common 
aenae.  Are  these  the  aocounts  we  should  expect  &om  such 
a  man  F  And  yet  be  and  Mr.  Larkins  are  to  be  magnified  to 
heaven  for  great  financiers ;  and  thia  ia  to  be  called  book* 
keeping.  This  is  the  Eengal  account  saved  so  miraculously 
on  the  22nd  of  May. 

Next  comes  the  Persian  account.  Ton  have  heard  of  a 
present,  to  which  it  refers.  It  has  been  already  stated,  but 
it  must  be  a  good  deal  fiirtber  explained.  Mr.  Larkins  states 
that  thia  account  was  taken  from  a  paper,  of  which  three 
lines,  and  only  three  Hnea,  were  read  to  him  by  a  Persian 
moonshee ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  this  was  the  whole 
of  it.  The  three  lines  read  are  as  follows : — "  From  the  Na- 
bob (meaning  the  Nabob  of  Oude)  to  the  Governor- General, 
ai%  lacks,  £60,000.  From  Huasein  Beza  EJi4n  and  Hjder 
Beg  Xbftn  to  ditto,  three  lacks,  £30,000 ;  and  ditto  to  Mrs. 
Hastings,  one  kck,  £10,000." 

Here,  I  aay,  are  the  three  linea  that  were  read  by  a  Per- 
sian moonshee.  Is  he  a  man  you  can  call  to  account  for 
these  particulars  F  No ;  he  ia  an  anonymoua  moonahee  t 
bis  name  is  not  so  much  aa  mentioned  by  Mr.  Larkins,  nor 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  you  find  these  suma,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  mentiona  as  a  sum  in  groaa  given  to  himself, 
are  not  ao.  They  were  given  by  three  peraons ;  one  six 
lacks  was  given  by  the  Nabob  to  the  G-ovemor ;  another  of 
three  lacks  more  by  Hussein  Beza  Kh&n ;   and  a  third,  one 
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lack,  by  both  of  them  clubbing,  bb  a  preaent  to  Mrs.  Sast- 
ingB.  This  ib  the  first  discoveiythat  appears  of  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings having  been  concerned  in  receiving  presents  for  the 
Governor- General  and  others,  in  addition  to  Gimga  Govin 
Sing,  Cantoo  Baboo,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  Now,  if  this  monej 
waB  not  received  for  the  Company,  is  it  proper  and  right  to 
take  it  from  Mra.  Hastings  P  Is  there  honour  and  justice  in 
taking  from  a  lady  a  gratuitous  present  made  to  her  ?  Tet 
Mr.  HastingB  says  he  bas  applied  it  all  to  the  Company's 
service.  He  bas  done  ill  in  suffering  it  to  be  received  at 
all,  if  she  has  not  justly  and  properly  received  it.  Whether 
in  fact  she  ever  received  this  money  at  all,  she  not  being 
upon  the  spot,  as  I  can  find,  at  the  time  (though,  to  be  sure, 
a  present  might  be  sent  her),  I  neither  ^Efirm  nor  deny,  fiir- 
ther  than  that,  as  Mr.  Larkins  s^a,  there  was  a  sum  of 
£10,000  from  these  ministers  to  Mxa.  Eastings.  Whether 
she  ever  received  any  other  money  than  this,  1  also  neither 
affirm  nor  deny.  But,  in  whatever  manner  Mrs.  Haatinga 
received  this  or  any  other  money,  I  must  say,  in  this  grave 
place  in  which  I  stand,  that  if  the  wives  of  GoTemors- 
Gtenersl,  the  wives  of  presidents  of  council,  the  wives  of  the 
princip^  officers  of  the  India  Company,  through  all  the  vari- 
ous departments,  can  receive  presents,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
covenants,  there  is  an  end  of  the  act  of  parliament,  there  is 
an  end  to  every  power  of  restraint.  Let  a  man  be  but  mai' 
ried,  and  if  his  wife  may  take  presents,  that  moment  the  acts 
of  parliament,  the  covenants,  and  all  the  rest  expire !  There 
is  something  too  in  the  manners  of  the  East  that  makes  this 
a  much  more  dangerous  practice.  The  people  of  the  East, 
it  ia  well  known,  have  tneir  zenana,  the  apartment  for  their 
wives,  as  a  sanctuary  which  nobody  can  enter — a  kind  of  holy 
of  holies — a  consecrated  place,  safe  from  the  rage  of  war,  sare 
from  the  fury  of  tyranny.  The  rapacity  of  man  has  here  its 
bounds :  here  you  shaU  come  and  no  farther.  But,  if  Eng- 
lish ladies  can  go  into  these  zenanas,  and  there  receive  pre- 
sents, the  natives  nf  Hiudostan  cannot  be  said  to  have  any- 
thing left  of  their  own.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  wisest 
and  best  time  of  the  commonwealth  of  Borne,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  it  (I  do  not  mean  the  best  time  for  morals,  but 
the  best  for  its  knowledge  how  to  correct  evil  government, 
and  to  choose  the  proper  means  for  it),  it  was  an  established 
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Tale  that  no  goYernor  of  a  proTmce  should  take  his  wife  aloDg 
■with  him  into  hia  province,  wives  not  being  subject  to  the 
laws  in  the  tame  manner  as  their  husbandB :  and  though  I 
do  not  impute  to  any  one  any  criminality  here,  I  should 
think  myself  guilty  of  a  scandalous  dereliction  of  my  duty,  if 
I  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  your  lordfiiiips.  But  I  press  it 
no  further:  here  are  the  accounts,  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  at  Mr.  Hastings's  own  req^uisition. 

The  three  lines  which  were  read  out  of  a  Persian  paper 
are  followed  by  a  long  account  of  the  several  species  in  which 
this  present  was  received.  Mid  converted  by  exchange  into 
one  common  standard.  Now,  as  these  three  lines  of  paper, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  read  out  of  a  Persian  paper,  con- 
tain an  account  of  bribes  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  and  as 
it  is  not  even  insinuated  that  this  was  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
but  rather  the  contrary  indirectly  implied,  I  shall  leave  it  for 
your  lordships  in  your  serious  consideration  to  judge  what 
mines  of  bribery  that  paper  might  contain.  For  why  did  not 
Mr.  Larkins  get  the  whole  of  that  paper  read  and  translated  P 
The  moment  any  man  stops  in  the  midst  of  an  account,  he  is 
stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  fraud. 

My  lords,  I  have  one  further  remark  to  make  upon  these 
accounts.  The  cabooleats,  or  agreements  for  the  payments 
of  these  bribes,  amount,  in  the  three  specified  provinces,  to 
£95,000.  Do  you  believe  that  these  provinces  were  thus 
particularly  favoured  P  Do  you  think  that  they  were  chosen 
as  a  little  demesne  for  Mr.  Hastings  ?  That  they  were  the 
only  provinces  honoured  with  his  protection,  so  iar  as  to  take 
bribes  from  them  ?  Do  you  perceive  anything  in  their  local 
situation  that  should  distinguish  them  from  other  provinces 
of  Bengal  P  What  is  the  reason  why  Dinagepore,  Patna, 
Nuddea  should  have  the  post  of  honour  assigned  them  P 
What  reason  can  be  given  for  not  taking  bribes  also  from 
Burdwan,  from  Bishanpore,  in  short,  from  all  the  sixty-eight 
collections  which  comprise  the  revenues  of  Beng^,  and  for 
selecting  only  three  p  How  came  he,  I  say,  to  be  so  wicked 
a  servant,  that,  out  of  siity-eigbt  divisions,  he  chose  only 
three  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  Company  ?  He  did  not 
do  his  duty  in  making  this  distinction,  if  h-)  thought  that 
bribery  was  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  Company's  trea- 
sury, and  that  it  formed  the  most  u^ul  and  effectual  re- 
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source  for  them ;  nb!clt  lie  haa  declared  over  and  over  agaiu. 
Waa  it  rigbt  to  lay  the  whole  weight  of  bribery,  extortion, 
and  oppresaion  upon  those  three  provinces,  and  neglect  the 
rest  F  No  ;  you  know,  and  must  know,  that  he  who  extorts 
from  three  provinces  will  estort  from  twenty,  if  there  are 
twenty.  You  have  a  standard,  m  measure  of  extortion,  and 
that  is  all ;  ex  pede  Hereulem :  guess  from  thence  what  was 
extorted  from  all  Bengal.  Do  you  believe  he  could  be  so 
cruel  to  these  provinces,  ao  psTtial  to  the  rest,  as  to  charge 
them  with  that  load,  with  £95,000,  knowing  the  heavy  op- 
pression they  were  sinking  under,  and  leave  alt  the  rest  un- 
touched F  You  will  judge  of  what  is  concealed  from  ua  by 
what  we  have  discovered  throagh  various  means,  that  have 
occurred  in  consequence  both  of  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
person  who  confeeseB  the  fact  with  respect  to  theae  pro- 
Tisces,  and  of  the  vigour,  perseverance,  and  sagacity  of  those 
who  have  forced  from  Jhim  that  discovery.  It  is  not  th.en- 
fore  for  me  to  say  that  the  £100,000  and  £95,000  only 
were  taken.  Where  the  circumstances  entitle  me  to  go  on, 
I  must  not  be  stopped,  but  at  the  boundary  where  human 
nature  has  fixed  a  barrier. 

Tou  have  now  before  you  the  true  reason  why  he  did  not 
choose  that  this  affair  should  come  before  a  court  of  justice. 
Bather  than  this  exposure  should  be  made,  he  to-day  would 
call  for  the  mountains  to  cover  him :  he  would  prefer  an  in- 
quiry into  the  business  of  the  three  seals ;  into  anything  fo- 
reign to  the  subject  I  am  now  discussing,  in  order  to  keep 
you  from  the  discovery  of  that  gross  bribery,  that  shameful 
peculation,  that  abandoned  prostitution  and  corruption,  which 
he  has  practised  with  indemnity  and  impunity  to  this  day, 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

At  the  head  of  the  only  account  we  have  of  these  tranaac- 
tiona  stands  Dinagepore  ;  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
make  some  observations  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  proceedings  in 
that  province.  Its  name,  then,  and  that  money  was  t^en 
from  it,  is  all  that  appears ;  but  from  whom,  by  what  hands, 
by  what  means,  under  what  pretence  it  was  taken,  he  has 
not  told  you  ;  he  has  not  told  his  employers.  I  believe, 
however,  I  can  tell  from  whom  it  was  taken :  and  I  believe 
it  will  appear  to  your  lordships  that  it  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  unhappy  Bajah  of  Smagepore  :  and  I  shall  in  a  very 
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few  words  state  the  circumatancea  attending  and  the  serrice 
performed  for  it ;  &om  these  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  jiut 
opinion  concerning  this  bribe. 

Dinttgepore,  a  large  province,  was  poseeBBed  by  an  ancient 
fuDily,  the  last  of  which,  about  the  year  1184  of  their  era, 
the  Kajah  Bijanaut,  had  no  legitimate  issue.  When  he  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  wished  to  exclude  &om  the  aucces- 
siou  to  the  Eemindaiy  his  half  brother,  Cantoo  N^aut,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  upon  Ul  terms  for  many  years,  by  adopts 
ing  a  son.  Such  an  adoption,  when  a  person  has  a  half 
brother,  as  he  had,  in  my  poor  judgment,  is  not  countenanced 
by  the  Gentoo  laws.  But  Gunga  Goviu  Sing,  who  wa« 
placed  by  the  office  he  held  at  the  head  of  the  registry, 
where  the  records  were  kept,  by  which  the  rules  of  succes- 
siou  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  are  ascertained, 
became  master  of  these  Gentoo  laws ;  and  through  his  means 
Mr.  Hosting  decreed  in  favour  of  the  adoption.  "We  find, 
that  immediately  after  this  decree  Gunga  Govin  Sing  re- 
ceived a  cabooleat  on  Dinagepore  for  the  sum  of  £40,000,  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  has  actually  exacted  £30,000, 
though  hehaspaid  to  Mr.  Hastings  only  £20,000.  We  find, 
before  the  young  £ajah  had  been  in  possessiAn  a  year,  his 
natural  guardians  and  relations,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  all 
turned  out  of  their  offices.  The  peshcusb,  or  fixed  RTimml 
rent  payable  to  the  Company  for  his  zemindary,  fell  into  ar- 
rear,  as  might  naturallybe  expected, &om  the  Bajah'a  inability 
to  pay  both  his  rent  and  this  exorbitant  bribe,  extorted  irom 
a  ruined  family.  Instantly,  under  pretext  of  this  arrearage, 
Gtunga  Govin  Sing  and  the  fictitious  committee  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  made  for  his  wicked  purposes,  composed  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Shore,  and  Mr.  Crofts,  who  were  but  the 
tools,  as  they  tell  us  themselves,  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  gave 
that  monster  of  iniquity,  Debi  Sing,  the  government  of  this 
family.  They  put  this  noble  infant,  this  miserable  EiBJah,  to- 
gether with  the  management  of  the  provinces  of  Dinagepore 
and  Kungpore,  into  bis  wicked  and  abominable  hands  ;  where 
the  ravages  he  committed  excited  what  was  called  a  rebel- 
lion, that  forced  him  to  fly  from  the  country,  and  into  which 
I  do  not  wonder  he  shoiud  be  desirous  that  a  political  and 
not  a  juridical  inquiry  should  be  made.  The  savage  barbari- 
ties which  were  there  perpetrated  I  h&ve  already,  in  the 
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esecutioa  of  my  duty,  brouglit  befoi*e  this  House  and  my 
country :  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  proo^ 
whether  what  I  have  aaaerted  was  the  effect  either  of  a  de- 
luded judgment  or  disordered  imagination  ;  and  whether  the 
facts  I  atate  cannot  he  eubBtantiated  bv  authentic  reports, 
and  were  none  of  my  invention ;  and  lastly,  whether  the 
means  that  were  taken  to  discredit  them  do  not  infinitely 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  offenders.  Mr.  Hastings  wanted 
to  fly  from  judicial  inquiry ;  he  wanted  to  put  Debi  Sing 
anywhere  but  in  a  court  of  justice.  A  court  of  justice 
where  a  direct  assertion  is  brought  forward,  and  a  direct 
proof  applied  to  it,  is  an  element  m  which  he  cannot  live  for 
a  moment.  He  would  seek  refuge  anywhere,  even  in  the 
very  sanctuary  of  his  accusers,  rather  than  abide  a  trial  wiA 
him  in  a  court  of  justice  :  but  the  House  of  Commons  was 
too  just  not  to  send  him  to  this  tribunal,  whose  justice  they 
cannot  doubt,  whose  penetration  he  cannot  elude,  and  whoee 
decision  will  justify  tnose  managers  whose  chsractera  he  at- 
tempted to  defame. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  that  after  the  cruel  sale  of 
this  infiint,  who  was  properly  and  directly  under  the  guardiao- 
ship  of  the  Company  (for  the  Company  acts  as  steward  and 
dewan  of  the  province,  which  office  has  the  guardinnship  of 
minors),  after  he  bad  been  robbed  of  £40,000  by  the  hands 
of  0-unga  Glovin  Sing,  and  afterwards,  tmder  pretence  of  his 
being  in  debt  to  the  Company,  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
that  monster,  Debi  Sing,  Mr.  Hastings,  by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion of  these  charges,  tmd  in  answer  to  Uiem,  baa  thought 
proper  to  produce  the  certificate  from  this  unfortunate  boy, 
which  I  will  now  again  read  to  you ; — 

"  I,  Kadanaut,  zemindar  of  Furgunnah  Haveley,  Penjuna, 
Ac.,  commonly  called  Dinagepore  : — As  it  has  been  learnt  by 
me,  the  muttesudies,  and  the  respectable  officers  of  my  lem- 
indary,  that  the  ministers  of  England  are  displeased  with 
the  late  Qovemor,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  upon  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  oppressed  us,  took  money  from  us  by  deceit  and 
force,  and  ruined  the  country ;  therefore  we,  upon  the 
strength  of  our  religion,  which  we  think  it  incumbent  on  and 
necessary  for  ns  to  abide  by,  following  the  ndes  laid  down 
in  giving  evidence,  declare  the  particulars  of  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  full  of  circumspection  and 
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CEtutioii,  ciTiIity  and  juatice,  superior  to  the  caution  of  the 
moat  learned  ;  and  by  reproBeating  what  is  &ct,  wipe  away 
the  doubta  that  hsTe  possesBed  the  miada  of  the  miaisters 
of  ^England :  That  Mr.  Hastings  is  poseeased  of  fidelity  and 
confidence,  and  yielding  protection  to  us  ;  that  he  is  clear  of 
the  contamination  of  mistrust  and  wrong,  and  his  mind  is 
free  of  covetousneeB  or  avarice,  During  th^  time  of  bis  ad- 
ministration no  one  saw  other  conduct  than  that  of  protection 
to  the  husbandmen  and  justice ;  no  inhabitant  ever  experi- 
enced afflictiouB,  no  one  ever  felt  oppreBsion  from  him ;  our 
reputations  have  always  been  guarded  from  attacks  by  his 
prudence,  and  our  families  have  always  been  protected  by 
nia  justice.  He  never  omitted  the  smallest  iuBtauce  of 
kindness  towards  us,  but  healed  the  wounds  of  despair  with 
the  salve  of  consolation,  by  means  of  his  benevolent  and 
kind  behaviour,  never  permitting  one  of  us  to  sink  in  the  pit 
of  despondence.  He  supported  every  one  by  his  goodness ; 
overset  the  designs  of  evU-minded  men  by  bis  authority ; 
tied  the  hands  of  oppression  with  the  strong  bandage  of 
justice,  and  by  these  means  expanded  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  happiness  and  joy  over  us :  he  reestablished  justice 
and  impartiality.  We  were,  during  his  government,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and  many  of  us  are 
thankful  and  satisfied.  As  Mr.  Hastings  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  manners  and  customs,  he  was  always  desuN>us,  in 
every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would  preserve  our  religious 
rights,  and  guard  them  against  every  Kind  of  accident  and 
injury ;  and  at  all  times  protected  us.  Whatever  we  have 
experienced  from  him,  and  whatever  happened  from  him,  we 
have  written  without  deceit  or  exaggeration." 

My  lords,  this  Sadanaut,  zemindar  of  the  purgunnah, 
who,  as  your  lordships  hear,  bears  evidence  upon  oath  to  ell 
the  great  and  good  qualities  of  the  Governor,  and  particu* 
larly  to  his  absolute  freedom  from  covetousness ;  this  person, 
to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  appeals,  was,  as  the  committee  state, 
a  boy  between  five  and  sn  years  old  at  the  time  when  he 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  Hebi  Sing ;  and  when  Mr. 
Haatmgs  left  Bengal,  which  was  in  1786,  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  old !  This  is  the  sort  of  testimony 
that  Mr.  Hastings  produces,  to  prove  that  he  was  clear  from 
all  sort  of  extortion,  oppression,  and  covetouBoesa,  in  this 
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very  Eemindary  of  Dinagepore.  This  boy,  who  ia  so  obaerr- 
ant,  who  is  bo  peaetrating,  who  ia  ao  accurate  in  hia  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  goTenuuent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was,  I 
■ay,  when  he  left  hia  gOTemment,  at  the  utmost,  hut  eleven 
vearB  and  a  half  old.  Now,  to  what  an  extremity  is  this  un- 
happy man  at  your  bar  diiven,  when  oppreased  by  this  na- 
cunnuative  load  of  corruption  charged  upon  him,  and  aeeing 
hia  bribery,  his  prevarication,  hia  fraudiuest  bonds  brought 
before  you,  he  gives  the  testimony  of  this  child,  who  for  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  lived  300  miles  from  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  gorernment.  Consider  the  miserable  situation 
of  this  poor  unfortunate  boy,  made  to  swear,  with  all  the 
solemnities  of  his  religion,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  never 
guilty  in  his  province  of  any  act  of  rapacity.  Such  are  the 
testimonies  wnich  are  there  called  rozannammas,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  which  all  India  is  said  to  sound.  Do  wa 
attempt  to  conceal  them  from  your  lordships  F  No,  we 
bring  them  forth  to  show  you  the  wickedness  of  the  man, 
who,  after  he  has  robbed  innocence,  after  he  has  divided  the 
spoil  between  Guuga  Govin  Sing  and  himself,  gets  the  party 
robbed  to  perjure  himself  for  ]&  sake,  if  such  a  creature  is 
capable  of  being  guilty  of  penury.  We  have  another  rozan- 
namma  sent  fi^m  Nuddea,  by  a  person  nearly  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  Badanaut,  namely,  Maha  Bajah 
Hheraja  Seolbnlnd  Bahadre,  only  made  to  differ  in  some  ex- 
pressions from  the  former,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  ori- 
ginate from  the  same  hand.  These  miserable  rozannammas 
ho  delivers  to  you  as  the  collected  voice  of  the  country,  to 
show  bow  ill-founded  the  impressions  are  which  committeea 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (for  to  them  they  tdlude,  I  suppose) 
have  taken  concerning  this  man,  during  their  inquiries  into 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  India. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  give  you  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  a  name  consecrated  to  reepe<A 
for  ever  (your  lordships  know  him  in  this  House  as  well  as 
I  do),  respecting  these  petitions  and  certificates  of  good  be- 
haviour : — 

"  From  the  reasons  and  sentiments  that  they  contain,  Ac 
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The  moment  an  linglishman  appears,  as  thia  geiitleman 
does  in  the  province  of  Dinagepore,  to  collect  certificatee  for 
Mr.  Haatings,  it  is  a  commuia  for  them,  the  people,  to  saj 
what  he  pleases. 

And  here,  my  lords,  I  would  wish  to  Bay  something  of  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  people  of  that  country  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  my  commiBBion,  and  I  must  be  silent ;  and  shall  only 
irequeet  your  lordships  to  observe  how  this  crime  of  bribeiy" 
grows  in  its  magnitude.  Eirst,  the  bribe  is  takeu,  througn 
QiiDga  Govin  Sing,  from  this  infant,  for  his  succession  to  the 
stemindary.  Next  follows  the  removal  from  their  offices,  and 
consequent  ruin,  of  all  his  nearest  natural  relations.  Then 
the  delivery  of  the  province  to  Debi  Sing,  upon  the  pretence 
of  the  aireare  due  to  the  Company,  with  all  the  subsequent 
horrors  committed  nnder  the  management  of  that  atrocious 
villain.  And  lastly,  the  gross  subornation  of  perjury  in 
making  this  wretched  minor,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  bear 
testimony,  upon  oath,  to  the  good  qualities  of  Mr.  HastingB 
and  of  his  government ;  this  minor,  I  say,  who  lived  300 
miles  from  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  who,  if  he  knew 
anything  at  all  of  his  own  Maira,'must  have  known  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  the  cause  of  all  his  sufieriuga. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  what  I 
have  in  charge.  I  have  laid  before  you  the  covenants  by 
which  the  Company  have  thought  fit  to  guard  gainst  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  their  governors.  1  have  shown  that 
they  positively  forbid  the  taking  of  all  sorts  of  bribes  and 
presents :  and  I  have  stated  the  means  adopted  by  them  for 
preventing  the  evasion  of  their  orders, by  directing,  in.aU 
money  transactions,  the  publicity  of  them.  I  have  further 
shown,  that  in  order  to  remove  every  temptation  to  a  breach 
of  their  orders,  the  neit  step  was  the  framing  a  legal  fiction, 
by  which  presents  and  money,  under  whatever  pretence 
taken,  were  made  the  legal  property  of  the  Company,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  recover  them  out  of  any  rapacious 
hands  that  might  violate  the  new  act  of  parliament.  I  have 
also  stated  thia  act  of  parliament.  I  have  stated  Mr.  Hsst- 
ings's  sense  of  it.  I  have  stated  the  violation  of  it  by  his 
taking  bribes  from  all  quarters.  I  have  stated  the  fraudulent 
bonds  by  which  he  claimed  a  security  for  money  as  his  own 
which  belonged  to  the  Company.    I  have  stated  the  series 
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of  fraudB,  preTarications,  couceatments,  and  all  that  myBtery 
of  iniquity,  which  I  waded  through  with  pain  to  myself, 
I  am  Bure,  and  with  infinite  pain,  I  fear,  to  your  lord> 
shipa.  I  have  shown  your  lomahipa,  that  his  evasions  of 
the  clear  words  of  his  covenant,  and  the  clear  worda  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  were  such  as  did  not  arise  from  an  errone- 
ous judgment,  hut  fram  a  corrupt  intention :  and,  I  believe, 
you  wiU  find  that  his  attempt  to  evade  the  law  aggravates 
infinitely  his  guilt  in  breaking  it.  In  all  this  I  have  only 
opened  to  you  the  package  of  this  businesB  ;  I  have  opened 
it  to  ventilate  it,  and  give  air  to  it :  I  have  opened  it  that 
a  quarantine  might  be  performed ;  that  the  sweet  air  of 
heaven,  which  is  polluted  oy  the'  poison  it  contains,  might  be 
let  loose  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  aired  and  ventilated  be- 
fore your  lordships  touch  it.  Those  who  follow  me  .will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hastings 
has  endeavoured  to  involve  in  mystery,  by  bringing  proof 
after  proof  that  every  bribe  that  was  here  concealed  was 
taken  with  corrupt  purposes,  and  followed  with  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences.  These  are  things  which  will  be  brought 
to  you  in  proof.  I  have  ocfly  regarded  the  system  of  bribery ; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  thart  it  is  a  system  of  mystray 
and  concealment ;  and,  consequently,  a  ayatem  of  fraud. 

You  now  see  some  of  the  means  by  which  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  certain  persona  in  India ;  you  see  the  confe- 
deracies they  have  formed  with  one  another  for  their  mutual 
concealment  and  mutual  support ;  you  will  see  how  they  re- 
ply to  their  own  deceitful  inquiries  by  fraudulent  answers ; 
you  will  see  that  Cheltenham  calls  upon  Calcutta,  as  one 
deep  calls  upon  another ;  and  that  the  call  which  is  made 
for  eiplanation  is  answered  in  mystery :  in  short,  you  will 
see  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds  here  developed. 

And  now,  my  lords,  in  what  a  situation  are  we  all  placed  F 
This  prosecution  of  the  Commons  (I  wish  to  have  it  under- 
stood, and  I  am  sore  I  shall  not  he  disclaimed  in  it)  is  a  pro- 
secution not  only  for  the  pumahing  a  delinquent,  a  prosecu- 
tion not  merelyfor  preventing  this  and  that  ofienoe,  out  it  is 
a  great  censorial  prosecution,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  manners,  characters,  and  virtues  that  characterize  the 

Seople  of  England.     The  situation  in  which  we  stand  is 
readful.    These  people  pour  in  upon  us  every  day.    Thej 
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not  only  bring  with  tbem  the  wealth  which  they  have  ac- 
quired, "but  they  bring  with  them  into  our  country  the  Ticea 
by  which  it  was  acquired,  formerly  the  people  of  England 
were  eenaured,  and  perbape  properly,  with  being  a  sullen, 
unaocial,  cold,  unpleasant  race  of  men,  and  as  incosetant  as 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  horn.  These  are  the  vices 
which  the  enemiea  of  the  kingdom  charged  them  with  ;  and 
people  are  seldom  charged  with  vices  of  which  they  do  not 
ID  some  measure  partue.  But  nobody  reAiaed  them  the 
character  of  being  an  open-hearted,  candid,  liberal,  plain,  sin- 
cere people ;  quauties  which  would  cancel  a  thousand  faults, 
if  they  had  them. 

But  if,  by  conniving  at  these  &auds,  you  once  teach  the 
people  of  England  a  concealing,  narrow,  suspicious,  guarded 
conduct :  if  you  teach  them  qualities  directly  the  contrary  to 
those  by  which  they  have  lutherto  been  aistingoiahed  :  if 
you  maKe  them  a  nation' of  concealers,  a  nation  of  dissem- 
blers, a  nation  of  liars,  a  nation  of  forgers ;  my  lords,  if  you, 
in  one  word,  turn  them  into  a  people  of  hant/atu,  the  cha- 
racter of  England,  that  character  jrhich  more  than  our  arms 
and  more  than  our  commerce  has  made  ua  a  great  nation,  the 
character  of  England  will  b^  gone  and  lost. 

Our  liberty  is  as  much  in  danger  as  our  honour  and  our 
national  character.  We,  who  here  appear  representing  the 
Commons  of  England,  are  not  vrild  enough  not  to  tremble, 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  constituents,  at  the  effect  of 
riches:  "  Opum  meiwmda potettM."  We  dread  the  operation 
of  money.  Do  we  not  know  that  there  are  many  men  who 
wait,  and  who  indeed  hardly  wait,  the  event  of  this  prosecu- 
tion to  let  loose  all  the  corrupt  wealth  of  India,  acquired  by 
the  oppression  of  that  country,  for  the  corruption  of  all  the 
liberties  of  this,  and  to  fill  the  parliament  with  men  who  are 
now  the  object  of  its  indignation  ?  To-day  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  prosecute  the  delinquents  of  India. — To-mor- 
row the  delinquents  of  India  may  oe  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  We  know,  I  say,  and  feel  the  force  of  money  ;  and 
we  now  call  upon  your  lordships  for  justice  in  this  cause  of 
money.  We  call  upon  you  for  the  preservation  of  our  man- 
ners,— of  our  virtues.  We  call  upon  you  for  our  national 
character.     We  call  upon  you  for  our  liberties ;  and  hope 
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that  the  freedom  of  the  Commons  will  be  preserred  bj  the 
Justice  of  the  lords. 


*«■  In  t!ua  article  Mr.  Buike  was  auppoited  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1790,  'by  Mr.  AnslruUier,  who  opened  the  remainmg  part  of  llie  siilh  ar- 
ticle, and  partof  the  seventh  article,  and  the  evidence  was  Hummed  up  and 
enforced  by  him. — The  rest  of  the  evidence  upon  the  sixth,  and  on  part  of 
the  sevenlh,  eighth,  uid  fouileenth  aiticiss,  were  respectively  opened  and 
enforced  by  Mr.  Fox  and  oiher  of  ths  managers,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of 

On  the  23rd  of  May.  1791,  Mr.  SL  John  opened  the  fourth  article  at 
charge  ;  and  evidence  was  heard  in  support  of  the  same.  In  (he  follow- 
ing sessions  of  1792,  Mr.  Hastings's  counsel  irere  heard  in  his  defence, 
which  was  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  sesslona  of  1793. 

On  the  ath  of  March,  1794,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inspect  the  Lords'  Journals,  In  lelation  to  their 
proceeding  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  to  report  what  ihef 
fovind  therein  to  the  House  (irfiich  committee  were  the  managers  ap- 
pointed to  make  good  the  aiticles  of  impeachment  against  the  said  War- 
ren Haatings,  Esq.] ;  and  who  were  ailerwards  instructed  to  report  tin 
several  matters  which  had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
secution, and  which  had,  in  their  opinion,  coDtiibut«d  to  the  duration 
thereof  to  that  lime,  with  their  observaliiHis  thereupon. — On  the  30lh  of 
Apiil,  the  following  Report,  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  adopted  by  the 
committee,  was  presented  to  the  Hoiuti  of  Commons,  and  ordered  by  Iba 
Houfe  to  be  printed. — Eoit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  account  which  i»  here  given  of  what  patted  in  the  Souae 
ofJUtrde  and  in  (fte  Sbute  ofCommtmt,  relative  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Commons  appointed  to  inspect  the  Joum^ 
of  the  JLorda,  was  through  inadvertency  omitted  to  hepuiUtked 
togeth^  idth  that  Ecport  at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Volume.' 


Thb  preceding  !Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  iiae 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  waa  soon 
afterwards  reprinted  and  published  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet, 
by  a  London  bookseller.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of 
May,  1794,  on  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  Lord  Thurlow 
tooK  occasion  to  mention  "  a  pamphiet  which  his  lordship  said 
was  published  by  one  Debrett,  of  Piccadilly,  and  which  had 
that  day  been  put  into  his  hands,  reflecting  highly  upon  the 
Judges  and  many  members  of  that  house;  this  pamphlet  waa,  he 
said,  scandalous  and  indecent,  and  such  aa  be  thought  ought 
not  to  pass  lumoticed.  He  considered  the  villifying  and  mis- 
representing the  conduct  of  judges  and  magistratea  en- 
troated  with  the  adminiatration  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  be  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and  most 
destnictive  in  its  conaequences,  because  it'  t«nded  to  lower 
them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  feel  a  proper  re- 
verence and  respect  for  their  high  and  important  stations ; 
utd  that  when  it  was  stated  to  the  ignorant  or  the  wicked 
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that  their  judges  and  mogistrateB  were  ignorant  and  corrupt 
it  tended  to  leeeen  their  reapect  for  and  obedience  to  nie 
laws  themselves,  hy  teaching  them  to  think  ill  of  those  «bo 
administered  them."  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Burke  called  the 
attention  of  the  Houee  of  Commons  to  this  matter,  in  a 
speech  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Mr.  Speaker, 

"The  liceuBeof  the  present  timesmakeB it  very  difficult  for 
us  to  talk  upon  certain  aubjects  in  which  parliamentary  order 
is  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  Bpeak  of  them  with  regulori^, 
or  to  be  silent  with  dignity  and  wisdom.  All  our  proceedings 
have  been  constantly  published,  according. to  the  discretios 
and  ability  of  indiTiauols  out  of  doore,  wita  impunity,  almost 
ever  since  I  came  into  parliament.  By  usage  the  people  have 
obtained  something  like  a  prescriptive  right  to  this  abuse. 
I  do  not  justify  it ;  but  the  abuse  is  now  grown  so  invetente 
that  to  punish  it  without  previous  notice  would  have  an  ^>- 
pearance  of  hardship,  if  not  injustice.  The  publications  I 
allude  to  are  frequently  erroneous  as  well  as  irregular,  bat 
they  ore  not  always  so ;  what  they  give  as  the  reports  and 
resolutions  of  this  House  have  sometimes  been  given  correctly. 
And  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  attack  the  proceedings  of 
tfao  House  itself  under  colour  of  attacking  these  irregulsr 
publications.  Notwithstanding  however  this  colourable  pka, 
this  House  has  in  some  instances  proceeded  to  punish  the 
persons  who  have  thus  insulted  it.  You  will  here  too 
remark,  sir,  that  when  a  complaint  is  made  of  a  piratiol 
edition  of  a  work,  the  authenticity  of  the  original  work  is  ad- 
mitted, and  whoever  attacks  the  matter  of  the  work  itself 
in  these  unauthorized  publicationB  does  not  attack  it  leas 
than  if  be  had  attacked  it  in  an  edition  authorised  by  the 
writer. 

"  I  understand,  sir,  that  in  a  place  which  I  greatly  respect 
and  by  a  person  for  whom  I  have  likewise  a  great  veneraMcs, 
a  pamphlet,  published  by  a  Mr.  Debrett,  has  been  yaj 
heavily  censiired.  That  pamphlet,  I  hear  (for  I  have  not 
read  it) ,  purports  to  be  a  report  made  by  one  of  your  commit- 
tees to  this  House.  It  has  been  censiued  (as  I  am  told)  br 
the  person  and  in  the  place  I  have  mentioned,  in  very  hano 
and  very  unqualified  terms.     It  has  been  there  said  (and  so 
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far  very  truly)  tliat  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  tbie  time, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preBervation  of  order  aud  the  esecution 
of  the  law  tbat  the  characters  and  reputatioa  of  the  judges 
of  the  courts  In  WestmiDBter  Hall  Bbould  be  kept  in  the 
highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence :  and  that  in  this 
pamphlet,  described  hy  the  name  of  a  libel,  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  those  judges  upon  a  late  occasion  hare  been  as- 
persed as  arising  mim  ignorance  or  corruption. 

"  Sir,  combining  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  impossi- 
ble not  to  suppose  that  this  speech  does  not  reflect  upon  a 
S«port  which,  by  an  order  of  the  committee  on  which  I  served, 
I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  this  House.  For  anything 
improper  in  tbat  report  I  am  responsible,  as  well  aa  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  this  House,  and  to  this  House  only. 
The  matters  contained  in  it  and  the  observations  upon  them 
are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  that  you  may  act 
upon  both  in  the  time  and  manner  tbat  to  your  judgment 
may  seem  most  expedient ;  or  that  you  may  not  act  upon 
them  at  all,  if  you  should  think  tbat  most  espedient  for  the 

Suhlic  good.  lour  committee  has  obeyed  your  orders;  it  has 
one  its  duty  in  making  that  Report. 
"  I  am  of  opinion,  with  the  eminent  person  by  whom  that 
Beport  is  censured,  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  very  par- 
ticularly that  the  authority  of  judges  should  be  preserved  and 
,  supported.  This  however  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  us 
as  upon  themselves.  It  ia  necessary  to  preserve' the  dignity 
and  respect  of  all  the  constitutiontu  authorities.  This,  too, 
depends  in  part  upon  ourselves.  It  is  necessaiy  to  preserve 
the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  is  full  as  necessary 
to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
which  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the 
weight  aud  force  of  all  other  authorities  within  this  kingdom 
essentially  depend.  If  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
be  degraded  or  enervated,  no  other  can  stand.  "We  must  be 
true  to  om^elves.  We  ought  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  our 
members  who  abuse  the  trust  we  place  in  them ;  we  must 
support  those  who,  without  regard  to  consequences,  perform 
their  duty 

"  With  regard  to  the  matter  which  I  am  now  submitting 
to  your  consideration,  I  must  say  for  your  committee  of 
managers  and  for  myself,  that  the  Beport  was  deliberately 
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made,  and  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  contain  any  very  material 
error,  nor  any  undue  or  indecent  reflection  upon  any  perwm 
or  persons  whatever.  It  does  not  accuse  the  judg^  of  igno- 
rance or  corruption.  Whatever  it  saye,  it  doea  not  8«y 
calumniously.  That  kind  of  langu^e  belongs  to  persoos 
whose  eloquence  entitles  them  to  a  frw  use  of  epithets.  The 
Beport  states  that  the  judges  had  given  their  opinions  secretly, 
contrary  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  tenor  of  parliamentary 
usage  on  such  occasions.  It  states  that  the  iflode  of  giving 
the  opinions  was  unprecedented  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  states  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  know  upon  what  rules  aad  piinciples  the  jndges 
had  decided  upon  those  cases,  as  they  neither  heard  their 
opinions  delivered,  nor  have  found  them  entered  upon  tite 
joumala  of  the  fiouse  of  Lords.  It  is  very  true  that  we  were 
and  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the  can- 
sequent  determinations  of  the  Lords ;  and  we  donot  think  sndi 
a  mode  of  proceeding  at  all  Justified  by  the  most  numerous 
and  the  best  precedents.  None  of  these  sentiments  is  tiie 
committee,  as  I  conceive  (and  I  feel  as  Uttle  as  any  of  them), 
disposed  to  retract  or  to  soften  in  the  smallest  d^ree. 

"  The  Beport  speaks  for  itself.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall 
be  r^ularly  given  to  maintain  everything  of  substacee  in 
that  paper,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for 
ability,  learning,  or  rank,  that  this  kingdom  contains,  upon 
that  subject.  Do  I  say  this  from  any^  confidence  in  mysdf  ? 
"Far  {rota  it.  ^  It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  m  the 
ability,  the  learning,  and  the  constitutional  principles  which 
this  House  contains  within  itself,  and  which  I  hope  it  will 
ever  contain  ;  and  iu  the  assistance  which  it  will  not  fail  to 
afford  to  those  who  with  good  intention  do  their  beat  to 
maintain  the  essential  privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient 
law  of  parliament,  and  the  public  justice  of  this  kingdom." 

No  reply  or  observation  was  made  on  the  subject  by  mr 
other  member,  nor  was  any  further  notice  taken  of  it  in  tiio 
House  of  Lords. 
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WEDNESDAY,  2Sth  MAY.  1794. 


fibbt  dat  op  bbflt. 

(Mb,  Bceke.) 

Mt  Lobds, — This  busiiiesB,  which  hae  so  long  employed 
the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom,  so  long  emploj'ed  the 
greatest  and  meet  august  of  its  ttibnnalB,  now  approaches 
to  a  close.  The  wreck  and  fragments  of  our  cause  (which 
has  been  dashed  to  pieces  upon  rules  by  which  your  lordships 
have  thought  fit  to  regulate  its  progress)  await  your  final  de- 
termination. Enough,  however,  of  the  matter  is  left  to  call 
for  the  moat  exempWy  punishment  that  any  tribunal  ever 
inflicted  upon  any  criminal ;  and  yet,  my  lords,  the  prisoner, 
by  the  plan  of  hia  defence,  demands  not  only  an  escape,  but  a 
triumpD.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  acquitted,  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  must  be  condemned  ;  and  your  lord- 
shipa  must  be  the  instruments  of  hia  glory,  and  of  our  disgrace. 
This  is  the  issue  upon  which  he  has  put  this  cause,  and  the 
iaaue  upon  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  it  now,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  it  hereafter. 

My  Lords,  I  confess  that  at  this  critical  moment  I  feel 
mvaelf  oppressed  with  an  aniiety  that  no  worda  can 
adequatel)^  eipress.  The  effect  of  aD  our  labours,  the  result 
of  all  our  inquiries,  is  now  to  be  ascertained.  You,  my  lords, 
are  now  to  determine,  not  only  whether  all  these  labours  have 
been  vain  and  iruitless,  but  whether  we  have  abused  so  long 
the  public  patience  of  our  country,  and  so  long  oppressed 
merit,  instead  of  avenging  crime.  I  confess  I  tremble  when 
I  consider  that  your  judgment  is  now  going  to  be  passed,  not 
on  the  culprit  at  vour  bar,  but  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  and  upon  t£e  public  justice  of  this  kingdom,  as  repre- 
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Bented  in  this  great  tribimal.  It  is  not  that  culprit  wto  is 
upon  trial,  it  is  the  Souse  of  Commons  that  is  upon  its  trial, 
it  is  the  House  of  Lords  that  is  upon  its  trial,  it  is  the 
British  nation  that  la  upon  its  trial  before  all  other  natiooB, 
before  the  present  generation,  and  before  a  long, long  poeteritr. 

My  loraa,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  at  this  moment  I  at' 
tempted  to  use  any  sort  of  rhetorical  blandishments  whatever. 
Such  artifices  would  neither  be  suitable  to  the  body  that  I 
represent,  to  the  cau^e  which  I  sustain,  or  to  my  own  indi- 
vidual  disposition  upon  such  an  occasion.  My  lorda,  we 
know  very  well  what  these  fallacious  blandishments  too  fre- 
quently are.  We  know  that  they  are  used  to  captivate  the 
benevdence  of  the  court,  and  to  conciliate  the  anections  of 
the  tribunal  rather  to  the  person  than  to  the  cause.  We 
know  that  they  are  used  to  stifle  the  remonstrances  of  con- 
science in  the  judge,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  the  violation  of  his 
duty.  We  likewise  know  that  they  are  too  often  used  in 
great  and  important  causes  (and  more  particulariy  in  causes 
like  this)  to  reconcile  the  prosecutor  to  the  powerful  factions 
of  a  protected  criminal,  and  to  the  injuw  M  those  who  have 
suffered  by  his  crimes ;  thus  inducing  all  parties  to  separate 
in  a  kind  of  good  humour,  as  if  they  had  nothing  more  than 
a  verbal  dispute  to  settle,  or  a  slight  quarrel  over  a  table  to 
compromise.  All  this  may  now  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
persons  whose  cause  we  pretend  to  espouse.  We  may  all 
part,  my  lords,  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  and  entile 
good  humour  towards  one  another,  while  nations,  whole  suf- 
fering nations,  are  left  to  beat  the  empty  air  with  cries  of 
misery  and  anguish,  and  to  cast  forth  to  an  offended  heaven 
the  imprecations  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

One  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  (I  think  it  was  one 
who  has  comported  himself  in  this  cause  with  decency)  has 
told  your  lordships  that  we  have  come  here  on  account  of 
fome  dovhtg  entertained  in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar ;  that  we  shall  be  ex- 
tremely delighted  when  his  defence  and  your  lordships'  judg- 
ment shall  have  set  him  free,  and  shall  have  discovered  to  ua 
our  error ;  that  we  shall  then  mutually  congratiJate  cme 
another,  and  that  the  Commons,  and  the  managers  who  repre- 
sent  them  here,  will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  bo  happy  on 
event  and  so  fortunate  a  discovery. 
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Fsr,  far  Irom  the  Commoiis  of  Greai  Britain  be  all  mamieF 
of  real  vice ;  but  ten  thousand,  times  further  irom  them,  as  &r 
tuitrota  pole  to  pole,  be  the  whole  tribe  of  false,  spurioue,  tweet- 
ed, counterfeit,iiypooriticalyirtaea.  These  are  the  things  which 
are  ten  times  more  at  war  with  real  virtue,  these  are  the  things 
-which  are  ten  tiioeB  more  at  war  with  real  duty,  thaa  any  vice 
loiown  by  its  name,  and  distinguished  by  its  proper  character. 

My  lords,  far  &om  us,  I  will  add,  be  that  false  and  affected 
candour  that  is  eteiWly  in  treaty  with  crime;  that  half 
virtue,  which,  like  the  ambiguous  animal  that  flies  about  in  the 
twilight  of  a  compromise  between  dav  and  night,  ie  to  a  just 
nuin's  eye  an  odious  and  diagusting  thing.  There  is  no  middle 
point  in  which  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  can  meet  ty- 
ranny imd  oppreedon.  Ho,  we  never  shall  (nor  can  we  con* 
ceive  that  we  ever  ihould)  pass  &om  this  bar,  without  indig- 
nation,  without  rage  and  despair,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should,  upon  Buch  a  defence  as  has  here  been  made  against 
fiuch  a  charge  as  they  have  produced,  he  foiled,  baffled,  and 
defeated.  No,  my  lords,  we  never  could  forget  it ;  a  long, 
lasting,  deep,  bitter  memory  of  it  would  sink  into  our  minifi. 

My  lords,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  bare  no  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  We  came  hither  to  call  for  justice,  not  to 
solve  a  problem ;  and  if  justice  be  denied  us,  the  accused  is 
not  acquitted,  but  the  tribunal  is  condemned.  We  know 
that  this  man  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  he  stands  ac< 
cosed  of  bv  na.  We  have  not  come  here  to  you  ta  the  rash 
heat  of  a  day,  with  that  fervour  which  sometunes  preraila  in 
popular  assemblies  and  frequently  misleads  them.  So ;  if 
we  have  been  guilty  of  error  in  this  cause,  it  is  a  deliberate 
error ;  the  fruit  of  long,  laborious  in»jiiiry ;  an  error  founded 
on  a  procedure  in  parliament,  before  we  came  here ;  the  most 
minute,  the  most  circumstantial,  and  the  most  cautious  that 
ever  was  instituted.  Instead  of  coming,  as  we  did  in  Lord 
Strafford's  case,  and  in  some  others,  voting  the  impeachment 
and  bringing  it  up  on  the  same  day,  this  imjieachment  was 
voted  from  a  general  sense  prevailing  in  the  House  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  criminality,  after  an  investigation  begun  in  the 
year  1780,  and  which  produced  in  1782  a  body  of  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  almost  tbe  whole  of  hia  conduct.  Those 
resolutions  were  formed  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
and  carried  in  our  House  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  por- 
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tiea.  I  mean  the  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  now  one 
of  his  MajeHty'B  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  at  the  head 
of  this  very  Indian  department. 

AfterwardH,  when  this  defendant  came  home,  in  the  year 
1785,  we  re-inBtituted  our  inquiry.  We  instituted  it,  as  your 
lordships  and  the  world  know,  at  his  own  requeat  made  to  ua 
by  hia  agent,  then  a  member  of  our  House.  We  entered 
into  it  at  large ;  we  deliberately  moved  for  every  paper  which 
promised  information  on  the  anbjeet.  These  papers  were  not 
only  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  ia  the  case 
before  grand  juriee,  but  the  firienda  of  the  prisoner  j>roduced 
every  document  which  they  could  produce  for  his  justification. 
We  called  all  the  witnesses  which  could  enlighten  us  in  the 
cause,  and  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  likewise  called  every 
witueas  that  could  posaibly  throw  any  light  in  his  favonr. 
After  all  these  long  aeUberationa,  we  referred  the  whole  to  ft 
committee.  When  it  had  gone  through  that  committee,  and 
we  thought  it  in  a  fit  state  to  be  digested  into  these  charges, 
wS  referred  the  matter  to  another  committee,  and  the  result 
of  that  long  examination  and  the  labour  of  these  committees 
is  the  impeachment  now  at  your  bar. 

If  therefore  we  are  defeated  here,  we  cannot  plead  for  our- 
selves that  we  have  done  this  from  a  sudden  gust  of  passion, 
which  sometimes  agitates  and  sometimes  misleads  the  most 
grave  popular  assemblies.  No,  it  is  either  the  fair  result  of 
twenty-two'  year's  deliberation  that  we  bring  before  you,  or 
what  the  pnaoner  says  is  just  and  true — that  nothing  but 
malice  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  could  posaibly  pro- 
duce such  an  accusation  as  the  fruit  of  such  an  inquiry.  My 
lords,  we  admit  this  statement,  we  are  at  issue  upon  this 

Soint,  and  we  are  now  before  your  lordBhips,  who  are  to 
etermine  whether  this  man  has  abused  his  power  in  India 
for  fourteen  years,  or  whether  the  Commona  have  abuaed  their 
power  of  inquiry,  made  a  mock  of  their  inquisitorial  authority, 
and  turned  it  to  purposes  of  private  malice  and  revenge.  We 
are  not  come  here  to  compromise  matters,  we  do  admit 
that  our  fame,  our  honours,  nay,  the  very  inquisitorial  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  gone,  if  this  man  be  not  guUty. 
My  loris,  great  and  powerful  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
(and  great  and  powerful  I  hope  it  always  will  remain^,  yet 
we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  mtro- 
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daction  of  forty  millionB  of  money  into  this  country  from 
India.  "We  know  that  the  private  fortunes  which  have  been 
mode  there  pervade  this  kiirgdom  eo  univerBally  that  there  is 
not  a  single  vaxwh  in  it  unoccupied  hy  the  partisana  of  the 
defendant.  We  ebould  fear  tliAt  the  faction  which  he  has 
thuB  formed  by  the  oppresBion  of  the  people  of  India  would 
be  too  Btrong  for  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  with  all  ita 
power  and  reputation,  did  we  not  know  that  we  have  brought 
before  you  a  cause  which  nothing  can  rcBist. 

I  shall  now,  my  lords,  proceed  to  state  what  has  beea 
already  done  in  this  cause,  and  in  what  condition  it  now  Btonda 
for  your  judgment. 

An  immense  mass  of  criminality  was  digested  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  although  this  mass  had 
been  taken  from  another  masB  still  greater,  the  KouBe  found  it 
expedient  to  select  twenty  specific  charges,  which  they  after- 
wards directed  us  their  managers  to  bring  to  your  lordships' 
bar.  Whether  that  which  haa  been  brought  forward  on  these 
occasions,  or  that  which  waa  left  behind,  be  more  highly 
criminal,  I  for  one,  as  a  person  most  concerned  in  this  inquiry, 
do  assure  your  lordships  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deter- 
After  we  bad  brought  forward  this  cause  (the  greatest  in 
extent  that  ever  was  tried  before  any  human  tribunal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  m^;ni1;ude  of  its  consequences),  we  soon 
found,  wfaatever  the  reasons  might  be,  without  at  present 
blaming  the  prisoner,  without  blaming  your  lordships,  and 
&r  are  we  fixun  imputing  blame  to  ourselves, — we  soon  found 
that  this  trial  was  hke^  to  be  protracted  to  an  unusual  length. 
The  managers  of  the  Commons,  feeling  this,  went  up  to  their 
constituents  to  procure  from  them  the  means  of  reducing  it 
within  a  compass  fitter  for  their  management  and  for  your 
lordships'  judgment.  Being  furnished  with  this  power,  a 
second  selection  was  made  upon  the  principles  of  the  first ; 
not  upon  the  idea  that  what  we  left  could  be  less  clearly  sus- 
tained, but  because  we  thought  a  selection  should  be  made 
upon  some  juridical  principle.  With  this  impreaaion  on  our 
minds,  we  reduced  the  whole  cauae  to  four  great  beads  of 
guilt  and  criminality.  Two  of  them,  namely,  Benares  and  the 
Begums,  show  the  effects  of  bis  open  violence  and  inj  uatice ; 
the  other  two  expose  the  principles  of  pecuniary  corruption 
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upon  which  the  prieoner  ])roc8eded ;  one  of  these  displays  his 
pasBive  cormption  in  receiving  brihea,  and  the  other  hie  active 
corruption,  in  which  he  haa  endeaToured  to  defend  hie  paaHive 
corruption,  by  forming  a  moat  formidable  faction  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  There  is  hardly  any  one  act  of  the  priBoner*B 
corruption  in  which  there  is  not  preaumptive  violence,  nor 
any  acts  of  hia  violence  in  which  there  are  not  presumptive 
proo&  of  corruption.  Theae  practices  are  bo  intimately 
blended  with  each  other,  that  we  thought  the  distribution 
which  we  have  adopted  would  beat  bring  before  you  the  spirit 
and  geniuB  of  his  government ;  and  we  were  convinced  that 
if  upon  these  four  great  heads  of  charge  your  lordahips  should 
not^nd  him  guilty,  nothing  could  be  added  to  them  'which 
would  persuade  you  so  to  do. 

In  this  way  and  in  this  state  the  matter  now  comes  before 
Tour  lordships.  I  need  not  tread  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  trod  with  such  extraordinary  abilities  by  my  brother 
managers,  of  whom  I  bIibII  say  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
cause  has  been  supported  b^  abilities  equal  to  it ;  and,  my 
lords,  no  abiUties  are  beyond  it.  As  to  the  part  which  I  have 
Buatained  in  this  procedure,  a  sense  of  my  own  abilities, 
weighed  with  the  importance  of  the  cause,  would  have  made 
me  desirous  of  being  left  out  of  it ;  but  I  had  a  duty  t^i  per- 
form  which  superseded  every  personal  consideration,  and  that 
duty  was  obedience  to  the  House  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  a  member.  This  is  all  the  apology  I  shall  make. 
We  are  the  Commons  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  therefore  cannot 
make  apologies.  I  can  make  none  for  my  obedience ;  they 
want  none  for  their  commands.  They  gave  me  this  office, 
not  fi-om  any  confidence  in  my  ability,  but  from  a  confidence 
in  the  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  aflsist  me,  and  from  a 
confidence  in  my  zeal, — a  quality,  my  lords,  which  oftentimes 
supplies  the  want  of  great  abilities. 

In  considering  what  relates  tothe  prisoner  and  to  his  defence 
I  find  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  four  heads.  First,  his  de- 
meanour and  his  defence  in  general;  aecondly,  the  principles  of 
his  defence;  thirdly,  the  meana  of  that  defence;  and  fourthly, 
the  testimonies  which  he  brings  forward  to  fortify  thoae  means, 
to  support  those  principlea,  and  to  justify  that  demeanour. 

As  to  his  demeanour,  my  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
if  we  fully  examine  the  conduct  of  all  prisoners  brought  be- 
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fore  thie  high  tribunal,  from  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk appeared  before  it  down  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  my  Xiord  Macclesfield ;  if  we  full;  examine  the  conduct  of 
prisoners  in  erery  station  of  life,  from  my  Lord  Bacon  down 
to  the  smugglers  who  were  impeached  in  the  reign  of  King 
"William,  I  say,  my  lords,  that  we  shall  not  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  parliaJnentary  trials  find  anything  similar  to  the  de- 
meanour of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar.  What  could  have  en< 
eouraged  that  demeanour,  your  lordships  will,  when  you 
reflect  seriously  upon  this  matter,  consider.  Ood  forbid  that 
the  authority  either  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  judge  should 
dishearten  tne  prisoner  bo  as  to  circumscribe  the  means  or  en- 
ervate the  vigour  of  his  defence !  God  forbid  that  such  a 
thing  should  even  appear  to  be  desired  by  any  body  in  anv 
British  tribunal  I  But,  my  lords,  there  is  a  behaviour  whicn 
broadly  displays  a  want  of  sense,  a  want  of  feeling,  a  want  of 
decorum  ;  a  behaviour  which  indicates  an  habitual  depravity 
of  mind,  that  has  no  sentiments  of  propriety,  no  feelmg  for 
the  relations  of  life,  no  conformity  to  the  circumstances  of 
human  affairs.  This  behaviour  does  not  indicate  the  spirit  of 
injured  innocence,  but  the  audacity  of  hardened,  h^itual, 
ehameleas  guilt ;  affording  legitimate  grounds  for  inferring 
&  very  defective  education,  very  evil  society,  or  very  vicious 
habits  of  life.  There  is,  my  lords,  a  nobleness  in  modesty  ; 
while  insolence  is  always  base  and  servile.  A  man  who  is 
iinder  the  accusation  of  his  country  is  under  a  very  great 
misfortune.  His  innocence  indeed  may  at  length  shine  out 
like  the  sun,  yet  for  a  moment  it  is  under  a  cloud  ;  his  honour 
is  in  abeyance,  his  estimation  is  suspended,  and  he  stands 
as  it  were  a  doubtful  person  iu  the  eyes  of  all  human  society. 
In  that  situation,  not  a  timid,  not  an  abject,  hut  undoubtedly 
a  modest  behaviour  would  become  a  person  even  of  the  most 
exalted  dignity  and  of  the  firmest  fortitude. 

The  Eomans  (who  were  a  people  that  understood  the  de- 
corum of  life  as  well  as  we  do)  considered  a  person  accused 
to  stand  in  such  a  doubtful  situation,  that  from  the  moment 
of  accusation  he  assumed  either  a  mourning  or  some  squalid 
garb ;  although,  by  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  accusa- 
tions were  brought  forward  by  one  of  their  lowest  magis> 
trates.  The  spirit  of  that  decent  usage  has  continued  from 
the  time  of  toe  Somana  till  this  very  day.    No  man  was 
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ever  brought  before  your  lordships  that  did  not  carry  the 
outward  as  weD  as  inward  demeanour  of  modesty,  of  fear,  of 
apprehension,  of  a  sense  of  hia  sitnatiou,  of  a  sense  of  our 
accusation,  and  a  sense  of  your  lordships'  dignity. 

These,  however,  are  but  outward  things ;  they  are,  aa 
Hamlet  says,  "  things  which  a  man  may  play."  But,  my 
lords,  this  prisoner  has  gone  a  great  deal  further  ,than  being 
merely  deficient  in  decent  humiUty.  Instead  of  defending 
himself,  he  has,  with  a  degree  of  insolence  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  pride  and  gsmt,  cast  out  a  recriminatory  aocns- 
ation  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Instead  of  considering 
himself  as  a  person  already  under  the  condemnation  of  his 
country,  and  uncertain  whether  or  not  that  condemnation 
shall  receive  the  sanction  of  your  verdict,  he  ranks  himself 
with  the  suffering  heroes  of  antiquity.  Joining  with  them, 
he  accuses  us,  the  representatives  of  hia  country,  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  of  the  basest  motives,  of  the  most 
abominable  oppression,  not  only  of  an  innocent  but  of  a 
most  meritorious  individual,  who  in  your  and  in  our  service 
has  sacrificed  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  even  suffered  his 
feme  and  character  to  be  called  in  question  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other.  This,  I  say,  he  chargies  npon  the 
Commons  of  Qreat  Britain ;  and  he  charges  it  before  tbe 
Court  of  Peers  of  the  same  kingdom.  Had  I  not  heard  this 
language  from  tbe  prisoner,  and  afterwards  from  his  counsel, 
I  most  confess  I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  any  man 
could  so  comport  himself  at  your  lordships'  bar. 

After  stating  in  his  defence  the  wonderfiil  things  he  did 
for  us,  he  says,  "  I  maintained  the  wars  which  were  of  your 
formation  or  that  of  others,  not  of  mine.  I  won  one  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  &om  it  by  an  act  of 
seasonable  restitution ;  with  another  I  maintained  a  secret 
intercouTBe,  and  converted  him  into  a  friend ;  a  third  I  drew 
off  by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed  him  as  tbe 
instrument  of  peace.  When  yoi*  cried  out  for  peace,  and 
your  cries  were  heard  by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  I 
resisted  this  and  every  other  species  of  counteraction,  hy 
rising  in  mj  demands,  and  accomplished  a  peace,  and  I  hope 
an  everlasting  one,  with  one  great  state ;  and  I  at  least  af- 
forded the  efficient  means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  so  dui*. 
ble,  more  seasonable  at  least  was  accomplished  with  another. 
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I  gave  you  all ;  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  cotf/Ueation, 
diagrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment." 

Uomparmg  our  conduct  with  tliat  of  the  people  of  India, 
he  says,  "  Mey  mauifcBted  a  generosity  of  which  we  have 
no  example  in  the  European  world.  Their  conduct  was  the 
effect  of  their  Bense  of  gratitude  for  the  henedts  they  had  re- 
ceived from  my  administration.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
of  my  own  countrymen." 

My  lords,  here  then  we  have  the  prisoner  at  your  bar  in 
his  demeanour  not  defending  himself,  but  recriminating  upon 
bis  country ;  charging  it  with  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  op- 
presBLOD,  and  making  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  banyans  of 
India,  whom  he  prefers  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

My  lords,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  demeanour  P  With  re- 
gard to  the  charge  of  using  him  with  ingratitude,  there  are 
.  two  points  to  be  considered.  I'irst,  the  charge  implies  that 
he  had  rendered  great  serviceB  ;  and  Becondly,  that  he  has 
been  falsely  accused. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  great  serricea,  they  have  not,  they  can- 
not, come  in  evidence  before  you.  If  you  have  received  such 
evidence,  you  have  received  it  obliquely ;  for  there  is  no 
other  direct  proof  before  your  lordahipa  of  such  services  than 
that  of  there  liaving  been  great  distresses  and  great  calamities 
in  India  during  his  government.  Upon  these  distresses  and 
calamities  he  has  indeed  attempted  to  justify  obliquely  the 
corruption  that  has  been  charged  upon  Dim;  but  you  have 
not  properly  in  issue  these  services.  Tou  cannpt  admit  the 
evidence  of  any  such  services  received  directly  from  him  aa 
a  matter  of  recriminatory  charge  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  you  have  not  sufiered  that  House  to  examine 
into  the  validity  and  merit  of  this  plea.  We  have  not  been 
heard  upon  this  recriminatory  charge,  which  makes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner ;  we  cannot 
be  heard  upon  it ;  and  therefore  I  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons  of  GJreat  Britain  that  it  be  dismissed  from  your 
consideration;  and  thiB  I  demand,  whether  you  take  it  as  an 
attempt  to  render  odious  the  conduct  of  the  CoromouB,  whe- 
ther you  take  it  in  mitigation  of  the  punishment  due  to  the 
prisoner  for  bis  crimes,  or  whether  it  be  adduced  aa  a  pre- 
sumption that  so  virtuous  a  servant  never  could  be  guOty  of 
the  offences  with  which  we  charge  him.     In  whichever  of 
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these  ligbts  you  may  be  inclined  to  consider  this  matter,  I 
Bay  you  nave  it  not  in  eTideiice  before  you ;  and  therefore  you 
must  expunge  it  from  your  thoughts,  and  separate  it  entirely 
-  from  your  judgment,  I  shall  ■  hereafter  have  occaaion  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  subject  of  merits.  I  have  said  thua  much 
at  present,  in  order  to  remoTO  extraneous  impresBiona  from 
your  minds.  For  admitting  that  your  lordships  are  the  best 
judges,  as  I  well  know  that  you  are,  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
you  are  not  men,  and  that  matter  of  this  kind,  however  ii^ 
relevant,  may  not  make  an  impression  upon  you.  It  does, 
therefore,  become  us  to  take  some  occasional  notice  of  these 
supposed  services,  not  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  mth  a 
view  by  one  sort  of  prejudice  to  destroy  another  prejudice. 
If  there  is  anything  m  evidence  which  tends  to  destroy  thi* 
plea  of  merits,  we  shall  recur  to  that  evidence ;  if  there  is 
nothing  to  destroy  it  but  argument,  we  shall  have  recourse  to 
that  argument ;  and  if  we  support  that  argument  by  author- 
ity and  document,  not  in  your  lordships'  minutes,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  the  less  considered  as  good  argument  because  it 
is  ao  supported. 

I  must  now  call  your  lordships'  attention  from  the  vaunted 
services  of  the  prisoner,  which  bave  been  urged  to  convict  us 
of  ingratitude,  to  another  part  of  his  recriminatoi?  defence. 
He  saya,  my  lords,  that  we  have  not  only  oppressed  him  with 
unjust  charges  (which  is  a  matter  for  jour  lordshipa  to  judge, 
and  is  now  the  point  at  issue  between  us),  but  that  inst^ 
of  attacking  him  by  fair  judicial  modes  of  proceeding,  by  stat- 
ing crimes  clearly  and  plainly,  and  by  proving  those  dimes, 
tmd  showing  their  necessary  consequences,  we  have  oppressed 
him  with  all  sorts  of  foul  and  abusive  language  -,  so  much  so, 
that  every  part  of  our  proceeding  has,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
more  the  appearance  of  private  revenge  than  of  public  jus- 

Against  this  impudent  and  calunmioiis  recriminatory  ac- 
cusation, which  your  lordships  have  thought  good  to  suffer 
him  to  utter  here,  at  a  time  too  when  all  dignity  is  in  danger 
of  being  trodden  under  foot,  we  will  say  nothing  by  way  ol 
defence.  The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  my  lords,  are  a 
rustic  people ;  a  tone  of  rusticity  ia  therefore  the  proper  ac- 
cent of  tbeir  managers.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ur- 
banity and  politeness  of  extortion  and  oppression,  aor  do  we 
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know  anything  of  the  Bentimental  delicacies  of  briliery  and 
corruption.  We  speak  the  language  of  truth,  and  we  speak 
it  in  the  plain,  eimple  terms  in  which  truth  ought  to  be  spok- 
en. Even  if  we  nave  anything  to  answer  for  on  this  head, 
■we  can  only  answer  to  the  body  which  we  represent  and  to 
that  body  which  hears  us ;  to  any  others  we  owe  no  apology 
whatever. 

The  prisoner  at  your  bar  admits  that  the  crimes  which  we 
charee  him  with  are  of  that  atrocity,  that  if  brought  home  to 
him  he  merits  death.  Yet  when,  in  pursuance  of  our  duty, 
we  come  to  state  these  crimes  with  their  proper  criminatory 
epithets,  when  we  state  in  strong  and  direct  terms  the  cir* 
cumstances  which  heighten  and  aggravate  them,  when  we 
dwell  on  the  immoral  and  heinous  nature  of  the  acts  and  the 
terrible  effects  which  such  acts  produce,  and  when  we  offer 
to  prove  both  the  principal  fecta  and  the  aggravatory  ones  by 
evidence,  and  to  show  their  nature  and  qimlity  by  the  rules 
of  law,  morality,  and  policy,  then  this  criminal,  then  his  coun- 
sel, then  his  accomphces  and  hirelings,  posted  in  newspapers 
and  dispersed  in  circles  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
represent  him  as  an  object  of  great  compassion;  because  he 
is  treated,  say  they,  irith  nothing  but  opprobrious  names  and 
scurrilous  invectives. 

To  all  this  the  managers  of  the  Commons  will  say  nothing 
by  way  of  defence,  it  would  be  to  betray  their  trust  if  they 
did.  No,  my  lords,  they  have  another  and  a  very  different 
duW  to  perform  on  this  occasion.  They  are  bound  not  to 
suffer  public  opinion,  which  often  prevents  judgment  and 
ofl«n  defeats  its  effects,  to  be  debauched  imd  corrupted. 
Much  less  is  this  to  be  suffered  in  the  presence  of  our  co- 
ordinate branch  of  legislature,  and  aa  it  were  with  your  and 
our  own  tacit  acquiescence.  Whenever  the  public  mind  is 
misled,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Commons  oi  Great  Britain 
to  give  it  a  more  proper  tone  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking. 
When  ignorance  and  corruption  have  usurped  the  professor's 
chair,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  seats  of  science  and  of 
virtue,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  speak  out.  We  know  that 
the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great  use  to  the  professors  of 
.  vice.  We  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  ^e,  and  one  of  the  means  of  insuring  its  further 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  to  give  mild  and  lenient  epithets 
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to  vices  and  to  Crimea.  The  world  ie  much  inflaenced  by 
names.  And  bb  terme  are  the  representatives  of  sentiments, 
when  persona  who  eierciee  any  cenaorial  magistracy  seem  in 
their  language  to  compromise  with  crimes  and  criminak,  by 
ecpressing  no  horror  of  the  one  or  detestation  of  the  other, 
the  world  will  naturally  tbink  that  they  act  merely  to  acquit 
themaelres  in  ita  sight  in  form,  but  in  reality  to  evade  tbdr 
duty.  Tes,  my  lords,  the  world  must  think  that  such  per- 
sons palter  with  their  aacred  trust,  and  are  tender  to  crimes, 
because  they  look  forward  to  tbe  future  poasesaiou  of  the 
same  power  which  tbey  now  prosecute,  and  purpose  to  abuse 
it  in  tne  manner  it  has  been  abused  by  tbe  criminal  of  whcsn 
tb^  are  so  tender. 

To  remove  auch  an  imputation  from  us,  we  assert  that  tbe 
Commons  of  Qreat  Britain  are  not  to  receive  instroctiMu 
about  the  language  which  they  ought  to  hold,  from  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  ^ofitable  studies  in  the  academies  of 
Benafes  and  of  Oude.  we  know,  and  therefore  do  not  want 
to  learn,  how  to  comport  ourselves  in  prosecuting  Qm 
haughty  and  overgrown  delinquenta  of  the  Bast.  "We  cannot 
require  to  be  ins&ucted  by  them  in  what  words  we  eihaU  ei- 
press  j  uBt  indignation  at  enormous  crimes ;  for  we  have  the 
example  of  our  great  ancestors  to  teacb  us.  We  tread  in 
their  steps  and  we  speak  in  their  language. 

Tour  lordships  well  know,  for  you  must  be  conversant  in 
this  kind  of  reading,  that  you  once  had  before  you  a  man  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  country,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  law,  and  one  of  tbe  greatest  men  of  this  state,  a  peerirf 
your  own  body,  Lord  Macclesfield.  Tet,  my  lords,  fdiat 
that  peer  did  but  just  modestly  hint  that  he  had  receired 
hard  measure  from  the  Commons  and  their  managers,  those 
managers  thought  themselves  bound  teriatim  one  after 
another,  to  express  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  charge,  in 
the  haraheat  language  that  could  he  used.  "Why  did  they  do 
so  P  They  knew  it  was  the  language  that  became  them. 
They  lived  in  an  age  in  which  politeness  was  as  well  under- 
stood and  as  much  cultivated  as  it  is  at  present ;  but  tb^ 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  were  resolved  to  use 
no  language  but  what  their  ancestors  had  used,  and  to  sufiei 
no  insolence  which  their  ancestors  would  not  have  suffered. 
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W©  tread  in  their  steps ;  we  pursue  their  method ;  we  learn 
of  them ;  and  we  ahall  never  leam  at  any  other  school. 

"We  know  from  history  and  the  records  of  this  House,  that 
a  Lord  Bacon  hae  been  before  ^ou.  Who  is  there  that,  upon 
bearing  this  name,  does  not  instantly  recognise  everything 
of  genius  the  most  profound,  everything  of  literature  the 
most  extensive,  everything  of  discovery  the  moat  penetrat- 
ing, everything  of  observation  on  human  life  the  most  dia- 
tinguishing  and  refined  ?  All  these  must  be  instantly  recog- 
nised, for  they  are  all  inseparably  associated  with  the  name 
of  Iiord  Verulam.  Tefc  when  thia  prodigy  was  brought  be- 
fore your  lordships,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri^in,  for 
having  permitted  hia  menial  servant  to  receive  presents,  what 
was  his  demeanour  P  Did  he  require  hia  counsel  not  "  to  let 
down  the  dignity,  of  hia  defence"  ?  No.  That  Lord  Bacon, 
whose  least  distinction  waa  that  he  was  a  peer  of  England,  a 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  be> 
baved  like  a  man  who  knew  himself;  like  a  man  who  was 
conscious  of  merits  of  the  highest  kind ;  but  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  having  faUen  into  guilt.  The  House 
of  Commons  did  not  spare  him.  They  brought  him  to  your 
bar.  They  found  spots  in  that  sun.  And  what,  I  again  ask, 
was  his  behaviour  ?  That  of  contrition,  that  of  humility, 
that  of  repentance,  that  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  men 
lapsed  and  fallen  through  human  infirmity  into  error.  He 
did  not  hurl  defiance  at  the  accusations  of  his  country,  he 
bowed  himself  before  it,  yet  with  all  his  penitence  he  could 
not  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
inflexible  justice  of  this  court.  Tour  lordshipa  fined  him 
£40,000,  notwithstanding  all  his  .merits;  notwithstanding 
his  humUity ;  notwithstanding  his  contrition ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  decorum  of  his  behaviour,  so  well  suited  to  a  man 
under  the  prosecution  of  the  Commons  of  England,  before 
the  Peers  of  England.  Tou  fined  him  in  a  aum  fiilly  equal 
to£100,000of  the  present  day.  You  imprisoned  him  during 
the  king's  pleasure  j  and  you  disqualified  him  for  ever  from 
having  a  seat  in  this  House  and  any  office  in  this  kingdom. 
This  18  the  vray  in  which  the  Commons  behaved  formerly, 
and  in  which  your  lordships  acted  formerly  ;  when  no  culprit 
at  thia  bar  du^d  to  burl  a  recriminatory  accusation  againat 
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his  prosecutors,  or  dared  to  censure  the  language  in  which 
they  expressed  their  iadigoBitioa  at  his  critnee. 

The  Commons  of  Gh«at  Britsin,  following  these  examples 
and  fortified  by  them,  abhor  all  compromise  with  guilt  either 
in  act  or  ia  language.  They  will  not  disclaim  any  one  word 
that  they  have  spoken ;  because,  my  lords,  they  have  said 
nothing  abusive  or  illiber^  It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
used  such  language  aa  waa  used  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  when 
he  was  c<dled,  not  by  the  Commons,  but  by  a  certain  person 
of  a  learned  profession,  "  a  spider  of  hell."  My  lords.  Sir 
Walter  was  a  great  soldier,  a  great  mariner,  and  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  his  age.  To  call  him  a  spider  of  hell,  was 
not  only  indecent  in  itself,  hut  perfectly  foolish,  from  the 
term  being  totally  inapplicable  to  the  object,  and  fit  only  for 
the  very  pedantic  eloquence  of  the  person  who  used  it.  But 
if  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  had  been  guilty  of  numberleaa  &auds 
and  prevarications  ;  if  he  had  clandestinely  picked  up  othw 
men's  money,  concealed  his  peculation  by  uJee  bonda,  and 
afterwards  attempted  to  cover  it  by  the  cobwebs  of  the  law, 
then  my  JJord  Coke  would  have  trespassed  a  great  deal  more 
against  decorum  than  against  propriety  of  similitude  and 
metaphor. 

My  lords,  the  managers  for  the  Commons  have  not  used 
any  xnapplicable  language.  We  have  indeed  used,  and  will 
again  use,  such  expreasions  as  are  proper  to  portray  guilt. 
After  deacribiDg  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  we  describe  the 
magnitude  of  the  criminal.  We  have  declared  him  to  be  not 
only  a  public  robber  himself,  but  the  head  of  a  system  of 
roboery  ;  the  captain-general  of  the  gang ;  the  chief  under 
whom  a  whole  predatory  band  was  arrayed,  disciplined,  and 
paid.  This,  my  lords,  is  what  we  offered  to  prove  fully  to 
you,  what  in  part  we  have  proved,  and  the  whole  of  which, 
I  believe,  we  could  prove.  In  developing  such  a  mass  of 
criminality,  and  in  describing  a  criminal  of  such  magnitude, 
ae  we  have  now  brought  before  you,  we  could  not  nae  laii- 
ent  epithets  without  compromising  with  crime.  Wo  there- 
fore shall  not  relax  in  our  pursuits,  nor  in  our  language.  No, 
my  lords,  no ;  we  shall  not  fail  to  feel  indignation  wherever 
our  moral  nature  has  taught  us  to  feel  it,  nor  shall  we  hesi- 
tate to  apeak  the  language  which  is  dictated  by  that  indig- 
nation.    Whenever  men  are  oppressed  where  they  ought  to 
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be  protected,  we  called  it  tyranny ;  and  we  call  the  actor  a 
tyrant.  Whenever  goods  are  taken  by  Tiolence  from  the 
poBBCBsor,  we  call  it  a  robbery  ;  and  the  person  who  takes  it 
■we  call  &  robber.  Money  clandestinely  taken  from  the  pro- 
prietor we  call  tbeft ;  and  the  person  who  takes  it  we  call  a 
thief.  When  a  fafee  paper  ib  iflade  out  to  obtain  moneyi  we 
call  the  act  a  forgery.  That  steward  who  takes  bribes  from 
bis  master's  tenants,  and  then,  pretending  the  money  to  be 
his  own,  lends  it  to  that  master  aod  takea  bonds  for  it  to 
himself,  we  consider  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truat ;  and  the  per- 
son who  commitB  sioch  crimes  we  call  a  cheat,  a  swindler, 
and  a  forger  of  bonds.  All  these  offences,  without  the  least 
aoftening,  under  all  these  names,  we  charge  upon  this  man. 
"We  have  so  charged  in  our  record,  we  have  bo  charged  in 
our  speeches  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  language  does  not 
furnish  terms  of  sufGcient  force  and  compass  to  mark  the 
multitude,  the  magnitude,  and  the  atrocity  of  his  Crimea. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  the  Commons  of  Glreat  Britain 
should  be  calunmiated  for  the  couree  which  they  have  taken  ? 
Why  should  it  ever  have  been  supposed  that  we  are  actuated 
by  revenge  ?  I  answer,  there  are  two  very  sufficient  causes ; 
corruption  and  ignorance.  The  first  disposes  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people  to  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  prisoper, 
"Under  the  shadow  of  his  crimes  thousands  of  fortunes  have 
been  made ;  and  therefore  thousands  of  tongues  aie  employed 
to  justify  the  means  by  which  these  fortunes  were  made. 
Wnen  they  cannot  deny  the  facts,  they  attack  the  accusers ; 
they  attack  their  conduct,  tbey  attack  their  persons,  they 
attack  their  language,  in  every  possible  manner.  I  have  said, 
my  lords,  that  ignorance  is  the  other  cause  of  this  calumny  by 
which  the  House  of  Commons  is  assailed.  Ignorance  pro- 
duces a  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the  decorum  of  life,  by 
confounding  the  rules  of  private  society  with  those  of  pub- 
lic function.  To  talk  as  we  here  talk,  to  persons  in  a  miaed 
company  of  men  and  women,  would  violate  the  law  of  such 
societies  ;  because  they  meet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  social 
intercourse,  and  not  for  the  eiposure,  the  censure,  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  ;  to  all  which  things  private  societies  are 
altogether  incompetent.  In  them  crimes  can  never  be  regu- 
larly stated,  proved,  or  refuted.  The  law  has  therefore  ap- 
pointed special  places  for  such  inquiries ;  and  if  in  any  of 
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those  placea  we  were  to  apply  the  emollient  language  of 
drawing-rooms  to  the  exposure  of  great  Crimea,  it  womd  be 
as  false  and  vicious  in  taste  and  in  morals,  as  to  use  the 
criminatory  language  of  this  hall  in  drawing  and  aasembling 
rooms  womd  be  misplaced  and  ridiculous.  Every  one  knows, 
that  in  common  society  palliating  names  are  given  to  vices. 
Adultery  in  a  lady  is  called  gallantry :  the  genfleman  ia  com- 
monly called  a  man  of  good  fortune,  somBtimes  in  French 
and  sometimes  in  English.  But  ia  this  the  tone  whicli  would 
become  a  person  in  &  court  of  justice  calling  these  people 
to  an  aoeouat  for  thiit  horrible  crime  which  destroys  tbe 
basis  of  society  F  No,  my  lords  ;  this  is  not  the  tone  of  such 
proceedings.  Your  lordships  know  that  it  is  not;  the  Commons 
know  that  it  is  not ;  and  because  we  have  acted  on  that 
knowledge,  and  stigmatized  crimes  with  becoming  indignation, 
we  are  said  to  he  actuated  rather  by  revenge  than  justice. 

If  it  should  still  be  asked  why  we  show  8u£Gcient  acrimony 
to  excite  a  suspicion  of  being  in  any  manner  influenced  hy 
malice  or  a  desire  of  revenge, — to  this,  my  lords,  I  luwwer, 
because  we  would  be  thought  to  know  our  duty,  and  to  hare 
all  the  world  know  how  resolutely  we  are  resolved  to  perform 
it.  The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  baa 
moulded  up  revenge  into  the  &ame  and  constitution  of  man. 
He  that  has  made  us  what  we  are  has  made  us  at  once  re- 
sentful and  reasonable.  Instinct  tells  a  man  that  he  ought  to 
revenge  an  injury ;  reanon  teUs  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  From  that  moment  revenge  passes 
iroro  the  private  to  the  public  hand ;  but  in  being  trane&rred 
it  is  iiir  from  being  extinguished.  My  lords,  it  is  transferred 
as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  injured,  in  measure 
and  proportion,  by  persons  who,  feeling  as  he  feels,  are  in  a 
temper  to  reason  better  than  he  can  reason.  Bevenge  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  injured  proprietor,  lest 
it  should  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  and 
justice.  But,  my  lords,  it  ia  in  its  transfer  exposed  to  a 
dangerofanopposite  description.  The  delegate  of  vengeance 
may  not  feel  the  wrong  sufficiently ;  he  may  be  cold  and 
languid  in  the  performance  of  his  sacred  duty.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  good  men  are  taught  to  trem.ble  even  at 
the  first  emotions  ofanger  and  resentment  for  their  own  par- 
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ticular  wrongs ;  but  they  are  likewise  taught,  if  they  are  well 
taught,  to  give  the  looeest  possible  reio  to  tbeir  reaentment 
and  indignation,  whenerer  theJi*  parents,  tbeir  friends,  tbeir 
coimtry,  or  their  brethren  of  the  common  family  of  mankind 
are  injured.  Those  who  have  not  such  feelings  under  such 
circumetancea  are  base  and  degenerate.  These,  my  lords,  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Bacon  has  very  well  said,  that  "  revenge  is  a  kind  of 
wild  justice."  It  ia  8o,  and  without  this  wild  austere  stock 
there  would  be  no  justice  in  the  world.  But  when  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  morali^  and  wise  jurisprudence  a  foreign 
BcioQ,  but  of  the  very  same  species,  is  grafted  upon  it,  its 
harsh  quality  becomes  changed,  it  submits  to  culture,  and 
laying  aaide  its  savage  nature  it  bears  innta  and  flowers, 
Bweet  to  the  world,  and  not  ungrateftil  even  to  heaven  itself, 
to  which  it  elevates  its  exalted  head.  The  &uit  of  this  wild 
stock  is  revenge  regulated,  bnt  not  estinguished  ;lrevenge 
transferred  from  the  suffering  party  to  the  communion  and 
sympathy  of  mankiud.  'This  is  the  revenge  by  which  we 
are  actuated,  and  which  we  should  be  sorry  if  the  false,  idle, 
mrlish,  novel-lite  morality  of  the  world  should  extinguish  in 
Uie  breast  of  us  who  have  a  great  public  duty  to  perform. 

This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  condemned  by  domor- 
one  imbecility,  is  so  far  from  being  a  vice  that  it  is  the  great- 
est of  all  possible  virtues  ;  a  virtue  which  the  uncorrupted 
judgment  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
heroism.  To  give  up  all  the  repose  and  pleasures  of  life,  to 
pass  sleepless  nights  and  laborious  days,  and,  what  is  ten 
times  more  irksome  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  offer  oneself  to 
calumny  and  all  its  herd  of  hissing  tongues  and  poisoned 
fiugs,  in  order  to  fate  the  world  from  fraudulent  prevaricators, 
from  cruel  oppressors,  from  robbers  and  tyrants,  has,  I  say,  the 
test  of  heroic  virtue,  and  wbU  deserves  such  a  distinction. 
The  Commons,  despairing  to  attain  the  heights  of  this  virtue, 
never  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  For  seventeen  years 
they  have  almost  without  intermission  pursued  by  every 
sort  of  inquiry,  by  legislative  and  by  judicial  remedy,  the 
cure  of  this  Indian  malady,  worse  ten  taousand  times  than 
the  leprosy  which  our  forefathers  brought  from  tho  East. 
Could  they  have  done  this,  if  they  had  not  been  actuated  by 
some  strong,  some  vehement,  some  perennial  passion,  which, 
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boming  like  the  yeatal  fire,  chaste  and  eternal,  never  suffers 
generous  sympathy  to  grow  cold  in  maintainiag  the  rights  c^ 
the  injured,  or  in  denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  oppTesaor  f 

iij  lords,  the  managers  for  the  Commons  have  been  acta- 
oted  bjT  this  passion ;  my  lords,  they  feel  its  infiuence  at  this 
moment ;  ana  so  lar  from  softening  either  their  measures  or 
their  tone,  they  do  here  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  world,  make  this  solemn  declaration, 
and  nuncupate  this  deliberate  tow,— that  they  will  e?er  glow 
;  with  the  most  determined  and  uneitinguiahable  animosity 
against  tyranny,  oppression,  and  peculation  in  all,  but  more 
[urticularly  as  practised  by  this  man  in  India;  that  tb^ 
never  will  relent,  hut  wiU  pursue  and  prosecute  him  and  it, 
till  they  see  corrupt  pride  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  justice. 
We  caU  upon  your  lordships  to  join  us ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  feel  the  same  sympathy  that  we  feel,  or 
(what  I  cannot  persuade  my  eoul  to  tlunk,  or  my  mouth  to 
utter)  you  wiU  be  identified  with  the  criminal  whose  crimes 
you  excuse,  and  rolled  with  him  in  all  the  pollution  of  Tndiim 
guilt  irom  generation  to  generation.  Let  those  who  feel  with 
me  upon  this  occasion  join  with  me  in  this  tow  ;  if  they  will 
not,  1  have  it  all  to  myself. 

It  is  not  to  defend  ouiwlve^  that  I  hare  addressed  your 
lordships  at  such  length  on  this  subject.  No,  my  lords  j  I 
have  SBid  what  I  considered  necessary  to  inetruct  the  public 
upon  the  principles  which  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pcTBevere  in  this  business  with  a  generous  warmth  and  in 
the  indignant  language  which  nature  prompts,  when  great 
crimes  are  brought  before  men  who  feel  as  they  ought  to  feel 
upon  such  occasions. 

I  now  proceed,  my  lords,  to  the  next  recrimiuatoi^  charge, 
which  ia  delay.  I  confess  I  am  not  astonished  at  this  chai^. 
From  the  first  records  of  human  impatience  down  to  tiie 

E resent  time  it  has  been  complained  that  the  march  of  vio* 
)uce  and  oppression  is  rapid ;  but  that  the  progress  of  reme- 
dial and  vindictive  justice,  even  the  divine,  has  almost  always 
favoured theappearanceof being languidandsluggish.  Some- 
thing of  this  IS  owing  to  the  very  nature  and  constitution  cf 
human  affaire ;  because  as  justice  is  a  circun^pect,  cautjous, 
scrutinizing,  balancing  principle,  ftill  of  doubt  even  of  itself 
and  fearful  of  doing  wrong  even  to  the  greatest  nrong-doet^ 
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in  the  nature  of  things  ita  moTements  mnat  he  alow  in  com- 
parison with  the  headlong  rapidity  with  which  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  revenge  pounce  down  upon  the  devoted  prey  of 
those  violent  and  destructive  paasiona.  And  indeed,  my  lords, 
the  disproportion  hetween  crime  and  juatico,  when  aeen  in 
the  particular  acta  of  either,  would  be  ao  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  crimes  and  criminals  that  we  should  find  it  dif&oult 
to  defend  lawa  and  tribunals  (especially  in  great  and  arduous 
cases  like  this),  if  we  did  not  Ipok  not  to  the  immediate,  not 
the  retrospective,  but  to  the  promdent  operation  of  justice. 
Ita  chief  IJperation  is  in  its  iuture  example ;  and  this  tuma 
the  balance,  upon  the  total  effect,  in  fovour  of  vindictive  jus- 
tice, and  in  some  measure  recodciles  a  pious  and'humble  mind 
to  thia  great  myaterious  diapenaation  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  charge  of  delay  in  thia  particular  cause,  my  lords, 
I  have  only  to  aay  that  the  businesa  before  you  ia  of  immenae 
m^nitude.  The  prisoner  himself  aays  that  all  the  acts  of 
his  life  are  commil1«d  in  it.  With  a  due  senae  of  this  mag- 
nitude, we  know  that  the  investigation  could  not  be  short  to 
VLB,  HOT  short  to  your  lordships ;  but  when  we  are  caUed  upon, 
as  we  have  been  daily,  to  sympathize  vrith  the  prisoner  in 
that  delay,  my  lords,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  him.  Hejecting  as  we  have  done  all  false,  spuri- 
ons,  and  hypocritical  virtues,  we  should  hold  it  to  he  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  to  bestow  upon  the  oppressors  that  pity 
which  belongs  to  the  oppressed.  ;  The  unhappy  persona  who 
are  wronged,  robbed,  and  despoiled,  have  no  remedy  but  in 
the  eympathiea  of  mankind ;  and  when  these  sympathies  are 
suffered  to  be  debauched,  when  they  are  perversely  carried 
from  the  victim  to  the  oppressor,  then  we  commit  a  robbery 
atill  greater  than  that  wnich  was  committed  by  the  criminal 
accused.     ' 

My  lords,  we  do  think  this  process  long,  we  lament  it  in 
every  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  lamented ;  but  we  lament 
still  more  that  the  Begums  have  been  ao  long  vrithout  having 
a  just  punishment  in£cted  upon  their  spoiler.  We  lament 
that  Cheit  Sing  has  ao  long  been  a  wanderer,  while  the  man 
who  drove  him  irom  hia  dominions  is  still  unpunished.  We 
are  aorry  that  !Nobkisseii  has  been  cheated  oi  his  money  for 
fourteen  years,  without  obtaining  redress.    These  are  our 
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BTrnpathiea,  my  lordi,  and  thua  we  reply  to  this  port  of  the 

My  lords,  there  are  some  matters  of  &ct  in  this  chu'ge  of 
delay,  which  I  must  beg  your  lordships  will  look  into.  On 
the  19th  of  Februuy,  1789,  the  prisoner  presented  a  petition 
to  your  lordshipB,  in  which  he  states,  &fter  many  other  eom- 
pluntB,  that  a  great  number  of  bis  witnesses  were  obliged  to 
go  to  India,  by  which  be  has  lost  the  benefit  of  their  testi- 
mony ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  your  lordships'  body  were 
dead,  by  which  he  has  lost  the  benefit  of  their  judgnient. 

Afl  to  the  hand  of  God,  though  some  members  of  yonr 
House  may  have  departed  this  Uie  since  the  commencement 
of  thia  trial,  yet  the  body  always  remuns  entire.  The  evi- 
dence before  you  is  the  same ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  ret^ 
son  to  presume  that  your  final  judgment  will  be  affected  by 
these  afflicting  dispensations  of  Providence.  With  regardto 
hia  witnesses,  I  must  beg  to  remind  your  lordships  of  one  ex- 
traordinary &ct.  This  prisoner  has  sent  to  lodia,  and  obtained, 
not  testimonies,  but  testimonials  to  his  generalgQod  behaviour. 
He  has  never  once  applied,  by  commission  or  otherwise,  to 
falsify  any  one  fact  that  is  chained  upon  him.  No,  my 
lords,  not  one ;  therefore  that  part  of  his  petition  whicb  statu 
the  injury  he  has  received  from  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  is  totafiy  false  and  groundless ;  for  if  he  bad  any 
witnesses  to  examine,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  examine 
tbem.  If  be  had  asked  for  a  commission  to  receive  their 
depositionB,  a  commission  would  have  been  grant«d ;  if,  with- 
out a  commission,  he  had  brought  affidavits  to  facts,  or  regu- 
lar recorded  testimony,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  would 
never  have  rejected  such  evidence,  even  though  they  could 
not  have  cross-examined  it. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  many  of  bis  witnesses  were 
obliged  to  leave  England  before  he  could  make  use  of  their 
evii^nce.  My  lords,  no  delay  in  the  trial  haa  prevented  him 
from  producing  any  evidence,  for  we  were  willing  that  any 
td*  his  witnesses  should  be  examined  at  any  time  most  con- 
venient to  himaelf  If  many  persons  connected  with  his 
measures  are  gone  to  India,  during  the  course  of  his  trial, 
many  others  have  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Larkins  re- 
turned ;  was  the  prisoner  willing  to  examine  him  P  No ;  aod 
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it  was  nothing  but  downrij^ht  ehame,  and  the  preaunipttonR 
-which  he  knew  would  be  drawn  asainat  bim,  if  he  did  not 
call  this  witness,  which  finally  induced  him  to  make  uae  of 
hie  evidence.  We  examined  Mr.  Larkina,  my  lords ;  we  ex- 
amined all  the  prisoner'a  witneaaea ;  your  lordshipa  have  their 
testimony ;  and  down  to  this  very  hoUr  be  has  not  put  hia 
hand  upon  any  one  whom  he  thought  a  proper  and  essential 
witness  to  the  facts,  or  to  any  part  of  the  cause,  wh<ne  ex- 
amination has  been  denied  him ;  nor  has  he  eren  stated  that 
any  man,  if  brought  here,  would  prore  such  and  aueh  points. 
No  ;  not  one  word  to  this  effect  has  erer  been  stated  by  the 
prisoner. 

There  is,  my  lords,  another  case,  which  was  noticed  by  my 
honourable  feUow-manager  yesterday.  Mr.  Belli,  tbe  confi- 
dential secretary  of  the  prisoner,  was  agent  and  contractor  tor 
stores ;  and  this  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  contracts  were 
held  by  him  for  the  prisoner's  advantage,  Mr.  Belli  was  here 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial,  and  six  weeks  after  we 
bad  closed  our  evidence.  We  had  then  no  longer  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  order  of  witnesses,  and  he  might  have  called 
vhom  he  pleased.  With  the  full  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
Btances,  that  witnesa  did  be  suffer  to  depart  for  India,  if  he 
did  not  eren  encourage  his  departure.  This,  my  lords,  is  the 
kind  of  damage  whidi  he  haa  suffered  by  the  want  of  wit- 
nesses, through  the  protraction  of  this  trial. 

But  the  great  and  serious  evil  which  he  complains  of,  as 
being  occasioned  by  our  delay,  is  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  I  must  request  your  lordships  to  examine  it  with 
extraordinary  strictness  and  attention.  In  the  petition  before 
your  lordships  the  prisoner  asserts,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity,  timiugh  his  council  and  soUcitors,  "  of  collecting 
and  collating  &om  the  voluminous  records  of  tbe  Company 
Ihe  whole  history  of  his  pubhc  life,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
plete  defence  to  every  allegation  which  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons  had  preferred  against  him ;  and  that  he  haa 
expended  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  preparing  the 
materials  of  bis  defence." 

It  is  evident,  «iy  lords,  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
£30,000  is  not  properiy  connected  with  the  delay  of  which 
he  complains ;  for  he  s&tee  that  he  had  incurred  this  loss 
merely  m  collecting  and  collating  materials,  prerioua  to  his 
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defence  before  your  lordshipa.  If  this  were  true,  and  your 
lordahipg  were  to  admit  the  omovmt  aa  a  rule  and  estimate 
by  which  the  aggregate  of  liia  loaa  could  be  ascertained  ;  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  three  to  the  sum  and  time  given, 
would  bring  out  an  enormous  expenditure  in  the  long  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  trial ;  bo 
enormous,  that  if  tlua  monstrous  load  of  oppreasioa  has  been 
laid  upon  him  by  the  delay  of  the  Commons,  I  believe  no 
man  living  can  stand  up  in  our  justification.  But,  my  lords, 
.  I  am  to  tSl  your  lordships  some  facta,  into  which,  we  trust, 
you  will  inquire ;  for  this  business  is  not  in  our  hands,  nor 
can  we  lay  it  as  a  chai^  before  ^ou.  Tour  own  journals 
have  reconled  the  document  in  which  the  prisoner  complains 
bitterly  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
judicature  of  the  country;  a  complaint  which  your  lordships 
will  do  well  to  examine. 

When  we  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of  this  petition,  which 
was  not  till  some  time  after  it  was  presented,  1  happened  to 
have  conversation  with  a  noble  lord,  I  know  not  whether  he 
be  in  hia  place  in  the  House  or  not ;  but  I  think  I  am  not 
irregular  m  mentioning  his  name.  When  I  mention  Lord 
Suoolk  I  name  a  peer  whom  honour,  justice,  veracity,  and 
every  virtue  that  diatinguishes  the  man  and  the  peer  would 
claim  for  their  own.  My  Lord  Suffolk  told  me,  that,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  late  Lord  Dover,  who  brought  the 
prisoner's  petition  into  your  House,  he  could  not  refrain  irom 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  that  part  of  the  petition  which 
reuited  to  the  expense  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  at ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  complaint  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  prosecution,  which  at  that  time  had 
only  amounted  to  £14,000,  although  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
secutor is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  defendant,  and 
public  proceedinea  more  expensive  than  private  ones.  Lord 
Dover  said  that  tefore  he  presented  the  petition  he  had  felt 
exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  but  that  Mr.  Hastings  assured 
him,  that  £6000  had  been  paid  to  copying  clerks  in  the  In- 
dia House,  and  that  from  this  circumstance  he  might  judge 
of  the  other  expenses.  Lord  Dover  was'satisfied  with  this 
assurance ;  ana  presented  the  petition,  which  otherwise  he 
should  have  declined  to  do,  on  account  of  the  apparent  enor- 
mity of  the  allegation  it  contained.    At  the  time  when  Lord 
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Suffolk  informed  me  of  these  particulara  (with  a  good  deal 
of  surprise  and  astonishment),  1  had  not  leisure  to  go  down 
to  the  India  House  in  order  to  make  inqniries  concerning 
them ;  but  I  afterwards  asked  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  to 
'whom  we  had  given  a  handsome  reward,  what  sums  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Hastings,  for  his  services  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  answer  was, "  Not  one  shUling  !  "  Not  one  shil- 
ling had  Mr.  Hudson  received  from  Mr.  Hastings.  The  clerka 
of  the  Company  informed  us,  that  the  court  of  directors  had 
ordered  that  everj'  paper  which  Mr.  Hastings  want«d  should 
be  copied  for  him  gratuitously ;  and  that  if  any  additional 
clerks  were  wanting  for  the  effectual  eiecution  of  hia  wishes 
the  erpenae  would  he  defrayed  by  the  directors.  Hearing 
this  account,  I  next  inquired  what  expedition-money  might 
have  been  given  to  the  clerks,  for  we  know  something  of  this 
kind  is  usuaUy  done.  In  reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  Hudson 
told  me,  that  at  various  times  they  had  received  in  little  drib- 
lets to  the  amount  of  £95,  or  thereabouts.  In  this  way  the 
account  stood  when  I  made  this  inquiry,  which  was  at  least 
half  a  year  after  the  petition  had  been  presented  to  your  lord- 
ships. Thus  the  whole  story  of  the  £6000  was  absolutely 
false.  At  that  time  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it, 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  he  has  paid  since. 
Your  lordships  will  now  judge  whether  you  have  been  abused 
by  f^e  allegations  or  not;  allegations  which  could  scarcely 
admit  of  being  true,  and  which  upon  the  best  inquiry  I  found 
absolutely  false :  and  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  is  now  living,  for  the  truth  of  the  account  he  re- 
ceived from  the  worthy  and  respectable  peer  whose  loss  the 
nation  has  to  bewail. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood attending  this  petition  (we  must  call  things  by  their 
proper  names,  my  lords), — there  are,  I  say,  many  circum- 
stances of  fraud  and  falsehood.  We  know  it  to  have  been 
impossible  at  the  time  of  presenting  this  petition  that  this 
man  should  have  expended  £30,000  in  the  preparation  of 
materials  for  his  defence,  and  your  lordships'  justice  together 
with  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  concerned  in 
the  discovery  of  the  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ambiguous 
word  in  the  petition.  He  asserts,  that  he  is  engaged  for  the 
payment  of  that  sum.     We  asked  the  clerks  of  the  Injii^ 
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House  whetiiCT  he  had  given  them  aaj  bond,  note,  security, 
or  promise  of  payment ;  they  MBured  ua  that  iie  had  not : 
they  will  be  ready  to  make  the  some  assuraiice  to  your 
lOTdshipfl,  when  you  come  to  inqvdre  into  this  matter, 
which  before  you  give  judgment  we  desire  and  clatm  that 
you  will  do.  All  is  concealment  and  mystery  on  the  side 
of  the  piiaoner ;  all  is  open  and  direct  with  us.  We  are  de- 
sirous that  eveiything  which  is  conceded  may  be  brought  to 
light. 

In  contradiction  then  to  this  charge  of  oppression  and  of 
an  attempt  to  ruin  his  fortune,  your  lordships  will  see,  that 
at  the  time  when  he  made  this  charge  he  had  not  been  in 
fact,  nor  was  for  a  long  time  after,  one  shilling  out  of  pocket. 
But  some  other  person  had  become  security  to  his  attorney 
for  Mm. — What  then  are  we  to  think  of  these  men  of  busi- 
ness, of  these  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  when  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  nothing,  are  contented  to  become  responsible  for 
£30,000  ?  (Was  it  £30,000  out  of  the  Bullock  Contracts  ?) 
— responsible,  1  aay,  for  this  sum,  in  order  to  maintain  this 
suit  previous  to  its  actual  commencement ;  and  who  consC' 
quently  must  be  so  eng^ed  for  every  article  of  expense  that 
has  followed  from  that  time  to  this. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  sav  upon  tiiis 
part  of  the  recriminatory  charge  of  delay.  With  respect  to 
the  delay  in  general,  we  are  at  present  under  an  account  to 
our  conatitueuta  upon  that  subject.  To  them  we  shall  give 
it.  .  We  shall  not  give  any  fiirther  account-of  it  to  your  lord- 
ships ;  the  means  belong  to  us  as  well  as  to  you  of  removing 
these  charges.  Tour  lordships  may  inquire  upon  oath,  as  we 
have  done  in  our  committee,  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
these  allegations ;  I  hope  your  lordships  will  do  so,  and  will 
give  the  Commons  an  opportunity  of  attending  and  assisting 
at  this  most  momentous  and  important  inquiry. 

The  next  recriminatory  charge  made  upon  us  by  the  pri- 
soner is,  that  merely  to  throw  an  odium  upon  him  we  htne 
brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  (which 
could  not  be  proved  regularly  in  the  course  of  examination  at 

Sur  bar)  ;  and  particularly  in  the. opening  speech  which  I 
d  the  honour  of  making  on  the  subject. 
Your  lordsliipa   know  verv  well,  that  we  stated  in  onr 
charge  that  great  abuses  had  prevailed  in  India:  that  the 
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Company  had  entered  into  covenants  with  their  servanta  re' 
Bpectmg  thoae  abuses  :  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  made 
to  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  still  con- 
tinued in  their  practice.  Now,  my  lords,  having  stated  this, 
nothins  could  be  more  regular,  more  proper,  and  more  perti- 
nent, than  for  ue  to  justify  both  the  covenants  required  by 
the  Company  and  the  act  made  to  prevent  the  abuses  whica 
eiiafced  in  India.  "We  therefore  went  through  those  abuses ; 
we  stated  them,  and  were  ready  to  prove  every  material  word 
and  article  in  them.  Whether  they  were  personal^  relevant 
or  irrelevant  to  the  prisoner,  we  cared  nothmg.  We  were  to 
make  out  from  the  records  of  the  House  (which  records  I 
can  produce  whenever  I  am  called  upon  for  them)  all  the^ 
'  articles  of  abuse  and  grievance :  and  we  have  ateted  these 
abuses  as  the  grounds  of  the  Company's  provisional  cove- 
nMita  with  its  servants,  and  of  the  act  of  parliament.  We 
liave  stated  them  under  two  heads,  violence  and  corruption  ; 
for  these  crimes  will  be  found,  my  lords,  in  almost  eveiy  , 
transaction  with  the  native  powers  ;  and  the  prisoner  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  involved  in  every  part  of  them.  If  it  be 
still  objected  that  these  crimes  are  irrelevant  to  the  chaise, 
we  answer,  that  we  did  not  introduce  them  as  matter  of 
charge.  We  say  they  were  not  irrelevant  to  the  proof  of  the 
preamble  of  our  charge,  which  preamble  is  perfectly  relevant 
jn  aU  its  parts.  That  the  matters  stated  in  it  are  perfectly 
true,  we  vouch  the  House  of  Commons,  we  vouch  the  very 
persons  themselves  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction, 
when  Arabic  authors  are  quoted,  and  Oriental  tales  told 
about  Jlaahes  of  lightning  and  three  MeaU,  we  quote  the  very 
parties  themsdvea  giving  this  account  of  their  own  conduct 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tour  lordships  will  remember,  that  a  most  reverend  pre- 
late, who  cannot  be  named  without  every  mark  of  respect 
and  attention,  conv^ed  a  petition  to  your  lordships,  from  a 
gentleman  concerned  in  one  of  those  narratives.  Upon  your 
lordships'  table  that  petition  still  lies.  For  the  production 
of  this  narrative  we  are  not  answerable  to  this  House  ;  your 
lordships  could  not  make  us  answerable  to  him  ;  hut  we  are 
answerable  to  our  own  House,  we  are  answerable  to  our  own 
honour,  we  are  answerable  to  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  whatever  we  have  asserted  in  their  name.    Accordr 
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ingly.  General  Burgoyne,  theo  a  member  of  this  committee 
of  managerB,  and  myeelf,  went  down  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mone ;  we  there  restated  the  whole  aSair;  we  desired  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  it,  at  the  request  of  tbe  par- 
ties concerned.  But,  my  lorda,  they  have  never  asked  for  in- 
quiry from  that  day  to  this.  "Wbenerer  he  or  they  who  are 
criminated,  not  by  ub,  but  in  this  volume  of  Bcporta  that  is 
in  my  hand,  desire  it,  tbe  House  will  give  them  all  possible 
satisfaction  upon  the  subject. 

A  similar  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  prisoner,  that  matters  irrelevant  to  the  chai^  were 
broi^ht  up  hither.  Was  it  not  open  to  him,  and  has  he  had 
1;^  fhends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  call  upon  the  House 
during  the  whole  period  of  this  proceeding,  to  eiamine  into 
the  particulars  adduced  in  justification  of  the  preamble  of  the 
charge  against  him  ;  in  justification  of  the  covenants  of  the 
Company  ;  in  justification  of  the  act  of  parliament  ?  It  was 
in  his  power  to  do  it,  it  is  in  his  power  still ;  and  if  it  be 
brought  before  that  tribunal  to  which  I  and  my  fellow-num- 
agera  are  alone  accountable,  we  will  lay  before  that  tribunal 
such  matters  ae  will  sufBeiently  justify  our  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  particnlara  (because  they  cannot 
be  entered  into  by  your  lordships),  any  further  than  to  say, 
that  if  we  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  all^ations 
which  we  have  made,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  charge,  but  as 
bound  in  duty  to  this  court  and  in  justice  to  oureelves,  we 
should  have  been  ready  to  enter  into  proof.  We  offered  t« 
do  so,  and  we  now  repeat  the  ofier. 

There  was  another  complaint  in  the  prisoner's  petition, 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  words  of  the  preamble,  but  to  an 
allegation  in  the  charge  concerning  abuses  in  the  revenue, 
and  the  ill  consequences  which  arose  fi^m  them.  I  allude  to 
those  shocking  transactions,  which  nobody  can  mention  with- 
out horror,  in  Bampore  and  Dinagepore,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  we  attempted  to  bring  home 
to  him.  Wbat  did  he  do  in  this  case  ?  Did  he  endeavour  to 
meet  these  charges  fairly,  as  he  might  have  done  ?  No,  my 
lords ;  what  he  said  merely  amounted  to  this  ;— examination 
into  these  charges  would  vindicate  my  reputt^on  before  the 
world ;  but  "  I,  who  am  the  guardian  of  my  own  honour  and 
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my  own  interest,"  choose  to  ayail  myself  of  tho  rules  and  or- 
ders of  this  Houae,  and  1  will  not  suffer  you  to  enter  npon 
that  examinatioQ. 

My  lords,  we  admit  you  are  the  interpreters  of  your  own 
rules  and  orders.  We  likewise  admit  tnat  our  own  honour 
•  may  be  affected  by  the  character  of  the  evidence  which  we 
produce  to  you.  But,  my  lords,  they  who  withhold  their 
defence,  who  suffer  tbemBelTeB,  as  they  Bay,  to  be  cruelly  cri- 
minated by  unjust  accusation,  and  yet  will  not  permit  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  to  be  produced,  are  them- 
eelves  the  causes  of  the  iireleyancy  of  all  these  matters.  It 
cannot  justly  bo  charged  on  ua ;  for  we  have  never  offered 
any  matter  here  which  we  did  not  declare  our  readiness  upon 
the  spot  to  prove.  Tour  lordships  did  not  think  fit  to  re- 
ceive that  proof  "We  do  not  now  censure  your  lordships  for 
'  determination ;  that  is  not  the  buBiness  of  this  day. 
refer  to  your  determination  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  falsehood  of  the  imputation  which  the  prisoner  has  cast 
upon  us,  of  having  ojjpressed  him  by  delay  and  irrelevant 
matter.  "We  refer  to  it  in  order  to  show  that  the  oppression 
rests  with  himself;  that  it  is  all  bis  own. 

Well,  but  Mr.  Hastings  complained  also  to  the  Houae  of 
Commons.  Haa  he  pursued  the  complaint?  No,  he  has 
not ;  and  yet  tbia  prisoner  and  these  gentlemen,  bis  learned 
counsel,  have  dared  to  reiterate  their  complaints  of  us  at 
your  lordships'  bar;  while  we  have  always  been,  and  still 
are,  ready  to  prove  both  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  facts 
and  that  they  are  referrible  to  the  prisoner  at  your  bar.  To 
this,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  prisoner  has  objected.  This 
■we  are  not  permitted  to  do  by  your  lordships ;  and  therefore, 
without  presuming  to  'blame  your  determination,  I  repeat' 
that  we  throw  the  blame  directly  upon  himaelf,  when  He 
complains  that  bis  private  character  Buffers  without  tho  means 
of  defence,  since  he  objects  to  the  use  of  means  of  defence 
which  are  at  his  dispoBal. 

Having  gone  through  this  part  of  the  prisoner's  recrimina- 
tory charge,  I  shall  close  my  observations  on  bis  demeanour, 
and  defer  my  remarks  on  his  complaint  of  our  ingratitude 
iintil  we  come  to  consider  his  set-off  of  services. 

The  nest  subject  for  your  lordships'  consideration  is  the 
principle  of  the  prisoner's  defence.     And  here  we  must  ob- 
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serve,  that  either  bj  confession  or  canviction  we  are  pos- 
BCBsed  of  tbe  facte,  and  perfectly  agreed-upon  the  matter  at 
issue  between  us.  In  taking  a  view  of  the  laws  by  which 
you  are  to  judge,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  Btate  to  jou  upon  what 
principles  of  law  the  House  of  Commons  has  criminated  him, 
and  upon  what  principles  of  law  or  pretended  law  he  justi- 
fies himself;  for  these  are  the  matters  at  issue  between  ua  : 
the  matters  of  fact,  as  I  have  just  said,  being  determined 
either  by  confession  on  his  port  or  by  proof  on  ours. 

My  lords,  we  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  invested 
with  discretionary  power,  but  we  assert  that  he  was  bound 
to  use  that  power  according  to  the  estabhahed  rules  of  po- 
litical morality,  humanity,  and  equity.  In  all  questions 
relating  to  foreign  powers,  he  was  boimd  to  act  under  tbe 
law  of  nature  and  under  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  re- 
cognised by  the  wiseBt  authorities  in  public  jurisprudence. 
In  his  relation  to  this  country  he  was  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  0-reat  Britain,  either  in 
their  letter  or  in  their  spirit;  and  we  affirm  that  in  his 
relation  to  the  people  of  India  he  was  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  largest  and  most  liberal  construction  of  their 
laws,  rights,  usages,  institutions,  and  good  customs;  and 
we  furthermore  assert  that  he  was  under  an  express  obliga* 
tion  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  coiut  of  directors.  It 
is  upon  these  rules  and  principles  the  Commons  contend  that 
Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  have  regulated  his  government ;  and 
not  only  Mr.  Hastings,  but  all  other  governors.  It  ia  upon 
these  rules  that  he  is  responsible,  and  upon  these  rules,  and 
these  rules  only,  your  lordships  are  to  judge. 

My  lords,  long  before  the  committee  had  resolved  upon 
this  impeachment,  we  had  come,  as  I  have  told  your  lord- 
ships, to  forty-five  resolutions,  every  one  criminatoiy  of  this 
man,  every  one  of  them  bottomed  upon  the  principles  which 
I  have  stated.  We  never  vrill,  nor  can  we  abandon  them; 
and  we  therefore  do  not  supplicate  your  lordships  upon  this 
head,  but  claim  and  deidand  of  right  that  you  will  judge 
him  upon  those  priuciples  and  upon  no  other.  If  once  they 
are  evaded,  you  can  have  no  rule  for  your  judgment  but 
your  caprices  and  partialities. 

Having  thus  stated  the  principles  upon  which  the  Com- 
mons hold  him  and  all  governors  responsible,  and  upon  which 
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erounda  of  your  judgment  (and  your  lordahipa  will  not 
suffer  any  other  ground  to  be  mentioned  to  you),  we  wiH 
now  tell  you  wliat  are  the  grounds  of  his  defence. 

He  first  asserts  that  he  was  poaseased  of  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power,  restrained  by  no  laws  but  his  own  will.  Ife 
next  saya,  that  "the  rights  of  the  people  be  governed  in 
India  are  nothing,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  government  are 
everything."  The  people,  he  asserts,  have  no  liberty,  no 
laws,  no  inheritance,  no  fixed  property,  no  descendable  estate, 
no  subordinations  in  society,  no  sense  of  honour  or  of 
shame ;  and  that  they  are  only  affected  by  punishment  so 
far  as  punishment  is  a  corporal  infliction ;  being  totally  insens- 
ible of  any  difference  between  the  punishment  of  man  and 
beast.  ITieae  are  the  principles  of  his  Indian  government, 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  avowed  in  their  full  extent.  "Wben- 
ever  precedents  are  required,  he  cites  and  follows  the  exam- 
ple of^  avowed  tyrants,  of  Ali  Verdi  Khtin,  Cossim  Ali  KhSii, 
and  Sujah  Dowlah.  With  an  avowal  of  these  principles  he 
was  pleased  first  to  entertain  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ac- 
tive aaserters  and  conservators  of  the  rights,  libertiea,  and  laws 
of  his  country  ;  and  then  to  insist  upon  them  more  largely 
and  in  a  fuller  detail  before  this  awful  tribunal,  the  patnve 

i'udicifll  conservator  of  the  same  great  interests.  He  has 
irought  out  these  blasphemous  doctrines  in  this  great  temple 
of  justice,  consecrated  to  taw  and  equity  for  a  long  seriea  ol 
ages.  Ho  has  brought  them  forth  in  Westminster  Hall,  in 
presence  of  all  the  judges  of  the  land,  who  are  to  execute  the 
law,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  are  bound  as  its  guard- 
ians not  to  suffer  the  words  "  arbitrary  power "  to  be  men- 
tioned before  them.  For  I  am  not  again  to  tell  your  lordships 
that  arbitrary  power  is  treason  in  the  law  ;  that  to  mention  it 
with  law  is  to  commit  a  contradiction  in  terms.  They  cannot 
exist  in  concert ;  they  cannot  hold  together  for  a  moment. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  the  prisoner  says, "  Tlie  sovereignty 
which  they  [thesoubahdaM,  or  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  empirel 
assumed,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  very  unespectedly,  to  exert ;  and 
whether  or  not  such  power,  or  powers  of  that  nature,  were 
delegated  to  me  by  any  provisions  of  any  act  of  parliament, 
I  confess  myself  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to  pronounce.  I  only 
know,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Benares, 
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&C;  ia  not  acknowledged  or  admitted  by  any  act  of  pailia- 
ment ;  and  yet,  hv  the  particular  interference  of  the  majority 
of  the  council,  the  Company  is  clearly  and  indisputably 
seized  of  that  sovereignty.  If,  therefore,  the  toveretgnty  «f 
Benares,  as  ceded  to  us  by  the  vizier,  have  any  right*  what- 
ever  amiexed  to  it  (and  be  not  a  mere  empty  word  without 
meaning),  Ihoae  rights  must  he  such  as  are  held,  counte- 
nanced, and  established  by  the  law,  custom,  and  usage  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  not  by  the  proviaioua  of  any  Brittah  act 
of  parliament  hitherto  enacted.  Tkoge  rights,  and  none 
other,  I  have  been  the  involuntary  instrument  of  enforcing. 
And  if  any  future  act  of  parliament  shall  positiTely,  or 
by  implication,  tend  to  annihilate  those  very  rights,  or  their 
eiertion,  as  I  have  eierted  them,  I  much  fear  that  the 
boasted  sovereignty  of  Benares,  which  was  held  up  as  an 
acquisition  almost  obtruded  on  the  Company  against  my  con- 
sent and  opinion  (for  I  acknowledge,  that  even  then  1  fore- 
saw many  difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  it«  future  exer- 
cise) ;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this  sovereignty  will  be  found  a 
burden  iQstead  of  benefit,  a  heavy  clog  rather  than  a  pre- 
cious gem  to  its  present  possessors ;  I  mean,  unless  the  whole 
of  our  territory  m  that  quarter  shall  be  rounded  and  made  an 
uniform  compact  body  by  one  grand  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  such  an  arrangement  as  shall  do  away  all  the  mis- 
chiefs, doubts,  and  inconveniences  (both  to  the  governois 
and  the  governed)  arising  from  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights, 
and  claims  in  all  cases  of  landed  proper^  and  feudal  jtuis- 
diction  in  India,  &om  the  informality,  invalidity,  and  msta- 
bUity  of  all  engagements  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  state 
of  society ;  and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion of  different  laws,  religions,  and  prejudices,  moral,  civil, 
and  political,  all  jumbled  together  m  one  unnatural  and 
discordant  mass.  Every  part  of  Hindostan  has  been  con- 
stantly exposed  to  these  and  similar  disadvantages  erer  since 
the  Mahomedan  conquests.  The  Hindoos,  who  never  in- 
corporated with  their  conquerors,  were  kept  in  order  only 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  The  constant  necessity  of 
similar  exertions  would  increase  at  once  their  energy  and 
extent,  so  that  rebeUion  itself  is  the  parent  and  promoter  of 
detpotigm.  Sovereignty  in  India  implies  nothing  else.  For 
1  toow  not  how  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  powers  but 
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from  ita  visible  effects,  and  those  are  everywhere  the  same 
&om  Cabool  to  Aasam.  The  whole  histoiy  of  Asia  is  no- 
thing more  than  precedents  to  prove  the  invariable  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  To  aD  this  1  strongly  alluded  in  the  mi- 
nutes I  delivered  in  council,  when  the  treaty  with  the  new 
vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775  ;  and  I  wished  to  make  Cheit 
Sing  independent,  because  in  India  dependence  included  a 
thousand  evils,  many  of  whicli  I  enumerated  at  that  time, 
and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  this  char^.  I  knew  the  powers  with  which  an  Indian 
sovereignty  is  armed,  and  the  dangers  to  which  tributariea 
are  exposed.  I  knew,  that,  from  the  history  of  Asia,  and 
&om  toe  Terr  nature  of  mankind,  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
empire  are  always  vigilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel,  and  the 
sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  intentions.  A  zemin- 
dar is  an  Indian  subject,  and  as  such  eiposed  to  the  common 
lot  of  his  fellows.  The  mean  and  depraved  state  of  a  mere 
zemindar  is  therefore  this  very  dependence  above-mentioned 
on  a  despotic  government,  this  very  proneness  to  shake  off 
his  allegiance,  and  this  very  exposure  to  continual  danger 
from  hiB  sovereign's  jealousy,  wnich  are  consequent  on  the 
'political  statfi  of  Hindostanic  governments.  Bulwant  Sing, 
if  he  had  been,  and  Cheit  Sing,  a^  long  as  he  was,  a  zemin- 
dar, stood  exactly  in  this  mean  and  depraved  state  by  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  I  did  not  make  it  for  him,  but 
would  have  secured  him  from  it.  Those  who  made  him  a 
zemindar,  entailed  upon  him  the  conseouences  of  so  mean 
and  depraved  a  tenure.  Ally  Verdy  Khan  and  Cossim  Ally 
fined  all  tbeir  zemindars  on  the  necessities  of  war,  and  on 
every  pretence  either  of  court  necessity  or  court  extrava* 
gance." 

I  beseech  your  lordships  seriously  to  look  upon  the  whole 
nature  of  the  priociples  upon  which  the  prisoner  defends 
himself.  He  appeals  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  and  the  constitution  of  that  empire  is,  he  says,  arbi- 
trary power.  .He  says  that  ha  does  not  know  whetner  any 
act  of  parliament  bound  him  not  to  exercise  this  arbitrary 
power ;  and  that  if  any  such  act  should  in  future  be  made, 
it  would  be  miscbievoua  and  ruinous  to  our  empire  in  India. 
Thus  he  has  at  once  repealed  all  preceding  acts ;  he  has  aa- 
nolled  by  prospect  every  future  act  you  can  make;  and  it  is 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  without 
ruining  the  empire,  to  biader  hia  ezercisii^  thie  despotic  au- 
thority. All  Asia  is  by  bim  diafranchised  at  a  stroke.  Its 
inhabitants  have  no  rights,  no  laws,  no  liberties  ;  their  state 
is  mean  and  depraved ;  they  may  be  fined  for  any  purpose 
of  court  eitravaganee  or  prodigality ;  or  as  Cbeit  Sing  was 
fined  by  him,  not  only  upon  every  war,  but  upon  every  pre- 
tence of  war. 

This  is  the  account  he  gives  of  his  power  and  of  the  people 
subject  to  the  British  government  in  India.  We  deny  that 
the  act  of  parliament  gave  him  any  such  power ;  we  deny  that 
the  India  Company  gave  bim  any  such  power,  or  that  they 
had  ever  any  such  power  to  give.  We  even  deny  that  there 
eiists  in  all  the  human  race  a  power  to  make  the  government 
of  any  state  dependent  upon  individual  will :  we  disclaim, 
we  reject  dl  such  doctrines  witb  disdain  and  indignation ; 
and  we  have  brought  them  up  to  your  lordships  to  be  tried 
at  your  bar. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  go 
vemed,  as  tbey  have  been,  by  pereoos  who  maintain  these 

Srinciples  as  maxima  of  government,  and  not  as  occasional 
eviationa  caused  by  the  irregular  wiil  of  man ;  principles  by 
which  the  whole  system  of  society  is  to  be  controCed ;  not 
by  law,  reason,  or  justice,  but  by  the  will  of  one  man  p 

Tour  lordships  will  remark,  that  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
laws,  rights,  and  usages,  but  the  very  being  of  the  people,  are 
exposed  to  ruin  ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  says  that  the  people  may 
be  fined,  that  they  may  be  exiled,  that  they  may  be  impri- 
soned, and  that  even  their  lives  are  dependent  upon  the  meiv 
will  of  their  foreign  master :  and  that  he,  the  Company's 
G-overnor,  exercised  that  wiU  under  the  authority  of  this 
country,  Bemark,  my  lords,  his  application  of  this  doctrine. 
I  would,  he  says,  have  kept  Cheit  Sing  from  the  consequences 
of  this  dependence,  by  making  him  independent,  and  not  in 
any  manner  subjecting  bini  to  our  government.  The  mo- 
ment he  came  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the  British 
government,  all  these  evils  attacued  upon  him.  It  is,  he 
adds,  disagreeable  to  me  to  exert  such  powers,  but  I  know 
they  must  be  exerted,  and  I  declare  there  ia  no  security  &om 
this  arbitrary  power,  but  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
British  government. 
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My  lords,  the  House  of  Commons  has  already  welt  con- 
flidered  wh»t  may  be  our  future  moral  and  political  condition 
when  the  peraona  who  come  irom  that  school  of  pride,  inso- 
lence,  corruption,  and  tyranny,  are  more  intimately  miied  up 
with  ua  of  purer  morals.  Mothing  but  contamination  can  be  i 
the  result,  nothing  but  corruption  can  exist  in  this  country, 
nnless  we  expunge  this  doctrine  out  of  the  very  hearts  and 
Bouls  of  the  people.  It  is  not  t«  the  gang  of  plunderer*  and  ' 
robbers,  of  which  I  aay  this  man  is  at  the  head,  that  we  are 
only,  or  indeed  principally,  to  look.  Every  man  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  contaminated  and  must  be  corrupted,  if  yon 
let  loose  among  ub  whole  legions  of  men,  generation  ^ter 
generation,  tainted  with  these  abominable  vices,  and  avowing 
these  detestable  principles.  It  is  therefore  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  honour  of  the  GommonB  of  Great  Britain  that 
we  have  brought  this  man  to  your  lordships'  bar. 

When  these  matters  were  first  erplained  to  your  lordships, 
and  strongly  enforced  by  abilities  greater  than  I  can  exert, 
there  was  something  like  compunction  shown  by  the  prisoners 
but  he  took  the  most  strange  mode  to  cover  his  guUt.  TJpoii 
the  erosa-eiamination  of  Major  Scott  he  discovered  aO  the 
engines  of  this  Indian  corruption.  Mr.  Hastings  got  that 
witness  to  swear,  that  this  defence  of  his,  from  which  the 
passages  I  have  read  to  your  lordships  are  extracted,  was  not 
nis,  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  whole  council,  composed 
of  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr  Shore,  Mr.  Halhed,  Mr.  Baber,  the 
whole  body  of  his  Indian  cabinet  council ; — that  this  was 
their  work  and  not  his ;  and  that  he  disclaimed  it,  and  there- 
fore that  it  would  be  wrong  to  press  it  upon  him.  Good 
God  !  my  lords,  what  shall  we  say  in  this  stage  of  the  busi-  . 
ness  P  The  prisoner  put  in  an  elaborate  d^ence,  be  now 
disclaims  that  defence.  He  told  us  that  it  was  of  his  own 
writing,  that  he  had  been  able  to  compose  it  in  five  days, 
and  he  now  gets  five  persons  to  contradict  his  own  assertions, 
and  to  disprove  on  oath  his  most  solemn  declarations. 

My  lords,  this  business  appears  still  more  alarming,  when 
we  nai  not  only  Mr.  Hastings,  but  his  whole  council,  en- 
gaged in  it.  I  pray  your  lordships  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
H^hed,  a  person  concerned  with  Mj.  Hastings  in  compiling 
a  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  is  now  found  to  be  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  this  very  dd'ence  ia  attributed,  which  containa  such 
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detestable  and  abominable  doctrines.  But  are  we  to  consider 
the  contents  of  this  paper  its  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  or 
not  P  Will  any  one  say,  that  when  an  answer  is  sworn  to 
in  Chancery,  when  an  answer  is  given  here  to  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  Commone,  or  when  a  plea  is  made  to  an  Lndist^ 
ment,  that  it  is  drawn  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  there- 
fore is  not  hisf  Sid  we  not  all  hear  him  read  this  defence 
in'part  at  our  bar,  did  we  not  see  him  band  it  to  bis  secretary 
to  nave  it  read  by  his  son,  did  he  not;then  hear  it  read  fron 
I  end  to  end  ;  did  not  he  himself  desire  it  to  be  printed  (for  it 
was  no  act  of  oure),  and  did  he  not  superintend  and  revis* 
the  press,  and  has  any  breath  but  his  own  breathed  upon  it  P 
No,  my  lords,  the  whole  composition  is  his  by  writing  or 
adoption,  and  never  till  he  found  it  pressed  him  in  this 
House,  never  till  your  lordships  began  to  entertain  the 
same  abhorrence  of  it  that  we  did,  did  he  disclaim  it. 

But  mark  another  stage  of  the  propagation  of  these  horri- 
ble principles.  After  having  grounded  upon  them  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  against  our  charge,  and  after  he  had  got 
a  person  to  forswear  them  for  him,  and  to  prove  him  to  have 
told  falsehoods  of  the  grosHCst  kind  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  ^ain  adheres  to  this  defence.  The  dog  returned 
to  his  vomit.  After  having  vomited  out  his  vile,  bilious  stuff 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  afterwards  denied  it  to  be  his,  he 
gets  his  counsel  in  this  place  to  resort  to  the  loathsome  mess 
again.  They  have  thought  proper,  my  lords,  to  enter  into 
an  extended  series  of  quotations  from  books  of  travellers,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  despotism  was  the  only  principle 
of  government  acknowledged  in  India  ;  that  the  people  have 
no  laws,  no  rights,  no  property  moveable  or  immoveable,  no 
distinction  of  ranks,  nor  any  sense  of  disgrace.  After  citing 
a  long  line  of  travellers  to  this  effect,  they  quote  Montesquieu 
as  asserting  the  same  facts,  declaring  that  the  people  of  India 
had  no  sense  of  honour,  and  were  only  sensible  of  the  whip 
as  far  as  it  produced  corporal  pain.  They  then  proceed  to 
state,  that  it  was  a  government  of  misrule,  productive  of  no 
happiness  to  the  people,  and  that  it  so  contmued  until  sub- 
verted by  the  free  government  of  Britain,  namely,  the  go- 
vernment that  Mr.  Hastings  describes  as  having  himself 
exercised  there. 
My  lords,  if  the  prisoner  can  succeed  in  persuading  us  that 
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these  people  hare  no  laws,  bo  rights,  not  even  the  common 
eeatimente  and  feeliuee  of  men,  he  hopes  your  interest  in 
them  will  be  considerably  lessened.  He  would  persuade  you 
that  their  siifferings  are  much  assumed  by  their  being  no- 
thing new  ;  and  that  haying  no  right  to  property,  to  liberty, 
to  honour,  or  to  life,  they  must  be  more  pleased  with  the 
little  that  is  left  to  them,  than  grieved  for  the  much  that  has 
been  ravished  from  them,  by  hia  cruelty  and  his  avarice. 
This  inference  makes  it  very  necessary  for  me,  before  I  pro- 
ceed further,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
prisoner's  conduct,  which  your  lordships  must  have  already 
lelt  with  astonishment,  perhaps  with  indignation.  This  man, 
who  passed  twenty-five  years  in  India,  who  was  fourteen 
years  at  the  head  of  his  government,  master  of  all  the  offices, 
master  of  all  the  registers  and  records,  master  of  all  the 
lawyers  and  priests  of  all  this  empire,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  inst«ad  of  producing  to  you  the  fruits  of  so  many 
years'  local  and  official  knowledge  upon  that  subject,  has 
called  out  a  long  line  of  the  rabble  of  travellers,  to  inform 
vou  concerning  the  objects  of  h^  own  government.  That 
his  learned  counsel  should  be  ignorant  of  those  things  is  a 
matter  of  course.  That,  if  left  to  himself,  the  person  who 
has  produced  all  this  stuff  should,  in  pursuit  ot  his  darling 
arbitrary  power,  wander  without  a  guide,  or  with  false 
guides,  is  quite  natural.  But  your  lordships  must  have  heard 
vrith  astonishment,  that,  upon  points  of  law  relative  to  the 
tenure  of  lands,  instead  of  producing  any  law  document  or 
authority  on  the  usages  and  local  customs  of  the  country,  he 
has  referred  to  ofScers  in  the  army,  colonels  of  artillerv  and 
engineers,  to  young  gentlemen  just  come  from  school,  not 
abovethreeor  four  years  ill  the  country.  Good  God!  would 
not  one  rather  have  expected  to  hear  him  put  all  these  travel- 
lers to  shame  by  the  authority  of  a  man  who  had  resided  so 
long  in  the  supreme  situation  of  government ;  to  set  aside  all 
these  wild,  loose,  casual,  and  silly  observations  of  travellers 
and  theorists  ?  On  the  contrary,  as  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
everything,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  India,  as  if  he  had  dropt 
-  from  the  clouds,  he  cites  the  observations  of  every  stranger 
who  had  been  hurried  in  a  palanijuin  through  the  country, 
capable  or  incapable  of  observation,  to  prove  to  yon  the  na- 
tnre  of  the  government  and  of  the  power  he  had  to  exercise. 
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My  lords,  the  Commons  of  Oreat  Eritam  are  not  disposed 
to  reeort  to  the  ridiculous  relations  of  traTeUera,  or  to  the 
wild  Bystema  which  ingenious  men  have  thought  proper  to 
build  on  their  author!^  ;  we  will  take  another  mode.  We 
will  undertake  to  prove  the  direct  contrary  of  hia  assertions 
in  erery  point  and  particular.  We  undertake  to  do  thia,  be- 
cause your  lordships  know,  and  because  the  world  knows, 
that  ii  you  go  into  a  country  where  you  suppose  man  t«  be 
in  a  servile  etate ;  where,  the  despot  eieepted,  there  ia  no 
one  person  who  can  lift  up  hia  head  above  another ;  where 
all  are  a  set  of  vile,  miserable  alavea,  prostrate  and  confound- 
ed in  a  common  servitude,  having  no  descendable  lands,  no 
inheritance,  nothing  that  makes  man  feci  proud  of  himself, 
or  that  gives  him  honour  and  distinction  with  others  : — thia 
abject  degradation  wHl  take  Irom  you  that  kind  of  sympathy 
which  naturally  attaches  you  to  men  feeling  like  youraelves, 
to  men  who  have  hereditary  dignities  to  support  and  lands  of 
inheritance  to  maintain,  as  you  peers  have ;  you  will,  I  say, 
no  longer  have  that  feeling  which  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
sufferings  of  a  people,  whom  you  suppose  to  be  habituated  to 
theii  aufferings  and  familiar  with  degradation. 

This  makes  it  absolutely  necessarr  for  me  to  re&te  every 
one  of  these  misrepresentations ;  and  whilst  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  the  rights  of  these  people  in  order  to  show  in 
what  manner  and  degree  they  have  been  violated,  I  truat 
that  your  lordships  will  not  thmk  that  the  time  is  loat ;  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  that  my  labour  will  be  misspent  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  these  matters  fully  before  you. 

In  determining  to  treat  this  subject  at  length,  X  am  also 
influenced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  evils  that  have  attended 
the  propagation  of  these  wild,  groundless,  and  pernicious 
opinions.  A  young  man  goes  to  India  before  he  knows  much 
of  hia  own  country ;  but  he  cherishes  in  his  breast,  as  I  hope 
every  man  will,  a  juat  and  laudable  partiality  for  the  laws, 
Uberties,  rights,  and  institutions  of  his  own  nation;  we  all 
do  this,  and  God  forbid  we  should  not  prefer  our  own  to 
every  other  country  in  the  world ;  but  if  we  go  to  India 
with  an  idea  of  the  mean,  degraded  state  of  the  people  that 
we  are  to  govern,  and  especially  if  we  go  with  these  impres- 
.  sions  at  an  immature  age,  we  know  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  we  shall  not  treat  persona 
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well  wbom  we  have  learnt  to  deepiae.  We  know  that  people 
whom  we  euppoae  to  have  neither  laws  nor  rights  will  not  be 
treated  by  ub  as  a  people  who  have  laws  and  righta.  This 
error,  therefore,  for  our  Bake,  for  your  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Indian  public,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  those  who  shall 
hereafter  go  in  any  Btation  to  India,'!  think  it  necessary  to 
disprore  in  every  point. 

I  mean  to  prove  the  direct  contrary  of  everything  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  or  by 
himself.  I  mean  to  prove  that  the  people  of  India  have 
lawB,  rights,  and  immuuities,  that  they  have  property  move- 
able and  immoveable,  descendable  as  well  as  occasional :  that 
they  have  property  held  for  life,  and  that  they  have  it  as  well 
secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  country  as  any  pro- 
perty is  BCcured  in  this  country :  that  they  feel  for  honour,  not 
only  aa  much  as  your  lordshipB  can  feel,  but  with  a  more 
exquisite  and  poignant  sense  than  any  people  upon  earth ; 
and  that  when  punishmentB  are  inflicted,  it  is  not  the  lash 
they  feel,  but  the  disgrace :  in  short,  I  mean  to  prove  that 
every  word  which  Montesquieu  has  taken  from  idle  and  in- 
considerate travellers  is  absolutely  false. 

The  people  of  India  are  divided  into,  three  kinds;  the 
original  natives  of  the  country,  commonly  called  Gentoos, 
the  descendants  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  who  are  Ma- 
homedaua,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls,  who  ori|;inally 
had  a  religion  of  their  own,  but  are  now  blended  with  the 
other  inhabitants. 

The  primeval  law  of  that  coujifcir  ia  the  Qentoo  law;  and 
I  refer  your  lordshipB  to  Mr.  H^bed's  translation  of  that 
singular  code ;  a  work  which  I  have  read  with  all  the  care 
that  such  an  estraordinary  view  of  human  afiaire  and  htunan 
constitutions  deeerves.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Halhedls 
compilation  is  in  evidence  before  your  lordahipB,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  good  authority  on  the  Gentoo  law,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, who  instructed  his  counsel  to  asBcrt  that  the  people 
have  "  no  rights,  no  law,"  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
this  work,  because  be  claimed  for  a  while  the  glory  of  the 
compilation,  although  Nobkisain,  as  your  lordships  rememb^, 
waB  obliged  to  pay  the  expense.  TbiB  book,  a  compilation  of 
probably  the  moBt  ancient  laws  in  the  world,  if  we  except  the 
Mosaic,  has  in  it  the  duty  of  the  magiatrate,  and  the  duty  of 
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all  ranks  of  subjects  most  clearly  and  distinctlj  ascertained ; 
and  I  will  give  up  the  whole  cause,  if  there  is,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  this  code,  any  sort  of  arhitrary  power  claimed 
or  asserted  on  the  part^f  the  magistrate,  or  any  dedaratitm 
that  the  people  hare  no  rights  of  property,  ^o ;  it  asserts 
the  direct  contrary, 

Firat,  the  people  are  divided  into  classes  and  raake  with 
more  accuracy  of  distinction  than  is  used  in  this  country,  or 
in  any  other  country  under  heaven.  Every  class  is  divided 
into  mmilies,  some  of  whom  are  more  distinguished  and  more 
honourable  than  others ;  and  they  all  have  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  helonging  to  them.  Even  in  cases  of  con- 
quest, no  confiscation  is  to  take  place.  A  Brahmin's  estate 
comes  by  descent  to  him :  it  is  for  ever  descendable  to  his 
heirs,  if  he  has  heirs ;  and  if  he  has  none,  it  belongs  to  his 
disciples,  and  those  connected  with  him  in  the  Bra^minical 
caste.  There  are  other  immunities  declared  to  belong  to  this 
caste,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  has  been  asserted  by  the 
prisoner.  In  no  case  shall  a  Brahmin  saffer  death  ;  in  no  caso 
shall  the  property  of  a  Brahmin,  male  or  female,  be  confiscated 
for  crime,  or  escheat  for  want  of  heirs.  The  law  then  goes  on 
to  other  castes,  and  gives  to  each  its  property,  and  distin- 
guishes them  with  great  accuracy  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  that  there  is  no  inheritable  property 
among  them.  Now,  yon  have  only  to  look  at  page  27,  chap- 
ter the  second,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  0^  the  division,  of  in- 
heritable property.' '  There,  after  going  through  all  the  nicety 
of  pedigree,  it  is  declared,  that  "when  a  father,  or  grandfather, 
a  great  grandfather,  or  any  relations  of  that  nature  decease, 
or  lose  their  caste,  or  renounce  the  world,  or  are  desirous  to 
give  up  their  property,  their  soqs,  grandsons,  great  grand- 
sons, and  other  natural  heirs,  may  divide  and  assume  their 
glebe  lands,  orchards,  jewels,  corals,  clothes,  furniture,  cattle, 
and  birds,  and  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal."  My  lords, 
this  law  recognises  this  kind  of  property,  it  regulates  it  with 
the  nicest  accuracy  of  distinction,  it  settles  the  descent  of  it 
in  every  part  and  circumstance.  It  nowhere  asserts  (but 
the  direct  contrary  is  positively  asserted)  that  the  magis- 
trate has  any  power  whatever  over  property.  It  states  that 
it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  protect  it ;  that  he  is  bound  to 
govern  by  law  j  that  he  must  have  a  couocil  of  Brahmins  to 
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assist  him  in  every  material  act  that  he  does ;  in  Bhort,  my 
lords,  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  whole 
system. 

My  lords,  I  will  mention  one  article  to  let  you  see  in  a 
very  few  words  that  these  Gentoos  not  only  have  an  inherit- 
ance, but  that  the  law  has  established  a  right  of  acquiring 
possession  in  the  properW  of  another  by  prescription.  The 
passage  stands  thus:  "If  there  be  a  person  who  is  not  a 
minor  (a  man  ceases  to  be  a  minor  at  fifteen  years  of  age), 
nor  impotent,  nor  diseased,  nor  an  idiot,  nor  so  lame  as  not 
to  have  power  to  walk,  nor  blind,  nor  one  who,  on  going  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  is  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  and 
attending  to  his  own  concerns,  and  who  has  not  given  to  an- 
other person  power  to  employ  and  to  use  his  property ;  i£  in 
the  face  of  any  such  person,  another  man  has  applied  to  his 
own  use,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  ^ebe  land,  or 
houses,  or  orchards  of  that  person,  without  let  or  molestation 
from  him,  from  the  twenty-first  year  the  property  becomes 
invested  in  the  person  so  a]>pljing  such  things  to  his  own 
use ;  and  any  claim  of  the  first  person  above  mentioned,  upon 
,  Buch  glebe,  houses,  or  orcharda,  shall, by  no  means  stand 
good :  but  if  the  person  before  mentioned  comes  under  any 
of  the  circumstances  hereinbefore  described,  his  claim  in  that 
case  shall  stand  good."  Here  you  see,  my  lords,  that  posses- 
sion shall,  by  prescription,  stand  good  against  the  claims  of  all 
persons  who  are  not  disqualified  from  making  their  claims. 

I  might,  if  necessary,  show  your  lordships  that  the  high- 
est m^strate  is  subject  to  the  law ;  that  there  is  a  case  in 
which  he  is  fineable ;  that  they  have  established  rul^  of 
evidence  and  of  pleading ;  and,  m  short,  all  the  rules  which 
have  been  formed  in  other  coimtries  to  prevent  this  veiy 
arbitrary  power.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  and  his  counsel  have  dared  to  assert  in  this  sacred 
temple  of  justice,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  assembly  of  all 
the  bishops,  of  all  tbepeers,  and  of  all  the  judges  of  this  land, 
that  the  people  of  ImEa  have  no  laws  whatever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  more  extracts 
from  this  book.  I  recommend  it  to  your  lordships'  reading ; 
when  you  will  find  that,  so  lar  from  the  magistrate  having 
any  power  either  to  imprison  arbitrarily  or  to  fine  arbitrarily, 
the  rules  of  fines  ore  laid  down  with  ten  thousand  times 
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more  exactueBs  tban  with  ub.  If  you  here  find  that  the 
magiatrate  has  imy  power  to  putush  the  people  with  arbitraiy 
punishment,  to  seize  their  property,  or  to  oislrattehise  them 
of  any  righte  or  privileges,  I  will  readily  admit  that  Mr.  Haat- 
inga  haa  laid  down  good,  Bound  doctrine  upon  this  subject. 
There  is  hie  own  book,  a  compilation  of  their  laws,  which 
has  in  it  not  odIv  good  and  excellent  positive  rules,  but  a 
system  of  aa  enlightened  jurisprudence  with  regard  to  tho 
body  and  eubstance  pf  it,  as  perhaps  any  nation  ever  pos- 
sessed :  a  system  which  must  have  been  composed  by  men  of 
highly  cultivated  understandings. 

Aa  to  the  travellers  that  have  been  quoted,  absurd  as  they 
are  in  the  ground  of  their  argument,  they  are  not  leas  absurd 
in  their  reasonings.  For  having  first  laid  it  down  that  there 
is  no  property,  and  that  tho  government  is  the  proprietor  of 
everything,  tbey  argue,  inferentially,  that  they  have  no  laws. 
But  if  ever  there  were  a  people  that  aeem  to  be  protected 
with  care  and  circumspection  from  all  arbitrary  power,  both 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  department,  these  are  the  people 
that  seem  to  be  so  protected. 

I  could  show  jour  lordships  that  they  are  so  senaible  of 
honour,  that  fines  are  levied  and  punishment  inflicted  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  culprit,  and  that  the  very  authority 
of  the  magistrate  ia  dependent  on  their  rank.  That  the 
learned  counsel  should  he  ignorant  of  these  things  is  natural 
enough.  They  are  concerned  in  the  gainful  part  of  their 
profession.  If  they  know  the  laws  of  their  own  country, 
which  I  dare  say  they  do,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tbey 
should  know  the  laws  of  any  other.  But,  my  lords,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  prisoner  should  know  the  Gentoo  laws : 
for  he  not  only  cheated  Nobkissin  of  his  money  to  get  these 
laws  translated,  but  he  took  credit  for  the  pubUcation  of  the 
work  aa  an  act  of  public  spirit,  after  shifting  the  payment 
fi^m  himself  hy  fraud  and  peculation.  All  this  has  been 
proved  by  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  Auriol  and  Mr.  Halhed 
before  your  lordships. 

We  do  not  bring  forward  this  book  as  evidence  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  hut  to  show  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country, 
and  to  prove  the  prisoner's  knowledge  of  them. 

From  the  Gentoo  we  wiU  proceed  to  the  Tartarian  govern- 
ment of  India,  a  government  established  by  conquest,  and 
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therefore  not  likely  to  be  diBtingiuBhed  hj  am  marks  of  ex- 
traordiuMy  mildneBs  towarda  the  conquered.  The  book  before 
me  will  prove  to  your  lofiiahipa  that  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment (who  is  falsely  supposed  to  have  a  despotic  authority)  la 
absolutely  elected  to  his  office.  Tamerlane  was  elected ;  and 
GUiinges  Khan  particularly  valued  himself  on  improving  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  his  own  country.  These  laws  we  only 
have  imperfectly  in  this  book  ;  but  we  are  told  in  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  fact,  that  he  forbad,  under  pain  of  death,  any  prince 
or  other  person  to  presume  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
great  Kh&n  or  Emperor,  without  being  first  duly  elected  by 
the  princes  lawfully  assembled  in  general  diet.  He  then 
established  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
Tunkawna,  that  is,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
and  afterwards  published  moat  severe  ordinances  against ^o- 
yemors  who  failed  in  doing  their  duty,  but  principally  against 
those  who  commanded  in  far  distant  proTincea.  This  prince 
was  in  this  ease,  what  I  hope  your  lordships  will  be,  a  very 
severe  judge  of  the  governors  of  countries  remote  from  the 
seat  of  the  govemment. 

My  lords,  we  have  in  this  book  sufficient  proof  that  a  Tar- 
tarian sovereign  could  not  obtain  the  recognition  of  ancient 
laws,  or  establish  new  ones,  without  the  consent  of  his  par- 
liament; that  he  could  not  ascend  the  throne  without  being 
duly  elected  ;  and  that  when  ao  elected  he  was  bound  to 
preserve  the  great  in  all  their  immunities,  and  the  people  in 
all  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  properties.  We  find 
these  great  princes  reatramed  by  laws,  and  even  making  wiae 
and  salutary  regulations  for  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered. We  find  Ghiuges  KhS^n  estabHabing  one  of  his  sons 
m  a  particular  ofGce,  namely,  conservator  of  those  laws  ;  Mid 
he  has  ordered,  that  they  should  not  only  be  observed  in  his 
time,  but  by  all  posterity ;  and  accordingly  they  are  vener- 
ated at  this  time  in  Asia.  If  then  this  very  Ghmges  EhAn, 
if  Tamerlane,  did  not  assume  arbitrary  power,  what  are  you 
to  think  of  this  man,  ao  bloated  with  corruption,  so  bloated 
with  the  insolence  of  unmerited  power,  declaring  that  the 
people  of  India  have  no  rights,  no  property,  no  laws  ;  that  he 
could  not  be  bound  even  by  an  i&iglish  act  of  parliament; 
that  he  was  an  arbitrary  sovereign  in  India,  and  could  exact 
what  penalties  he  pleased  from  the  people,  at  the  expense  of 
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liberty,  property,  and  even  life  itself.  Compare  this  man, 
this  compound  of  pride  and  preauniptioii,  with  Ghingea  Khan, 
whose  conqueats  were  more  considerable  than  Alexander's, 
and  yet  who  made  the  lawa  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  compare 
him  with  Tamerlane,  whoso  InstituteB  I  have  before  me.  I 
wish  to  save  your  lordships'  time,  or  I  could  show  you,  in  the 
life  of  this  prince,  that  he,  violent  aa  his  conquests  were, 
bloody  aa  all  conquests  are,  ferocious  as  a  Mabomedan  making 
his  crusades  for  the  propagation  of  hia  religion,  he  yet  knew 
how  to  govern  his  unjust  acquisitions  with  equity  and  mod- 
eration. If  any  man  could  be  entitled  to  claim  arbitrary 
power,  if  such  a  claim  could  be  justified  by  extent  of  con- 
quest, by  splendid  personal  qualities,  by  great  learning  uid 
eloquence,  Tamerlane  was  the  man  who  could  have  made 
and  justified  the  claim.  This  prince  gave  up  all  hia  time, 
not  employed  in  conquests,  to  the  conversation  of  learned 
men.  He  gave  himself  to  all  studies  that  might  accomplish 
a  great  man.  Such  a  man,  I  say,  might,  if  any  may,  claim 
arbitrary  power.  But  the  very  things  that  made  him  great, 
made  him  sensible  that  he  was  but  a  man.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  aU  his  conquests,  his  tone  was  a  tone  of  humility; 
he  spoke  of  laws  as  every  man  must  who  knows  what  laws 
are  ;  and  though  he  was  proud,  ferocious,  and  violent,  in  the 
achievement  of  his  conquests,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  prince 
ever  established  institutes  of  civil  government  more  honour- 
able to  himself  than  the  Institutes  of  Timoiir.  I  shall  be 
content  to  be  brought  to  shame  before  your  lordships,  if  the 
prisoner  at  your  bar  can  show  me  one  passage  irfiere  the 
assumption  of  arbitrary  power  is  even  hinted  at  by  this  great 
conqueror.  He  declares,  that  the  nobility  of  every  country 
shall  be  considered  as  his  brethren  ;  that  the  people  shall  be 
acknowledged  as  his  children  ;  and  that  the  learned  and  the 
dervisea  shall  be  particularly  protected.  But,  my  lords,  what 
he  particularly  valued  himself  upon  I  shall  give  your  lord- 
ships in  his  own  words :  "  I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and  after  proof  of  the  oppression, 
whether  on  the  property  or  the  person,  the  decision  which  I 

fassed  between  them  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law  ;  and 
did  not  cause  any  one  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of 
another." ' 

'  Instttulas  of  TimouT,  ^age  165. 
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My  lords,  I  hare  only  fiirther  to  inform  your  lordships  that 
these  Inatitutes  of  Timour  ought  to  be  yery  well  known  to 
Mr.Haatings.  Heoughtto  have  known  that  this  prince  oerer' 
claimed  arbitrary  power,  that  the  principles  he  adopted  wera 
to  govern  by  law,  to  repress  the  oppressions  of  his  inferior 
govemore,  to  recognise  in  the  nobility  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank,  and  in  the  people  the  protection  to  which  they  were  by 
law  entitled.  This  hook  was  published  by  Major  Davy,  and 
revised  by  Mr.  White.  The  Major  was  aa  excellent  Orient- 
alist, be  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  whom,  I  believe, 
be  dedicated  this  book.  I  have  inquired  of  persons  the  most 
conversant  with  the  Arabic  and  Oriental  languages,  and  they 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  internal  evidence  to  prove 
it  of  the  age  oi  Tamerlane ;  and  be  must  be  the  most  miser- 
able of  cntica  who,  reading  this  work  with  attention,  does 
not  see  that,  if  it  was  not  written  by  this  very  great  monarch 
himself,  it  was  at  least  written  by  some  person  in  his  coiirt, 
and  under  his  immediate  inspection.  Whether,  therefore, 
this  work  be  the  comppsition  of  Tamerlane,  or  whether  it 
was  written  by  some  persons  of  Jeaming  near  him,  through 
whom  he  meant  to  give  the  world  a  just  idea  of  his  manners, 
maxims,  and  government  't  '  ta  ly  as  good  authority  as 
Mr.  Hastings's  Defenc  wh  h  h  h  cknowledged  to  have 
been  written  by  other  p    pi 

From  the  Tartarian  1  hall  w  p  ceed  to  the  later  Ma- 
bomedau  conquerors  of  Hmd  t  n  f  it  is  fit  that  I  should 
show  your  lordships  th    wi  k  d  f  pretending  that  the 

people  of  India  have  n  law  n  ht  A  great  proportion 
of  the  people  are  Mahomedans ;  and  Mahomedans  are  so  far 
from  having  no  laws  or  rights,  that  when  you  name  a  Ma- 
homedan,  you  name  a  man  governed  by  law,  and  entitled  to 
protection.  Mr.  Hastings  caused  to  lie  published,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  it,  abook  called  the  Hedaia;  it  is  true 
that  he  has  himself  taken  credit  for  the  work,  and  robbed 
Nobkissin  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  but  the  value  of  a 
book  is  not  lessened  because  a  man  stole  it.  Will  you  be- 
lieve, my  lords,  that  a  people  having  no  laws,  no  rights,  no 
property,  no  honour,  would  bo  at  the  trouble  of  having  bo 
many  writers  on  jurisprudence  ?  and  yet  there  are,  I  am 
sure,  at  least  a  thousand  eminent  Mahomedan  writers  upon 
law,  who  have  written  fiir  more  voluminous  works  than  are 
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known  in  the  common  law  of  England ;  and  I  Terily  believe 
more  voluminous  than  the  writings  of  ike  Civilians  them- 
selves. That  thia  should  he  done  hy  a  people  who  have  no 
property,  is  ho  perfectly  ridicvdous  as  Hcarcely  to  require  re- 
futation ;  but  1  shall  endeavour  to  relate  it,  and  without 
troubling  you  a  great  deal. 

First,  then,  I  am  to  tell  you  that  the  Mahomedans  are  a 
people  amongst  whom  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is  much 
studied  and  cultivated,  that  they  distisguiab  it  into  the  law 
of  the  Ehoran  and  its  authoriEed  commentaries ;  into  the 
Fetfa,  which  is  the  judicial  judgments  and  reports  of  ad- 
judged cases ;  into  the  Canon,  which  is  the  regumtiona  made 
oy  the  emperor  for  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  eovem- 
ment  of  their  dominions ;  and  laatly,  into  the  Bage  ul  Mulk, 
or  custom  and  UB^e,  the  common  law  of  the  country,  whidi 
prevails  independent  of  any  of  the  former. 

In  regard  to  punishments  being  arbitrary,  I  will,  with  your 
lordships'  permission,  read  a  passage  which  will  show  you 
that  the  magistrate  is  a  responsible  person.  "  If  a  supreme 
ruler,  such  as  the  caliph  for  the  time  being,  commit  any  of- 
fence punishable  by  law,  such  as  whoredom,  thefl,  or  drunk- 
ennesB,  he  is  not  subject  to  any  punishment  (but  yet  if  he 
commit  murder  he  is  subject  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  be 
is  also  accountable  in  matters  of  property),  because  pumA- 
menl  is  a  right  of  God,  the  infliction  of  which  is  committed 
to  the  caliph  (or  other  supreme  magistrate),  and  to  none  else; 
and  he  cannot  inflict  punishment  upon  himself,  oa  in  this 
there  is  no  advantage,  because  the  good  proposed  in  punieb- 
ment  is  that  it  may  operate  as  a  warning  to  deter  mankind 
from  sin,  and  this  is  not  obtained  by  a  person's  inflicting 
punishment  upon  himself  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  ituh- 
vidual,  such  as  the  laws  of  retaliation  and  of  property,  tbe 
penalties  of  which  may  he  exacted  of  the  caliph,  as  the  cMm- 
ant  of  right  may  obtain  satisfaction,  either  by  the  caliph 
empowering  him  to  eiact  his  right  from  himself,  or  by  tite 
claimant  appealing  for  assistance  to  the  collective  body  of 
Mussulmans." '  " 

Here  your  lordships  see  that  the  caliph,  who  is  a  magiB- 
trate  of  the  highest  authority  which  can  exist  among  the  Ma- 
homedans, where  property  or  life  is  concerned,  has  no  arbitrary 
power,  but  is  responsible  just  as  much  aa  any  other  man. 
■  Hedaia,  vol.  li.  p.  34. 
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I  am  now  to  inform  your  lordships  that  the  sovereign  cau 
raiae  no  taxea.  The  impofling  of  a  trihute  upon  a  MusBul- 
man,  without  his  previous  consent,  is  impracticable  :  and  ho 
fer  fi^>m  all  property  belonging  to  the  Bovereign,  the  public 
treasure  does  not  belong  to  him.  It  is  declared  to  be  the 
common  property  of  all  Mabomedans.  This  doctrine  is  laid 
down  in  manv  places,  but  particularly  in  the  95th  page  of 
the  second  volume  of  Hamilton'a  Hedaia. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  told  you  vrhat  a  eovereign  is,  and  vrbat  ' 
Bovereignty  is  all  over  India ;  and  I  wish  your  lordships  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  part  of  his  defence,  and  to 
compare  Mr.  Hastings's  idea  of  sovereignty  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Mahomedan  law.  The  tenth  chapter  of  these 
laws  treats  of  rebellion,  which  is  defined  an  act  of  warfare 
against  the  sovereign.  You  are  there  told  who  the  sovereign 
is,  and  how  many  kinds  of  rebels  there  are.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  say,  "  The  word  MffAee  (rebellion),  in  its  literal 
sense,  means  prevarication,  also  injustice  and  'tyranny ;  in  the 
language  of  the  law  it  is  particularly  applied  to  injustice, 
namely,  withdrawing  from  obedience  to  the  rightful  Imdm 
(as  appears  in  the  ikUe^lSjideen).  By  the  rightful  Imdm 
is  understood  a  person  in  whom  all  the  qualities  esBeutial  to 
magistracy  are  united,  such  as  Islamiam,  freedom,  sanity  of 
intellect,  and  maturity  of  age, — and  who  has  been  elected  into 
his  office  by  any  tribe  of  Miissulmant,  with  their  general  con- 
sent:— whose  view  and  intention  is  the  advancement  of  the 
true  religion  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
under  whom  the  Mussulmans  enjoy  security  in  person  and 
property ;  one  who  levies  tithe  and  tribute  according  to  law ; 
who  out  of  the  public  treasury  pays  what  is  due  to  learned 
men,  preachers,  KaEees,  Mooftis,  philosophers,  public  teach- 
ers, and  so  forth ;  and  who  is  just  in  aJl  his  dealings  with 
Mnasnlraans :  for  whoever  does  not  answer  this  description 
is  not  the  right  ImAm,  whence  it  is  not  incumbent  to  support 
such  a  one ;  but  rather  it  is  incumbent  to  oppose  him  and 
make  war  upon  him,  until  such  time  as  he  either  adopt  a 
proper  mode  of  conduct  or  be  slain."  ' 

My  lords,  is  this  a  magistrate  of  the  same  description  as 

the  sovereign  delineated  by  Mr.  Hastings  ?     This  man  must 

be  elected  by  the  general  cbnaent  of  Mussulmans,  he  must  be 

a  protector  of  the  person  and  property  of  bis  subjects,  a  right 

I  HedaU,  vol,  U.  j>p.  247  uid  248. 
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of  rCBiatanc-e  ia  directly  established  by  taw  against  bim,  and 
even  tbe  duty  of  resistance  is  insisted  upon.  Am  J,  in  prais- 
ing this  Mahomedan.  law,  applauding  tbe  principle  of  elective 
sovereignty  ?  IJo,  my -lords ;  I  know  the  mischiefs  which  have 
attended  it :  I  know  that  it  has  shaken  the  thrones  of  most 
j)i  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mussulman  rel^on ;  but  I  produce 
the  law  as  the  clearest  proof  that  sucb  a  sovereign  cannot  be 
supposed  to  Lave  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  property  and 
persons  of  those  who  elect  him,  and  who  have  an  acknow- 
ledged right  to  resist  and  dethrone  him  if  he  does  not  afford 
them  protection. 

I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  undertook  to  prove,  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  all  his  Indian  council,  who  have  made  up 
this  volume  of  arbitrary  power,  are  not  supported  by  the 
laws  of  the  Moguls,  by  the  laws  of  the  Oentoos,  by  the  Ma- 
homedan laws,  or  by  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  which  baa 
ever  been  recognised  as  legal  and  valid. 

But,  my  lords,  the  prisoner  defends  himself  by  example ; 
and,  good  God !  what  are  tbe  examples  which  he  has  chosen  ? 
Not  the  local  usages  and  constitutiona  of  Oude,  or  of  any 
other  province ;  not  tbe  general  practice  of  a  respectable  em- 
peror, like  Akbar,  which,  if  it  would  not  fatigue  your  lord- 
ships, I  could  show  to  be  tbe  very  reverse  of  tnia  man's. 
No,  my  lords,  the  prisoner,  his  learned  counsel  here,  and  his 
unlearned  cabinet  council,  who  wrote  this  defence,  have  ran- 
sacked the  tales  of  travellers  for  examples,  and  have  selected 
materials  from  that  mass  of  loose  remarks  and  crude  concep- 
tions, to  prove  that  the  natives  of  India  have  neither  rights, 
laws,  orders,  nor  distinction. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  your  lordships  that  the  peo- 

Sle  of  India  have  a  keen  sense  and  feeling  of  disgrace  and 
iabonour.  In  proof  of  this  I  appeal  to  well-known  facts. 
There  have  been  women  tried  in  India  for  offences,  and  ac- 
quitted, who  would  not  survive  the  disgrace  even  of  acquittal. 
There  have  been  Hindoo  soldiers  condemned  at  a  court-martial 
who  have  desired  to  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
and  have  claimed  rank  and  precedence  at  tbe  last  moment  of 
their  existence ;  and  yet  these  people  are  said  to  have  no 
sense  of  dishonour !  Good  God  !  that  we  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  proving  in  this  place  all  these  things,  and  of 
disproving  that  ul  India  waa  given  in  slavery  to  this  man ! 
But,  my  lords,  they  will  show  you,  they  say,  that  Ghingea 
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EMn,  IChouli  Khan,  and  TamerlsDe  deetDjed  ten  tbouamd 
times  more  people  in  battle  than  this  man  did.  Good  Gbd  1 
have  they  run  mad  P  Have  they  lost  their  senses  in  tieir 
guilt  ?  Did  they  ever  eipect  that  we  meant  to  compare  ihia 
man  to  Tamerlane,  Ghinees  Khdn,  or  Khouli  Khau  ?  To 
compare  a  clerk  at  a  bureau, — to  compare  a  frauduent 
bullock  contractor  (for  we  could  show  that  hia  first  elemint- 
ary  malyerBations  were  in  carrying  on  fraudulent  bullock  lon- 
tracta,  which  contracts  were  taken  from  him  with  ahameand 
disgrace,  and  restored  with  greater  shame  and  disgrace ,  to 
compare  him  with  the' conquerors  of  the  world  !  We  iBver 
said  he  was  a  tiger  and  a  lion  ;  no,  we  have  said  he  ma  a 
weasel  and  a  rat. 

We  have  said  that  he  has  desolated  countries  by  the  lame 
means  that  plagues  of  his  description  have  produced  sinilar 
desolations.  We  have  said  that  he,  a  fraudulent  bulock 
contractor,  exalted  to  great  and  unmerited  powere,  cai  do 
more  mischief  than  even  all  the  tigers  and  lions  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  a  swarm  of  locusts,  although  indi- 
vidually despicable,  can  render  a  country  more  desolate  than 
Ghinges  Khka  or  Tamerlane.  Wben  God  Almighty  chose 
to  humble  the  pride  and  presumption  of  Pharaoh,  and  to 
bring  him  to  shame,  he  did  not  effect  his  purpose  with  tigers 
and  lions;  but  he  sent  lice,  mice,  frogs,  and  everything 
loathsome  and  contemptible,  to  pollute  and  destroy  the  coun- 
try. Tbink  of  this,  my  lords ;  and  of  your  listening  here  to 
these  people's  long  account  of  Tamerlane's  camp  of  two 
hundred  thousand  persons,  and  of  his  building  a  pyramid  at 
Bagdad  with  the  heads  of  ninety  thousand  of  his  prisoners ! 

We  have  not  accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  being  a  great  gene- 
ral and  abusing  his  military  powers ;  we  know  that  he  was 
nothing  at  the  best  but  a  creature  of  the  bureau,  raised  by 
peculiar  circumstances  to  the  possession  of  a  power  by 
which  incredible  mischief  might  be  done.  We  have  not 
accused  him  of  the  vices  of  conquerors :  when  we  see  him 
signalized  by  any  conquests  we  may  then  make  such  an 
accusation ;  at  present  we  say  that  he  has  been  trusted  with 
power  much  beyond  his  deserts,  and  that  trust  he  has  grossly 
abused. — But  to  proceed — 

His  counsel,  according  to  their  usual  audacious  manner 
(I  suppose  they  imagine  that  they  are  counsel  for  Tamerlane 
or  for  Ghinges  Khan),  have  thought  proper  to  accuse  the 
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n  for  llie  Cbrnmona  of  wandering  in  all  the  iabuloiu 
regSDB  of  Indian  mythology.  My  loras,  the  managers  are 
B^ble  of  the  iftgnity  of  tbeir  place  j  they  have  never  offered 
anything  to  ^0U  withbut  reason.  We  are  not  persons  of  an 
age— of  a  JiepoBitioa — of  a  character,  representative  or  na- 
ture to  tcanlon  'atftheBe  counsel  call  it ;  that  is,  to  invent 
fabljH  concemng  Indian  antiquity.  That  they  ue  not 
ashAied  of  making  this  charge,  I  do  not  wonder.  But  we 
are  lot  to  be  thus  Averted  from  our  course. 

I  lave  already  stated  to  your  lordships  a  material  drcum- 
stanie  of  this  case,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
namdy,  the  different  situation  in  which  India  stood  under 
the'  [OTerament  of  its  native  princes  and  its  own  original 
lawt,and  even  under  the  dominion  of  Mohomedoa  conquer- 
ors, :tom  that  in  which  it  has  stood  under  the  government  of 
a  SOTiea  of  tyrants,  foreign  and  domestic,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  by  whom  it  has  latterly  been  oppreased  and  deso- 
lated. One  of  the  books  which  I  have  quoted  was  written 
by  jMr.  Halbed ;  and  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  wantoning  in 
fabulous  antiquity,  when  I  refer  to  another  living  author  who 
wrote  from  what  he  saw  and  what  he  well  knew.  This 
author  says;  "  In  truth  it  would  be  almost  cruelty  to  molest 
those  happy  petiple"  (speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  province!  near  Calcutta),  "forin  this  district  are  theonly 
vestiges  of  the  beauty,  purity,  piety,  regularity,  equity,  and 
strictness  of  the  ancient  Hindoostan  government :  here  the 
property  as  well  aa  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  inviolate." 
My  lords,  I  do  not  refbr  you  to  this  writer  because  I  think  it 
necessary  to  our  justification ;  nor  from  any  fear  that  vonr 
lordships  will  not  do  ua  the  justice  to  believe  that  we  have 
good  authority  f6r  the  &cts  which  we  state,  and  do  not  (aa 
persons  with  their  Hcentious  tongues  dare  to  say)  wanton  in 
tabuloua  antiquity.  I  quote  the  works  of  this  authcff,  be- 
cause his  observations  and  opinions  could  not  be  unknown  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  whose  associate  he  was  in  some  acts,  and 
whose  adviser  he  appears  to  have  been  in  that  dreadfiil  trans- 
action, the  deposition  of  Ct>ssim  Ali  Khto.  This  writer  was 
connected  with  the  prisoner  at  your  bar  in  bribery,  and  has 
chai^ied  him  with  detaining  his  bribe.  To  this  Mr.  Hastings 
has  answered,  that  he  had  paid  him  long  ago.  How  they 
have  settled  that  corrupt  transaction  I  know  not.  I  merely 
state  all  this  to  prove  that  we  have  not  dealt  in  ^bulona 
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histoiT,  and  that  if  anybody  baa  dealt  in  ialseliood,  it  ia 
Mr.  Hastings'H  companion  and  asBocinte  in  guilt,  who  must 
have  known  the  country,  and  who,  howeTcr  faulty  he  waa 
in  other  reapects,  had  in  this  case  no  interest  whatever  in 
misrepreBentation. 

I  might  refer  yourlordahipB,  if  it  were  neceasary,  to  3craf- 
ton's  account  of  that  ancient  government,  in  order  to  prove 
to  you  the  happy  comparative  state  of  that  country,  even 
under  its  former  usurpers.  Our  design,  my  lords,  in  making 
such  references,  is  not  merely  to  disprove  the  prisoner's  de- 
fence, hut  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  of  India.  We  wish  to  reinstate  them  in  your 
sympathy.  We  wish  you  to  respect  a  people  as  reepecto- 
ble  as  yourselves ; — a  people  wno  know  as  well  as  you 
what  is  rank,  what  is  law,  what  is  property; — a  people 
who  know  how  to  feel  disgrace,  who  know  what  equity, 
what  reason,  what  proporidon  in  punishments,  what  security 
of  property  is,  just  as  well  as  any  of  your  lordships ;  for 
these  are  things  which  are  secured  to  them  by  laws,  by  re- 
ligion, by  declarations  of  all  their  sovereigns.  And  what, 
my  lords,  is  opposed  to  all  thiaP  The  practice  of  tyrants 
and  usurpers,  which  Mr.  Haatinga  takes  for  hia  rule  and  guid- 
ance. He  endeavours  to  find  deviations  from  legal  govern- 
ment, and  then  instructs  his  counsel  to  say,  that  I  have  as- 
serted there  is  no  auch  thing  as  arhitrary  power  in  the  East. 
Good  Ood !  if  there  waa  no  such  thing  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  might  have  convinced  me 
of  the  existence  of  arbitrary  power,  saa  have  taught  me  much 
of  its  mischief. 

But,  my  lords,  we  all  know  that  there  has  been  arbitrary 
power  in  India;  that  grants  have  usurped  it;  and  tbat,  in 
some  instances,  princes  otherwise  meritorious  have  violated 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  have  been  lawfully  deposed 
for  auch  violation.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  robberies 
on  Hounalow  Heath ;  that  there  are  auch  things  as  forgeries, 
burglaries,  and  murders  ;  but  I  say  that  these  acts  are 
against  law,  and  that  whoever  commit  them  commit  illegal 
acts.  When  a  man  is  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of 
crime,  it  is  not  instaneea  of  similar  violation  of  law  that  is 
to  be  the  standard  of  his  defence,  A  man  may  as  well  say,  I 
robbed  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  but  hundreda  robbed  there  be- 
fore me :  to  which  I  answer,  the  law  has  forbidden  you  to  rob 
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there ;  and  I  will  hang  you  for  having  violated  the  law,  not- 
withstanding the  long  list  of  similar  violations  which  you 
have  produced  as  precedents.  No  doubt  princes  have  vio- 
lated the  law  of  thia  country ;  they  have  Buffered  for  it.  No- 
bles have  violated  the  law ;  their  privileges  haf  e  not  protect-ed 
them  from  puniBhmeat.  Common  people  have  violated  the 
law ;  they  Save  been  h^ged  for  it.  I  know  do  human  being 
exempt  from  the  law.  The  law  is  the  security  of  the  people 
of  England,  it  is  the  Becurity  of  the  people  of  India,  it  is  the 
security  of  every  person  that  is  governed,  and  of  every  person 
that  goveruB.  There  ia  but  oae  law  for  all,  namely,  that 
law  "^ich  governs  all  law,  the  law  of  our  Creator,  the  law 
of  humanity,  justice,  equity: — the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations.  So  iar  aa  any  laws  fortify  this  primeval  law,  and 
give  it  more  precision,  more  energy,  more  effect  by  their 
declarations,  such  laws  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  and  partici- 
pate ia  the  aacredness  of^its  character.  Eut  the  man  who 
quotes  as  precedents  the  abuses  of  tvrants  and  robbers,  pol- 
lutes the  very  fountain  of  Justice,  destroys  the  foundations 
of  all  law,  and  thereby  removes  the  only  safeguard  against 
evil  men,  whether  governors  or  governed: — the  guard  which 
prevents  governors  from  becoming  tyrants,  and  the  governed 
from  becoming  rebels. 

I  hope  your  lordships  will  not  think  that  I  have  unnecea- 
sarily  occi^pied  your  time  in  disproving  the  plea  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  has  been  brought  forward  at  our  bar,  has  beea 
repeated  at  your  lordships'  bar,  and  has  been  put  upon  the 
records  of  both  HouBea:  I  hope  your  lordships  wiU  not 
think  that  such  monstrous  doctrine  should  be  paBsed  over, 
without  all  possible  pains  being  taken  to  demonstrate  its 
falsehood  and  to  reprobate  its  tendency.  I  have  not  spared 
myself  in  exposing  the  principles  avowed  by  the  prisoner. 
At  another  time  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  the  manner  in 
which  he  acted  upon  these  principles.  I  cannot  command 
strength  to  proceed  further  at  present ;  and  you,  my  lords, 
catanot  give  me  greater  bodily  strength  than  I  have. 

[Adjourned. 
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